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BIGHENp, JAMES EBENEZER(178o- 
1851), colonial secretary in Van Diemen's 
l^tandy and a writer on economic and scientific 
subjects^ was the son of the Rev. James 



Bicnenoy a dissenting minister and school- 
master at Newbury, Berkshire, who died 
9 April 1831, and was the author of * Friendly 
Address to the Jews ' (1787) ; * Signs of the 
Times'(1792-4);'AWordinSeason'(179o); 
and other politico-theological works. James 
Ebenezer was bom in 1786. He spent the 
first part of his life at Newbury, and there 
wrote * An Inquiry into the Nature of Be- 
nevolence, chiefly with a view to elucidate 
the Principles of the Poor Laws * (London, 
1817; republished in an extended form, 
and under the title of * An Inquiry into the 
Poor Laws/ London, 1824). This was an 
attack on the system of poor-law admini- 
stration then prevailing in England. The 
relief afforded oy it, he said, * multiplied in- 
stead of mitigating distress.' He gave an 
historical sketch of poor-law legislation, and 
argued in favour oi a gradual change to a 
method of dealing with pauperism such as is 
now in force. Ble married a Miss Lloyd in 
1821, but lost his wife within a year. He 
was called to the bar by the Middle Temple 
17 May 1822. 

Whilst stiU a student he published a work 
on the * Philosophy of Criminal Jurispru- 
dence ' (I/ondon, 1819), in which, after point- 
ing out that to defend society and improve 
the wretched are * the only proper ends of 
punishment which reason and virtue sanction,' 
ne urged that the penalties of the then cri- 
minal code were too severe. He proposed 
that the punishment of death should be re- 
stricted to a few cases, that whipping should 
be abolished, and that we should not * burden 
the oolonies with the refuse of our prisons.' 

Although Bidheno, after his call to the bar. 



joined the Oxford circuit, he did not engage 
seriously in the practice of his profession, but 
devoted himself to economic and scientific 
studies. He could the more easily do this, 
as his father was a man of some property, and 
he was his only surviving son and neir. He 
was a member of the chief English learned 
societies, and in 1824 he was appointed 
secretary to the I^innean Society. He con- 
tributed to their Transactions as well as to 
those of other societies, and assisted in the 
publication of several works, of which Jardine 
and Selby's * Illustrations of Ornithology' 
(Edinburgh, 183Q ?) may be mentioned. 

Bicheno engaged for some time in mining 
speculations in Wales, and the better to ma- 
nage them he resided at Tymaen, near Pyle, 
in Glamorganshire, and here he filled several 
local offices. He was obliged finallv to with- 
draw, with some loss, from this imdertaking. 
In 1829 he made, in company with Mr. Fre- 
derick Page, a deputy-lieutenant of Berkshire 
and bencher of the Middle Temple, a very 
extensive tour through Ireland. This re- 
sulted in the publication of * Ireland and 
its Economy ' (London, 1830), in which he 
records his impressions of ' this land of strange 
anomalies,' as he calls it. The work is valu- 
able as a fair accouht of the state of Ireland 
at the time. 

In 1833 a commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Archbishop Whately , was appointed to 
investigate the condition of the poor in Ire- 
land. Bicheno was afterwards nominated a 
member, and he signed its second and third 
reports. To the last of these, presented in 
1836, he appended some remarks of his 
own, in whicn he discussed the social condi- 
tion of Ireland at considerable length. In 
his opinion, after all that could be done for 
that country, * her real improvement must 
spring from herself, her own inhabitants, and 
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her own indigenous institutions, irrespective searches may be noticed several valuable com- 
of legislation and of English interference.' ' munications, which Mr. Nichols embodied in 

In September 1842 he was appointed colo- his * History of Leicester.' 
mal secretary in Van Diemen s Land, and I ^q^^^^ ^^ j^gg ^^ ^g^ 203-5; Bibliotheoa 
shortly after proceeded to that country, where ! Topographica Britannica, 1790, viii. 1371.1 
he fulnUed the duties of his office to the satis- T. F. T D 

faction alike of the colonists and of the home 

government. He was one of the founders, BICKEESTAFFE, ISAAC (d. 1812?), 
a vice-president, and member of council of dramatic writer, was bom in Ireland about 
the Royal Society of Van Diemen*s Land, 1735. At the age of eleven he was ap- 
and a contributor to its papers. He died at pointed one of the pages to Lord Chester- 
Hobart Town, after a short illness, 25 Feb. field, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. His 
1851. earliest production was ' Leucothoe,* a tragic 




the 

cations of the various learned bodies with i was acted with great 
which he was connected. He was elected Garden. For the plot tte author was in- 
fellow of the Linnean Society 7 April 1812, debted to Charles Johnson's ' Village Opera,' 
and was secretary from 1825 to 1832. His Wycherley's * Gentleman Dancing-Master,' 
herbarium is in the public museum at Swan- and Marivaux's'Jeu de I'Amour etdu Hazard.' 
sea. His papers were : ' Observations on the The piece was printed in 1763, and has been 
Orchis muitaris of LinnsQUs' (Linn. Soc. included in Bell's* British Theatre 'and other 
Trans, xii., 1818) ; ' Observations on the Lin- collections. In 1765 was published the 
nean Genus Juncus ' (Linn. Soc. Trans, xii., * Maid of the Mill,' founded on Richardson's 
1818) ; * On Systems and Methods in Natural 'Pamela.' It met with much success, and 
History '(Linn. Soc. Trans, x v., 1827; 'Philo- ' as an after-piece continued to be acted with 
sophical Miwr.' iii., 1828J ; * On the Plant in- applause for many years. Between 1760 
tended by the ShamrocK of Ireland' (Royal ' and 1771 Bickerstaffe produced a score of 
Inst. Joum. i., 1831); 'On the Poteto in pieces for the stage. Mrs. Inchbald con- 
connexion with Distress in Ireland ' (Van sidered him second only to Gay as a farce 
Diemen's Land Royal Soc. Papers, i., 1851); writer. His son^ are written with some 
and (to the same volume) ' On a Specimen gusto, and the dialogue is often sparkling, 
of Pristis cirrhatus.* While he was engaged in writing for the 

[Gent. Mag. vol. xxxvi., now series ; Annual Re- \ stage, Bickerstaffe enjoyed the society of the 
gister for 1861 ; NichoUs's History of the Irish niost famous men of his time. On 16 Oct. 
Poor Law (London, 1856) ; Report of the Royal 1769, as recorded by Boswell, he was one of 
Society of Van Diemen's Land for 1861 (Hobart a company that dinftd in BosweU's rooms in 
Town, 1862).] F. W-t. ' Old Bond Street. The others were Dr. 

Johnson, Sir Joshua Revnolds, Goldsmith, 

BICKERSTAFF, WILLIAM (1728- Garrick, and Murphy. From an honourable 
1789), antiquary, was bom at Leicester i position he afterwards sank into the deepest 
17 July 1 728, where he was appointed under- I ignominy. He had been an officer in the 
master of the Lower Free Grammar School ' marines, but was dismissed from the service 
80 Jan. 1749-50. He took orders in December under discreditable circumstances. In 1772, 
1770, being successively curate at most of 1 being suspected of a capital crime, he fled 
the churches at Leicester, and also at Great abroad. For a time he was lining at St. 
Wigston and Ayleston, two villages in the Malo under an assumed ^ame ; and from 



neighbourhood. He died suddenly at his 
lodgings in Leicester on 26 Jan. 1789. He 
possessed good classical attainments, and had 



that place he wrote in French a piteous 
letter to Garrick, dat^d 24 June 1/72, in 
which he says : ' Ayant perdu mes amis, mes 



a wide knowledge of antiquarian and hist ori- esp6rances, tomb6, exil6 et livr6 au d^sespoir 



cal subject-8, being a frequent contributor to 
the ' Gentleman's Marine.* From a corre- 
spondence published in that periodical after 
his death it appears that he was in straitened 
circumstances throughout the great^^r part of 
his career, receiving a salary of only 19/. 16*. 
for his services at the Leicester grammar 
iichool. At fifty-eight years of age he speaks 
of himself as ' a poor curate, unsupported by 
private property. Among his antiquarian re- 



comme je suis, la vie est un fardeau presque 
insupportable; i'^tois loin de soup9onncr 
que la demi^re fois que j'entrais dans votre 
nbrairie, serait lademi^re fois que j'y entrerais 
de ma vie, et que je ne reverrais plus le 
malt re.' The letter is endorsed by Garrick, 
'From that poor wretch Bickerstaffe. I 
could not answer it.* In 1805 the author of 
the ' Thespian Dictionary ' speaks of Bicker- 
staffe as then living abroad ; and in 1812, if 
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tlie statement of Stephen Jones in the * Bio- j on spiritual matters, and liis diary was filled 
graphia Dramatica' is to be trusted, he was with religious meditations. At the same time 
still dragging out his life (after forty years* he was diligent at the office, working from 
exile), 'poor and despised of all orders of 9 a.m. tiU 9 p.m., and doing, his employer said, 
people.' What became of him afterwards is * the work of three or four clerks.' With this 
unknown. In 1812 he was an old man of work, however, he now combined an active 
seventy-seven years. Shortly after his fliffht part in the administration of the Widows' 
in 1772 the malignant Dr. Kenrick published Friend and the Spitalfields Benevolent So- 
anonymously a venomous satire, *Love in cieties. In 1812 he left Mr. Bleasdale's 
the Suds, a Town Eclogue j being the lamen- office, married Sarah, the daughter of Thomas 
tation of Roscius for the loss of his Nyky,' Bignold, and entered into partnership with 
fol., in which he did not scruple to make the his brother-in-law, a solicitor at Norwich. 

S'ossest charges against Garrick. Doubtless ' During his residence at Norwich he took 
arrick had rejected some play offered by an active part in religious matters. At 
Kenrick, and the latter avenged himself by this time also he wrote his * Help to Study- 
penning his abominable libel. A full account ing the Scriptures,* which passed through 
ofBickerstaffe's dramatic product ions is given twenty-one editions. In 1815 he gave up 
in 'Biographia Dramatica,* 1812. A copy, the practice of law, was ordained deacon 
preserved in the British Museum, of a tract 10 Dec., and as he engaged himself to ffo out 
entitled * The Life and Strange Unparallerd to Africa at once in the service of the Church 
And Unheard-of Voyages and Adventures of Missionary Society, he received priest's orders 
Ambrose Ghvinet. . . . Written by Himself ,' 21 Dec. The object of his mission was to 
8vo, 1770, has the following manuscript note . inspect and report on the work of the society 
by a former owner : ' Dr. Percy told me that in Africa, and on certain disputes between the 
he had heard that this pamphlet was a mere missionaries. Leaving Portsmouth 24 Jan. 
fiction, written by Mr. Bickerstaffe, the dra- 1816, he arrived at Sierra Leone on 7 March, 
jnatic poet.* I He returned home by Barbadoes, and arrived 

[Thespian Dictionary, 1805 ; Biographia Dra- !« England 17 Aug. An account of his work 
matica, ed. Stephen Jones, 1812 ; Private Cor- ^? Africa will be Tound in the Church xMi*- 
respondenco of David Garrick, 1831, i. 266-7, sionary Society's sixteenth annual report. 
273-5, 277, 417-18; Preface to the Maid of the , Immediately on his return he was engaged 
MUl, invoLviii. of Bell's BriUsh Theatre, 1797.] I as one of the society's secretaries. During 

A. H. B. thenextfourteenyears he constantly travelled 
; from place to place as a Church Missionar\' 
BICKERSTETH, EDWARD (1786- | Societ/s ' deputation,' and on the few Sun- 
1860), evangelical divine, was the fourth son ' days when he was at home acted as assistant 
of Henry Bickersteth, surgeon, of Kirkby minister of "WTieler Episcopal Chapel, Spital- 
Lonfldale, Westmoreland, author of ' Medical i fields. Up to 1820 he lived in the Church 
Hints for the Use of Clergymen' (London, | Missionary Society's house in Salisbury 
1829), and Elizabeth, daughter of Jonn Batty. Square, and in that year moved to another 
His third eldest brother was Ileniv, Lord house belonging to the society in Bamsbim* 
Lanffdale [see Bickebsteth, HevbtJ, master Park, Islington. In spite of his constant jour- 
of the rolls. After a few years at Kirkby neys he wrote several religious books which 
Lonsdale grammar school he received at the had a large sale. In 1827 he was sent to Basel 
age of fourteen an appointment in the General to inspect the working of the missionary inst i- 
Post Office, and left nis father's house to live tut ion there which was in connection with the 
in London. In 1803 he joined the Blooms- English Church Missionary Society. Find- 
bury Volunteer Association. Becomingweary ing that his constant absence from home 
of the monotonous nature of his employment hindered him from paying sufficient atten- 
-and the slender prospect of advancement, he tion to his family, to the congregation of 
engaged himselfin 1806 towork in a solicitor s Wheler Chapel, and even to his committee 
office, aftier his regular work for the day was work, he pressed the society not to give him 
idone. His employer, Mr. Bleasdale, was struck more than six Sundays' travelling in the vear. 
by his industry, and the next year took him His request was refused ; he therefore gladly 
us an articled clerk on advantageous terms, accepted the rectory of Watton, Hertford- 
In 1805 he was under strong religious impres- shire, ofiered him by Mr. Abel Smith, and 
sions. He laid down exact rules for his con- moved thither in November 1830. 
duct, and kent a weekly diary in which he Although Bickersteth resided his secre- 
noted any fulure in his observance of them, taryship on accepting the living of Watton, 
These impressions increased in strength, and he continued all through his life to travel 
on 1808 his correspondence was almost wholly for the Church Missionary Society. He also 

' b2 
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fipequently acted as * a deputation * for the Society. He took part in the foundation of 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews, and this society, and visited Ireland in order to 
for other religious associations. In 1832 he > promote it. Early in 1850 Bickersteth a^jfain 
was much engaged in editing the 'Christian's suffered from paralysis, and died on 28 Feb* 
Family Library/ a series of republications of He left one son, Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, at 
various theological works. He was a strong , present (1885) vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
protestant and ' Millenarian.' He opposed stead (the author of * Yesterday, To-day, and 



the action of the Bible Society in admitting 
unitarian ministers to a share in its manage- 



Forever,' a poem, and other works), and five 
daughters, of whom the eldest married Rev. 



ment. While, however, he upheld the Trini- ; T. R. Birks [(j. v.], the author, among other 

tarian Bible Society which was established books, of the life ot his father-in-law. Bicker- 

at this crisis, he did not separate himself steth's works are numerous. A collective 

from the older association. About this time edition of the more important of them was 

Bickersteth compiled his * Christian Psalm- pul)lished (London, l&oS) in 16 vols. 8vo, 

ody/ a collection of over 700 hjrmns, to which including * A Scripture Help,' 2 1st edition ; 

he subsequently added about 200 more. This *A Treatise on Prayer,' 18th edition; *A 

collection met with great popularity, and in Treatise on the Lord's Supper, 13th edition ; 

about seven years after its first appearance * The Christian Hearer,' 5th edition ; * The 

reached its fifty-ninth edition. It long con- Christian Student,' 2 vols., 5th edition; *The 

tinned the most popular hymn-book of the ChiefConcemsof Man,' a volume of sermons; 

evangelical party, and forms the basb of a * A Guide to the Prophecies, embodying Prac- 

coUection compiled by Bickersteth's son, the tical Remarks on Prophecy,' also published 

Rev. E.H. Bickersteth, entitled the* Hymnal separately, 8th edition; 'Christian Truth,' 




edited the * Testimony of the Reformers.' Glory of the Church,' 3rd edition ; * Divine 
In the introduction to this work, afterwards AVarning,' 5th edition; 'Family Expositions,^ 
republished in a separate form under the title 2nd edition; 'Signs of the Tim»*s in the 
01 the ' Progress of Popery,' he made some Eas-t,' 2nd edition. To these must be added 
strictures on the character of the publications i the 'Christian Psalmody,' 1833 ; a 'Harmony 
oftheSocietyforthe Propagation of Christian I oftheGo^els,'1833; 'Domestic Portraiture,' 




the religious world. With the same object Union,' 1845 ; ' Destruction of Babylon,' &c*, 

he took part in 1840 in the formation of the 1848 : * Defence of Baptismal Sf^nices,' 1850 ; 

Parker Society for republishing the works together with much editorial work, prefaces, 

of the English reformers. An attack of pa- and introductions, as well as a large number 

ralysis in the next year incapacitated him of small publications, sermons, tracts, &c. 

for some months. He was active in promot- [Birks's Memoir of Rev. E. Bick-iNtoth, 2 vols, 

ing the 'Protest agamst Tractananism ' of Svo: Memoir by Sir C. E. ErtrdLv. Bart.. 16mo, 

1843, and in forwarding the formation of the reprinted from Evangelical Chri.st ii'lom ; Record 

Evangelical Alliance. In October 1845 he newspaper, 1845-50; Christian OlwTver, 1846.] 

took a prominent paH in the meeting held at W. H. 
Liverpool to settle the basis of the Alliance, 



and the next year answered the attack made 
on the meeting by the ' Christian Observer.' 



BICKERSTETH, HENR Y , R aron Lang- 
DAXE (1783-1851), master of tli.» rolls, was 



A severe accident befell him in February bom at Kirkby Lonsdale on 1 ^ .Tune 1783, 
1846. WTiile on his way to an Alliance and was the third srm of IT- tiry Bicker- 
meeting, he was thrown out of his carriage steth, and brother of Edwani Bickersteth 
and run over, the cart which passed over [q. v.] After receiving an education at the 
him, oddly enough, being engaged in hauling grammar school of his native* place, he was 
materialsfortheerectionof a Roman catholic apprenticed to his father in 1797, and in 
church. For a while his life was despaired | the following year was sent up to London 
of, and for two months he was unable to leave further to qualify himself foi the medical 
his room. The Maynooth grant strongly ex- profession under the guidanc*' nf his mater- 
cited his indignation, and in 1847 he inte- nal uncle, Dr. Robert Batty Fq. v.] By the 
rested himself in the 'Special Appeal for | advice of this uncle, in October I >^0l, he went 
Ireland' which the next year led to the | to Edinburgh to pursue his nuMlical studies, 
eetablishment of the Irish Church Missions . and in the following year wjk called home 



Bickersteth 
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to take his father^s practice in liis temporary 
absence. Disliking the idea of settling down 
in the country as a general practitioner, 
young Bickersteth determined to become a 
London physician. "NVith a view to obtaining 
a medical de^e, on 22 June 1802 his name 
was entered in the books of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and, on 27 Oct. in the same year, 
he was elected a scholar on the Hewitt 
foundation. Owing to his intense applica- 
tion to work, his health broke down after his 
first term. A change of scene being deemed 
necessary to insure his recovery, he obtained, 
through Dr. Batty, the post of medical at- 
tendant to Edward, fifth earl of Oxford, who 
was then on a tour in Italy. After his return 
£rom the continent he continued with the 
Earl of Oxford until 1805, when he retunjed 
to Cambridge. At this time he had a great 
-wish to enter the army, but gaye it up in 
deference to his parents disapproval. 

After three years of indefatigable industry 
he became the senior wrangler, and senior 
Smithes mathematical prizeman of hia year 
(1808), Miles Bland, the mathematical writer, 
Blomfield, bishop of London, and Adam 
Sedgwick, the geologist, being amongst his 
most distinguished competitors. Iiaving 
taken his degree, he was immediately elected 
a fellow of his college, and thereupon made 
up his mind to ent«r the profession of the 
law. On 8 April 1808 he was admitted to 
the Inner Temple as a student, and, in the 
beginning of 1810, became a pupil of John 
Bell [q. v.l, an eminent chancery counsel. 
He was called to the bar on '22 xfov. 1811, 
and in the same year took his degree of M.A. 

At first his professional progress was so 
slow that he seems to have doubted whether 
he ought to have occasioned his father any 
further expense by continuing at the bar. 
In 1819 he was ofiered a seat in parliament, 
throi^h the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, but this 
he refused, and he never sat in the House of 
Commons. His business and reputation so 
much advanced, however, that, in August 
1824, he was examined before the commission 
appointed to inquire into the procedure of 
the court of chancery. His examination 
lasted four days, and the evidence which he 

Sve showed the thorough grasp which he 
d of the subject, and the necessity of the 
reforms which he advocated. In ^fav 1827 
•he was appointed a king's counsel, and thence- 
forth confined his practice wholly to the 
court of Sir John Leach, master of the rolls, 
where he shared the lead of the court with 
Mr. Pemberton Leigh for many years. He 
was called to the bench of his inn on 22 June 
1827. In 1831 he declined the newly created 
t)ffice of chief judge in bankruptcy, in Febru- 



ary 1834 that of baron of the exchequer, and 
in September of the same year the post of soli- 
citor-general. On 16 Jan. 1836 he was sworn 
a member of the privy council, and on the 
19th of that month was appointed master of 
the rolls in the place of Pepys, who had been 
made lord chancellor. By letters patent, 
dated 23 Jan. 1836, he was created Baron 
Langdale of Langdale in the county of 
Westmoreland. It was not without a con- 
siderable struggle that he consented to take 
a j^eerage, ana at length only withdrew his 
objections on the conditions that he might 
have entire political independence and be 
allowed to oevote himself to law reform. 
During the fifteen years that he held the 
post of master of the rolls his judicial cha- 
racter stood deservedly high. Eminently 
patient in listening to argument, and pains- 
taking in getting hold of the whole facts of 
the case, hj has rarely been surpassed on the 
bench in impartiality, sound reasoning, or 
clearness of language. The appeals against 
his decisions were few and rarefy successful. 
The reports of his more important judgments 
in the rolls court will be found in Heavan, 
vols. i. to xiii. The earliest of his decisions is 
the case of * TuUett v. Armstrong,' so familiar 
to lawyers as a leading case on the law of 
married women's property, a subject about 
which he was always especially vigilant. By 
far the best known of his judgments, however, 
is that which he drew up and delivered in 
* Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter,' which came 
before the judicial committee of the privy 
council on appeal from the dean of arches. 
As keeper of the rolls he gained the name of 
the * father of record reform.' It was through 
his unremitting perseverance that the gt>- 
vemment at last consented to provide an 
adequate repository for the national records. 
In the House of Lords he abstained from 

Earty controversy as being inconsistent with 
is judicial office, and devoted his time there 
to the prosecution of legal reforms. He con- 
ducted the act for the amendment of wUls 
through the house, and was the principal 
author of the acts for abolishing the six 
clerks' office and for amending the law in 
relation to attorneys and solicitors. His 
speech on the second reading of the bill for 
the better administration of justice in the 
High Court of Chancery, which he delivered 
on 13 June 1836, was published as a pam- 
phlet. His labours, however, as a reformer 
of the court of chancery fell far short of his 
intentions, for his time was fully occupied by 
his judicial and other numerous duties. He 
also gave unremitting attention to his duties 
as trustee of the British Museum and as head 
of the registration and conveyancing commis- 
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sion which was issued 18 Feb. 1847. During was appointed curate of St. Giles's, Heading, 
the illness of Lord Cottenham in 1850 he ; and the year after of Holy Trinity, Clapham. 
undertook the duties of speaker of the House In 1846 he was appointed to the incumbency 
of Lords. Under the strain of this incessant of St. John's, Clapham, which he held for six 
labour his health gave way, and, in May 1860, years. During this period he attained conside- 
when he was offered the post of lora chan- rable popularity as an evangelical preacher, 
cellor by Lord John Russell, he felt obliged In 1846 he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
to decline it. He, however, consented to Mr. J. Garde of Cork. On the death of his 
act as the head of a commission until a lord uncle, the Rev. Edward Bickersteth of Wat- 
chancellor was appointed and the seal was ton [q. v.], in 1860, he took up his work as 
<lelivered to him, Sir Lancelot Shadwell, the an hon. secretary of the Irish Church Mis- 
vice-chancellor of England, and Baron Rolfe, sions. He left Clapham for the living of St. 
on 19 June 1860. This additional work over- GiWs-in-the-Fields, where he had a large 
taxed his failing health, and on 28 March congregation. In 1864 he was a])pointed 
1851 he resigned the office of master of the canon residentiary and treasurer of the cathe- 
rolls. Three weeks afterwards, on 18 April, dral church of Salisbury. On the translation 
he died at Tunbridge Wells, whither he nad of Bishop Longley to the see of Durham in 
been ordered by the doctors, and on the 24th 1860 Bickersteth succeeded to the bishopric 
was buried in the Tenaple Church, close to the of Ripon, and was consecrated 18 June 1857. 
last resting-place of Sir William FoUett. The bishop was a liberal in politics. He occa- 

He was a man of most admirable character, sionally took part in the debates in the House 
both in private and public life, of high prin- of Lords. He opposed the disestablishment 
ciple, great integrity, and of wonderful in- of the Irish church, and on 17 June 1869 
dustry. In politics he was throughout his spoke with considerable ability against the 
life devoted to the cause of liberal opinions, bill. He strongly advocated the legalisa- 
and in his early life was the friend of Sir tion of marriage with a deceased wife's sis- 
Francis Burdett and Jeremy Bentham, a ter. As long as his health allowed he was 
circumstance which somewhat retarded his active in the discharge of his official duties, 
career at the bar. He married Lady Jane During his episcopate he consecrated 166 
Elizabeth Ilarley, the eldest daughter of his churches. The restoration of his cathedral 
friend and patron the Earl of Oxford, on church was begun in June 1862, and carried 
]7 Aug. 1836, and by her had an only out at the cost of 40,000/. He preached con- 
daughter, Jane Frances, who married Alex- stantly in dilTerent parts of his diocese, some- 
ander. Count Teleki, and died on 3 May times as often as three times in a single Sun- 
1870. In default of male issue the barony day. Although he was not a total abstainer, 
became extinct on Lord Langdale's death, he was zealous in promoting temperance. He 
His wife survived him, and upon the death was regarded as one of the leaders of the 
of her brother Alfred, the sixth and last earl evangelical school, and was strongly opposed 
of Oxford, resumed her maiden name as the to the introduction of any ceremonies or doc- 
heiress of the Oxford family. She died on trines not strictly in accord with the opinions 
1 Sept. 1872. of his party. At the same time his long epi- 

[Hardy's Memoirs of Lord Langdalc (1852); ] scopate seems to have been free from all ac- 
Foes's Judges (1864), ix. 136-46; Annual Re- \ tions at law on matters of ritual. During the 
gister, 1861, appendix, pp. 280-1 ; Gent. Mag. | last two years of his life he was disabled by 
1851, XXXV. N.S. 661-3 ; Law Magazine, xlv. sickness from active work, and some news- 
O.S. 283-93 ; Law Review, xiv. 434-6 ; Legal paper attacks were made on him for not re- 
Observer, xlii. 436-7 ; Iaw Times, xvii. 59, 60 ; , signing his see. As, however, eminent phy- 
Campbell's Lord ChanceUors, viii. passim ; Edin- i gj^ians assured him that he might hope to be 
burgh Keviow. Ixxxv. 476-90 ; Quarterly Review, restored to health, he did not see fit to resign. 



xci. 461-603.] G. F. R. B. 

BICKERSTETH,ROBERT(181C-1884), 
bishop of Ripon, the fourth son of the Rev. 



He died at his palace at Ripon 16 April 1884, 
leaving four sons and oiie daughter. Bishop 
Bickersteth published his speech on the Irish 



John Bickersteth, rector of Sapcote, Leices- j Church Disestablishment Bill, I^ndon, 1869, 

tershire, and Henrietta, daughter of Mr. G. | and several charges, sermons, lectures, tracts, 

Lang, was bom at Acton, Suffolk. His father and prefaces to books. 

was brother of Edward Bickersteth [q. v.l [Record, 18 April 1884; Leeds Mercury, 

After some medical training, he entered 16 April 1884; Guardian, May 1883; private 

Queens' College, Cambridge, and graduated information.] W. H. 

H8 a junior optime in 1841. He was ordained 

the same year to the curacy of Sapcote, where BICKERTON, Sir RICHARD (1727- 

he remained until 1843. " The next year he j 1792), vice-admiral, son of a captain in the 
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4th dragoon guards, entered the navy in 1739, 
on the outbreak of the war with Spain. In 
the following year he was appointed to the 
Suffolk, of 70 guns, with Captain Davers, 
and sailed in her to the West Lidies, to form 
part of the expedition against Cartagena in 
the s{)rinff of 1741. After more than two 
years in the Suffolk he was for a few months 
in the Stirling Castle in the Mediterranean; 
he was then appointed to the Channel station, 
with Sir Charles Hardy or Sir John Norris, in 
the St. George, Duke, and Victory. Fortu- 
nately for himself [see Balchen, Sir John]/ 
he was early in 1744 appointed from the Vic- 
tory to the Cornwall, of 80 guns, hearing the 
flag of his old captain, now Vice-admiral 
Davers, who was going out as commander- 
in-chief to the West Indies. Admiral Davers 
promoted him to a lieutenancy on 8 Feb. 
1746-6, and he continued on the same 
station, in the Worcester, till the peace of 
1748. In 1759 he commanded the ^tna 
fireship in the Mediterranean with Boscawen, 
by whom he was advanced to post rank on 
21 Aug. after the destruction of M. de la 
Clue's squadron at Lagos. He was then ap- 

Jointed to the Glasgow frigate in the West 
ndies, and in 1761 to the Lively in the 
Channel. In 1767 he commanded the Re- 
nown in the West Indies ; on the dispute about 
the Falkland Islands in 1770 be was ap- 
pointed to the Marlborough, which he com- 
manded for three years, and at the naval re- 
view, June 1773, steered the king's barge and 
received the honour of knighthood. For the 
next four years he commanded the Augusta 
yacht, and, when war with France was immi- 
nent in the spring of 1778, was appointed to 
the Terrible, of 74 guns, which he commanded 
in the battle of Ushant, 27 July. During the 
shamefrd summer of 1779, while the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain swept the 
Channel, the Terrible was one of the fleet at 
Spithead under Sir Charles Hardy. In 1780 
Bickerton commanded the Fortitude, of 74 
guns, still in the Channel, under Admirals 
Geary and Darby, and assisted in the second 
relief of Gibraltar, April 1781. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed to the Gibraltar, 
80, as commodore of the flrst class ; and with 
six other ships of the line and two frigates 
under his orders, he sailed for the East Indies 
on 6 Feb. 1782. The squadron did not 
arrive on the station till the beginning of the 
following year, with many men sick of 
scurvy. They were, however, able to take 
part in the indecisive action off Cuddalore, 
20 June 1783. Sir Richard returned to Eng- 
land in 1784, and in 1786 was appointed 
commander-in-chief at the Leeward Islands, 
with lufi broad pennant on board the Jupiter, 



from which he was superseded on his promo- 
tion to flag rank 24 »ept 1787. Durmg the 
Spanish armament of 1790 he held a command 
in the fleet under Lord Howe, and hoisted 
his flag in the Impregnable, of 90 guns. He 
became a vice-admiral on 21 September, and 
the dispute with Spain being happilyarranged, 
he was appointed port-admiral at Plymouth, 
with his flag in the St. George. He was 
still holding that office when he died, of an 
aponlectic fit, 25 Feb. 1792. 

He was created a baronet 29 May 1778, 
on the occasion of the king's visit to Ports- 
mouth. At the time of ms death he was 
member of parliament for Rochester. He 
married, in 1758, Mary Anne, daughter of. 
Thomas Hussey, Esq., of Wrexham, and had 
issue two sons and two daughters. 

[Chamock's Biog. Nav. vi. 349 ; Beatson*8 
Naval and Military Memoirs (imder date) ; 
Burke's Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies.] 

J. K. L. 

BICKERTON, Sir RICHARD HUS- 
SEY (1759-1832), admiral, son of Vice-admi- 
ral Sir Richard Bickerton [q. v.], entered the 
navy in December 1771, on board the Marl- 
borough, then commanded by his father. In 
the Marlborough, and afterwards in the Au- 
gusta yacht, he continued with his father till 
1774, when he was appointed to the Med- 
way , of 60 guns, flagship in the Mediterranean. 
Two years later he was transferred to the En- 
terprise frigate, and afterwards to the Invin- 
cible with Captain Hyde Parker. On 16 Dec. 
1777 he was made lieutenant in the Prince 
George, commanded by Captain Middleton, 
afterwards Lord Barham. He followed Mid- 
dleton to the Jupiter, of 50 guns, where he 
remained as first lieutenant with Captain Rey- 
nolds, who afterwards succeeded to the com- 
mand. On 20 Oct. 1778 the Jupiter, in com- 
pany with the Medea frigate, fell in with the 
French 64-gun ship Triton on the coast of 
Portugal. A brisk action followed (Beatsov, 
Nav. and Mil. Memoirs^ iv. 441), in which 
both ships suffered severely ; and though no 
particular advantage was gained on either 
side, the odds against the Jupiter were con- 
sidered so great as to render her equal en- 
gagement equivalent to a victory. Her 
first lieutenant was accordingly promoted 
20 March 1779, and appointed to the command 
of the Swallow sloop. After nearly two 
years' service in the Channel the Swallow 
was sent out to join Sir George Rodney in 
the West Indies ; and on 8 Feb. 1781 Bicker- 
ton was posted into the Gibraltar. In the 
action between Hood and De Grasse off 
Martinique, 29 April 1781, he commanded 
the Invincible, ana was soon afteni\'ards sent 
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Jiome in command of the Amazon frigate. BICKHAM, GEOKGE, the elder (d. 
From 1787 to 1 790 he commanded the Sibylle 1709), writing-master and engraver, was born 
frigate in the West Indies. By the deatn of about the end of the seventeenth century, 
his father in 1792 he succeeded to the baro- , He was the most celebrated penman of his 
netcy, and in 1793 commissioned the Ruby, I time, and published in' 1743 a folio volume 
64, for service in the Channel. Towards the | entitled * The Universal Penman . , . ex- 
end of 1794 he was transferred to the Kamil- ' emplified in all the useful and ornamental 
lies, in which he went to the West Indies | branches of modem Penmanship, &c. ; the 
and Newfoundland, returning in the end of j whole embellished with 200 beautiful decora- 
1796 to form part of the North Sea fleet, in ' tions for the amusement of the curious.' He 
1796, under Admiral Duncan, and of the also practised engraving, but his productions 
Channel fleet in 1797 under Lord Bridport. I in this department had little merit. He 
In 1798 he commanded the Terrible, still in engraved llubens's 'Peace and War' and 
the Channel fleet, and attained the rank of | * Golden and Silver Ages;' 'Philosophy,' a 
rear-admiral 14 Feb. 1799. In the autumn large plate from his own design; a few por- 
of the same year he hoisted his flag at Ports- traits, including those of Sir Isaac Newton, 
mouth as assistant to the port-admiral ; in Bishop Blackall, Stephen Duck the poet, and 
May 1800 he was sent out to the Mediterra- George Shelly, John Clark, and Robert More, 
nean, and, with his flag on board the Swift- writing-masters ; the plates to * British Mo- 
siure, had the immediate command of the narchy,or a new Chorographical Description 
blockade of Cadiz until joined by Lord Keith of all the Dominions subject to the King of 
in October. During the following year, with Great Britain,' 1748; and those to *The 
his flag in the Kent, he was employed on the Beauties of Stow,' 1763. Bickham was a 
coast of Kgypt, conducting the blockade in member of the Free Society of Artists, and 
the absence of the commander-in-chief, and exhibited with them from 1701 to 1766. His 
afterwards superintending the embarkation ' stock-in-trade, plat<)s, &c., were sold by auc- 
of the French army. For his services at this tion in May 1707, and he died at Richmond 
time he was rewarded by the sultan with | in 1709. 

the order of the Crescent, with the insignia [Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (Wornum). 
of which he was ceremoniously invested by ; p. 969; Strott's Biog. Diet, of Engravers (17H6) ; 
the capitan pasha 8 Oct. 1801. During the ' Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engraver* 
short peace he remained in the Mediterranean (ed. Graves). 1885; Redgrave's Dictionary of 
as commander-in-chief, and, on the renewal Artists (1878); MS. notes in British Museum.] 
of the war, as second in command under | I*. F. 

Lord Nelson, with whom he served, during j BICKHAM, GEORGE, the younger (d. 
1804 and the early months of 180o, in the ijggA engraver, son of George Bickham {d. 
blockade of Toulon. In May, when ^el8on 17(59. r^ yi ^.^^ ^^e of the earliest political 
sailed for the West Indies, Bickerton, with | caricaturists, and executed manv of the liu- 
his flag m the Royal Sovereign, was left in porous designs i)ublished bv Messrs. Bowles, 
command (Nelson Despatches, vi. 421), but | jj^ engraved < A View and Representation 
was soon afterAvards called home to take ^f the Battle of Zenta, fought 11 Sept. 1090,' 



office at the admiralty, where he continued 
till 1812, when he was appointed comma nder- 



and * The Description of the Loss of his 
Majesty's Ship the Northumberland, taken 



in-chief at Portsmouth. His active service ^^y ^j^e French, 8 Mav 1744;' also manv 

head-pieces for songs, portraits of himself 
and his father, and that of Serjeant Thomas 
Barnardiston [q. v.] llie younger Bickham 



ended shortly after the grand review in 1814, 
at which he commanded in the second post 
under the Duke of Clarence. He attained 



the rank of yice-admiral 9 Nov. 1805, of ad- ^..^s the author of * An Introductive Essav 

miral 81 July 1810, was made K.C.B. 2 Jan. ^^ Drawing, with the Nature and Beautv of 

18 5, lieutenant-general of marines 6 Jan. Li^ii^. ^,1^ Shadows,' &c., 1747. He died in 

1818, and succeeded \v lUiam I v as general 1753 

ofmarinesinJunel830 Inl823heassumed, jg^*^^^^,^ 3. j^j^^. of Engravers (1786); 

by royal permission, the name of Hussey R^grj^^e's Dictionary of Artist* (1878); MS. 

before that of Bickerton. He married, in ^^^^ i^ British Museum.] L. F. 

1788, Anne, daughter of Dr. James Athill, 

of Antigua, but had no children, and on his BICKLEY, THOMAS,D.D. (1618-1596), 

death, 9 Feb. 1832, the baronetcy became bishop of Chichester, was bom at Stow, in 

extinct. ' Buckinghamshire, and began his education 



[Marshairs Roy. Nav. Biog. i. 125; Ralfes 

i. 17€ 
J. K. 



Naval Biog. ii. 277 ; Gent. Mag. cii. i. 175.] 

.. Li. 



as a chorister in the free school of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He afterwards became 
demy, and in 1641 was elected a fellow of the 
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college. lie acquired considerable reputa- prudence.* The tablet is surmounted by a 
tion as a reformer and preacher of reformed small kneeling ef^gy of the bishop, ' which 
doctrine, and soon after the accession of Ed- shows him/ says Wood, * to have been a 
ward VI was appointed one of the king's comely and handsome man.' If so, ideas of 
chaplains at Windsor. It is hard, however, manly beauty must have changed very much 
to Delieve a story told by Fuller ( Worthies, since Wood's time. 

p. 131), that, to show his contempt for the [Fuller's Worthies, p. 131 ; Wood's Athenie 
doctnne of transubstantiation, he on one oc- Oxon. ii. 839 ; Bicklcy's Register in Chichester 
casion broke the Host in pieces in the col- Cathedral ; lansd. MSS. 982, f. 238.1 
lege chapel at evening prayers and trampled W. K. W. S. 

it under his feet. Anynow, he was too 

notable a man to stay with safety in the BICKNELL, ALEXANDER (d, 1796), 
country during the reign of Mary, and ac- author, was an industrious litterateur of the 
cordingly he retired to France, where he last quarter of the eig:hteenth century, whose 
spent most of his time in study at Paris and writings received their due meed of ridicule 
Orleans. Returning to England after the or faint praise in the * Monthly Review,' and 
accession of Elizabeth, he enjoyed rapid pro- are now forgotten. He died 22 Aug. 1796 in 
motion, being made, within ten years, chaplain St. Thomas's Hospital, London, 
to Archbishop Parker, rector of Biddenden , He published the following books and 
in Kent, of Sutton Waldron in Dorsetshire, pamphlets : 1. * History of Edward Prince of 
archdeacon of Stafford, chancellor in Lich- Wales, commonly termed the Black IMnce,' 
field Cathedral, and warden of Merton Col- 8vo, 1777. 2. * Life of Alfred the Great, King 
lege, Oxford. of the Anglo-Saxons,' 8vo, 1777. 3. ' The 

He was made bishop of Chichester in 1585, Putrid Soul, a Poetical Epistle to Joseph 
consecrated at Lambeth on 30 Jan., and Priestley, LL.D.,' 4to, 1780. 4. * The Patriot 

Historical 
of Lady 
Rewards 

in the diocese. Some of the returns to of Good Nature.' 7. * The Benevolent Man, 
articles of inquiry made at his visitations a Novel.' 8. * Prince ALrthur, an Allegorical 
have been presented amongst the episcopal Romance.' 9. * Doncaster Races, or the His- 
records, and supply curious information re- tory of Miss Maitland, a True Tale, in a series 
specting the condition of the church at that of letters,' 2 vols. 12mo, 1790. 10. *AHis- 
time. The altars had, as a rule, been moved tory of England and the British Empire,' 
out from the east end, and complainta are 12mo, 1791. 11. ' The Grammatical Wreath, 
numerous that * the floor was not paved or a Complete System of English Grammar,' 
where the altar had stode.' The walls of all 12mo, 1790. 12. * Instances of the Mutabi- 
churches were required to be * whyted and lity of Fortune, selected from Ancient and 
beautyfied with sentences from Holy Scrip- Modem History,' 8vo, 1792. 13. *Philoso- 
ture.' A quarterly sermon from the parish phical Disquisitions on the Christian Religion, 
parson was considered a sufficient allowance ; addressed to Soame Jenyns, Esq., and Dr. 
but even this was not always regularly given, Kenrick.' It is stated on the title-page of 
and in some parishes it is stated that there : No. 9 that Bicknell edited Captain J. Car- 
had not been any sermon for a year or more. ! ver's * Travels through the Interior Parts of 
Bishop Bickley died in 1596, and was buried ! North America,' 8vo, 1778, and Mrs. George 
in the cathedral on 26 May, when *his body : Anne Bellamy's * Apology for her Life,' 6 vols. 




was accompanied to the earthe with dyverse 
woorshipfull persons * (note in Heralds' Office ; 
KByNETT). He bequeathed 40/. to Magda- 
len College, to be expended on ceiling and 
paving the school, and 100/. to Merton for 
the purchase of land, the revenue of which 
was bestowed annually on one of the fellows 
who preached a sermon to the university on 



12mo, 1785. 

[Monthly Review, vols. Ivii. Iviii. Ixiii. lxx\'iii., 
New Series, ii. iv. v. ix. ; Grent. Mag. ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.] C. W. S. 

BICKNELL, ELHANAN (1788-1861), 
patron of art, was bom 21 Dec. 1788, in 
Jllackman Street, London, being the son of 



May day in the college chapel. j William Bicknell, serge manufacturer there, 

A tablet to Bickley's memory is attached and of Elizabeth Bicknell, previously a Miss 
to the north wall of the lady chapel in Kandall, of Sevenoaks, Kent. Elhanan Bick- 
Chichester Cathedral. The inscription (in ! nell's father had been partly educated at 
Latin) states that he administered his diocese ! Wesley's school at Kingswood, Bristol, and 
* piously and religiously, with sobriety and always entertained John Wesley in Black- 
jBincerityi the highest justice and singular man Street when he came to preach at Snow's 
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} fi'j'. z^u:-:.^' &.' m» umniu; tiiv m'j*^i u^ll "wii^ mi krdmt and kdvunoed libenL 

..-I,.— ^->ri irj-^-- '' r .Jtniiii T- r pursuit- uT tliit Ii»r pum»-:»ru»d nniuiriuufim ccmsifl^enOT and 

■ Aif. uh-r vii.'u :*•. V u- nuiuei-. wut- EriiBiiuii "»B.TXL:y. wnt a jirintTj*! c/»nTTilrtrtfir to the 

V Ui-.-i«-*>r:. ttU'.ii.'r v»i • '. xl•^t.■rMlI lleBion*' buildiii^* of ih*: izniiJirijiii clmiiel at &ixtaii, 
I a CV.'-^iC/ J-»-,'^'i-ii«r»,2.vii.. Th* i, W'iliiiuL UiC rbv*- IJXiC*/. ir.i ibe BriiiMi and Foreign 

A»r:4J«;L li.'ic:::' 'lit t n'vriiru: \if rki^vyrk Uiurayittn A»iKicia.n«i (/nyianpr. 7Dec.l&<Jl, 

ii "!*• ^•aj y. Hi- e »i llluuimi. b iiirtii. and }•- '^-•O •. Hi^ remarkable bufdncse powers, 

a liu'iiu^ - lui: l.l^ uuriniii v ut iinitzUilut. v LIcL -wtrtr rwxjsmised cm aJI eides, led to 

IK ^[^m^rrju^jy tiunvuiii^rvi. i: ii- i-iifc auLii'.«r Lit belxur iiiTi^ed to betcame a paitner in the 

11 .'-^rvrL t '.-iiuru'r.ttriHT it iwru'r \lbid.\ jmut £rm of MandslaT. the eminent engineer, 

JJluuiiui ill' iojvI V iM> •:-'.; utTi'i^jci I'v ui^ fit! her. but iLi* offrr "wa? declined. In ]So9 his 

T u: . ua.' uu* fS'.i.'.Ki"!!*''^ L H'.'irjol u: P'.maerV L*jiihL be^im \o faiL and he retired from 

}u\t\. ii . "'^f'. V ii«-i. JJlufcimL w ll^ txi iidiui;:« bu^:IA*-^<'. He pasf^d The reft of hi« time at 

•vou'.-'tft :: :■- 7 j-.r.in;: ^'oimuot in 1'!*'^: lienie lO.whereLe died i?r Nor. 1S61, aged 

»:ii'. •U'-.'r'r.. lauMUi: lIluuiiLtV b'.■il'.oHeliow^. TJ < /wyvi r^r, 30 Nov. IS^il i. Hewashnned 

V i*« 7'ii".iiuu*' '^^ .idt. h.t:*rw«'^fr Lord Cium- at Nor»"'x»d- 

••*; .!•.»' j-u-". J I J'!*^ JfcHiuntt viib »^i;t III 1 ^i^ Biclmell married Lncinda Browne, 

■-. '^uui!.t. ii**.- Sii'vvh'.iurr, v.- learn farm- a pi^t*r of llablot Knifht Browne (^'Phiz'). 

iiur . yu: ut tiit «i: '.tf a y«ir '.Li* pmjeci H«r left a larsrefamilr by this and a preTiona 

w u^ t-'Jt.tid'.»i**?d Jl* retuniKj t.o Loudon and mania^«r.and several of his^ sons < one of whom 

y.K\x*a':, L ii'a. *.: »viiiiri-oii Butt*, enpayf-d marrif^ the only child of David Roberts, 

:.\ \iX»^ vyt/nij. in "iifcLie li^iieri-. iti.'.' which, for It- A. i. in ?»ucof-«iin^ to his fortune, have 

■.■■i*rr ixJ. t *x!i^\'^ry. he tbrew aJl Lifr active made names fir themselves in the various 

*-*evj** tii'-liitucitliijriiude. A>x»ut 1^?J0 depart mfnt?» of art jiatronage. travel, and re- 

•j*: -'.»?►?«*» iA'.'w '.111; repeal of the iiavi;fiiti'''n form, in which he himself took such constant 

-t» t- ^iiei ijL ti'iUiTioi- v 'jul-i injure hi» indi- d»:lii:ht. 

i^cut. in.de. ye: }jt inu^ri-fcLiiuouVly fcuppon^d fWaa^renV Trrti>xres of Art in Great Britain, 

-.■^. ruvvirii*eL-t. t..i;jetLer with the a>»lition j. 36. ii. 341*; Chri^tian Reformer, xviii. 65 

•/ a prr.*j'.-l-'»L : ai;i wLeu the inevitable et Nt^q. ; Inqoinrr. 1861, p. 895; Art Journal, 

*'r:ygf..iij^ 'A hi- ur;'ierTAkJJjg'j and hi^ income 1K62, j*. 45; Aihrna^m. 7 Dee. 1861 ; Times, 

•».u«^- JU* cLwrrfuJjy at-'.-ppit'd it. In IS?^. 27 April 1863; private informat ion.] J. H. 
•-trlrji' 'xn.'UpitJ'i }ii* re-'ideucve at W*im^ Hill. 

•rv-rrvy. -:i*w: 3*li*. Birknell commence*! BICKXELL, HERMAN (1S30-1876), 

••-Af* ill? JULfcirrjitifient *•'.•] l«^;t ion of picture*, author, orientalist, and traveller, third son of 

*- ',i •.iie ai'yienj B.-iii'-h •<:h«'x>l. In the Ellhanan Bicknell ^q.v.~, bom at Heme Hill 

V. vrMr of twirlve year*. l»s'ir>-^J. he Ije- l^AprillKiO, received his education at Paris, 

'si-iVr tlv: p'/**ef^jr of maKterpi'rce*? of Gains- Hanover, University College, and St. Bartho- 




* i'*.>r;.', iLevr -plendid works with many assistant suTfroon. whence he was transferred, 

y.i-fjr* ',f i^:ri:y.'.iT*i. fsuch a> liaily's * Eve.' en- in ISVJ, to the 81st regriment at Mianmir, 

r.r.'r.^i %J t.^e principal apartments of his Lahore. Whilst sending four years in India, 

;.^ sM:. hzA were alway« ho'^pitably ojpen to throughout the period of the great mutiny, 

*ir.<e >.-p*:ct:'>rj of art connois-seurs. Bicknell, ho assiduously studied oriental dialects, at 

:r.,T*:f,v':r, \jf:*:ixm»' a'-fjiiaint^ with artis^ts intenals exploring i»OTt ions of Java, Thibet, 

r:.i«:ai.M:'ve«. a^ w*.-Il a* with their work3: he and the Himalayas. On returning to Eng- 

7(4> r/iur.:f;c^ni in hU ]iavments, and gene- land, bv the Indus and Palestine, he ex» 

r» i.'W er.T^rtain«l tliem. Bicknell had bought changed into the S4th regiment, and was soon 

ffiAny of Tum»;.'''« Ijest works before Mr. Rus- placinl on the staff at Aldershot, but speedily 

ik Ti'*i a/i w-a/.'y had madetheir beauties known, resigned his commission, that he might devote 

ilr Ijkd a •Tr^njf desire to leave his collec- himsi'lf entirely to travel and languages. 

tUtn to the nation: but for family reasons From this period he undertook many journeys 

hi- pict'ire*, which numbered 122 at his of various duration and ditficulty, extending* 

'l»*4fn, wer»' eventually sold at Christie's friuu the Arctic regions to the Andes of Ecua- 

aiu-tion rooms, realising a simi little short dor, and from America to th»» far East, more 

of '^>/XlO/. (Time*, 27 April 1803). The especially with the object of improving him- 

.^f arv pii« of Hertford bought about one-third self in ethnology*, botany, and general science, 

for hin own galler>'. In 1862 ho started from London in the as- 

In politics and in theology Elhanan Bick- sumed character of an English Mohammedan 
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gentleman, and, without holding intercourse 
with Europeans, proceeded to Cairo, where he 
lived for a considerable period in the native 
(juarter of the city. By this time so inti- 
mately acquainted had he become with the 
habits ana manners of Islam, that in the 
spring of the same year he boldly joined the 
annual pilgrimage to the shrine of Moham- 
med at Mecca, and successfully accomplished 
a dangerous exploit which no other English- 
man had achieved without disguise of person 
or of nationality. In 1868 he passed by Aleppo 
and the Euphrates to Shiraz, where he resided 
i^me months in 1869, employed in making him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the scenes 
and life of Persia, in order to carry out more 
efficiently the great work of his liie, a metri- 
cal and literal translation of the chief poems 
of Hafiz, which, during fifteen years, had been 
under revision. But on 14 March 1876, before 
the manuscripts had received their final cor^ 
roctions, his life was abruptly terminated by 
disease, induced or hastened by the wear of 
constant change of climate, exposure in moun- 
tain exploration, and by an accident in an at- 
tempt to ascend the Matterhom. He died 
in London, and was buried at Ramsgate. As 
H traveller he had great powers of endurance, 
he was a fair draughtsman, and as a linguist 
of unsurpassed ability ; his varied accomplish- 
ments being also imited with the happiest 
power of lucidly explaining the most abstruse 
theories of metaphysics and etymology, which 
his extensive reading had mastered. Besides 
the translation of Hafiz (posthumously issued) 
he published a few pamphlets. 

[Bicknell's Hafiz of Shiraz. 4to, 1875 ; Times, 
'2o Aug. 1862; reviews in periodical literature, 
December 1875 to September 1876; private in- 
formation.] A. S. B^L. 

BICKNELL, M— (1095 P-1723), actress, 
was sister of Mrs. Younger, an actress, who 
survived her some years. Mrs. Younger in- 
formed Mrs. Saunders, a well-known actress 
who had for some years quitted the stage, 
that her father and mother, James and Mar- 
garet Younger, were bom in Scotland ; that 
the former rode in the third troop of the 
Guards, and served several years in rlanders 
under King William, and that the latter was 
a Keith, * nearly related to the late earl 
marshall.' The letter giving these facts is 
written from Watford to the author of the 
* History of the English Stage,' obviously in 
response to a request for information, and is 
dated 22 June 1730. It does not appear 
whether the name of Bicknell, which is 
frequently written Bignell, was taken for 
the purpose of distinguishing the bearer from 
her sister, or whether it is that of a husband. 



On 7 Nov. 1706 we first hear of Mrs. Bick- 
nell playing, at the Haymarket, * Edging, a 
Chambermaid,' in * The Careless Husband* of 
Cibber, her associates including Wilks, Cibber, 
Mrs. Oldfield, and Mrs. Barry. Subsequent 
years saw her appear as Miss Prue in Con- 
g^eve's * Love for Love,' Miss Hoyden in the 
* Relapse ' of Vanbrugh, Melantha (the great 
r61e of Mrs. Mountfort) in * Marriage k la 
Mode,' and other characters of which sauci- 
ness and coquetry are the chief features. 
Her name appears to a petition signed by 
Barton Booth and other actors of Drury 
Lane Theatre, presented apparently about 
1710 to Queen Anne, complaming of the re- 
strictions upon the performances of the peti- 
tioners imposed by the lord chamberlain. 
She remained at Druiy Lane from 1708 to 
1721, on 14 Feb. of which year she * created ' 
the character of Lady Wrangle in Cibber's 
comedy, the * Refusal.' Her last recorded ap- 
^pearance was on 2 April 1723. The * Daily 
Journal ' of 25 May following announces her 
death from consumption. Steele had a high 
opinion of her. In the ' Tat ler ' for 5 May 1 709 
he calls her pretty Mrs. Bignell, and in that for 
16 April previous he says that in the * Country 
Wife ' she Mid her part very happily, and haa 
a certain grace in her rusticity, which gave 
us hojxis of seeing her a very skilful player, 
and in some parts supply our loss of Mrs. 
Verbruggen.' In the * Spectator ' for Mon- 
day, 6 Slay 1712, he talks of her * agreeable 
girlish person,' and her * capacity of imita- 
tion,' and in the * Guardian ^ for 8 May 1713 
he calls her his friend, and gives a singularly 
pleasant picture of her winning ways. Her 
signature to the petition mentioned above is 
M. Bicknell, suggesting that her name might 
be Margaret, like her mother. 

[Genest's English Stage ; History of the En|;- 
lish Stage (Curll), 1741 ; Davies's Dramatic 
Miscellanies; Chalmerses British Essayists, vols, 
i., xi., 16.] J. K. 

BICKNOR or BYKENORE, ALEX- 
ANDER {d, 1349), archbishop of Dublin, was 
prebendary of Maynooth and treasurer of Ire- 
land, when in 1310 he was elected to the arch- 
bishopric by the two cathedral chapters of 
Dublin on the resignation of Ferings. His 
election, however, was set aside by Edward II 
in favour of Lech. On the death of Lech in 
1313 Walter Thornbury was elected, but died 
before consecration ; and on 29 Jan. 1314 
Bicknor received a letter from the king to 
Clement V asking that his election might 
be confirmed, and stating that he was weU 
spoken of by Richard de Burgh, earl of 
Ulster, and other nobles of Ireland {Fcedera, 
ii. 408). Being employed on the king's 
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businesH, he was for some time unable to his jmrt. kept him in exile for nine yeaiv. 
go to Kome; nor was it until ±2 July l>iiring hisi absence, the archbishop, in 'l 335, 
1317 that he was consecrated bv Nicolas of held a vis^itation in Cfesory, and seized the 
Prato, cardinal of Ostium. The next year revenues of the see, until the pope suspended 
he was made lord justice of Ireland, and, his metr^ipolitical power over the aiocese. 
after receiving this appointment, visiteil On 13 July 133S he was present at the 
Dublin and was enthroned. Ho received a ctmsecration of Richard Brintworth to the 
summons to the English ])arliament, though see of London. He is said to have preached 
by what right does not ap])ear {Firtt Hfjtort a sermon in Christ Church, Dublin, against 
on the Peerage J 27($) ; and <m 2\ Sept. of the swarms of beggars who infested the 
the same year joined the Archbishop of city, which stirred up the mayor to take 
Canterbur}* and the Bisho]|) of AVinchester measures to put down the eviL He built 
in jmblishing the excommunication of Kobert the bishop's house at Taulaght. In 1348 he 
Bruce in a consistorial court held at St. prvsideil at a synod held at Ihiblin, in which 
Paul's (."Iw/i. Paul, 28.3). Tliat he had several important decrees were made con- 
some care for the welfare of his province is ivming ecclesiastical disjoipline and govem- 
evident from his foundation of a collegi* in ment. l>uring the last years of his life he 
St. Patrick's church in 1320. This founda- was engagtnl in a dispute with Ralph, arch- 
tion WAS confirmed by John XXII, but the bishop of Armagh, concerning the right to 
scheme fell through 'for lai»k of students the primacy of Ireland. He died in 1^49. 
(Ware ; D'Alton) About the same time [D'Altoni Archbishops of Dublin : Sir Jamea 
^« « • ,^ "^'^ "* Inisboyue a prebtmd ^^-^ Antiquities of Ireland ; Rmer's Fasdera, 
ol ht. 1 atrick 8. In 1323 he was sent on an etl. 1704; Annales Paulini ap.' Materials for 
embassy to France, in company with Ed- the Hi»t. of Edw. I and Edw. II, ed. Stubbs 
miind, earl of Kent, the kings bnUher. (Rolls 5^^r.) ; St ubbss Constitutional History, ii. 
Tlieir mission was unsuccessful {Y/iOffit/ma 360.] W. H. 
Neusti-iiB, 258). Again the next vear he 

went with the earl to negotiate peace with BIDDER, GEORGE PARKER (I80t>- 

FVance, and to treat for the marriage of the 1878), the rapid calculator and engineer, was 

Prince of Wales with a daughter of the bomat Moreton Hampstead,avillage on the 

King of Aragon {I\edera, iii. 45; Ann. borders of Dartmoor, where his father was a 

Paul, 307). On his return the king ai*cus«Hl stonemason. As a child he showed a most 

him of causing the surrender of l^a Rozelle extraordinary power of mental calculation, a 

in Aquit4iine. It was probably during his |)ower in whicli he was equalled bv few and 

stay in Fnmce that he was persuaded to iierhaps surpassed by none who tave ever 

join the plan that was formed there for the live<l. He was about six years of age when 

overthrow of the I )esiHmst»rs, for in May he first commenced the study of figures, by 

1325 the king wrote to Poih; John setting learning to count up to ten. Hb instructor 

forth his causes of com])laint against him, was an elder brother, and the instruction 

declaring that he was an enemy of his ceased when he could count up to one 

minister, the younger l)esj>enser, and that hundred. The gradual steps bv which he 

he had wasted the revenues of Ireland, and acquired his jwwers of calculation, and tlie 




in 1320, liicknor joined her party, and united , paper, without disclaiming for himself special 
with other prelates and banins in declaring jwwers, he went so far as to assert that 
the Prince of Wales guardian of the kinp- ' mental arithmetic could be taught as easily 
dom in an assembly held at Bristol in as ordinary arithmetic, and that its practice 
October. In Januaiy he took the oath required no extraordinary jM^wers of memory-, 
administered in the (iuildliall to maintain i From the account he gave it appeared that 
the cause of the queen. Hie next year the ^ his own powers were only limited by th»» 
see of Dublin was in the king's hands, the power of registering the various steps of a 
revenues being seized probably in rjrder to calculation as he proceeded, but that this 
insure a setth»ment of the accounts of Bick- ability of registration was carried to a point 
nor's financial administration. In 11^30 the very far beyond the limits of an ordinary* 
archbishop was api)ointed papal collector, j mind. It may probably be assumed without 
About this time he shelten^d certain persons \ much question that he possessed in a great 
who were jirosecuted as heretics by Richard, degree the faculty of * visualising * numbers, 
bishop of Ossory. The bishop complained first recognised by Mr. Francis Galton, and 
to the king ; but Edward, instead of taking that this faculty gave him his wonderful 
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command over figures. His son and his ! committee-room, nor is it easy to conceive 
^n^ndchildren possess this visualising power, a man better adapted to this special sort of 
and they also inherit considerable calculating work. 

abilities. A study of Bidder's system, partly ; But, besides his parliamentary practice, 
natural and partly elaborated, cannot fail to , Bidder was also much employed in tne actual 
lie of value to all who wish to improve their , practice of his profession, and as engineer 
calculating powers; but the power with constructed numeroius railways and other 
which he used it will not readily be rivalled, works at home and abroad. The Victoria 
The lad's peculiar talents, evmced by the Docks (London) are considered one of his 
rapidity with which he answered arithmetical chief constructive works, and, after raQway 
questions requiring the performance of intri- matters, hydraulic engineering principally en- 
cate calcidations, soon drew public attention gaged his attention. But he was more or less 
to him, and his father found it more profitable interested in a large proportion of the subjects 
to carry him about the country and exhibit coming within the wide range of engineering 
him as the * calculating phenomenon ' than to science. He was the originator of the railway 
leave him at school. Fortunately for him his swing bridge, the first of which was designed 
powers attracted the attention of several emi- and erected by him at Reedham on the Nor- 
nent men, by whom he was placed at school, wich and Lowestoft Railway ; he was one of 
first at Camberwell, and afterwards at Edin- the founders of the Electric Telegraph Com- 
burgh. His education was completed at the pany (the first company formed to provide 
university of Edinburgh, where, in 1822, he teleg^phic communication), and he wa« as- 
obtained the prize given for the study of the sociated, either as adviser or constructor, in 
higher mathematics by the magistrates of , many of the great engineering works carried 
Edinburgh. It is pleasant to note that many | out during the time covered by his professional 
years afterwards, m 1846, Bidder founded a career. He died at Dartmouth on 20 Sept. 
bursary or scholarship for poor students of 1878, and was buried in the churchyard of 
40/. a year, which he named the * Jardine Stoke Fleming, an adjacent village. 
Bursary,' in joint recognition of the univer- r^ ^^^ ^^H i^f^ y ^^^^^ j„ ^^^ p^ I„3^ 
Pity where he had obtamed his education, and q^ \y\i 294 ; other interesting details will be 
of the eminent man by whose influence he had found in the paper on Mental Calculation, ibid, 
been sent thither. After a brief employment xv. 251.] H. T. W. 

in the Ordnance Survey and a still briefer trial 

of a clerkship in the office of a life assurance BIDDLE, JOHN (1615-1662), unita- 
company, he took regularly to engineering, rian, was son of a tailor of Wotton-under- 
Ile was employed on several works of more Edge, Gloucestershire, where he was baptised 
or less importance, and became associated on 14 Jan. 1615. He early showed himself 
with Robert Stephenson in 1834in the London a youth of great promise. He was fortunate 
and Birmingham railway. A year or so later enough to come under the notice of George, 
this brought him into parliamentair work, , eighth Lord Berkeley, who allowed him, 
and here he soon found full scope for his mar- with other scholars, an annual exhibition of 
veUous powers of calculation. He could work ten pounds, though he was not yet ten 
out on the instant, and in his head, calcula- j years old. * He was educated,' says Wood, 

'in grammar-learning in the free school, by 



tions which would take most men a conside- 
rable time and require the use of paper and John Rugg and John Turner, successive 
pencil. He was never disconcerted, and he teachers.' I'nder the latter he * outran his 
was always minutely accurate. So great did , instructors, and became tutor to himself.' 
his reputation soon become that on one oc- j While still a schoolboy he * english'd ' 
casion an opposing counsel asked that he — — -- 

should not be allowed to remain in the com- 
mittee-room, on the ground that ' nature had 
endowed him with qualities that did not 
place his opponents on a fair footing.' Nu- 
merous stones are still extant, attesting the 
skill with which he would detect a flaw in 
some elaborate set of calculations, thereby up- 
setting an opponent's case, or would support 



Virgil's Bucolics and the two first Satyrs of 
Juvenal.' These were printed in 1634, and 
dedicated to * John Smith, Esq., of Nibley,' 
Gloucestershire, and the 'Mecsenas of the 
Wottonian muses.' He likewise 'compos'd 
and recited before a full auditory,' in the begin- 
ning of 1634, * an elaborate oration in I^atin 
for the funeral of an honourable school- 
fellow.' He was a dutiful son to his mother 
his own conclusions by an argument based \ who was left a widow in straitened circum- 
on mathematical data, possibly only then put ! stances at this period. 
before him. Probably nowhere else could he He proceedea in 1634 to Oxford, and was 
have found so suitable a field for the exercise entered a student of Magdalen Hall. ' And 
of his peculiar talents as in a parliamentary I for a time,' says Anthony li Wood, ' if I 
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mistake not, was put under the tuition of 
John Oxenbridge, a person noted to be of 
no good principles.* In his colleffe, an early 
bioCTapher informs us, * he did so philosophize, 
as it might be observed, he was determined 
more by reason than authority; however, 
in divine things he did not much dissent 
from the common doctrine, as may be col- 
lected from a little tract he wrote against 
dancing/ 

On 23 June 1638 he passed B.A., and then 
became an eminent tutor in his college. On 
20 May 1641 he proceeded M. A. Before this 
date he had been * invited to take upon him 
the care of teaching the school wherein he had 
been educated \Athe7us Oxon,) Soon after the 
magistrates of Gloucester, * upon amplerecom- 
mendations from the principal persons in the 
university,' chose him * master oithe free school 
in the parish of St. Mary le Crypt in that 
city.' He accepted this appointment, and 
* he was much esteemed for his diligence in 
his profession, serenity of manners, and sanc- 
tity of life.' ' At len^h,' says Wood, * the 
nation being brought into confusion by the 
restless presovterians, the said city garrison'd 
for the use oi the parliament, and every one 
vented his or their opinions as they pleased, 
he began to be free oi his discourses of what 
he studied there at leisure hours concerning 
the Trinity, from the Holy Scriptures, having 
not then, as he pretended, convers'd with 
Socinian books. . . . But the presbyterian 
party, then prevalent, having notice of these 
matters, and knowing weU what mischief he 
might do among his disciples, the magistrate 
summon'd him to appear before him ; and 
after several interrogatories, a form of con- 
fession imder three heads was proposed to 
him to make, which he accomingly did 
2 May 1644, but not altogether in the words 
proposed. Which matter giving them no 
satisfaction, he made another confession in 
the same month, more evident than the 
former, to avoid the danger of imprisonment 
which was to follow if he did deny it.' 

The matter seemed to have blown over, and 
Biddle quietly pursued his study in Holy 
Scripture. His manuscript — ^which ultimately 
he meant to print and publish — containing a 
statement of nis religious opinions, was trea- 
cherously obtained by a supposed friend. 
The parliamentary commissioners were then 
sitting in Gloucester, and were put in posses- 
sion of his manuscript on 2 Dec. 1645. The 
commissioners read his 'Arguments,'and forth- 
with committed their author to the common 
gaol till opportunity should offer of bringing 
nis case before the House of Commons. A 
local gentleman interposing on his behalf, and 
becoming bail for him, he was allowed out 



* on condition of his appearing before parlia- 
ment when required, to answer any charges 
which might be brought against him.' 

In June 1646 Archbishop Ussher, passing 
through Gloucester on his way to London, 
held a conference with the bailed prisoner of 
state, but could not convince him of his errors. 
The great prelate * spoke to and used him 
with all fairness and pity, as well as strength 
of argument,' and it must be added with 
all respect ; * for the truth is,' observes An- 
thony k Wood, * except his opinions there 
was little or nothing blameworthy in him.' 

About six months after he had been libe- 
rated on bail, he was cited to Westminster 
to make his defence. The parliament ap- 
pointed a committee to examine him. lie 
admitted that he did not believe in th»» 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and express* hI 
his readiness to discuss the subject with 
any theologian whom they might appoint. 
There was delay, and Biddle desired Sir 
Henry Vane of the committee to see that his 
cause might be heard or he be set at liberty. 
Vane proposed this on the floor of the house, 
and otherwise showed a friendliness to Biddle 
which did not improve his prospects. Biddle 
therefore boldly published * Twelve Questions 
or Arguments drawn out of Scripture, where- 
in the commonly received Opinion touching 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit is clearlv and 
fiilly refuted,' 1647. Prefixed is a letter to 
Vane, and at the end 'An Exposition of ^\o 
principal Passages of the Scripture alledge<l 
by the Adversaries to prove the Deity of the 
Holy Ghost.' Called to the bar of the house, 
he owned the book, and was remanded to 
prison, and on 6 Sept. 1647 the * Twelve 
Arguments ' was ordered to be burnt by the 
hangman as being blasphemous. 

The * Twelve Arguments ' attracted great 
attention, and was reprinted in the same year. 
It was answered by Matthew Poole in liis 
' Plea for the Godhead of the Holy Ghost,' 
subsequently enlarged. The letter to Vane 
is able and dignified. Nicholas Estwick, 
B.D., and others, exposed mistakes of fact in 
the book, but Bidcne, who read all, would 
not admit that he was confuted. 

On 2 May 1648 an ordinance was passed 
that inflicted the penalty of death upon those 
who denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 
None the less Biddle published in the same 
year his * Confession of Faith touching the 
Holv Trinity according to Scripture,' and in 
quick succession 'The Testimonies of Ire- 
meus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Novatianus, 
Theophilus, Origen (who lived in the first 
two centuries afrer Christ was bom or there- 
abouts), as also of Amobius, Lactantius, &c., 
oonceming that One God and the Persons ot 
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tlie Trinity, with observations on the same. 
Upon the publication of the * Testimonies * 
the assembly of divines sitting at Westminster 
made their appeal to the parliament that he 
might suffer death. The divines had ^ven 
him up as hopelessly unconvertible. Dr. jPeter 
Gunnmg, indeed, visited him still, but with 
no success. But parliament did not confirm 
the divines' appeal. He never was brought to 
trial, and at length personal friends united, 
and one of their numoer once more procured 
his liberation * by becoming surety for his 
appearance whenever he might be called 
upon.' He went down with a friend to 
Staffordshire, and not only became his chap- 
lidn, but also a preacher m a church there. 
Tidings of these things having been conveyed 
to the lord president Bradshaw, Biddle was 
once more apprehended and closely confined. 
Almost contemporaneously his Staffordshire 
benefjEU^tor died, and left hmi a small legacy. 
This was ' soon devoured by the payment of 
prison fees,' and he was left in utter indi- 
gence. His chief support, it is pathetically 
recorded, consisted of a draught of milk from 
the cow every morning and evening.' 

Relief came unexpectedly. A learned man, 
who knew his competency, recommended him 
as a corrector of the press to Roger Daniel, 
printer, who was about to publish an edition 
of the Septuagint. This and other like lite- 
rary employment enabled him, while it lasted, 
to procure a comfortable subsistence. Thomas 
Firmin dared to deliver also at this time 
to Cromwell a petition for his release from 
Newgate. Bishop Kennet thus reports the 
Protector's answer : * You curl-pate boy, do 
you think Fll show any favour to a man who 
denies his Saviour, and disturbs the govern- 
ment ? ' {Begister and Chronicle^ p. 761). 

On 10 Feb. 1662, by the will of Oliver, 
the parliament passed a general act of ob- 
livion. This restored Biddle and many others 
to their full liberty. The first use which 
he made of his recovered freedom was ' to 
meet each Lord's day those friends whom 
he had gained in London, and expound the 
Scriptures to them.' He is also alleged to 
have translated and published at home and 
in Holland a number of Socinian books. It 
is very uncertain which were really trans- 
lated by him. He further organised a con- 
venticle, and conducted public worship. 

In 1654 he again laid himself open to 
leffal penalties. He published now 'A Two- 
fold Catechism, the one simply called A 
Scripture Catechism, the otner A Brief 
Scripture Catechism for Children.' Com- 
plaint was made of these catechisms in parlia- 
ment. Early in December 1654 the author 
was placed at the bar of parliament and 



asked whether he wrote the books. He 
replied by asking whether it seemed reason- 
able that one brought before a judgment-seat 
as a criminal should accuse lumself. After 
debate and resolutions, he was on 13 Dec. 
' committed a close prisoner to the Gatehouse 
and forbidden the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
or the access of any visitant ; and all the 
copies of his books which could be found were 
ordered to be burnt.' 

This resolution was carried out on the 
following day, and a bill afterwards ordered 
to be brought in for punishing him. But after 
about six months' imprisonment he obtained 
his liberty at the court of the Upper or King's 
Bench, 28 May 1 656. He was only out a month 
when he was entangled in a disputation with 
one John Griffin, pastor of a baptist church. 
Griffin was illiterate, and could not possibly 
have held his own against Biddle. But instead 
of mere disputation the law was invoked, an 
information was lodged against Biddle, and 
he was apprehended, and put first into the 
Poultry tfompter and then into Newgate. 
At the next sessions he was indicted at the 
Old Bailey under the obsolete and abrogated 
ordinance called the 'Draconick ordinance,' 
which had been passed on 2 May 1648, but had 
never acquired the force of law. At first the 
aid of counsel was denied him, but after a 
time, on putting in a bill of exceptions, his 
request was complied with, and the trial 
was fixed for the next day. But Cromwell 
interposed his authority and put a stop to 
the proceedings. A miserable tangle ensued. 
The upshot of the whole was that, as the 
lesser of two evils, he was ' banished to the 
Scilly Islands 5 Oct. 1655, to remain in 
close custodv in the castle of St. Mary's 
during his life.' On the day previous (4 Oct.) 
there came out ' Two Letters of Mr. John 
Biddle, late Prisoner in Newgate, but now 
hurried away to some remote Island. One 
to the Lord Protector, the other to the Lord 
President Lawrence, 1655.' He expressly 
separates himself from Socinus as to tne per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit. 

The Protector allowed him 100 crowns 
per annum. He remained in prison until 
1658. In the interval many means were 
taken to obtiiin his release. Calamy inter- 
ceded. Baptist ministers interceded. He 
himself wrote with pathos and power. At 
length, through the intercession of many 
friends, he was conveyed from St. Mary s 
Castle by hctbeaa corpus to the Upper Bench 
at Westminster, and, no accuser appearing, 
he was discharged by Lord Chief Justice 
Glvnn. 

hereupon with alacrity he re-founded a 
'society on congregational principles, and 
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resumed his long suspended classes among \ many parts of the world. Whilst in the Ac- 
his friends/ Thus he continued until Crom- taeon, in 1836, he surveyed a group of islands 
weirs death on 8 Sept. following. Before i discovered by her in the Pacific. When at- 
the parliament summoned by Richard Crom- . tached to the Talbot, 1888-42, he surveyed 
well met, he was advised to retire into the numerous anchorages on the Ionian station, 
country by, it is believed, the lord chief in the Archipelago, and up the Dardanelles 
justice. It was a prudent step, though he and Bosphorus; examined the south shore of 
was reluctant to assent. A committee was the Black Sea as far as Trebizond, as well as 
appointed by the house to examine into the the port of Varna, and prepared a survey, 
state of religion, and one of its first acts was published by the admiralty, of the bays and 
to institute an inquiry into his liberation, banks of Acre. He also displayed much skill 
The matter subsideid. He ventured back to ■ and perseverance in surveying the Sherki 
London. But on 1 June 1662 he was seized in j shoals, where he discovered many unknown 
his lodging * with a few of his friends who patches. A plan which he proposed for a 
were assembled for divine worship, tfnd * hauling-up slip * was approv^ of by the au- 
carried before a justice of the peace. Sir thorities, and money was voted for its con- 
Richard Bro'WTi.* They were* all sent to prison ; struction. For his survey of Port Royal 
without bail.' The trial lingered. At last i and Kingston he received the thanks of the 
he was brought in ffuilty and fined * one common council of Kingston, and on 20 Aug. 
hundred pounds, ana to lie in prison till , 1843, on the occurrence of a destructive fire 
paid ; ana each of his hearers in tlie sum of | in that to\ni,the services rendered by Biddle- 
twenty pounds.' In less tlian five weeks i combe at imminent risk to himself obtained 
after the sentence, the closeness of his im- | for him a letter of acknowledgment from the 
prisonment and the foulness of the air brought merchants and other inhabitants. Fewoflficere 
on a disease which terminated fatally. Sir saw more active service. As master of the 
Richard Brown refused any mitigation of the Baltic fleet, 14 March 1854, he reconnoitered 
prison rules in his favour ; but the sheriff', the southern parts of the Aland islands, 
whose name was Meynell, granted permission Hango Bay, Baro Sund, and the anchorage 
for him to be removed * into a situation more of Sweaborg, preparatory to taking the fleet 
favourable to his recovery.' The indulgence to those places. He conducted the allied 
came too late. In less than two days he fleets to Cronstadt, and taking charge in Led 
died * between the hours of five and six on Sund of the Prince steamer, with upwards 
the morning of 22 Sept. 1062, in the forty- of 2,000 French troops on board, he carried 
seventh year of his age.' that ship to Bomarsimd, and was afterwards 

[Johannis Biddelii (Anpli) Acad. Oxon. quon- l!!!!^!^^ ^^"^ ^"^^ f ^^'"'^ ^T"^' ?^ ""^ 
dam A. M. celeb. Vita. 1682 ; Short Account of employed as assistant master attendant at 
the Life of John Biddle, M.A., 1691 ; Wood'sAth. Keyham lard, Devonport, 18oo-64, and from 
Oxon. ed. Bli88, iii. 693-603 ; Biog.Brit.; Toul- ^^^ latter date to January 1868 as master 
min's Review of the Life, Character, and Writ- attendant of Woolwich \ ard. He was made 
ings, 1791 ; Edwards's Gangraena, iii. 87 ; White- a C.B. 13 March 1867, but the highest rank 
locke's Mem. pp. 270-1. 500, 691 ; Rushworth, he obtained in the navy was that of staft* 
vi. 259, 261 ; Crosby's Hist, of Baptists, i. 206- captain, 1 July in the same year. He was 
16; Life of Thomas Firmin, 1698, p. 10; knighted by the queen at Windsor, 26 June 
Wallace's Anti-Trinitarian Biography ; Biddlo's 1873, and received a Greenwich Hospital 
Works.] A. B. G. pension soon afterwards. His death took 

place at Lewisham, 22 July 1878. He had 

BIDDLECOMBE, Sir GEORGE (1807- , been twice married, first in 1842 to Emma 
1878), captain and author, bom at Portseaon , Louisa, third daughter of Thomas Kent, who 
5 Nov. 1807, was the son of Thomas Biddle- ' died 18 Aug. 1866, and secondly, in the fol- 




kept by I>r. Neave at Portsea, and joined the aged 



ship Ocean of ^Mlitby as a midshipman in 
1823. After some years he left the mercan- 
tile marine, and, passing as a second master in 
the royal navy in May 1828, was soon after 
employed in surveying in the -.-Etna and the 
Blonde until 1833. He was in active service 
in various ships from this date until 1854, 
bluing specially noted for the great skill which 
he displayed m conducting naval surveys in 



Sir George Biddlecombe published the fol- 
lowing works : 1 . < A Treatise on the Art of 
Rigging,' 1848. 2. * l^marks on the English 
Channel,' 1850; sixth edition, 1863. 3. * Naval 
Tacticsand Trials of Sailing,' 1850. 4. <Stenm 
Fleet Tactics,' 1857. This list does not in- 
clude the accounts of the surveys made by 
him in various parts of the world, and which 
were published by order of the admiralty. 
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[The Autobiography of Sir Ttcorge Bitldle- 
eonibo (1878) ; O'Bvrne's Naval Biographical 
Dictionary (1861 edition), pp. 80-2.] 

G. C. B. 

BIDDULPH, Sir THOMAS MYDDLE- 
TON (1809-1878), general, bom 29 July 
1809, was the second son of Robert Bid- 
dulph, Esq., of Ledbury; his mother was 
Charlotte, the daughter of Richard Myddle- 
ton, Esq., M.P., of Chirk Castle, of the old 
Welsh family of Myddleton of Gwaynenog. 
He became a comet in the 1st life guards 
7 Oct. 1826, lieutenant 23 Feb. 1829, captain 
16 May 1834, and brevet>-major 9 Nov. 1846. 
( )n 31 Oct. 1861 he was major in the 7th light 
<lragoons, and lieutenant-colonel unattached. 
He had been gazetted 16 July 1861 as master 
of her majesty's household, for which office 
he had been selected by Baron Stockmar 
(Martin', Life of the Prince Consort, ii. 
:«2-3). On 16 July 1864 he was a])pointed 
nn extra eauerry to her majesty, and Iwcame 
colonel 28 Nov. 1864. Colonel Biddulph mar- 
ried, 16 Feb. 1867, Mary Frederica, only 
(laughter of Mr. Frederick Charles AV. Sey- 
mour, who was at one time maid of honour, 
and afterwards honorary l>edchamber woman 
to the queen. He was created, 27 March 1 863, 
a knight commander of the order of the Bath 
for his civil services, and was appointed, 
3 March 1866, one of the joint keepers of her 
majesty's privy purse, in succession to the 
Hon. Sir G. B. Phipps, and in conjunction 
with General the Hon. Charles Grey. On 
Grey's appointment to be private secretary 
to her majesty, 30 April 1867, Sir Thomas Bid- 
dulph became sole keeper of the privy purse. 
He became major-general 31 May 1866. and 
lieutenant-general 29 Dec. 1873, and he was 
gazetted, 1 Oct. 1877, to the brevet rank of 
general, as one of a large number of officers 
who obtained promotion under the provisions 
of article 137 of the royal warrant of 13 Aug. 
1877. Later in the same year he was sworn 
a member of the privy council. Tlie official 
duties of Sir Thomas Biddulph involved a 
very close attendance upon the queen. He 
died at Abergeldie Mams, near Balmoral, 
after a short illness, during which he was 
daily visited by her majesty, 28 Sept. 1878, 
and was buried at Clewer. Sir Theodore 
Martin says of Sir Thomas Biddulph that * he 
was the last survivor of the three very able 
men — Sir (Tharles Phipps and General Grey 
being the other two — who had been inti- 
mately associated with the prince from their 
position as leading members of her majesty's 
noosehold,' and who always served the queen 
with generous devotion (Life of the Prince 
Contort, iv. 12). 

YOL, Y, 



[Aberdeen Free Press, 30 Sept. 1878; Times, 
30 Sept. and 3 and 8 Oct. 1878; Army List; 
London Gazette; Illiistrated London News, 
5 Oct. 1878; Martin's Life of the Prince Consort, 
1876-80; Queen Victoria's More Leaves from the 
Journal of a Life in the Highlands, 1884.] 

A. H. G, 

BIDDULPH, THOMAS TREGENNA 
(1763-1838), evangelical divine, was the 
only son of the Rev. Thomas Biddulph by 
his first wife, Martha, daughter and coheir 
of Rev. John Tregenna, rector of Mawg^an 
in Cornwall. He was bom at Claines, 
Worcestershire, 5 July 1763, but his father 
became in 1770 the vicar of Padstow in 
Cornwall, and the younger Biddulph was 
educated at the grammar school of Truro in 
that county. In his eighteenth year he ma- 
triculated at Queen's College, Oxford (23 Nov. 
1780), and took his degpree of B.A. and M.A. 
in 1784 and 1787 respectively. He was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Ross of Exeter, 
26 Sent. 1785, being licensed to the curacy 
of Pacistow, and preaching his first sermon 
in its church, and after holding many cura- 
cies became the incumbent of Bengeworth 
near Evesham in 1793. Though he retained 
this small benefice for ten years, he resided 
for the greater part of his time at Bristol, 
and it was as the incumbent from 1799 to 
1838 of St. James's, Bristol, that his reputa- 
tion as a preacher and a parish priest was 
acquired. His doctrines were at first un- 
popular among the citizens of Bristol, but in 
the course of years his services were rewarded 
by the respect and affection of his fellow- 
townsmen. He died at St. James's Square, 
Bristol, 19 May 1838, and was buried 29 May. 
His wife, Rachel, daughter of Zachariah 
Shrapnel, whom he married at Bradford, 
Wiltshire, 19 Feb. 1789, died at St. James's 
Square, Bristol, 10 Aug. 1828. Portraits 
by Opie of the Rev. Thomas Tregenna Bid- 
dulph and of his father and mother are in the 
possession of Mr. W. P. Punchard of Taun- 
ton. The catalogue of the writings of Mr. 
Biddulph occupies more than six pages of the 
*Bibliotheca Comubiensis.' All his works 
were of a theological character, and were 
written in support of evangelical doctrines. 
On their behalf he engaged in controversy 
with the Rev. John Hey, the Rev. Richard 
Warner, and the Rev. Richard (afterwards 
bishop) Mant. A periodical called at first 
* Zion's Trumpet,' but afterwards known for 
many years under the title of * The Christian 
Guardian,' was established by him in 1798. 

[Gent. Mag. x. 331-34 (1838); Bibl. Cornub. 
i. and iii. ; May*8 Evesham, 148 ; Rogers's Opie, 
74-6; Christian Guardian, 1838, pp. 267-63.1 

W. P. C. 
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BIDGOOD, JOHN, M.D. (1624-1690), the 
son of Humphrey Bidgood, an apothecary of 
Exeter, was bom in that city 13 March 1623-4. 
His fatlier was poisoned in 1641 by his ser- 
vant, Peter Moore, a crime for which the 
offender was tried at the Exeter assizes, and 
executed on * the Magdalen j^ibbet belonging 
to the city,' his dying confession being printed 
and preserved in the British Museum. The 
son was sent to p]xeter College about 1640, 
and admitted a Petreian fellow 1 Julv 1642. 
On 1 Feb. 1647-8 he became a bachelor 
of physic at Oxford, but in the following 
June was ejected from his fellowship by the 
parliamentarian visitors. After this loss of 
his income he withdrew to Padua, then a 
noted school of medicine, and became M.l). 
of that university. With this diploma he re- 
turned to England, and, after a few years' 
practice at Chard, settled in his native city, 
where he remained until his death. On the 
restoration in 1660, Bidg(X)d resumed his fel- 
lowship, and in the same year (20 Sept. 1660 ) 
was incorporated M.D. at Oxford. Two years 
later he resigned his fellowship, possibly be- 
cause a kinsman, who had matriculated in 
1661, was then qualified to hold it. His skill 
in medicine was shown by his admission, in 
December 1664, to the College of Physicians 
in LfOndon as honorary fellow — an honour 
which he acknowledged by the gift of 100/. 
towards the erection of their new college in 
Warwick Lane — and by his subsequent elec- 
tion in 1686 as an ordinary fellow. Some 
vears before his death he retired to his coun- 
try house of Rockbeare, near Exeter, but lie 
died in the Close, Exeter, 13 Jan. 1690-1, 
and was buried in the lady chapel in the 
cathedral. A flat stone, with an English in- 
scription, in the pavement indicated the place 
of his burial, and a marble monument with a 
Ijatin inscription to his memory was fixed in 
the wall of the same chapel by his nephew 
And heir. An extensive practice brought 
Dr. Bidgood a large fortune, but his jfood 
qualities were marred by a morose disposition 
and by a satirical vein of humour. He left 
the sum of 600/. to St. John's Hospital at 
Exeter. 

[Prince's Worthies; Miink's College of Phy- 
sicians (ed. 1878). i. 348 ; H<Mise's Exeter G)ll. 
67, 212, 229 ; Bavidson'n Bibliotheca IX»von. 138 ; 
Iaicke'8 Exeter («l. 1731), p. 189; RegiHter of 
Visitorn of Oxford Univ. (Camden Soc. 1881). pp. 
13, 60, 98, 188.] W. P. C. 

BIDLAKE, JOHN (1755-1814), divine 
and poet, was the son of a jeweller at Ply- 
moutJi, and was bom in that town in 1765. 
His education was begun at the grammar 
Achool of that to^Ti, and he proceeded thence 



to Christ Church, Oxford, being entered on 
its books as a servitor 10 March 1774, where 
he took his degree of B.A. in 1778, and those 
of M.A. and D.D. in 1808. He was for many 
years master of the Plymouth grammar 
school, and minister of the chapel oi ease at 
Stonehouse. Neither of these posts brought 
much gain to their holder, nor were his pe- 
cuniary troubles lightened by his obtainmg 
the offaces of chaplain to the prince regent 
and the Duke of Clarence. He was appointed 
Bampton lecturer in 1811, but during the de- 
livery of the third discourse he was attacked 
with cerebral affection, which terminated in 
blindness. In conse<|uence of this crushing 
misfortune he was forced to resign his curacy 
at Stonehouse, and as he was totally without 
the means of support, an appeal to the chari- 
table was made on his behalf in June 1818. 
(Jn 1 7 Feb. in the following year he died at 
Plymouth. 

bidlake's works were very numerous, both 
in divinity and poetry. He published sepa- 
rately at least seven sermons, in addition to 
tliree volumes of collected discourses on 
various subjects (1795, 1799, and 1808). 
His earliest poem was an anonymous * Elegy 
written on tne author's revisiting the place 
of his former residence' (1788). It was 
followed by ' The Sea' (1796), * The Country 
Parson' (1797), * Summer's Eve' (1800), 

* Virginia or the Fall of the Decemvirs, a 
tragedy' (1800), ' Youth' (1802), and » The 
Year' (1813). Three volumes of his poeti- 
cal works were issued in 1794, 1804, and 

1814 respectively. In 1799 he composed 
a moral tale entitled *Eugenio, or the 
Precepts of Prudentius,' and in 1808 he is- 
sued an * Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
graphy .' His Bampton lectures were entitled 

* The Truth and Consistency of Divine lleve- 
lation ' (1811 ). Three numbers of a periodi- 
cal called * Tlie Selector ' were published by 
him at Plymouth in 1809, but with the third 
number it expired. Bidlake was a man of 
varied talents and considerable acquirements, 
but his poetry was imitative, and the interest 
of his tiieological works was ephemeral. 

[Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Gent. Mag. 1813. pt. i. 
560, 1814, pt. i. 410; Worth's Plymouth (2na ed.) 
p. 322 ; Worth's Three Towns Bibliothwa (Trans. 
Plymouth Instit. vol. iv.] W. P. C. 

BIDWILL, JOHN CARXE (1815- 
1853), botanist and traveller, was bom in 

1815 at Exeter, his father being a well- 
known citizen of that place. At an early age 
he went out to New South Wales, and entert»d 
into business as a merchant at Sydney. In 
February 18.39 he started upon an exploring 
expedition in New Zealand. From Tawranga 
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he made his way into hitherto unknown 
regions. So savage were the native tribes 
at that period that, shortly befoi-e the travel- 
ler's arrival at Tawranga, a band from Roturoa 
had seized a number of people and cooked 
them absolutely in sight of the inhabitants 
of the surrounding villages. Bid will ex- 
plored the shores of Lake Taupo ; amongst 
other discoveries made, he found in the vici- 
nity of Roturoa a siwjcies of eugenia, identi- 
fied as the Carina mucronata. In the moun- 
tains of the Arrohaw he met with the 
^gantic tree fern, the Mummiike. lie next 
investigated the great plain of the Thames 
or Waiho. 

Bidwill fell a victim to the spirit of inves- 
tigation. While engaged in marking out a 
new road he was accidentally separated from 
his party, and lost himself, without his com- 
pass, in the bush. He struggled to extricate 
himself, remaining on one occasion eight 
days without food. In cutting his way with 
A pocket-hook through the scrub, he brought 
on internal inflammation, of which he even- 
tually died. Bidwill was an ardent botanist. 
He contributed to the * Grardener s Chronicle ' 
many interesting papers upon horticultural 
subjects, but more especially on hybridising, 
in which he was an adept. * To him,' says 
Professor Lindley, * we owe the discovery of 
tlie famous Bunya-Bunya tree, subsequently 
named after him Araucaria Bidicilli^ and of 
the Nymph€ea gigantca, that Australian rival 
of the Victoria. Bv his friends, of whom he 
had more than most men, his loss will be 
found to be irreparable, and the colony in 
which he died could ill afford to lose him.' 
Bidwill, who died at Tinana, Maryborough, 
in March 1853, was commissioner of cn)wn 
lands and chairman of the bench of magis- 
trates for the district of Wide Bay, New 
South Wales. 

[Bidwirs Rambles in New Zealand, 1841 ; 
Gardener's Chronicle, March 1853 ; Gent. Mag. 
1863.] G. B. a 

BIFFIN or BEFFIN, SARAH (1784- 
I80O), miniature painter, was bom at East 
Quantoxhead, near Bridgwater, Somerset, 
in 1784. Her parents were apparently of 
very liumble station. She was bom without 
arms, hands, or legs (Handbill in British Mu- 
seum, 1881 a 2, where her name is printed 
Beffin\ Her height never exceeded thirty- 
seven inches ; but by indomitable perseverance 
she contrived, by means of her mouth, to use 
the pen, the pencil, and paint-brush, and even 
tlie scissors and needle. Her first instructor 
was a Mr. Dukes (Gent. Mag. xxxiv. new 
series, 668), to whom she bound lierself, and 
with whom she staved sixteen vears. In 



! 1812 she was carried round the coimtry to 
exliibit her powers and ingenuity, and was 
at Swaflfham in October, the race week 
(JIandlnll). A commodious booth was hired 
there for her: the pit seats were 1*., the 
gallery seats 6e?. Miss Biffin wrote her auto- 
graph for lier visitors, drew landscapes before 
them, and painted miniatures (the charge for 
which, on ivory, was three guineas) ; and 
her 'conductor,* probably Mr. Dukes, pro- 
mised to give a thousand guineas if she were 
not found to produce all he described. It is 
complained that Miss Bifhn received only 5/. 
per annum from Mr. Dukes (Gent Mag.) 
The Earl of Morton, becoming acquainted 
with Miss Biffin's talents, had further in- 
struction given to lier in painting by Mr. 
Craig, then popular for his portraits and 
'Keepsake' illustrations (Redgrave, Dio- 
ti(tnary of Artists). The poor little artist was 
patronised by the royal family, and she ma- 
naged to support herself by her art, receiving 
a medal from the Society of Artists in 1821. 
She finallv retired to Liverpool. There age 
overtook lier, exertions of her extraordinary^ 
kind grew very painful, and she fell into 
lK)verty, whicli was only lightened by the 
benevolence of Mr. Richard Rathbone, who 
organised a subscription for her benefit. She 
died 2 Oct. 1860, aged sixty-six years. 

[ChamWrs's Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 404; 
Redgrave's Diet of Artists of British Sch(H»I ; 
Handbill to the Nobility, Ladi(>s, and Gentle- 
men, No. 1881 a 2, Brit. Mus. ; Gent. Mag. vol. 
xxxiv. new .series, 1850, p. 668.] J. H. 

BIFIELD, NICHOLAS. [See Btfield.j 

BIGG, JOHN STAN YAN (1828-1865), 
poet and journalist, was bom at Ulverston 
14 July 1828. He was educated at the old 
Town Bank School in that town, and at an 
early age began to exhibit strong literari- 
predilections. It is said that the 'Arabian 
Slights* Entertainments' first fired him with 
imaginative ardour. He would recite the 
oriental stories to his companions, and as 
the latter recompense<l him for so doing, 
young Bigg was able to indulge the love of 
books, and became possessed of the works of 
the best English poets. At thirteen he was 
sent bv his father to a boarding school in 
Warwickshire. On his return to his native 
town, he assisted his father in the conduct of 
his business. Soon afterwards the family re- 
moved to the beautiful vicinitv of Pennv 
Bridge. Ilis poetical enthusiasm was here 
stirred into action, and he penned many 
attractive lyrics. 

Returning to I'lverston, he published in 
1848 his first work, * The Sea Kmg,* a metri- 

c2 
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cal romance in six cantos, with very copious a year later by one similar, * A Lady and 
historical and illustrative notes. The ro- her Children relieving a Distressed Cot- 
mance arose out of a study of Sharon Tur- tager/ Besides these his * Palemon and 
ner's 'History of the Anglo-Sax6ns/ In Lavinia/ the * Shipwrecked Sailor Boy,' and 
conception it has something in common with * Youths relieving a Blind Man ' were niffhly 
Fouqu6's * Undine,' though Bigg states that popular works, and were all engraved. IVo 
book to have been unknown to him at the time goodpictures from his easel are preserved in 
of the composition of his own work. The the Cottonian Museum at Plymouth. He 
* Sea King ' interested several men of letters, had not the naive rusticity of VVlieatley, nor 
including Lord Lytton and James Mont- the rough and ready naturalism of Morland, 
gomery. Bigg was now appointed editor though by choice of subjex^ts and general man- 
of tlie * Ulverston Advertiser,^ a post which ner of treatment he woidd rightly be classed 
he occupied for several years, lie subse- with those painters. He was highly popular 
quently went to Ireland, and edited for some in his day, and the best engravers were em- 
years the * Downshire Protestant/ the pro- ployed upon his work. In 1787 he became 
prietor of which was Mr. W. Johnston, of A.K. A., and was elected academician in 1814. 
Ballykilbeg House, the author of * Night- He sat to C. R. Leslie for the knight in * Sir 
shade,' and other works. At Downpatrick Roger de Coverley.' The younger painter 
Bigg married Miss R. A. H. Pridham. In spoke eloquently of his fine presence and ge- 
1859 the Bums centenary was celebrated, nial nature. lie died in Great Russell Street 
and his ode competing for the Crystal Palace on 6 Feb. 1828. 

prize was selected by the thre^ judges as [Q^nt. Mag. vol. xcviii. pt. i. p. 376; Red- 
one of the SIX best. grave's Diet, of Artists of the Eng. School.] 

Previous to his Irish experiences, Bigg E. R. 
had written his most important poem, * Night 

and the Soul.' It appeared in 1854. Bigg BIGLAND, JOHN (1750-1832), school- 
belonged to that class of poets which acquired master and author, was bom of poor parents 
the name of the 'Spasmodic School,' a school at Skirlaugh, or Skirlaw, in Holdemess in 
se verelytravestiedbv Professor Ay toun in his Yorkshire, and died, at the age of eighty- 
spasmodic tragedy of * Firmilian.' two, at Aldbrough (PouLSOX, History of Hoi- 

In 1860 Bigg left Ireland and returned to derness, ii. 19) or, according to other authori- 
I'lverston, where he became }x)th editor and ties, at Finningley near Doncaster. He began 
proprietor ofthe* Advertiser,' which position life as a village schoolmaster. At the age 
he continued to occupy until his death. In of fifty (1803) he published his first work, 
18«0he also published a novel in one volume, ' * Reflections on the Resurrection and Ascen- 
entitled ' Alfred Staunton,' which met with a sion of Christ,' occasioned, as he tells us him- 
favourable reception. In 1862 appeared his self, by his religious scepticism. Having 
last work,* Shifting Scenes, and other Poems.' removed his own doubts, he ventured to- 
In the course of his brief career Bigg was place the reasons for his convictions in print, 
a contributor to the * Critic,' ' Literary Ga- His work was a success, and the encourage- 
zette,' ' London Quarterly Review,' 'Eclectic ment he received in consequence determined' 
Review,' 'Church of England Review,'* Scot- him to follow a literar>' career. He soon 
tish Quarterlv Review,' ' Dublin University developed into a professional author, and pub- 
Magazine,' aiid * Hogg's Instructor.' In all lished in rapid succession a series of popular 
the private relations of life he was most books, chiefly connected with geography and 
estimable, and his premature death was history. Towards the end of his life he re- 
widely lamented. He died 19 May 1865, in sided at Finningley, and used to spend a 
his thirty-seventh vear. ; portion of his time in liis garden rearing 

[Works of Hi^^g; Gont.Z^Iag. 1865; GilfilWs f.^u" '""^ ^^f ^f^^es. His long scholastic 

Literary Portrai^S ; Athenirum. 1854 and 1862 ; ^/^ hasj^iven to the majority of his books a 

Ulverston Advertiser, 25 May 1865.] G. B. S. distinctly practical turn. 

He was the author of sundry articles in 

BIGG, WILLIAM REDMORE (1755- the magazines; of a continuation to April 

1828),])ainter, was a pupil of Ed ward Penny, 1808 of Lord Lyttletons * History of Eng- 
R.A., and by choice of his subjects at least a | land in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
faithful follower of his master. In 1778 he i to his Son ; ' and of an addition of the whole 
entered the Academy schools. Bigg de- ' period of the third George to Dr. Gk>ldsmith's 
lighted in depicting florid children. The . * History of England.' His other works are 



first of many engaging works of this class 
w^as exhibited in 1778, 'Schoolboys giving 
Charity to a Blind Man.' It was followed 



1. * Reflections on the Resurrection and As- 
cension of Christ,' 1803. 2. * Letters on the 
Study and Use of Ancient and Modem His- 
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tory/ 1804. 3. 'Letters on the Modem 
History and Political Aspect of Europe/ 
1804. 4. 'Essays on Various Subjects, 2 
•vols. 1805. 5. * Letters on Natural History/ 
1806. 6. *A G^eographical and Historical 
View of the World, exhibiting a complete 
Delineation of the Natural and ArtificialEea- 
tures of each Country," &c., 6 vols. 1810. 
7. *A History of Spain from the Earliest 
Period to the close of the year 1809 ' (trans- 
lated and continued by Le Comte Mathieu 
Dumas to the epoch of the liestoration, 1814), 
5 vols. 1810. 8. * A Sketch of the Historv 
of Europe from the year 1788 to the Present 
Time/ in a later edition continued to 1814 
{translated, and augmented in the military 
part, and continued to 1819 by J. MacCarthy, 
Paris, 1819), 2 vols. 1811. 9. *The Philo- 
sophical Wanderers, or the History of the 
Koman Tribune and the Priestess of Minerva, 
exhibiting the vicissitudes that diversify the 
fortunes of nations and individuals,^ 1811. 

10. 'Yorkshire/ being the 16th volume of 
the * Beauties of England and Wales/ 1812. 

11. * A History of England from the Earliest 
Period to the Close of the War, 1814,' 2 vols. 
1816. 12. * A System of Geography for the 
Use of Schools and Private Students,' 1816. 
13. ' An Historical Display of the Effects of 
Physical and Moral Causes on the Character 
4ina Circumstances of Nations, including a 
Comparison of the Ancients and Modems in 
jegarid to their Intellectual and Social State,' 
1816. 14. * Letters on English History for 
the Use of Schools,' 1817. 15. ' Letters on 
French History for the Use of Schools,' 
1818. 16. * A Compendious History of the 
Jews/ 1820. 

[Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Rhodes's Yorkshire Sce- 
nery; Gent. Mag. 1832; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Poul- 
flons History of Holderness, ii. 19; Annual Bio- 
.graphy.] J. M. 

BIGLAND, RALPH (1711-1784), Gar- 
ter king-of-arms, was bom at Kendal in 
Westmoreland in 1711, his father being 
Kichard Bigland, the descendant of an old 
family originally from Bigland in Lancashire. 
He was appointed head of the College of Arms 
in 1780, after passing through all the minor 
offices. He had been elected Bluemantle in 
1767, Somerset and registrar 1763, Norroy 
Idng-of-arms May 1773, Clarenceux August 
1774; but he enjoyed his elevation as Garter 
king-of-arms only a few years, dying 27 March 
1784 at the age of seventy-three, in St. James's 
Street, Bedford Row. He married at Frocester, 
13 June 1737, Ann, daughter of John Wil- 
kins of that town, by whom he had one son, 
bom on 3 April 1738, and who died at the early 
Age of twenty-two on 1 Dec. 1738. Bigland 
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afterwards married Ann, daughter of Robert 
Weir ; this marriage also being of short du- 
ration, for she died 6 April 1766, leaving no 
issue. The collections which he had made 
during his lifetime for a history of Glouces- 
tershire were intended to have been arranged 
and presented by him to the public. After his 
death they were partly published by his son, 
Richard Bigland of Frocester, Gloucestei^ 
shire, under the title of * Historical, Monu- 
mental, and Genealogical Collections n;lative 
to the Coimty of Gloucester' (fol. 1791-2). 
Among some of his other literary labours may 
be mentioned his * Account of the Parish of 
Fairford, co. Gloucester, with a description 
of the celebrated windows and monuments.' 
In 1764 he also published a small work en- 
titled * Observations on Marriages, Baptisms, 
and Burials, as preserved in Parochial Regis- 
ters,' in which he pointed out the necessity of 
these documents being accurately kept * for 
the benefit of society. An interesting cor- 
respondence between him and Mr. G. Allan 
on various subjects was published in Nichols's 
* Literary Anecdotes.' 

[Noble's History of the College of Amis, 1 804, 
417-18; Lowndes's Bibliographers' Manual , 1 864, 
i. 203; Nichols's Liternry Anecdotes, 1814, viii. 
713-18 ; Gent. Mag. 1788, Iviii. 344 ; 1791. bti. 
345, 725 ; 1793, bciii. 655.] T. F. T. D. 

BIGNELL, HENRY (1611-1660?), di- 
vine, the son of Foulk Bignell of Souldern, 
Oxfordshire, was bom in the parish of St. 
Mary, Oxford, in July 1611. In 1629 he 
became a servitor of Brasenose College, and 
subsequently entered at St. Mary's Ilall. 
After taking the degree of B.A. he was or- 
dained and set up as a schoolmaster. In 
1645 he was maae rector of St. Peter-le- 
Bayly, Oxford, but was ejected from his 
benefice for scandalous conduct. Shortly 
before the Restoration he went out to the 
AVest Indies, where he seems to have died. 
According to Wood he published, in 1640, a 
book * for the education of youth in know- 
ledge,' called * The Son's Portion,' and was 
the author of some other * trivial things not 
worth mentioning.' 

[Wood's AthensB, iii. 406, and Fasti, i. 465.] 

A. R. B. 

BIGNELL, Mrs. [See Bicknell, 

M .] 

BIGOD or BYGOD, Sir FRANCIS 
(1508-1637), rebel, of Settrington and Mul- 
grave Castle in Yorkshire, was descended from 
John, brother and heir of Roger Bigod, sixth 
earl of Norfolk. His grandfather, Sir Ral))h 
Bigod, died in 1616, leaving FVancis, then 
aged seven, his heir (Inq. p,m, 7 Jim. VIII, 
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Xos. 139, 144) ; for his father, John Bigod, 
Imd fallen in the Scotch wars. He had 
livery of lands by patent, 21 Dec. 1529 



soon afterwards knighted. He spent some 
time at Oxford, but took no degree, though 
his letters show that he was a scholar. In 



the oath * bi got ' commonly used by the early 
Normans. But whether the family name 
Bigod had any connection with this term 



{Pat. 21 Hen. VIII, p. i., m. 28), and was or not, it is evident that in England in the 
^ -1 1 • 1 . 1 TT . thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was 

punned upon in words of profane swearing 
(AVright 8 Political SoftJ/s, pn. 67, 68 ; Hex- 
1527 and the following years he was in the ingbuegh*8 Chronicle, ii. 121). 
service of Canlinal Wolsey, and under Crom- i The first i)er8on who, bearing the name of 
well, Wolsey's successor in the favour of Bigod or Bigot, appears in history is Robert 
Henry VIII, was engaged in advancing in le Bigod, a poor Knight, who gained the 
Yorkshire the king's reforms in church mat- favour of AVilliam, duke of Normandy, by 
iers. Nevertheless in 1536 we find him discovering to him the intended treachery of 



implicated (though unwillingly) in the Pil- 
grimage for Grace, an insurrection produced 



William, count of Mortain. This Robert 
may have been the father of Roger, and one or 



by these reforms. In January 1537 he the other, or both, may have been present at 

headed an unsuccessful rising at Beverley, the battle of Hastings. In the * Roman de 

and for this was hanged at Tyburn on 2 June Rou/ iii. 8571-82, the ancestor of Hugh Bigod 

1537. By his wife Katharine, daughter of (perhaps the above Robert) is named as 

William, Lord Conyers, he left a son, I^l])h, holding lands at Malitot, Loges, and Chanon 

who was restored in blood by act of parlia- in Normandy, and as serving the duke in his 

ment, 3 Eldward ^1, but died without issue, , household as one of his seneschals. He was 

and a daughter, Dorothy, through whom the small of body, but brave and bold, and as- 

estates passed to the family of Radclyffe. saulted the English gallantly. Roger Bigod 

Rastell (the chronicler) in a letter to Crom- is not traced in English records before 1079, 




* homonaturaliumsplendorenobilisacdoctus in 1074. In Domesday he appears as hold- 
et evangelicaj veritatis amator.' His letters ing six lordshms in Essex, ana 1 17 in Suffolk. 
1o Cromwell, many of which are preserved From Henry I he received the gift of Fram- 
in the Public Record Office, show him to lingham, which became the principal strong- 
have been dtHjply in debt. He wrote a trea- hold of him and his descendants. He like- 
tise on * Impropriations,' against the impro- wise held the office of king's dapifer^ or 
])riation of parsonages by the monasteries steward, under William Rufus and Henry I. 
(l^ondon, by Tho. Godfray cum privilegio re- He died in 1107, and was succeeded by hi& 
5f«/i, small 8vo). It a])pears to have been eldest son, William, who, however (26 Nov. 
written after the birth of Elizabeth and 1120), was drowned in the 'WTeck of the 
before Anne Boleyn's disgrace, i.e. between White Ship. Roger's second son, Hugh, thus 
8t»pt ember 1533 and April 1536. Copies are entered into possession of the estates, 
in the British Museum and in Lambeth li- At the time of his father's death, whom 
brary, and the preface is reprinted at the he survived some seventy years, Hugh muat 
end of Sir Henry Spelman's * Larger work of have been quite a young child. Little is 
Tithes ' ( 1 647 edition). Bigod also translated heard of him at first, no doubt on account of 
some Latin works, and, diu*ing the insurrec- his youth, but he appears as \im^^dapiferm 
tion, wrote against the royal supremacy. 1123, and before that date he was constable 

LCalendar of Stat^ Papei^, Henry VIII. voLs. ^ Norwich Castle and governor of the city 

iv. and onwards; Tanner's Bil.liothtK^a ; Bale; down to 1122, when it obtamed a charter 

Fuller's Worthies, ii. 209 ; Wood's Athen. Oxon. ^^^ ^^^ crown. Passmg the best years of 

i. 101 ; Wriothesleys Chronicle, i. 64; Blome- '"S manhood m the distractions of the civil 

field's Norfolk, v. 228.1 R. H. B. wars of Stephen and Matilda, when men's 

oaths of fealty sat lightly on their con- 

BIGOD, Hl'GH, first Earl of Norfolk sciences, he appears to have surpassed his 

(d, 1170 or 1177), was the second son of fellows in acts of desertion and treacherv, 

UogerBigod, the founder of the house in P^ng- and to have been never more in his element 




Rou, iii. 4780) in contempt. The second wortl England, and to have swoni to Archbishop 
is said to mean beer-drinkers; the other has | AVilliam Cor}x)is that the dying king, on 
lieen explained as a nickname derived from ] some (juarrel with his daughter Matilda, had 
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disinherited her, and named Stephen of Blois 
his successor. Stephen's prompt arrival in 
England settled the matter, and the waver- 
ing prelate placed the crown on his head. 
Hugh's reward was the earldom of Norfolk. 
The new king's energy at first kept his fol- 



for some time; only in 1169 he is named 
among those who had heen excommunicated 
by Becket. This, however, was in conse- 
quence of his retention of lands belonging to 
tne monastery of Pentney in Norfolk. In 
1173 the revolt of the young crowned prince 



lowers together, but before Whitsuntide in j Henrv against his father, and the league of 



the next year Stephen was stricken with 
sickness, a lethargy fastened on him, and the 
report of his death was quickly spread abroad. 
A rising of the turbulent barons necessarily 
followed, and Bigod was the first to take up 
arms. He seized and held Norwich; but 



the English barons with the kings of France 
and Scotland in his favour, gave the Earl of 
Norfolk another opportunity for rebellion. 
He at once became a moving spirit in the 
cause, eager to revive the feudal power 
which Henry had curtailed. The honour of 



Stephen, quickly recovering, laid siege to the Eye and the custody of Norwich Castle were 
city, and Hugh was compelled to surrender, promised by the young prince as his reward. 



Acting with unusual clemency, Stephen 
spared the traitor, who for a short time re- 
mained faithful. But in 1140 he is said to 
have declared for the emi)ress, and to have 



but the king's energy and good fortune were 
equal to the occasion. While he held in 
check his rebel vassals in France, the loyal 
barons in England defeated his enemies here. 



stood a siege in his castle of Bungay ; yet Robert de Beaumont, earl of Leicester (d, 
in the next year he is in the ranks of 1190) [q. v.], landing at Walton, in Sufiblk, 



Stephen's army which fought the disastrous 
battle of Lincoln. In the few years which 
followed, while the war dragged on, and 



on 29 Sept. 1173, had marched to Framling- 
ham and joined forces with Hugh. Together 
they besieged and took, 13 Oct., the castle of 



Stephen's time was fully occupied in subdu- Hagenet in Sufiblk, held by Kandal de Broc 
ing the so-called adherents of the empress, for the crown. But Leicester, setting out 
who were really fighting for their own nand, from Framlingham, was defeated and taken 
theEarlof Norfolk probably remained within prisoner at Fomham St. Genevieve, near 
his own domains, consolidating his power, Bury, by the justiciar, Richard de Lucy, and 
and fortifying his castles, although in 1143-4 other barons, who then turned their arms 
he is reported to have been concerned in the \ against Earl Hugh. Not strong enough to 
rising of Geoflrey de Mandeville. The quar- fight, he opened negotiations with his as- 
rel between the king and Archbishop Theo- ' sailants, and, it is said, bought them off", at 
bald in 1148 gave the next occasion for ! the same time securing for the Flemings in 
Hugh to come fon^-ard ; he this time sided his service a safe passage home. In the next 
with the archbishop, and received him in ^ year, however, he was again in the field, with 



his castle of Framlingham, but joined with 
others in effecting a reconciliation. Five 
years later, in 1153, when Henry of Anjoii 
landed to assert his claim to the throne, Bi- 



the aid of the troops of Philip of Flanders, 
and laid siege to Norwich, which he took by 
assault and burned. But Henrj' returned to 
England in the summer, and straightway 



god threw in his lot with the rising power, marched into the eastern counties ; and when 
and held out in Ipswich against Stephen's Hugh heard that the king had already de- 
forces, while Henry, on the other side, laid stroyed his castle of Walton, and was ap- 
siege to Stamford. Both places fell, but in proachingFramlingham, he hastened to make 
the critical state of his fortunes Stephen was nis submission at Laleham on 26 July, sur- 
in no position to punish the rebel. Nego- rendering his castles, which were afterwards 
tiations were also going on between the two dismantled, and paying a fine. After these 
parties, and Hugh again escaped. events Hugh Bigod ceases to appear in his- 
On Henry's accession in I)ecember 1154, tory. His death is briefiy recorded under 
Bigod at once received a confirmation of his the year 1177, and is generally mentioned as 
earldom and stewardship by charter issued occurring in the Holy Land, whither he had 
apparently in .Tanuar\' of the next year. The accompanied Philip of Inlanders on a pil- 
first ye^rs of the new reign were spent in grimage. It is to be obsen'ed, however, 
restoring order to the shattered kingdom, that on 1 March of that year his son Roger 
and in breaking the power of the independent appealed to the king on a dispute with his 
barons. It was scarcely to be expected that stepmother, Hugh being then dead, and that 
Hugh should rest quiet. He showed signs the date of his death is fixed * ante caput 
of resistance, but was at once put down. In j jejunii,' i.e. before 9 March. If, then, he 
1 157 Henry marched into the eastern coun- j died in Palestine, his death must have taken 
ties and received the earl's submission. After place in the preceding year, 1170, to allow 
this Hugh appears but little in the chronicles , time for the arrival of the news in England. 
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Henrv took advantage of Roger's appeal to [Chronicles of Matthew Paris and Gervase of 

seize upon the late earl's treasure. Besides Canterbur>' (KolL*» fc>er ) ; Dugdale's Baronagj-, 1. 

the vast estates which he inherited, Hugh 136 ; Foss's Jndgosof hngland, 11. 239 ; Stubby s 

Bigod was in receipt of the third penny Constitutional History-.] E. M. T. 

levied in the county of Norfolk. He was BIGOD, ROGER {d. 12*21), second Earl 

twice married, his first wife being Juliana, OFXoRFOLK.wassonof Hugh, first earl [q. v.] 

sister of Alberic de Vere, earl of Oxford, by On the death of his fiather in 1176, he and his 

whom he had a son, Roger, d. 1221 [q.v.], stepmother, Gundreda, anpealed to the king 

his successor ; and his second, Gundreda, on a dispute touching the inheritance, the 

who after his death was married to Roger countess pressing the claims of her own son. 

de Glanville. Henry thereujion seized the treasures of Earl 




Hoveden, 

borough, ^ ^ 

passim); Dugdales Baronage, i. 132; Blom- lowed. His position, however, was not en- 
field's Bist. of Norfolk, iii. 24 seq.; Stubbs's tirelv overlooked. He appears as a witness 
Constitutional Ristorj- and Early Plantagenets ; to fienry's award between the kings of 
Eyton's Itinerarv of Henry U ; Additional MS. Xovarre and Castile on 1(5 March 1177, and 
31939 (Eyton's Pedigrees), f. 129.] E. M. T. in 118(5 he did his feudal service as steward 

in the court held at Guildford. 
BIGOD, HUGH (d. 12(50), the justiciar. On Richard's succession to the throne, 
was the younger son of Hugh Bigod, third 3 Sept. 1189, Bigod was taken into favour, 
earl of Norfolk. Nothing is known of his By charter of 27 Nov. the new king con- 
early life. In 89 Henry III he was made firmed him in all his honours, in the earldom 
chief ranger of Famdale Forest, Yorkshire, of Norfolk, and in the stewardship of the 
in consideration of a payment of 5(X) marks, royal household, as freely as Roger, his 
and in the next year became governor of the grandfather, and Hu^h, his father, had held 
castle of Pickering. In 1257 he accompanied it. He was next appomted one of the ambas- 
Henry in his expedition into Wales. In 1258, sadors to Philip of France to arrange forthe 




named chietjusticiar, and in that cai)acity had quarrel between the prince and the chancel- 
thecustodyof the Tower of London. He was | lor, AVilliam Longchamp, bishop of Ely, on 
likewise made governor of Dover Castle, but i 28 July 1191, Bigod was put into possession 
resigned that place in 12(51. He must at this of the castle of Hereford, one of the strong- 
period have been very wealthv, for he paid i holds surrendered by John, and was one of 
3,(XX)/. for the wardship of William deKime, the chancellor's sureties in the agreement, 
of Lincolnshire. Hischaracterasa judge has In April 1 193 he was summoned with cer- 
been placed high by Matthew Paris : * legum tain other barons and prelates to attend the 
terraBperitum,quiofticiimijusticiariiestrenue ' chancellor into Germany, where negotiations 
peragens nullatenus |)ermittat jus regni va- i were })e\ng carried on to eftect Ricnard's re- 
cillare.' In 1259-(50 he went with two of lease from captivity ; and in 1194, after the 
the principal judges on a circuit to adminis- surrender of S'ottingham to the king, he was 
ter justice throughout the kingdom. Soon present in that city at the great council held 
afterhebecamegoveniorofScarborough, and on 30 March. At Richard's re-coronation, 
about the end of 12(50 he resigned his office , 17 April, he assisted in bearing the canopy, 
of justiciar, probably from dissatisfaction In July or August of the same year he ap- 
with the concluct of the barons. He after- m*ars as one of the commissioners sent to 
wards, in 12(J3, joined the royal party, and York to settle a quarrel between the arch- 
was present on the king^s side at the battle bishop and the canons, 
ofl^wes on 14 May 12(U, but fled from the After Richard's return home, Bip)d*s name 
field. He was afterwards reappointed to the is found on the records as a justiciar, fines 
government of Pickering Castle. He died being levied before him in the fifth year of 
about November 12(J($, leaving a son, Roger, that king's reign, and from the seventh on- 
who l)ecame in 1270 the fifth earl of Norfolk wards. He also apjwars af* a justice itinerant 

Sq. v.] Bigod was twice married: first to in Norfolk. After Richard's death, Bigod suc- 
oanna, daughter of Robert Burnet ; and ceeded in gaining John's favour, and in the 
secondly to Joanna, daughter of Nicholas de first years of his reign continued to act as a 
Stuteville and widow of Hugh Wake. j^^^8^* ^^ October 1200 he was one of the 
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envoys sent to summon William of Scotland , and displayed great bravery in the skirmish 
to do homage at Lincoln, and was a witness at Saintes,*^ 22 July ; but soon after he and 



At the ceremony on 22 Kov. following ; but 
At a later period he appears to have fallen 
into disgrace, and was imprisoned in 1213. 
In the course of the same year, however, he 
was released and apparently restored to fa- 
vour, as he accompanied the king to Poitou 
in February 1214, and about the same time 
compounded by a line of 2,000 marks for the 
service of 120 knights and all arrears of 
scutages. Next year he joined the confede- 
rate btfurons in the movement which resulted 
in the grant of Magna Charta on 15 June 
1215, and was one of the twenty-live execu- 
tors, or trustees, of its provisions. He was 
consequently included in the sentence of ex- 
communication which Innocent III soon 
afterwards declared against the king's oppo- 
nents, and his lands were cruelly harried by 
John's troops in their incursions into the 
east«m counties. 

After the accession of Henry HI, Bigod 
returned to his allegiance, and his hereditary 
right to the stewardship of the royal house- 
hold was finally recognised at the council of 



other nobles asked leave to retire and re- 
turned to England. In the parliament or 
assembly of the magnates in 1244 Roger 
Bigod was appointed one of the twelve re- 
presentatives of the two estates present, lay 
and clerical, to obtain measures of reform 
from the king in return for a money grant, 
and in the next year he was one of the envoys 
sent to the council of Lyons to protest against 
papal exactions, lledress was refused, and 
the embassv retired, threatening and pro- 
testing; and in the parliament which met on 
18 March 1246, Bigod took part, in drawing 
up a list of grievances and addressing a letter 
ot remonstrance to the pope. 

In 1246 also Roger Bigod was invested 
with the office of earl marslial in right of 
his mother, eldest daughter of William, earl 
of Pembroke, on whom it devolved on failure 
of the male line. Matthew Paris, the chroni- 
cler, has narrated two anecdotes of Roger 
which illustrate his resolute character. In 
1249, when the Count of Ouines was passing 
i through England, Roger ordered his arrest, 



Oxford on 1 May 1221. But before the fol- ' in retaliation for a road tax which he had 
lowing August he died. He was succeeded been forced to pay when traversing the count's 
hy his eldest son, Hugh, as third earl, who, I territories on his embassv to Lyons. And 
however, survived him only four years. i in 1255, when, by spealcing in favour of 

Robert de Ros who was in disgrace, he in- 



[Chiouicles of R. de Hoveden, Bcned. of Peter- 
borough, and Maithew PariM (Roils Ser.) ; Dug- 
•dale's raronage, i. 132 ; Pass's J udges of England, 
ii. 40 ; Stubbs'sConstitutioDal Histoiy ; Eyton's 
Itineraiy of Henry U.] E. M. T. 



curred the king's anger, he openly defied 
Henry, and did not hesitate to give him the 
lie when the latter called him traitor. 

In 1253 Roger was present at the solemn 

confirmation of the charters, when sentence 

. of excommunication was formally passed 

BIG^D, ROGER, fourth Earl OF Norfolk against all who violated them. He was with 

(d, 1270), marshal of England, was grandson the king in France in the same year ; but in 

of Roger, second earl [q. v.], and son of Hugh, Januar\' 1 254 was sent to P]ugland to obtain 

third earl, by his wife Matilda, daughter of monev'from parliament. Soon after he with 



William Marshal, earl of Pembroke. Being 
a m.nor at the time of his father's death, 
early in 1225, his wardship was granted to 
Wiiliam de lK)ngespee, earl of Salisbury, but 
wf.s transferred to Alexander, king of Scot- 



other nobles retired in disgust from the army 
in Gascony. In 1257 he was member of an 
abortive embassy to France to demand certain 
rights. The next year he played an important 
part in the reforms introduced under the title 



l»nd, on the marriage of Roger with Isabella, of the Provisions of Oxford, being one of 
tne kin^s sister. In 1233, when he probably , the twelve chosen to represent the barons, 
came ot age, he was knighted by Ilenr\' III | and subsequently being also a member of the 
At Gloucester, and in the same year received council formed to advise the king. In 1258 
livery of the castle of Framlingham. He was he was one of the ambassadors to attend the 
head of the commission of justices itinerant conference at Cambrav between the repre- 
into Essex and Hertfordshire, issued 1 Aug. \ sentatives of England, France, and Germany. 
1234. In 1237 he greatly distinguished him- The dissensions which si)rang up among the 
Belf by his prowess at the tournament at barons in the course of 1259 eventually sent 
Blythe, Nottinghamshire, in which the rival Roger Bigod, together with others, over to 
barons of the north and south had a serious ; the king's side in opjwsition to Simon de 
encounter. A serious illness, as late as 1257, 1 Montfort. It is in reference to the events of 
was attributed to the exertions he went this period that he is invoked in the political 
through on that occasion. He took part in ' poem preserved by Rishanger ( Wright'^ 
Henry's costly expedition to France in 1242, | Polit, Songs, 121) T 
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tu comes le Bigot, pactum serra sanum ; | joiir face.' ' But without me/ Edward urged. 
Cum His miles strenuus, nunc exerce manum. * you will (fo with the rest/ * Without you. 




holding the castle of Oxford for De Mont- Chronicle, 11. 121; Stubbss Const Hist, il 

fort's partv, and he was one of the five earls l-^)- The council broke up, and Bigod and 

who were summoned to the parUament of Bohun were joined by more than thirty of 

1265. Nothing further is known of him to the great vassals and assembled a force, but 

the time of his death in 1270. He was buried were content with preventing the levy of 

at Tlietford, and, dying without issue, was money or seizure of wool and other com- 

hucceeded in his honours by his nephew modities on their own domains. In answer 

Roger [q. v.] lie had put away his wife ^o * general levy of the miUtary strength 

Isabella of Scotland on the pretext of con- of the kingdom, on 7 July, the two earls re- 

Hanguinitv, but took her again in 1253. 1 ^^sed to ser\'e their officer of marshal and 




chelsey, the clergj- having also been taxed 
BIGOD, ROGEU, fifth Earl OF Norfolk with undue severity. Edward, however, 
(1245-I306),martihal of England, was bom in managed to eftect a reconciliation with the 
1245, and was the son of Hugh BigcMl [q. v.], archbishop, and promised to confirm the 
the justiciar, and nephew of Koger, fourth charters on conditicm of receiving a grant, 
earl [q. v.], whom he succeeded in 1270. The 1 The archbishop undertook to consult the 
])erifMl of his life as a baron luring nearly clergj-, and the king persuaded the chief men 
synchronous with the reign of Edward I, his of the commons who had attended the mili- 
career is clos«»ly identified with the constitu- tary levy to grant him an aid. But the two 
tional struggle with the cnnvn in which the earls still kept aloof. Finally, however, they 
ban)nage ])layed so large a part. Ile^was presented their list of g^evances. But Ed- 
present in the Welsh campaign of 1282, and ward was now at the end of his patience, 
had the cu8t<Kly of the epistles of Bristol and | On 20 Aug. he laid a tax on the clergy, and 
Nottingham, which, however, he afterwards two days after embarked for Flanders, leaving 
surrendered. In 1288 he was found prepar- IVince Edward recfent during his absence, 
ing to levy j)rivate war, but was represst^d The earls did not fail to use their opportunity, 
by Edmund of Cornwall, regent during the They protested against the exactions on wool, 
king^s absence in Gascony. Edward's refonns , and prevented the collection of an aid until 
had alanned the barons, who foresaw the the charters should be confirmed. In these 
curtailment of their power under a strong proceedings they were supported by the 
and well-ordered government. In 1289 the citizens of London. An assembly of the mag- 



spirit of oppf)sition was manifested in thi 



nates and knights of the shires was sum- 



refusal of a subsidy. Then the wars with moned early in October. Bigod and Bohun 

-t.'> IT' l _ i C"__a1 1 — !-• .1- 4.1... I 1 V -_.l _ '.^1 _' 1 i» 



France, Wales, and Scotland, which are the 
])rincii)al events in the history of 1294-<5, 
forced Edwanl to resort to measures of 
arliitrary taxation ; and when, on 24 Feb. 
121>7, lie summoned the baronage to meet at 
Salisbury with the view of making an effort 
for the invasion of France, the barons rv 
1^'lled. I^^ger Bigod and IlumphrtiV I^hun, 
earl of Hereford, were at the head of the 



appeared in arms and with an armed force, 
and the charters, with additional articles 
whereby the king was to renounce the right 
of taxation without national consent, were 
submit ted to the regent for ccmfirmat ion. By 
the advice of his counsellors the prince 
yielded, and the charters were confirmed 
(m 10 Oct. Early in the following month 
this confirmation was ratified by Edward at 



op]K)sition. When Edward called uiM)n them Ghent, 
t > sfrve in (iascony while he took command The king returned to England in March 
in Flanders, they refus«'d to go, on the plea 1298, and, having ccmcluded a i)eace with 
that their teiiiin.* obliged them only to serve France, ])n)ceeded in the summer to the in- 
Ix'vond 8t»as in company with the king, vasion of Scotland. As the price of their 
Turning to Bigod Edward trie<l pei*suasion. i attendance the earls demandtnl a confirmation 
* With you, O king,* Bigml answered, ' 1 will of the charters by the king in person. The 
gladly go; as belongs to me by hereditary ; question of the limits and jurisaiction of the 
right, I will go in the front of the host Ix^fore lorests was the principal cause of contention^ 
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and Edward hesitated long. At last, at the 
parliament of Lincoln, the charters were fully 
confirmed, U Feb. 1301. 

Thruiighout these events lioger Bigod had 
been a prominent figure ; but no sooner had 
the object of the struggle been attained than 
his^ ])ower appears to have collapsed. Hum- 
phrey Bohun liad died in 1298, and the loss 
uf his sup])ort to Bigod no doubt made it 
eM.sier for the king to deal summarily with 



Bigsby was the author of: 1. 'A Lecture 
on Mendicity,' Worksop, 1836. 2. * Seaside 
Manual of Invalids and Bathers,' 1841. 
3. * The Shoe and Canoe,' 1850 ; a narrative 
of travel in Canada. 4. * Thesaurus Silu- 
ricus : the flora and fauna of the Silurian pe- 
riod, with addenda from recent acouisitions ; ' 
a very laborious compilation, published with 
the aid of a Koyal Society grant in 1868. 
5. < Thesaurus Devonico-Carboniferus : the 



the survivor. In 1301 the Earl of Norfolk , flora and fauna of the Devonian and Carbo- 




Kngland, ii. 221 ; Ansclme's Histoire Gen^lo- 
gique, ii. 783 ; Stubbs's Constitutional History 
and Early Plantagenets.] E. M. T. 

BIGSBY, JOHN JEREMIAH (1792- 



Royal Society' 

liack in tail on 12 July following. Seeking ; logue of Scientific Papers' (1800-73) gives 
fnr a cause for this surrender, the chronicler the names of twenty-seven by Bigsby, almost 
Hemingburgh has ascribed it, not satisfac- all treating of American geology. His ear- 
torilv, to a quarrel betwtjen Roger and his liest paper, * Remarks on the Environs of 
bnither John. Roger Bigod died on 11 Dec. Cartha^ Bridge, near the mouth of the Ge- 
1 306, without issue, and, in consequence of his nesee River,' appeared in Silliman's 'American 
surrender, his dignities vested in the crown. Journal ' for 1820. His later papers were con- 
He married twice : first, Alina, daughter and tribute to the * Geological Society's Trans- 
coheir of Philip Basset, chief justiciar of actions,' to the * Philosophical Magazine,' and 
Englandin 1261, and widow of Hugh leDe- to the 'Annals and Magazine of Natural 
spt»ncer, chief justiciar of the barons ; and. History.' 

secondlv,AUce,daughterof Johnlld'Avesne, ^^^o\t by Mr. Robert Ethcridge, F.R.S., 
count ot llainault. • in Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 

[Chr<3nicle8 of Rishanger and Hemingburgh; xxxvii. 41 ; Cat. of Scientific Papers, vols. i. vii. ; 
i)ugdale*8 Baronage, i. 1 35 ; Foss's Judges of Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

BIGSBY, ROBERT, LLD. (1806-1873), 
antiquary, was the only son of Robert Bigsby, 
registrar of the archdeaconrv of Nottingham, 
which office, we are told, he held for upwards 
1881), geologist, born at Nottingham 14 Auff. of thirty-one years. *He had the honour,' 
1 792, was the son of Dr. John Bigsby. He according to his son, * to be a fretjuent guest 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he of the illustrious "Washington while visiting 
took the degree of M.D. in 1814, and pub- America in 1787.' His son was bom at 
lished a 'Bisputatio de vi arsenici vitiosa.' Nottingham in 1806, and was educated at 
Soon afterwards he joined the army as a Repton school. Disappointed in the legal 
medical officer, and ser\'ed at the Cape in prospects to which he had been brought up, 
1817. In the following year he was sent to he turned his attention to the study of an- 
Canada, where he chiefly developed his inte- tiouities, and began to collect materials for 
rest in geology. In 1819 he was commissioned ' a nistory of Repton. He was then residing 
to report on the geology of Upper Canada, at Wilfrid Cottage, Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
In 1822 he became British secretary and having left Repton, where he had stayed for 
medical officer of the Canadian boundary eleven years. The greater part of his life was 
commission. Five ^ears later he returned to spent in the accimiulation and reproduction 
England, and practised medicine at Newark, of archseologic material. He died 27 Sept. 
Nottinghamshire. There he remained until 1873 at 4 Beaufort Terrace, Peckham Rye, 
1846, when he permanently settled in Lon- aged 67. 

don. He was elected a fellow of the Geolo- Bigsby distinguished himself as a virtuoso 
gical Society in 1823, and of the Royal Society or collector of curiosities, * relics and memo- 
in 1869. In 1874 the former society presented rials,' as he calls them, of * illustrious cha- 
him with the Murchison medal. In 1877 he racters.' Amongst his most cherished pos- 
presented to the Geological Society a sum of sessions was Drake's astrolabe. Tliis astro- 
money to provide for a gold medal to be called lal)e, constructed for Captain (afterwanls Sir 
after him, and to be awarded biennially to j Francis) Drake, prior to his first expedition 
students of American geology under forty- to the "West Indies in 1570, and subse- 
five years of age. He died at Gloucester quentlv preser\ed in a cabinet of antiques 
Place, London, 10 Feb. 1881. belongmg to the Stanhope family, was pre- 
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sented in 1783 by Philip, earl of Chesterfield, 
on quitting England as ambtissador to the 
court of Spain, to Bigsby's uncle, Rev. 
Thomas Bigsby, A.M., of Stanton Manor, 
Derbyshire, who had, in the preceding year, 



a National Institution in honour of Litera- 
ture.' 14. * Irminsula, or the Great Pillar, a 
mythological research,* 1864. 15. * A Tribute 
to the Memory of Scanderbeg the Great,* 
1866. 16. ' National Honours and their Xo- 



mamed the Hon. Frances Stanhope, widow, blest Claimants/ Liondon, 1867. 17. *Me- 
the earVs stepmother. In 1812 Thomas ! moir of the Orders of St. John of Jerusalem 
Bigsby gave it to Bigsby's father, who left it ' from the Capitulation of Malta till 1798,' 
to his son. In 1831 Bigsby presented it to , 1869. He edited the 'Histoirand Antiqui- 
W'ilUam IV, who, in his turn gave it to | ties of the Parish Church ot St. Matthew, 
Greenwich Hospital. Other relics of a like Morley, in the County of Derby, by the late 
interesting character were bestowed by Bigsby Kev. ^muel Fox, M.A., rector, with seveu- 
on the Jiritish Museum. Some, however, he teen illustrations from original drawings by 
retained in his own i^ssession, and of these ; George Bailey,' London and Derby, 1872. He 
was Sir F. Drake's tobacco-box, constructed, also contributed largely to various magazines 
he tells us, of the horn of a * foreign animal,' and reviews. 

And bearing the celebrated navigator's anns [Times, 2 Oct. 1873 ; Men of the Time, 8th ed. ; 
and name. He also kept a chain to which New Quarterly Review, July 1868 ; Brit. Mns. 
Drake suspended his compass and other Catal.; the Freemason, 18 Oct. 1 873.] J. M. 
nautical instruments. This chain, about xniTrnxr / ji ^-iw i. • /• t • 

twenty feet long, was worn bv Drake round ,. BII^FRITH ( /7. /i>0), anchont* of Lm- 
his neck in the manner of a cordon, passed, ^^^^^f "^,^» »» referred to by Simeon of Durham 
however, thrice round the body. A fine . «« ^^^^^^^^ ^^ goldsmith s work, and as having, 
originalportrait of AVilliam Burton [(i- v.], the ^" that account, been employed bv .*:thel- 
antiquary, let. 29 (the brother of the author ^;«H bishop of Lindisfame(/ 24-40), to 
of the * Anatomy ' ). painted in 1604, was pre- ^^^^n with gold and gems the famous manu- 
sented in 1837 by Bigsby to the Societv of script of the Gospels known as the ' Durham 
Antiquaries. " i ^^^K ^^^w in the Cottonian Library (Nen) 

Bigsby d^ribes himself in his works as V' V/) ^"^^ ^^^^' ™*^^^* ^" ^^^® manuscript 
LL.D., F.S.A., F.K.S., and as member of a itself by the glossator Aldred m the tenth 
great number of foreign societies. The full century, and recording the names of those 
titles of his }x)oks in the order of their who worked m its production, mentions Bil- 
publication are: 1. *The Triumph of Drake, . pith the anchorite as the one who *^T0Uglit 
or the Dawn of Englaml's Naval Power, a i" smith s work the ornaments that are on 
Poem,' l^ndon, 1839. 2. * Miscellaneous ^"^ outside, and adorned it with gold and 
Poems and Essavs,' London, 1842. 3. *Vi- ^™^ -\^' Bilfriths name also appears 
fiions of the Times of Old, or the Antiqua- nn\«nff the * nomma anchoritarum in the 
rian Enthiwiast,' 3 vols., London, 1848. *I-iber \>tie ot the church of Durham 
4. *BoldonDelaval,aLoveStorv;' also * Mv (Cotton MS. Domitian A. vii.) His bones 
Cousin's Storv; Tlie Man oi'i the GreV were removed to Duriiam, together with those 
Horse ; ' Derby and Londcm, 1850. 7. * Dr. ^^ "^^^er saints, in the eleventh century. 




don, I80I. 10. * Scraps from my Note-Book, I *^^' ' -' 

or Gleanings of Curious Facts connected with : BILL, ROBERT (1754-1827), an ingt 



the Familv History (sic) of D shire;' 

Part I. (IV The Lucky Lackey ; ' (2) ' A Tale 
of a CasK;' (3) *The Dilemma,' London, 



nious mechanician and inventor, was de- 
scended fnjm an old Staifordsliire familv, the 
BiUs of Farlev Hall, and was bom in 17i'V4. 



185.3. 11. *Ombo, a Dramatic Romance in ! His father and uncle had married coheiresses, 
twelve acts, with an historical introduction 
and notes,' I^ondon and Derby, 1 853. 1 2. * His- 
torical and Topographical l)e8cri])t ion of Rep- 



Dorothy and Mary, the daughters of Hall 
AValton, a near relat ive of Izaak Walton, from 
whom thev inherited the freehold estate <if 



ton, in the County of Derby, comprising an ; Stanhope in Staflbrdshire. Bill was designed 
incidental view of objects of note in its vi- for the army, and therefore did not ent«»r 
cinity, with seventy illustrations on copper, 1 the university ; but instead of following 
stone, and wood,' London and Derby, 1854. | the military' profession he occupied hims«^lf 
13. 'liemarks on the Expediency of founding j with literary pursuits and experiments in 
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natural science. His ingenuity was first 
manifested in the invention of minor im- 
provements in the details of domestic con- 
struction: he built his garden-walls on a 
plan fitted to increase the capability of the 
walls for retaining heat ; he devised a new 
method of warming hothouses by means of 
iron cylinders ; and introduced an ingenious 
contrivance for the heating of dwelling- 
liouses. In a pamphlet * On the Danger of a 
Paper Currency,' printed for private circula- 
tion in 1796, he mcidentally and somewhat 
irrelevantly recommended the use of iron 
tanks for preserving water on shipboard, a 
plan which was afterwards followed with 
great benefit in the navy. On the intro- 
duction of gas for lighting houses and streets 
hf joined one of the London companies, to 
whom he gave the advantage of his chemi- 
C4il and mechanical knowledge in erecting 
the apparatus and regulating it^ use; but 
he afterwards retired from the concern on 
account of some disagreement among the 
proprietors. He expended much time and 
money in promoting the introduction of 
Massey's logs for measuring a ship's way at 
sea, printing and circulating on this subject 
in 1806 * A short Account of Massey's Patent 
Log and Sounding Machine, with the opinions 
of certain captains in the navy, merchant 
service, and pilots who have made practical 
use or experimental trials with them.' He 
also exerted himself to promote the adop- 
tion of elastic springs in pianofortes, so as to 
keep them in tune for an indefinite time. In 
1820 he took out a patent for making ship's 
masts of iron, but on trial they were not 
considered sufficiently strong, a defect he 
attributed to the fact that his instructions 
were not properly carried out. In his later 
years he was engaged in experiments for 
rendering inferior timber — sucn as elm, ash, 
beech, and poplar — harder and more durable 
than any other species of wood. He ob- I 
tained permission from government to carry j 
his experiment into practical effect in the 
construction of a ship at Deptford dockyard, 
but did not live to witness the result. He 
died on 23 Sept. 1827. By his marriage to 
Sarah Perks, the daughter of a solicitor, he 
left three daughters. 

[dent. Mag. xcvii. pt. ii. 466-8 ; Burke's His- 
tory of the Landed Gentry, i. 128.] T. F. H. 

BILL, WILLIAM {d. 1501), dean of 
Westminster, son of John Bill of Ashwell, 
Hertfordshire, and brother of Thomas Bill, 
M.D., of the same place, and of St. Bartho- 
lomew's, London, physician to Henry VIII 
and Edw^ard YI, was educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 



in 15:32-3, was elected fellow 7 Nov. 1535, 
took the degree of M. A. in 1530, that of B.D. 
in 1544, and that of D.D. in 1547, havings 
(10 March 154(V7) been admitted master of 
the collegt\ While an undergraduate he was- 
a pupil of both Cheke and Smith, fi-om whom 
he learned a more accurate mode of pro- 
nouncing Greek than that which was then in 
vogue. Strype {Life of Cfieke, p. 8) says 
that it was only througli the influence of 
Cheke and Parker, then (1535) one of the 
queen's chaplains, that Bill was able to raise 
sufficient funds to qualify himself for election 
to a fellowship by discharging his debts to 
the college. By an act passed in the year pre- 
ceding Bill's elect ion (2(5 Hen. VIH, cap. 3) the 
first year's income of a fellowship was payable 
to the crown as * first-fruits ; ' out (s. 23) in 
the case of fellowships of the annual value of 
not more than eight marks not until the fourth 
year from election, security being given in the 
meantime. Bill's fellowship was only of the 
annual value of five marks, and John Bill of 
Ashwell, presumably his father, gave security 
for the payment of f he first-fruits. Probably 
the amount was never paid, as an act (27 
Ilen. VlII,cap.42)exemptingthe universities 
from the tax, which appears to have been re- 
trospective, was passed in 1535-6. As fellow 
of St. John's, Bill was a contemporary of As- 
cham, in whose letters he is sometimes men- 
tioned. At the date of his election to the 
mastership he held the Linacre lectureship 
in physic, which he retained for two years 
after. One of his first acts after his election 
was to give away two of the college leases, 
one to Cheke in consideration of his services 
to the college, the other to one Thomas Bill, 
doubtless his brother the physician, as a pure 
gratuity. In 1548-9, a year marked by the 
visit of a royal commission, he held the office 
of vice-chancellor. In November 1 55 1 he re- 
signed the mastership of St. John's to be 
elected master of Trinity, and in the follow- 
ing December he was appointed one of the 
king's itinerary chaplains, whose duty it was 
* to preach sound doctrine in all the remotest 
parts of the kingdom for the instruction of 
the ignorant in right religion to God and obe- 
dience to the king.' For this service he seems 
to have received 40/. per annum. Next year 
(2 Oct.) he was placed on the committee to 
which the articles of religion were referred 
for consideration. Soon after her accession 
Queen Mary thought fit to deprive Bill of the 
mastership of Trinity. Her commands ap- 
pear to have been executed in a rather brutal 
i fashion, the master being forcibly removed 
from his stall in the chapel by two of the 
fellows, Boys and Gray. It is ciuious that 
we find him mentioned as chief almoner 
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iinder<lat»f 1 Jan.l.>>;V4. It seems likelv that (fol.). ii. pt. i. 297, pt. ii. 523. 529; Strrpei 

h- held that office under Edward VI, but it Ann. (fol.), i. pt. i. 167, 199. 270, ii. pt. iL 490, 

i- .«urpriMng tlmt Marv should nnt luive dis- App. bk. ii. So, x. iv., .Sappl. No. ix. ; Rymer'i 

mi^ him immerliatAv UTion her acces^sion. Ji««*^"^ (2nd ed.). rr. 494, 590; Machjns 

IVoUblv she did m short I V afterwards, for ^."^ S^^\ ^'\ ^^*} ^Jf^L^t!^' 

he spent- the jrreater i«irt of her brief reipi ^I^; ?' «». 5 ^^!«^™ « ^'^'' 'f;/7 203, 3 1 1 ; 

in r^ir.ment-at Sandv, in Bedfordshire, of ^t^^^T^ ^^^Ti^L ^^^^ 

... ri-i* r» xMker, XX. 151 ; T. iSakers Mist, of St* Johns 

which one of his kinsmen, Burjft>yne, was /VavnF^ 19- 




the iKipular excitement which was manifesting 

itself in brutal outrages upon the cAtholics. BILLING, ARCHIBALD (1791-1881), 
Tlie same year he was appointe<l to assirt physician and writer on art, was the son 
Parker in revising the liturgy of Edward VI, of Theodore Billing of Oomlyn, in the 
and was reinstated in the office of chief al- county of Dublin, and was bom there on 
mon^r and in the mastership of Trinity. In 10 Jan. 1791. He entered Trinity Colleg»% 
I>fnt of the following year he preached before Dublin, in 1807, graduated A.B. 1*811, m!B. 
the queen, and ( 20 June) was appointed, with 1814, M.D. 1818, and was incorporated M.D. 
Sir W. O^il, Parker, and others, visitor of at Oxford on his Dublin degree on 22 Oct. 
Eton College and of the university of Cam- 1818. He says himself that he spent seven 
bridge', and on 5 Jul v following was appointed years in clinical study at Irish, British, and 
prf)Vost of Eton College, having been elected continental liospitals before he sought a ftn*, 
fellow on 20 June, (jn 20 Sept. of the same but about iHlo must have settled in I^on- 
vear he institute<l himself to the prebend of don, was admitted candidate (member) of 
^lilton Ecclesia, in the county of Oxford and the College of Physicians on 22 Dec. 181s, 
church of Lincoln, the advowwm of which and fellow on 22'Dec. 1819. He was cen- 
had been devised to him by his brother sor of the college in 1823, and councillor 
Thomas, who died in 1551-2. He again 1852-5. Billing was long connected with 
preached Ijefore tlie queen on March 1559- the London Hospital, to which foundation, 
<iO, and in the same year was placed on a after having been engfaged in teaching there 
commission, of which Parker and the bishop since 1817, he was elected physician on 2 July 
of lymdon were also members, for the revision 1822. In 1823 he began a course of clinical 
of the prayer-lxK>k. On 30 June he was in- lectures, the first course of that kind, com- 
stalknl dean of Westminster. On his appoint- bined with regular be<lside teaching, given 
ment he framed a set of statutes for the regu- in London. He ceased to lecture in 1836, 
lation of the collegiate church, which were and resigned the post of physician on 4 June 
adopted by his successor, (iabriel Ooodman. 1845. On the foimdation of the university 
In this year one of the hostages given by the of London in 1836, Billing was invited to 
Scots for the due fulfilment of their part of become a member of the senate, and occu- 
the treaty of IWwick (A])ril 1560), Archi- pied an influential position on that body for 
liald, s^jn of I^rd Kuthven, was placed under many years. He was also for a considerable 
his can'. The lK)y was still with him at his time examiner in medicine. He was fellow 
death, wliich t(M»k place 15 July of the fol- j of the lloyal Society, and an active member 
lowing year. He was buried on the 20th in of many other scientific and medical societies, 
the chap«'l f»f St. Benedict in Westminster After a long and distinguished professional 
Abl)ey, to which, as also to Trinity College, career, he retired from practice many years 
Cambridge, he was a donor by his will. Five before his death, which occurred on 2 Sept. 
couplets of I^it in elegiac verseof no particular 1881 at his house in Park Lane, 
merit are still legible beneath his eftigy in the Billing w^as a physician of high general 
abljey, and may also lie read by the curious culture, and possessed of many accomplish- 
in CfK)per*s *AtheiuD Caiitabrigiens«»s' (i. 210), • ments not professional. His acute and logi- 
whenralsowilllx* found an abstract of his will. ; cal intellect served him well in embodying 
rn • ij -♦r^-.i !,:-« ui ^^ ni-«« ; oq his large experience in a well-known manual, 
,30; Neale und Bravlcys Westminster, 'i. 109.:.T!»« Hrst Principles of >Iedicine,' which, 
116 ; Dart's Westm.'i. 101 ; Keepe's We«tm. 63. »" '^^^^^^ »ssue m 1831 hardly more than a 
22« ; Stryi)e'H Cheke (8vo), 18 ; Strype's Smith, ' pamphlet, grew to a bulky text-book. It 
cap. ii. ad fin., cap. vii. ad init. ; Strype s Grindal , was at one time very popular, and ran to six 
(fol.), 7, 24, 39 ; Str^^jie's Cninmer (fol.), 273, editions, though now almost forgotten. He 



301 ; Strype's Parker (fol.), i. 43, 79 ; Strype's 
Whitgift* App. bk. i. No. vii.; Strype's Mem. 



gave special attention to diseases of the 
chest, and was among the earliest medical 
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teachers in London to make auscultation, as 
introduced by Laennec, a part of regular in- 
struction. His original views respecting the 



cording to a Gray*8 Inn manuscript, he was 
a reader there. His social position was suffi- 
cient to enable him to be on terms of intimacy 



cause of the sounds of the heart, which have with the families of Past on and of Lord Grey 
only partially been accepted, were first put | de Ruthin. In 1448 he was member of par- 
forth in 1832. He restated them in the liament for London, and was recorder in 1451. 
* Ix)ndon Medical Gazette ' (1840, xxvi. 64), i Alonjj with seven others he received the coif 
and also in his 'Practical Observations on as ser)eant-at-law 2 Jan. 1453-4, and in the 
Diseases of the Lungs and Heart,' a work Hilary term of that year is first mentioned as 
much less successful than the * Principles of arguing at the bar. Thenceforward his name 
Medicine.' In all Billing's writings his is frequent in the reports. Lord-chancellor 
avowed aim was to base medicine on patho- Waynflete appointea him king's serjeant 
logy ; their most striking feature is clearness i 21 April 1458, and Lord Campbell, citing 
of thought, and a striving after logical accu- | an otherwise unknown pamphlet of Billing 
racy which sometimes appears overstrained, in favour of the Lancastrian cause, says that 
Beginning as an innovator, he came in the with the attorney-general and solicitor-gene- 
end to be conservative, and was much op- ral he argued the cause of King Heiu^y VI 
posed to what he reg^arded as the teachings at the bar of the House of Lords. The entry 
of the German school. He took great in- in the Parliamentary Rolls, however (v. 376), 
terest in art, was himself a fair amateur indicates that the judges and king's Serjeants 
artist, and a keen connoisseur in engraved excused themselves from giving nn opinion in 
gems, coins, and similar objects. On this the matter. About the same time Billing 
subject he published an elaborate text-book, appears to have been knighted, and on the ac- 
illustrated with photographs, which has cession of Edward IV his patent of king's 
reached a second edition. Billing was a man ' serjeant was renewed, and in the first parlia- 
of great physical as well as mental activity, ment of this reign he was named, along with 
and was perhaps the last London {>hysician Seijeants Lyttelton and Laken, a referee in 
who occasionally visited his patients on a cause between the Bishop of Winchester 
horseback. No portrait of him appears to and some of his tenants. He is said by Lord 
have been published, except a veij poor . Campbell to have exerted himself actively 
woodcut in the * Medical Circular,' 1852. ' against King Henry, Queen Margaret, and the 
He wrote (all published at London in 8vo): Lancastrians, and to have helped to frame the 
1. * First Principles of Medicine,' 1st ed. act of attainder of Sir John Fortescue, chief 
1831 ; 6th ed. 18o8. 2. * On the Treatment ; justice of tlie king's bench, for being engaged 
of Asiatic Cholera,' 1st ed. 1848. 3. * Prac- m the battle of Towton, and to have advised 
tical Observations on Diseases of the Lungs the ^nt of a pardon, on condition that the 
and Heart,' 1852. 4. * The Science of Gems, opinions of the treatise * De Laudibus ' should 
Jewels, Coins, and Medals, Ancient and be retracted (see Hot, Pari. vi. 2029). At 
Modem,' 1867. Also 'Clinical Lectures,' any rate, in 1464 (9 Aug.), Billing was added 



published in the * Lancet,' 1831, and several 
papers, &c., in the medical journals. 

[Medical Circular, 1852, i. 243; Medical 



to the three jud^s of the king's bench, but 
by the king's writ only ; and the question be- 

ing thereupon raised, it was decided that a 

Times and Gazette, i 881, ii. 373 ; Proceedii^ ' commission in addition to the WTJt was re- 
Royal Med. and Ohirurg. See. 1882, ix. 129; \ q^uired for the appointment of a justice of as- 
Medical Directory, 1881 ; Munk's Coll. of Phys. size. Baker in his < Chronology,' and Hale 
1878, iii. 203 ; Calendar of London Hospital.] I in his * Pleas of the Crown,' says that on the 

J. F. P. trialof Walter Walker for treason in 1400, for 

having said to his son, * Tom, if thou behavest 

BILLING, Sib THOMAS {d. 1481 ?), thyself well, I will make thee heir to the 
chief justice, is said by Fuller ( Worthies, ii. Crown ' — i.e. of the Crown Inn, of which he 
100) to have been a native of Northampton- was landlord — Billing ruled a conviction, and 
shire, where two villages near Northampton Lord Campbell accepts the story. But it 
bear his name, and to have afterwards lived in would seem from the report of the judgment 
state at Ash well in that county. Lord Camp- ' of Chief-justice Bromley in the trial of Sir 
bell (^Litres of the Chief Justices, i. 145) says j Nicholas Throckmorton, 17 April 1554, that 
he was an attorney's clerk ; but this seems the judge at that trial was John Markham 
doubtful. He was, at any rate, a member of FQ'V.], afterwards chief justice next before 
Gray's Inn. Writing to one Ledam, Billing I Billing, and that he directed an acquittal 
says : * I would ye should do well, because ' (see Stow, 415; Fabtan, fJ33). 
ye are a fellow of Gray's Inn, where I was Billing succeeded Markham as chief justice 
fellow' {Piuton Letters, i. 43, 53), and, ac- i of the king's bench 23 Jan. 14<W-9(Duodalb 
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and Foss, art«. * l^illin^* and * Markham'), hav- 
ing precedence over \Vlverton and Bingham, 
justices of the king's bench ; and this office 
ne retained in spite of political changes. For 
when Henry \1 for a few months regained 
the throne new patents were at once issued, 
9 Oct. 1470; and when ICdward IV overt hn^w 
him, 17 June 1471 (Dcgdale, wrongly, 1472, 
and so Campbell), ht?, along with almost 
all the other judges, was confirmed in his seat. 
It is suggested that he may have owed this 
less to his legal talents than to the support 
of the Earl of Warwick. In 1477 (not as 
Campbell, 1470: see IIl'3IE, iii. 201) Billing 
tried Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickshire, a 
dependent of the Duke of Clarence, for trea- 
son, committed in 1474, in saying of a stag, 

* I wish that the buck, horns and all, were in 
the king's belly,' for which he was executed 
(1 State Trials^ 275). Billing is also said to 
have been concerned in the trial of the Duke 
of Ckrence himself (i?o/. Pari. vi. 193). He 
continued to sit in court until 6 May 1481 
(1482, Campbell), when he died and was 
burie<l in Bittlesden Abbey. His tombstone 
is now in Wapi)enham Church, Northamp- 
tonshire. His successor was Sir JohnHussey 
or Husee. He was twice married, first to 
Katerina, who died 8 March 1479, st»cond to 
Mary, daughter and heir of Robert Wesenham 
of Conington in Huntingdonshire, who had 
previously been married to Thomas Lang, and 
then to \Villiam Cotton of Kedware, Staftbrd- 
shire. She died in 1499, and was buried in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, which she and 
Sir Thomas Billing had rebuilt. By his iirst 
wife he had issue* four daughters and five sons, 
one of whom, Thomas, his heir, died in 1500 
without male issue, and was buried with his 
father and mother. 

[Fass*s Lives of the Judge^s ; Caiii[>beirs Lives 
of the Lord Chief Justices ; Dugrhile's Origiues 
Juridiciales ; Coke's Institutes, j)refaco; Gaird- 
ner's Paston Letters, i. 302 ; ClojiO Roll, 13 
Edw. IV, m. 6.] J. A. H. 

BILLINGHAM or BULLINGHAM, 
mCHAKD {Jl. 1350), a schoolman, whose 
name apjwars on the rolls of Merton College, 
Oxford, between 1344 and 1350 (Taxner, 
JiibL Brit. p. 100), is mentioned by Wood 
(Antiquities of Oxford^ i. 447 seqq.^ as having 
been concerned in a riot arising about an 
election to the chancellorship of the univer- 
sity in l»i49. Tanner states that he became 
a priest of Sion, but as that religious house 
was not founded until 1414 we must suj)pose 
that he has confounded two different i)ei*sons. 
Billingham 8 works, all of a theological and 
scholastic character, are enumerated by Bale, 

* Script, Brit. Cat.' vi. 8. Among the nume- 



rous ways in which the name is spelled, the 
only one that calls for special notice is Gil- 
lingham, and this is easily accounted for a^ 
a palftiographical blunder. 

[Authorities cited above.] K. L. P. 

BILLINGS, JOSEPH (A.1758 ?), explorer, 
captain in the Russian navy, in 1776 entered 
on board the Discovery, one of the two ships *,' 
that sailed under the command of Captain 
Cook on his last fatal voyage. He was rated 
as A.B., and in September 1779, after Cook's 
death, was transferred with the same rating 
to the Resolution. He is described in the 
ply-book of the Resolution as a native of 
Tumham Green, and at that time aged twenty- 
one. Some time after the return of the ex- 
pedition to England Billings being at St. 
Petersburg, whither he had probably gone 
as mate of a merchant ship, was induced to 
enter into the Russian navy with the rank 
of lieutenant ; and when, in 17ft4, the empress 
determined to send out an expedition to ex- 
jdore the extreme north-eastern parts of 
Asia, Billings, known by repute as the ' com- 
panion ' of Cook, was judg^jd a fitting man 
to command it. He was definitely appointed 
in August 1786, the objects of the expedition, 
as laid down in his instructions, being * Uie 
exact determination of the latitude and lon- 
gitude of the mouth of the river Kovima, 
and the situation of the greatpromontOTy of 
the Tchukchees as far as the East Cape ; the 
forming an exact chart of the islands in the 
Eastern Ocean extending to the coast <^ 
America ; and, in short, the bringing to per- 
fect ion the knowledge of the seas lying be- 
tween the continent of Siberia and tb© oppo- 
site coast of America.' He received at the 
same time the rank of captain-lieutenant, 
and was instructed, on arriving at certain 
definite points, to take the further rank of 
captain of the second class and captain of the 
first class. Early in September an officer, 
with a competent staff, was sent on to 
Ochotsk to make arrangements for construct- 
ing two ships ; and the expedition, in several 
detachments, proceeded to Irkutsk, where it 
assembled in February 1786. 

A vt^ry full account of the expedition was 
published by the secretary, Mr. Sauer. In 
the course of nine years it carried out the 
objects prescribed for it Avith such exact- 
ness as was then attainable. Gf Billings 
personally we have no information beyond 
what is contained in Mr. Sauer*s book. Mr. 
Sauer did not love his captain, and im- 
plies that he was greedy, selfish, ignorant^ 
and tyrannical, but makes no definite chary^e. 
We can only say that Billings successfully 
commanded the expedition during the whole 
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time, and that by it were made many large 
additions to our knowledge of the geography 
of those inclement regions. Of his furtner 
life, or the date and manner of his death, we 



After giving up authorship, Billings de- 
voted himself entirely to his practice, which 
soon grew very considerable. He was em- 
ployed upon the restoration of the chapel of 



know nothing. I Edinburgh Castle (a government commis- 

[An Account of a Geographical and Astronc ' i^""} the Douglas Room in StirUng Castle, 
mical Expedition to the Northern Parts of S^^"""^ House, Haddingtonshire, for the 
Russia . . . performed ... by Commodore Earl of Wemyss ; the restoration of Han- 
Joseph Billings in the years 1785-1794, narrated bury Hall, Worcestershire; Crosby-upon- 
from the original papers by Martin Sauer, Secre- Eden Church, Cumberland ; Kemble House, 
tary to the Expedition, 1802, 4to; Beloe's Sexa- Wiltshire ; and additions to Castle Wemyss, 
genarian, ii. 10.] J. K. L. Renfrewshire, for Mr. John Bums, upon 

which he was engaged at the time of his 
BILLINGS, ROBERT WILLIAM death, having built the castle itself many 
(1813-1874), architect and author, was bom years before. After 1865 Billings lived at 
in London in 1813, and became, at the age Putney, where he purchased an old English 
of thirteen, a nupil of John Britton, the emi- residence, the Moulin^re, which had once 
iient topographical draughtsman. During the been occupied by the famous Duchess of 
seven years of his articles Billings imbibed Marlborough. He died there 14 Nov. 1874. 
a taste for similar pursuits, which he after- During the latter years of his life, at internals 
wards exemplified in a series of beautiful of leisure, he had again occupied himself 
Avorks, published at brief interAals for the upon one of his old and favourite themes— a 
space of fifteen years. In 1837 he was em- ^ vfew from the dome of the interior of St. 
ployed in illustrating, for Mr. George God- PauFs Cathedral. In this drawing his en- 




. bring them within the range of possible 
in two volumes, of which the plates were and undistorted vision. The drawing, which 
chiefly engraved by John le Keux. He also is on a very large scale, and was unfortu- 
assisted Sir Jefl'ery Wyatville on drawings nately left unfinished, has been lately (1884) 
of Windsor Castle, and prepared numerous deposited in the library of the dean and 
views of the ruins of the old Houses of Par- chapter. 

liament after the disastrous fire. ' rr r *• i? -kjt t t\ * w**. 

4_ .1 1 , 1 _* 1 u- ' rinformation from Mr. J. Drayton Wyatt: 

Among the works he undertook on his own ^J^j^^ ^^^ jg^^ ^„ii 982, 1036.] G. G. 
account mav be mentioned * Illustrations of » » j 

the Temple Church, London,' 1838 ; * Gothic BILLINGSLEY, Sib HENRY (d. IGOO), 
Panelling in Brancepeth Church, Durham,' i lord mayor of London, and first translator of 
1841 1 * Kettering Church, Northampton- ! Euclid into English, was the son of Roger 



shire,' 1843. Still greater eflbrts were the 
important works on Carlisle and Durham 
Cathedrals, published in 1840 and 1843, as 



Billings ley of Cant erbury . He was admitted 
a Lady Margaret scholar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in 1551. He is said to have also 



also an excellent work of the Britton school, j studied for several years at Oxford, although 
called * Illustrations of the Architectural he never took a degree at either university. 
Antiquities of the County of Durham,' , At Oxford he develo^d, according to Wood, 
which appeared in 184H. But his greatest a taste for mathematics under the tuition of 
achievement in this style, and the one with *an eminent mathematician called Whvte- 
which his name is chiefly associated, was the head,' at one time * a fryar of the order of St. 
* Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Augustine.' Billingsley was aften^'ards ap- 
Scotland,' 4 vols. 1845-62, a noble collection prenticed to a London haberdasher, and ra- 
of 240 illustrations, with ample explanatory pidly became a wealthy merchant. He was 
letterpress. His other works deal almost ex- ' chosen sheriff* of London in 1584, and alder- 
clusively with the technicalities of his art, man of Tower ward on 10 Nov. 1585. He 
and are : * An Attempt to define the G^eo- removed to Candle wick ward in 1692, and on 
metric Proportions of Gothic Architecture, 31 Dec. 1596 was elected lord mayor on the 
as illustrated by the Cathedrals of Carlisle , death, during his year of office, of Sir Thomas 
and Worcester,' 1840 ; * Illustrations of Geo- , Skinner. He was apparently knighted during 



metric Tracery, from the panelling belonging 
to Carlisle Cathedral,' 1842 ; * The Infinity of 
Geometric Design exemplified,' 1849 ; ' The 
Powerof Form applied to Geometric Tracery,' 
1851. 

VOL.V. 



1597. In 1694 he had been appointed presi- 
dent of St. Thomas's Hospital, and was from 
1689 one of the queen's four * customers,' or 
farmers of the customs, at the port of London. 
He sat as member for London in the parlia- 

D 
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ment that met on 19 March lOCKW. He difd Queen Anne in 1613 at his house at Listen, 
22 Nov. 1600, and was huried in the church Gloucestershire, which his father had pur- 
of St. Catharine Coleman. To the jioor of chased in 1698 (Nichols, Prcgre8$ei of 



that parish he bequeathed 200/. In 1591 he 
had already founded thrt^e scholarships at 



James /, i. 192, u. 647, 666). 

[Cooper's Athense Cantab, ii. 442; Wood'n 



St. John's Collejire, Cambridgre, for i)Oor stu- ^then. Oxen., ed. Bliss, i. 762; ChaliiieEs s Bbg. 
dents, and had given to the college for their Diet. ; Cal. Dom. State Ripera fr 



maintenance two messuages and tenements 
in Tower Street and in Mark Lane, Allhal- 
lows Barking (Bakkr, St. John's CoUetfe, 
ed. Mayor, i. 4iU). 

Billingsley published in 1670 the first 
translation of Euclid's * Elements of Geome- 
try * that had appeared in English. His ori- 
ginal was the I^t in version attributed to Cam- 

panus, which had been first printed in 1482, tion made by the parliament in 1648, he was 
and again in 1609. A lengthy essay on ma- fortunate to be supplied with a Kentish 
thematical science from the pen of Dr. John fellowship of Corous Christi College, Oxford 
Dee prefaced the volume, and De Morgan has (as having been bom in that county).' In 
suggested that Dee, and not Billingsley, Avas | 1649 he was ' incorporate ' B. A.., and oraained 
the actual author of the translation. Dee, on 26 Sept. of that year in the church of St. 
however, in his autobiographical tracts, (lis- Andrew llndershaft, London. 



from 1690 to 1606.] 
S. L.L. 

BILLINGSLET, JOHN, the elder 
(1626-1684), divine, was bom at Chatham, 
Kent, on 14 Sept. 1626. Wood aavs *he 
was educated mostly in St. John's dolleg»*, 
Cambridge, but, coming with the rout to 
Oxon to obtain preferment on the visita- 



tinctly states that, besides the introduction, 
he only contributed * divers and many Anno- 
tations and Inventions Matliematicall added 
in sundry places of the foresaid English 
Euclide after the tenth booke of the same ' 
{Miscellnnies of Chetham Soc. i. 73). Wood 
asserts that Whytehead, Billingsley's Oxford 
tutor, who lived during his old age in Bil- 
lingsley's house, bequeathed to his old pupil 
a valuable collection of manuscripts, which 
BillingfsW utilised in his * Elements of Geo 
metrie.' In his prefatory address Billingsley 
makes no mention of assistance, but pro- 
mises to translate, if his first effort is well 
received, * other good authors both pertaining 
to religion (as i)artly I have already done), 
and also pertaining to Mathematicall Artes.' 
But this promise was never fulfilled. Two 



While in residence at Oxford he used to act 
as an evangelist in the neighbourhood, preach- 
iiig with uncommon force. 'At lengtir 
(Calamy and Palmer tell ns) ' he had a call 
into one of the remote and dark comen of the 
kingdom to preach the gospel.' This he did 
' very assiduously, viz. at Addingham in Cum- 
berland.' He instituted tntechisiDff, and 
joined a county association for revivalof the 
' scriptural discipline ofparticular churches.' 
Thence he removed to Chesterfield in Deiby- 
shire, Avhich Anthony i Wood thought t(» 
be his first char^. He had many disputa- 
tions with the disciples of George Fox. He 
published * Strong Comforts for Weak Chris- 
tians, with due Cautions against Presumption. 
Being the substance of several lectures lately 
preaclied at Chesterfield inDerbyshire, 1656;' 



letters from Billingsley to Lord Burghley on \ * The grand Quaker proved a gross Liar; or a 
matters connected with the London customs Short. Reply to a httle Pamphlet entitled 



are among the Lansdowne MSS. ((52 No. 19, 
iVI No. 88), and several documents at the 
Record Office dealing with his official duties 



A Dispute between James Naylor and the 
Parish Teacher of Chesterfield by a Chal- 
lenge against him,' &c., printed with 'Strong 



between 1690 and the date of his death bear | Comforts.' George Fox himself replied to 
his signature. One of these ])apers, dated ■ BillingsW in * The great Mystery of the 
11 Nov. 1604, consists of ob8er\'ations on the | great Wnore unfolded, and Anti-Christ's 
danger of decay in shipping, and in the ex- ■ Kingdom revealed with Destruction,' IfJoO. 

TortationofEnglishcloth(Cflr/. iJ?^fl/^P(flr/>^r^, I As his reputation grew, he *had great 
003-10, p. 166). Billingsley was a member i • 5 • - ^ - 

of the Society of Antiauaries founded by 



temptations from (increased) secular advan- 
tages and the importunity of friends to have 
quitted' Chesterfield; but *he wonld not 
yield to a thought of leaving that people, who 
were dear to him as his own soul, and it was 
his heart to live and die with them.' He 



in 



Archbi8h(»p Parker in 1572 {Archesologia, 
i. 20). 

Billingsley was twice married, (1) in ir)72 
to Elizabeth Boome, 'who died in 1577, aged 
35, and (2) to Bridget, second daughter of ■ 
Sir Christopher Draper, who was lord mayor 
in 1566. By his first wife he had a large 
family. His eldest son, Henry, was knighted 
byJame8lon28 June 1603, and entertained 1 1664 against conventicles. lie retired to 



was one of the two thousand deprived in 
1662. He continued to labour among his 
parishioners in private, as he found oppor- 
tunity. He was silenced hj the act of 
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Mansfield, which ' was to him and several 
others a little Zoar.' He went once a fort- 
night to Chesterfield, preached twice on each 
visit, ' and often expounded and catechised,' 
and visited the sick. Having to travel fre- 
quently at night, his health was greatly j 
weakened. Though he was an avow^ non- I 
conformist, he lived * in hearty love and con- I 
cord with the worthy minister of the parish ' at | 
Mansfield, who, with reference to Billingsley, 
said that he * counted it no schism to endeavour 
to help his people in their way to heaven.' 

A t the Restoration he was a zealous royalist . 
Bishop Hacket earnestly entreated him to 
conform, but in vain. 'He knew not,* were 
his words, ' how to mollify oaths by forced 
interpretations, or stretch his conscience to 
comply with human will, in cases wherein 
if he should happen to be in the wrong ^as 
he strongly suspect^ he should be in this) 
he knew human power could not defend 
him/ He died 30 May 1684. ' Out of his 
great modesty' (Palmeb's Nonconf. Mem. 
1. 401) ' he len; an express order in his will 
that there was to be no sermon preached 
at his funeral; but a suitable consolatory 
discourse was addressed to the family on the 
Lord's day following by [Matthew] Sylvester* 
on Romans xii. 12. Posthumously appeared 
* The Believer's Daily Exercise, or the Scrip- 
ture Precept of being in the Fear of the 
Lord examined and urged in Four Sermons,' 
1600. He had two sons who became well 
known as nonconformist ministers at Hull 
and London [see BiLLn^esLET, Jomr, jun.] 

[Wood's Athens, ed. Bliss, iv. 61 1-2 ; Palmer s 
Nonconf. Hem. i. 400-2; Calamy's Account; 
Billingsley's own writings.] A. B. G. 

BILLINGSLEY, JOHN, the younger 
(1667-1722), nonconformist divine, son of 
John Billingsley [q. v.], was bom at Chester- 
field, Derbyshire, in 1667. First trained by his 
father, he proceeded to the university of Cam- 
l>ridge, being entered of Trinity College. 
Wilson (History of Dissenting Churches, 
i. 77) says : * When neither his inclination 
nor circumstances allowed his longer continu- 
ance at the university, he was placed under 
the care of the famous Mr. Edward Baynes, 
of Lincoln.' On leaving Lincoln he com- 
pleted his theological and classical prepara- 
tions under his father, and under an uncle 
Whitlock of Nottingham. He was after- 
wards duly ordained. 

He first preached at Chesterfield. On the 
death of his father — for whose monument 
he composed an elegant and pathetic Latin 
inscription (given by Calamy) — he a|ipears to 
liave served with the celebrated Rev. Edward 
Prime, of Sheffield. For seven years he was 



settled at Selston with ' a plain but serious 
auditoiy.' From this he removed toKingston- 
upon-HuU, where he ministered for about ten 
years. About 1706 he was chosen colleague 
of Dr. William Harris at Crutched Friars, and 
accepting the call was thus placed practically 
in the foremost place among protestant dis- 
senters. He was associated with Dr. Harris 
for fifteen years. * I ever esteemed him,' 
says Dr. Harris, ' a great blessing to the con- 
gregation, and I believe he was thought so 
by everyone in it. We lived together through 
that course of time in a most perfect uninter- 
rupted friendship and endearment ; his labours 
and liis memory will be always precious in 
my account.' 

Besides his work at Crutched Friars, he 
spent Sunday evening during the winter * in 
a catechetical exercise to a numerous con- 
gregation at Old Jewry.' His text-book was 
* The Larger and Shorter Catechisms ' of the 
assembly of divines. He also went over the 
main points in the popish controversy. 

When the unhappy controversy concern- 
ing the Trinity agitated England at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, 
the protestant dissenters convened a synod 
at Salters' Hall in 1719. Thev split upon 
the rock of subscription. Billingsley sided 
with those who opposed subscription. This 
was the more honourable to him, as per- 
sonally he was rigidly orthcKlox . He decbned 
to approve of subscription on the broad prin- 
ciple of opposition to all tests in matters of 
religion. He died 22 May 1722, in his sixtv- 
fifth year, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 
He does not appear to have published any- 
thing. A son John, originally a dissenting 
minister at Dover, married a sister of Sir 
Philip Yorke, afterwards Ix)rd-chancellor 
Hardwicke, conformed and accepted a good 
living in the national church witn a prebend 
in Bristol Cathedral. It is to his honour 
that, notwithstanding his conformity, he re- 
mained ' moderate, and maintained friendly 
intercourse with the dissenters to the last.' 

[Wilson's Hist, of Dissenting Churches, i. 77- 
82; Palmer*8 Nonconf. Mem. i. 402; Harris's 
Funeral Sermon for Billingsley ; Le Neve's Fasti ; 
and authorities on his father.] A. 3. O. 

BILLINGSLEY, MARTIN (Jl. 1618- 
1637), writing-master, was horn in 1591, as 
an inscription round his portrait, prefixed to 
his * Pens Excellencie,' shows ; hut where he 
was horn, or of whom, there is no evidence. 
He was residing in London, in Bush Lane, 
near London Stone, on 22 Dec. 1618, when 
he dedicated his first dainty little work, * The 
Pens Excellencie, or the Secretarys Delight,' 
to Prince Charles. He would appear to have 
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})een the prince's writing? master from a sen- 
tence in nis dedication : * This humble worke 
. . . first devoted to y*" highness gratious 
regard and now . . . putt forth into the 
world/ and from another sentence in the 
preface, * This little booke hath found gracious 
acceptation at the hands of him to whom it 
was first privately intended/ Copies set out 
in the book itself give ample testimony to 
Billingsle/s skill. His portrait proves him 
to have been of good appearance, and repre- 
sents him in huge pleated rufi'and ornamented 
doublet. In 1623, there was another issue 
of the * Pens Excellencie,' both issues being 
notable as early productions of the rolling- 
press (Masset, Origin of Letters, part li. 
p. 24). In 1637, Billingsley published 'A 
Coppie Booke, containing Varieties of Ex- 
amples of all the most cunous Hands written.' 
This was printed and sold at the Globe and 
Compasses, at the west end of St. Paul's, 
towards Ludgat«. It pronounces itself to 
be the second edition. In its few pages of 
directions it refers to a previous work, * The 
Pens Transcendency,' * wherein are directions 
for every particular letter.* On the back of 
the last page there is a list of works (includ- 
ing ' The Pens Transcendency ') — * The Pens 
Celerity,' 'The Pens Triumph,' *The Pens 
Paradise,' and 'The Pens Facility' — all of 
which were probably Billingsley's, and pub- 
lished between 1618 and 1637. An edition of 
* The Pens Excellencie ' seems to have been 
issued in 1641, 4to (Watt, Bibl. Bnt.) No 
later fact concerning Billingsley is to be found. 
Billingsley, like liis immediate predecessor 
in his art, Peter Bales [q. v.], throws very in- 
teresting light on penmen and penmanship. 
' Let not your breast lie on the desk you write 
on, nor your nose on the paper, but sit in as 
majestical a posture as you can/ he says (A 
Coppie Book, 1637 ). He speaks also ( The Pens 
Excellencie, 1618) of London, * this famous 
citie/ swarming with ' lame pen-men,' with 'a 
worlde of snuirting teachers . . . botchers,' 
whose * worke is such weake stuffe as he 
would rather imagine it to bee the scratching 
of a hen than the worke of a profest pen- 
man,' who yet * clap bills upon every post . . . 
and make curriculer progresse over all places 
in this kingdom,' with ' audatious brags and 
lying promises . . . professing to teach any 
one a sufficient hand in a month, and some 
of them doe say in a fortnight.' The num- 
ber of hands set out by Billingsley with 
examples was six, with some additional 
subdivisions. The six were the Secretary, 
' the usuall hand of England ' (yet getting 
•*•• name from secret, he said) ; the Bastard 
retary, or Text : the Roman ; the Italian, 
ere botching and detestable ; ' the Court 



(because used in the courts of King's Bench 
and Common Pleas) ; and the Chancery. 
The Roman hand, Billingsley said, was the 
hand * usually taught to women, because they 
are phantasticall and humorsome.' He dis- 
agreed with those that 'affirme writing to 
be altogether unnecessarie for women,' and 
was of opinion that * no woman surviving her 
husbandi, and who hath an estate left her^ 
ought to be without the use thereof.' 

[Billingsley's ovra Works ; IVIassey's Origia 
and Progress of Letters, part ii. p. 24 ; Watt's- 
Bibl. Brit.] J. H. 

BILLINGSLEYj NICHOLAS (1633- 
1709), poet and divme, was a native of Fa- 
versham, Kent. He was probably son of 
Nicholas Billingsley, one 01 the masters of 
Faversham School and rector of Belshanger 
from 23 Nov. 1644 tiU 4 July 1661. The^ 
parish register of Faversham has, under bap- 
tisms, the entry, * 1633, 1 November, Nicholas,, 
son of Nicholas and Letitia Billingsley.' It 
has been stated that in 1658, when he pro- 
ceeded B.D. [PB.A.], he was in his sixteenth 
^ear ; but this is a mistake caused by a mis- 
interpretAtion of certain allusions in lu» 
poems. In his epistle before his * Infancy 
of the World ' to Francis Rous of Eton,, 
he writes : * It is now [1656] six years com- 
pleat since I was through your favour re- 
moved from my late reverend father's side 
and placed in that famous and flourish- 
ing school of Eaton; from whence, after 
some continuance there, having not the hap- 
pinesse (nor was I alone) to be transplanted 
elsewhere in a college of the same lounda- 
tion, whatever want of learning or somewhat 
else, of much (what if I say more ?) looked 
upon by many now-a-days, or both, were im- 
pediments, I shall not now stand to deter- 
mine ; ' and then he adds that his poetry 
was ' as good as the third lustrum of his age 
was then able to produce.' This epistle is 
dated from Canterbury, 29 Dec. 1656. But 
the mentioning of * third lustrum' implies 
not that in 1656 he was about fifteen, but 
that he was so when the poetry first pub- 
lished in 1656 was composed or produced. 
Similarly one John Swan, among the pre- 
fixed commendatory poems, addresses him 'in 
his fifteenth year.' 

In his * Brachy-Martyrology ' the young 
author styles himself of 'Merton College, 
Oxford.' But his academic attendances must 
have been interrupted by sickness, for he 
tells us that he composed ' Brachy-Martyro- 
logy ' at his father's house when ' dispensed 
from college by illness.' The second part or 
' Brachy-Martyrology ' is dated from Wick* 
ham-Brook, 5 June 1657. 
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He was deprived of the living of Weobley 
dn Herefordshire on the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. He was then married 
to a daughter of Richard Hawes of Lant mar- 
tine (Herefordshire), who was ejected, and 
took up his residence with his son-in-law at 
Abergavenny. There Billingsley kept school 
until, 'by the good offices of Sir Edward 
Harley, ne was settled at Blakeney in the 
parish of Awre in Gloucestershire.' The 
maintenance of this small living (50/. per 
annum) depended upon an impropriation, 
which, 'by tiie generosity of a gentleman, had 
l>een annexed to a chapel of ease' in the vil- 
lage. He was simultaneously offered the 
yicarage, but the principle and conscience 
which had made him ^ve up Weobley con- 
strained him to decline it. While Br. ]^fichol- 
«on (d. 1670-1) was bishop (of Gloucester) 
iind a Mr. Jordan, a moderate and pious man, 
was yicar of the parish, he was left in peace. 
But the vicar died in 1668, and two suc- 
cessive high-church vicars did all in their 
Sower to molest and ruin him. After the 
eath of Bishop Pritchet in 1680-1, the 
succeeding bishop (Frampton) and the chan- 
cellor (Parsons) were his bitter opponents. 
The chancellor after hearing Billingsley 
preach a visitation-sermon, in which he re- 
proved the vices of the clergy, so far forgot him- 
self as in the open street to pluck the preacher 
by the hair, with these words : * Sirrah, you are 
a Topie, and I'll bind you to your good be- 
haviour.' After this disreputable incident Bil- 
lingsley had many suspensions and pains and 
penalties for * want of that conformity to 
which his place did not oblige him.' He com- 
plied so far as ' to read more or less of the Com- 
mon Prayer, and to wear the surplice, after the 
bishop had given it under his hand that it 
was not required to be worn upon the ac- 
count of any supposed holiness m the gar- 
ment, but only lor decency and comeliness.' 
Afterwards Frampton's chancellor satisfied 
liis own long-nursed wrath by again suspend- 
iim Billingsley. On this, in the anonymous 
*fife of Frampton,' published for the first 
time so recently as 1876 (edited by T. Simp- 
son Evans, M.A., pp. 174-7), the truculent 
writer denouncesBillingsley (though he knew 
so little of him as to misname him Ben- 
jamin ) as ' always of an anti-monarchical and 
rebellious temper, and if against the king no 
wonder against the bishop (p. 1 74) . When, 
however, Dr. Fowler succeeded as bishop, 
he blamed the chancellor and took steps to 
Induce Billingsley to return, and kept the 
place open for a whole year. But, worn out 
by his many persecutions and sufferings, Bil- 
lingsley respectfully declined to reconsider 
his decision finally to leave Awre. Thence- 



forward he exercised his ministry among the 
nonconformists in different places in Glou- 
cestershire. He at length became very feeble, 
and died at Bristol in December 1709. 

Anthony h Wood ignored his ministerial 
offices, whilst both Calamy and Palmer knew 
nothing of his poems. Richard Baxter had 
in his possession a manuscript of his entitled 

* Theological Keflections on God's admirable 
Master-piece,' and he wrote on the fly-leaf 
as follows : * The poetry of this book I leave 
to the judgment and relish of the reader ; 
the philosophical and theological matter, us 
far as I had leisure to peruse it, is such as is 
agreeable to the authors that are most com- 
monly esteemed.' Billingsley, in his * Treasuiy 
of Divine Kaptures,' dubs himself 'a pri- 
vate chaplain to the muse.' His books are : 
1 . * Brachy-Martyrologia ; or a Breviary of all 
the greatest Persecutions which have befallen 
the Saints and People of God from the Crea- 
tion to our Present Times : Paraphras'd by 
Nicholas Billingsley of Mert. C(m1. Oxon./ 
1667. 2. ' Koo-fto^pti^ia, or the Infancy of the 
World ; with an Appendix of God's Kesting, 
Eden's Garden, jflan's Happiness before. 
Misery after, his Fall. W^hereunto is added, 
the Praise of Nothing; Divine Ejaculations; 
the Four Ages of the World ; the Birth of 
Christ ; also a Century of Historical Applica- 
tions; with a Taste of Poetical Fictions. 
Written some years since by N. B., then of 
Eaton School, and now published at the re- 
quest of his Friends,' lt)58. 3. *Thesauro- 
Phulakion, a Treasury of Divine Kaptures, 
consisting of Serious Observations, Pious 
Ejaculations, Select Epijjframs, alphabetically 
rank'd and fill*d by a Private Chaplain to the 
illustrious and renowned Lady Urania, the 
Divine and Heavenly Muse,' 1667. Various 
sub-title-pages are introduced and many 
dedications. He left two sons : Ilichard,who 
died minister of Whitchurch, Hampshire, 
father of the Rev. Samuel Billingsley (Pal- 
mer's Nonconf, Mem. i. 402), and Nicholas, 
minister of Ashwick, Somersetshire (tb, ii. 
298). 

[Wood's Fasti (Bliss), ii. 213 ; Calamy and 
Palmer, ii. 297-8. 477 ; Hunter's MS. Choru?* 
Vatum in Brit. Mus. ; Life of Bobert Frampton, 
Bishop of Gloucester, deprived as a non-jurist 
(an interesting but partisan book, 1 876) ; local 
researches by Mr. Charles Smith, Faversham, 
Kent.] A. B. G. 

BILLINGTON, ELIZABETH (1768- 
1818), the greatest singer England has ever 
produced, was probahly bom about 1768 in 
Litchfield Street, Soho. She was the daugh- 
ter (according to the author of the scurrilous 

* Memoirs ' published in 1792, the illegitimate 
daughter) of Carl Weichsel, a native of Frei- 
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berg, in Saxony, principal oboist at the King's Covent Garden, the Concerts of Ancient Mu- 

Theatre. Her mother, an English vocalist of | sic, the 8<v-called Oratorios, and the Himdel 

some distinction, was a pupil of John Chris- Commemorations, until the end of 1793. 

tian Bach, and sang at Vauxhall with success Shield wrote his operas of ' Marian ' and * The 

between 1765 and 1775. Elizabeth Weichsel Prophet ' for her, and in 1789 she appeared as 

received her earliest musical instruction, in Tanco in Dr. Arnold's long-pcpular compila- 

company with her brother Charles (who after- tion, * Inkle and Yarico.' Others of her fe- 

wards was known as a violinist) from her vouritepartswereMandane(in'Artaxerxes^, 

father, under whom she studied the pianoforte and the heroines in ' Polly,' the ' Duenna/ the 

with such assiduity that on 10 March 1774 she * Castle of Andalusia,' * Uorali,' * Clara/ the 

|Aayed at a concert at the Haymarket for her ' Flitch of Bacon,' &c. 

mother's benefit. In addition to her father's Mrs. Billington was not happy in her mar- 
instruction she studied under Schroeter, riage, and even before she had appeared on the 
and before she was twelve years old pub- London stage rumour had been busy with her 
lished two sets of pianoforte sonatas. She fair fame. In 1792 there appeared an anony- 
now began to turn ner attention to the cul- . mous publication, which professed to con- 
ti vat ion of her voice, and at the early age of ' tain her private correspondence with her 
fourteen appeared at a public concert in Ox- mother. This work was of so disgraceful 
ford. On 13 Oct. 1783 she was secretly married and scurrilous a description that Mrs. Bil- 
(under the assumed name of ' Elizabeth Wier- lington was forced to take legal proceedings 
man ') at Lambeth Church to James Billing- against the publishers. An answer to the 
ton, a double-bass player in the Drury Lane ' Memoirs ' appeared in due course ; but it 
orchestra, from whom she had had lessons in seems probable that the scandal induced 
singinpf. Immediately after their marriage Mrs. Billington to abandon her profession 
the Billingtons went to Dublin, where she and retire to the Continent. Accompanied 
made her mrst appearance on the stage in the by her brother and her husband, she left 
part of Eurydice. After singing at Water- ^gland early in 1794, and travelled byway 
ford and other towns in Ireland sue returned of Germany to Italy. At Naples she was 
to London in 1786, and was offered an en- induced by Sir William Hamilton, the Eng* 
gagement at Covent Garden for three nights : lish ambassador, to sing in private before the 
(mly, but she insisted on being engaged for royal family. This led to her singing at the 
twelve nights, at a salary of 12/. a week. San Carlo, where she appeared in a new 
On these terms she was announced to appear opera, ' Inez di Castro/ written expressly for 
on 14 Feb. 1786, but the renown she liad j her by Bianchi, on 30 May 1794. Her sing- 
already won in Dublin had preceded her, and ing created an extraordinary impression, but 

* by command of their majesties ' she ap- her triumph was cut short by the sudden 
])eared on the 13th as Rosetta in Ame's death of her husband, which took place the 

* Love in a Village.' Her performance seems day after her first appearance, as he was pre- 
to have struck the public by its originality, paring to accompany his wife to the theatre, 
and her success was enormous. At the end after dining with the Bishop of Winchester, 
of the twelve nights she was engaged for Her enemies did not hesitate to accuse Mrs. 
the rest of the season at a salary' of 1,000/. Billington of causing her husband's death ; 
A contemporary accoimt of her at this period but frail as she undoubtedly was, there was 
says that her voice was of great sweetness, no reason to lay such a crime to her charge, 
compass, and power, and that she possessed She stayed at Naples sixteen months, and 

* a great deal of genuine beauty and very then sang at Florence, Leghorn, Milan, 
unaffected and charming manners ; ' but the Venice, and Trieste. In 1797, when singing 
secret of her great success was the unremit- at Venice, she was prostrated with a severe 
ting zeal with which she studied her art. illness for six weeks. On her recovery the 
Her brother-in-law, Tliomas Billington [q.v.], opera house was illuminated for three nights, 
says that she had originally * a very in- At Milan she was received with much favour 
different voice and manner,' which she com- by the Empress Josephine, and here she met 
pletely changed by the industry with which, a young Frenchman, M. Felissent, to whom 
throughout her public career, she pursued she was married in 1799. After her second 
her studies. At the end of her first season marriage she went to live at St. Artien, an 
she went to Paris, and had lessons from the , estate she had bougbt between Venice and 
veteran Sacchini, whose last pupil she was, Treviso ; but her life was rendered so insup- 
and at different periods of her c^ireer she portable by the ill-treatment she received from 
also studied with Morelli,Paer, and Himmel. her husband that in 1801 she left him and 
She returned to London for the season of ' returned to England. Felissent, who, it was 
1786-7, and continued to sing there, at , said, had been publicly flogged as an impostor 
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at Milan, followed her to London, but he was ments in ^od taste and judicious, but that 
arrested and expelled the country as an alien, she lacked feeling, and was no actress. Miss 
Mrs. Billingtoirs return to London caused Seward writes of her : * She has too much 
a great stir in the musical world, and the I sense to gambol like Mara in the sacred 
managers both of Covent Garden (Harris) and ' songs;' but George III, who was no mean 
Drury Lane (Sheridan) were ea^er to secure , jud^ — by suggesting in a written memo- 
her services. After some negotiation it was l randum (Egerton MS, 2159), that Lord Car- 
arranged that she should appear alternately marthen ' if he can get her to sing pathetick 
at boni houses, the terms she was to receive < songs, and not to over-grace them, will be 
being 3,000 guineas for the season, together I doing an essential service to the court' — seems 
with a benefit guaranteed to amount to ' to imply that she had the great fault of the 
oOO/., and 500/. to her brother for leading singers of that day, viz. the excessive and in- 
the orchestra on the nights she appe^reoL | discriminate use of vocal embellishments. She 
Her reappearance took place at Covent | was all through her life a finished pianist. 
Garden on 3 Oct. 1801,in Ame's 'ArtAxerxes,' ; Salomon used to say that ' she sang with her 
in which she sang the part of Mandane, | finger8,'andauite late in life she played a duet 

~ in public with J. B. Cramer. In person Mrs. 



Billington was very handsome, though in- 
clined to stoutness. Her portrait was painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds as Saint Cecilia, and 
has been engraved by James Ward, Pastorini, 
and Cardon. The exhibition of old masters 



Incledon singing tnat of Arbaces. During 
1801 she made from 10,000/. to 15,000/., and at 
one time her fortune is said to have amounted 
to 65,000/. In 1802 Mrs. Billington appeared 
in Italian opera at the King's Theatre, on the 
occasion of the farewell of Banti, when both 
these great artists sang in Nasolini's ' Merope.' \ at Burlington House in 1885 contained a 
A similar performance took place on 3 June \ small portrait by Reynolds, said to be of Mrs. 
of the same year, when she was induced to i Billington in her youth, a statement which is 
sing a duet with Mara, at the farewell con- probably inaccurate. Two miniatures of her 
cert of her great rival. From this time until j were painted, one by Daniel, and there are en- 
her retirement in 1811 she continued to sing gravings of her by T. Burke after De Koster, 
in Italian opera. Winter A^TOte his ' Ca- as Mandane by Heath after Stothard, by 
l3rp6o * (1803) expressly for her, and in 1806 Bartolozzi after Cosway, by Dunkarton after 
tThe distinguishea herself by producing, for Downman, and by Assen. A portrait of 
her benefit, ' La Clemenza di Tito,* the first Clara in the * Duenna,' painted and engraved 
opera by Mozart performed in this country. ' by J. R. Smith in 1797, probably represents 
During 1809-10 sne suffered much from ill- Mrs. Billington. 

health, and at length she retired from the pro- [Qtent, Mag. Ixiv. 671 , Ixxxviii. 69 ; Georgian 
fession, her last appearance being announced Era (1832), iv. 291 ; Egerton Mj=^. 2169, ff. b1, 
atherbrother'sbenefitconcerton3May 1811. 66; Earl of Mount Edgcumbe's Musical Re- 
She anpeared, however, once more at White- | miniscences (2nd ed. 1827), § vi. ; Busby's Con- 
haU Unapel in 1814, at a concert in aid of the cert Room Anecdotes, i. 151, 212, 217, ii. 4; 
sufferers by the Grerman war. After her re- Eaton's Musical Criticism ( 1 872), 172 ; Seward's 
tirement she lived in princely style at a villa Letters (1811), i. 153 ; Harmonicon for 1830, 93 ; 
at Fulham, where she was rejoined in 1817 bv Public Characters (1802-3), 394 ; H. Bromley's 
M. Felissent, who induced her to return with Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 431; Memoirs of 




i. I- ' _^i.i 1- v J TT I -ij V Harmonic Society; Musical World, viii. 109: 
from her worthless husband. Her child by p^^^.^ j^^,^! Memoirs (1830): Fkis's Biol 

her first husband had died m infancy ; but it ^^^Yi\e dee Musiciens, ii. 195 ; Thos. Billington's 
was believed that an adopted child, whom she y^. Ueorg© and the Dragon ; Quarterly Musical 
had placed in a convent at Brussels, was her Magazine, i. 175 ; Reg'sters of Lambeth ; Thes- 
own daughter. piun Dictionary (1805).] W. B. S. 

Contemporary opinions as to the merits of 
Mrs. Billington as a singer differ to a singular BILLINGTON, TIIOMAS (d. 1832), a 
degree. It was always her misfortune to be I native of Exeter, was a well-known harpsi- 
forced into a position of rivalry with some i chord and singing master towards the close 
other great artist, and thus partisanship often of the eighteenth century. On 6 April 1777 
guided the judgments of her critics. As to he was elected a member of the Royal Society 
the .perfect finish of her singing all are of Musicians. His brother James (the bus- 
agreed. The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe says { band of Mrs. Billington [^, v.]) was elected 
that her voice was sweet and flexible, her ' a member of the same society on 6 Jan. 1782. 
execution . neat and precise, her embellish- ' A third brother, Horace, was an artist, and 
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died at Glasshouse Street on 17 Nov. 3812. 
Billinffton was an industrious composer and 
compiler. His most remarkable productions 
are his settings of poems like Gray's * Elegy/ 
Pope's * Eloisa,' and parts of Young's ' Night 
Thoughts' to heterogeneous collections of 
his own and other composers' music. In one 
of these curious compilations he arranged 
Handel's Dead March in * Saul ' as a four- 
part glee, while Jomelli's * Chaconne ' figures 
as a song. Besides these works, Billington 
publishea several sets of instrumental trios, 

nrtetts, and sonatas; and canzonets and 
ads for one and more voices. During the 
greater part of his life he lived at 24 Char- 
lotte Street, but towards 1826 he removed to 
SunbuiT, Middlesex. He died at Tunis in 
1832. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Kecords of Royal Society of 
Musicians; Gent. Mag. Ixxzii. pt. ii. 501, cii. 
382.] W. B. S. 

BILLINGTON, WILLIAM (1827- 
1884), dialect writer, was bom at the Yew 
Trees, Samlesbur}"^, near Blackburn and was 
one of the three sons of a contractor for road- 
making. The father died when the boy was 
between seven and eight years of age, and 
in consequence he had little or no schooling, 
but as soon as possible entered upon factory 
life as a Moflfer.' In 1839 the family re- 
moved to Blackburn, and Billington passed 
through various stages of employment in the 
cotton mills, from * doffer ' to weaver and 

* taper.' He was also for some time a publi- 
can. His intimate knowledge of the waA^s 
of thought and speech of Lancashire word- 
ing i)eople was turned to accoimt in the 
period 01 the Lancashire cotton famine, when 
his homely rhymes were circidated in thou- 
sands of broadsides. Of the ballad of * Th' 
Shurat Weyvur' 14,000 copies were sold in 
that time of distress. Another popular rhvme, 

* Th' Tay and Rum Ditty,' usually attributed 
to him, was written by * Adam Chester,' the 
pseudonym of Charles Rothwell. The most 
important of his sketches, in prose and verse, 
have been collected in two works, * Sheen 
and Shade,* which appeared in 1861, and 

* J^ancashire Poems witli other Sketches,' pub- 
lished in 1883, some copies of which have a 
photographic jwrtrait. High literary merit 
cannot be claimed for Billington, but he is a 
faithful painter of the life of the district, and 
a certain philological value attaches to his 
representation of the East Lancashire dia- 
lect. He was twice married, and died on 
1 Jan. 1884. 

[Sutton's List of Lancashire Authors ; Biblio- 
graphical List published by the Engliph Dialect 
Society ; private informatioD.] W. E. A. A. 



BILNEY or BYLNEY, THOMAS (d, 
1631), martvr, was a member of a Norfolk 
family whict took its name from the villages 
of the same designation in that county. Local 
historians (Blomepield's Norfolk, iii. 199, 
ix. 461) assert that he was bom either at 
East Bilnev or Norwich; but these state- 
ments seem to rest on probability rather than 
definite evidence. The date of his ordination 
as priest makes it impossible for him to have 
been bom before 1496, and as both his parents 
were alive at his death, it is improbable that 
he was born much earlier. When still very 
young he went to Trinity Hall, Cambrid^. 
His ardent reli^ous temperament drew him 
from legal studies towards an active clerical 
life. In the summer of 1619 he was ordained 
priest by Bishop West, at Ely, on the title of 
the Priory of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield 
{MS. Cole, xxvi. 161, from West's Register; 
MS. Add. 6827). The absence of any refer- 
ence to his status in Bishop West's Heg^istHr 
proves that he did not take his degree of 
LL.B. or become a fellow of his college until 
some subsequent time. 

The earlier period ofBilney's manhood seems 
to have been ])assed in a series of spiritual 
struggles analogous to those of Luther. He 
sought for relief in those mechanical theories 
of * good works ' which the reigning scholas- 
ticism inculcated. But fastings and watch- 
ings, penances and masses were powerless to 
relieve the sense of sin that weighed 8t> 
heavily on his sensitive temperament. At 
last the fame of the great scholar's Latinity 
attracted Bilney to the edition of the New 
Testament which Erasmus had published in 
1616. That Erasmus's Latin, rather than 
the Greek text, should have allured Bilney, 
suggests that he, whose early studies had 
been in the civil and canon laws, had little 
or no knowledge of the latter language. 
Ijike Luther, Bilney found in the teaching 
of St. Paul Avhat he had so long sought for 
in vain in the arid tenets of the schoolmen. 
* Immediately I felt,' he exclaims, * a mar- 
vellous comfort and quietness, insomuch as 
my bruised bones leapt for joy.' Hencefor- 
ward the scriptures were his chief study. A 
bible which once belonged to Bilney is still 
preserved in the library of Corpus College, 
Cambridge. Its frequent annotations and 
interlineations show how diligent he had 
been in its study. The doctrines of justifi- 
cation by faith, of the nothingness of numan 
eflbrts without Christ, of the vanity of a 
merely external religion of rites and cere- 
monies, became for Bilney, as for so many 
others of his generation, the starting points 
of a new and brighter existence. Other young 
Cambridge men were groping on the same 
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path, and these earliest English protest ants I ing against God ; ' and whencyer Thirlby, the 
formed a sort of society, of which Bilney ! future bishop, who had rooms beneath him, 
became one of the leaders. Barnes and Lam- played \i\yon his recorder, Bilney * would resort 
bert ascribed their conversion to his influ- straight to his prayer/ Latimer is always en- 
ence. Matthew Parker, who, in 1521, had thusiastic upon the simplicity, the unAvorld- 
comeup from Norwich to Corpus College, soon liness, and the transparent honesty of * little 
acquired an enthusiastic affection for one who Bilney,' as he affectionately calls him. He 
iNras perhaps his fellow-townsman. In 1624 was *meek and charitable, a simple good soul 



Hugh Latimer, then as ardent a conservative 
as he afterwards became a strenuous reformer, 
read for his B.D. thesis a violent philippic 



not fit for this world.* 

In the propagation of his teaching, Bilney 
gave his small and spare frame no rest. Cam- 



against Melanchthon. Bilney, who nad per- bridge and London were not enough for him. 
hape studied Lutheran books in secret, and ; The election of Stephen Gardiner to the 
who had been present at the recital of the mastership of Trinity Hall in 1625 mavhave 
dissertation, visited Latimer the next day, ; made his college a le^s pleasant place of abode 
and reasoned with him with such convincing : to him. On 23 July 1526 he obtained from 
subtlety that Latimer ended by completely ' Bishop West a license to preach throughout 
accepting his position. From that day began the whole diocese of Ely (Cole MS. as above, 
a lifelong friendship between Bilney and xxvi. 116). He also preached frequently in 
Latimer. Henceforth they were constantly Norfolk and Suffolk, but his admission into 
in each other's society, and in their daily so many churches almost proves that his 
walks on 'Heretic's Hill,' as the people called general teaching seemed orthodox in cha- 
their favourite place of exercise, Bilney ; racter. But his denunciations of saint and 
quite won over his new friend. * By his ! relic worship, and of pilgrimages to Wal- 
confession,* said Latimer, ' I learned more ' singham and Canterbury, his rejection of 
than in twenty years before.' Their position the mediation of saints, and of many other 
had this in common, that with a burning cherished portions of the popular religion, 
2eal for righteousness and spiritual religion drew the attention ofWolsey to his case, who, 
their unspeculative intellects were never as legate a latere^ then exercised a jurisdic- 
seriousl^ troubled with mere doctrinal and tion that transcended both the diocesan and 
theological difficulties. To the last Bilney metropolitical authorities. Wolsey had been 
remained orthodox, afrer mediaeval standards accused of remissness in dealing with heresy. 
on the power of the pope, the sacrifice of the He began to take a severer line. About 
mass, the doctrine of transubstantiation and 1526 he seems to have had Bilney before him 
the powers of the church. Foxe is quite and to have dismissed him on taking an oath 
pitiful on his blindness and grossness on tnese that he did not hold, and would not dissemi- 
points. Bilney remained where Luther started, nate, the doctrines of Luther (FoxE, iv. 622). 
and died too early to be influenced, like Lati- But next year (1527) Bilney, in conjunction 
mer, by external changes of a later date. with his Cambridge friend Arthur, fell into 

The little band of Cambridge reformers more serious trouble. About Whitsuntide 
were zealous inpreaching and in works of cha- he preached a series of sermons in and near 
rity, however opposed they were to the formal London. At St .Magnus's, near London Bridge, 
' good works ' of the schoolmen. Bilney and he exclaimed : * Pray you only to God, and to 
Latimer constantly visited together the foul ^ noo saynts, rehersing the Litany, and when 
lazar^house and equally foul prison of Cam- he came to Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis, he 
bridge. On one occasion tney discovered said Stay there.' He also said that * Chris- 
a woman in gaol who had been unjustly ten men ought to worship God only and not 
sentenced to death for child-murder, and Saynts.' At Willesden, in Midalesex, he 
Latimer's influence with the king procured taught the same doctrines in the same Whit- 
her pardon. This must have been at the sun week, and declared that but for the ido- 
very end of Bilney's career. , latry of the Christians the Jews would long 

Though a zealous opponent of the cere- ago have been converted to the christian faith. 
monial fastings of the church, Bilney set in At Newington, in Surrey, which was also in 
his own life a rare example of abstinence and ' the diocese of London, he again denounced 



aelf-denial. He allowed himself little sleep. 
He generally contented himself with one 
meal a day, and distributed the rest of his 
commons to the prisoners and the poor. 
* He could abide,' says Foxe, * neither sing- 
ing nor swearing.' The * dainty singing' of 
the greater chui^es was to him mere * mock- 



i>rayer to saints. A sermon at Christ Church, 
pswich, on 28 May, and a disputation in 
tnat town with Friar Brasiard against image 
worship, together with a previous * most 
ghostly sermon' on 7 March, had excited 
general suspicion. Tunstal, who had ob- 
tained evidence of his Ipswich proceedings 
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(Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vol. iv. which he employed in consulting with his 
pt. 2, No. 4390, Denham's confession), caused ; friends Farmer and Dancaster. On Saturday, 
Bilney and Arthur to be arrested. Tney were 7 Dec, the court met finally, and in answer 
confined in the Tower, where the society of to the stereotyped request to abjure, Bilney 
a fellow-sufferer for his religion somewhat | said that by Dancaster*s advice he was re- 
consoled Bilney. On 27 Nov. 1527 Wolsey, solved to abjure, and trusts they would deal 
after solemn mass and sermon in the abbey, lightly witn him. He then formally read 
held a great court in the chapter house at and subscribed his abjuration, and the oishop, 
Westminster. The Archbishop of Canterbury, after absolving him, imposed as penance that 
yielding precedence to the legate a latere, the i he should the next day (Sunday) go before 
bishops of London, Norwich, and several other the procession at St. Paul's bareheaded with 
bishops, with a large number of theologians a faggot on his shoulder, that he should 
and jurists, were present. Bilney and Arthur stand before the preacher at Paul's Cross all 
were brought before them. Bilney was asked sermon time, and that he should remain in 
by the cardinal whether he had not, con- , a prison appointed by the cardinal as long as 
trary to his oath, again taught the doctrines the latter thought fit. 

of Luther. He replied 'not wittingly,' and \ Bilney seems to have been kept in the Tower 
willingly swore to answer plainly the articles ; for more than a year. Li 1629 he was re- 
brought against him. In the anemoon wit- , leased, and went back to Cambridge. Per- 
nesses were heard. Next day (28 Nov.) the | haps the influence of Latimer, wnich had 
court met at the house of Richard Nix, been actively used to help him all through 
bishop of Norwich, who, with the bishops of the proceedings, may have led to his release* 
London, Ely, and Rochester, heard the case But freedom brought no relief to Bilney. 



as the legate's deputies. On 2 Dec. another 
meeting was hela at the same place, and 
elaborate articles and interrogatories were 
laid before the two pris^jners. In his answers 
Bilney, while assenting alto^ther to the 
majority of the articles, while admitting 
that Luther was * a wicked and detestable 
heretic,' and accepting power of the pope, 
expressed a desire that at least some part 
of the scriptures should be in the vulgar 
tongue, and that pardons should be restrained, 
and, by his quabfied and elaborate answers 
to other points, seemed not to be fully in 



His sensitive temperament and scrupulous 
conscience were tormented with remorse for 
his apostasy. His friends did their best to 
console him, but to no purpose. 

* The comfortable places of scripture,' says 
Ijatimer, *■ to bring them unto him, it was as 
though a man should run him through the 
heart with a sword, for he thought the whole 
scriptures sounded to his condemnation.' 
Into such despondency did he fall, that his 
friends were afraid to leave him day or night. 
He endured this life of misery for more than 
two years. At last he resolved to go out 



agreement with his interrogators. Accord- again and preach the truth which he had 
ingly, when on 4 Dec. the court met again j denied. Late one night he took leave of 
in the chapter house of Westminster, Tun- his friends in Trinity Hall, and said *that he 



stal, who had now taken the chief place in it, 



would go to Jerusalem.' Forthwith he set 



exhorted Bilney to recant and abjure. He out for Norfolk. At first he taught privately 
replied, ' Fiat justitia et j udicium m nomine but growing bolder he preached pubbcly in the 



Domini.' Then the bishop solemnly declared 
him convicted of heresy, but deferred sen- 
tence to the next day. Tunstal seems to have 



fields, for, his license to preach having been 
withdrawn, the churches were no longer open 
to him. LHtimately he went to Norwich, 



acted with much moderation and forbearance where he gave *the anchoress of Norwich' 
to Bilney, if, indeed, the very unsubstantial a copy of Ty'^^*^^®'^ Testament. Soon after 
character of his heresies did not almost re- ' he was apprehended by the officers of the 
quire his acquittal. On 5 Dec. Bilney was bishop. 

again brought up, and again refused to re- j Convocation was now assembled in Lon- 
cant. Tunstal exhorted him to retire again ' don, and on 3 March it drew up articles 
and consult with his friends ; but in the after- against Bilney, Latimer, and Crome. Court 
n(M)n Bilney returned with a request that his favour made it easier for the latter two to 
witnesses might be heard, and said that if escape, but Bilney's case as a relapsed heretic 
t liey could prove that he was guilty he would was now desperate. He seems to have taken 
willingly yield himself. But the bishops up a bolder line in the last short j)eriod of 
resolved that it was irregular for him to field preaching in Norfolk, and even Latimer 
renew the trial, and again pressed his abjuni- disavowed any sympathy with him if he were 
tion. He refused point-blank, though peti- a heretic (Letters and Papers of Henry Vlllf 
tioning again for more time. After some v. 007). Arraipied before Dr. Pellis, chan- 
reluctance Tunstal gave him two days more, ; cellor of the bishop, Bilney was degraded 
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from his orders, and handed over to the se- him as a thorough Lutheran. Had Bilney V 
cular arm for execution. "With gi-eat cheer- over-scrupulous conscience allowed him to 
fulness and fortitude he prepared for his end. stay quietly at Cambridge a year or two more^ 
He wrote a letter of farewell, that still sur- he would have found all and more than h<» 
vives (Nasxith, Cat. MSS. in C. C. C. Camr contended for accepted by the very men who 
bridge, p. do5), to his father and mother, and hounded him on to death. The execution of 
drew up two discourses (printed in Towifs- a man so gentle and harmless as Bilney was 
end's Poxe, vol. iv. ap. v.) that are almost peculiarly disgraceful to the p)vemment, 
wholly devotional in their character. He even if, as most people then admitted, it was 
was constantly assailed by the argimient^ and right to burn heretics and sacramentaries. 
entreaties of the chiefs of the four ordersof [Qur main authority for Bilne/s life isFoxe's 
friars who had houses in JSorwich ; and Dr. Acts and Monuments, vol. iv. in Townsend's edi- 
Pellis also pressed him to recant. Bilney's tion, which also giveavalnable appendices of docu- 
gentle and simple soul could hardly be un- ments and state papers, all of which, with the 
moved by these efforts. Differing so little other documents bei^ngon the subject, are sum- 
as he did firom the church, it Avas doubtless a marised in Letters and Papers of the Reign of 
great consolation to him to hear mass, to con- Henry VIII, voL v.. edited by Mr. Gaiidner ; 
fess, to receive the eucliarist and absolution. Foxe's account can be verified and checked by 
The clergy and the Norwich townsmen were comparison with the extracts from the register 
glad to see him so penitent. On the mom- ^f Tunstel, MS. Baker xxi., and by Cole's tran- 
ing of his execution (19 Aug. 1531) he heard !f^"P^ ^f>^ ^^^ register of West. MS. Cole xxvi. ; 
miss in the chapel of the Guildhall where he ^aUmers Sermons ; Blomefields Norfolk; Tan- 
was imprisonedrand was exhorted to make °«^« Bibhographia Bntannica,. an ei«eUent 
^, *^i Ai.- \ c ^v 1 modem summary is m Coopers Atnenae Canta- 
a thorough recantation before the people trigienses, i. 42; a longer one in Dean Hook's 
at his execution. He was led through the Ecclesiastical Biography.] T. F. T. 



Biography.] 

BILSON, THOMAS (1646-7-1616), 
bishop of Winchester, was eldest son of 
Herman Bilson, grandson of Arnold Bilaon, 
whose wife is said to have been a daughter of 
the Duke of Bavaria, 'natural or le&^timate,' 
says Anthony ti Wood, * I know not. He was 
bom in the city of Winchester in 1546-7, and 
went to the school there. Thence he proceeded 
to Oxford and entered New College, where he 



Blshops^te into a low valley called the Lol- 
lard's Pit under St. Leonard's Hill, which 
was thronged with the crowd assembled to 
witness his martyrdom. He »poke to the 
crowd, admitted his error in preaching against 
fasting, exculpated the anchoress and even 
tht; friars, but exhorted the people to believe 
in the church and eulogised cnastity. Dr. 
Pellis then produced a bill, saying, * Thomas, 
here is a bill ; ye know it well enough.' *Ye 

say truly, Mr. Doctor/ answered Bilney. \ passed B.A., 10 Oct. 1666 ; M.A., 26 April 
He then read the bill, but apparently either 1 1670 ; B.D., 24 June 1679 ; and D.D., 24 Jan. 
to himself or in an inaudible voice, so that 1680-1. He became* a most noted preacher 'on 
none knew what the tenor of the document ; taking holy orders, in * these parts and else- 
was (Appendices to FoxE ; Letters and Papers ' where,' says Wood. He is also stated by some 
of Henry F///, vol. v. No. 372-3, but cf. 622 \ (adds the ^f^tfm9)to have been a schoolmaster, 
and 560. Foxe's account seems the less trust- He was installed a prebendary of Winchester 
worthy). , on 12 Jan. 1676, and warden of the college 

The flames were then lighted, and Bilney j there. He was consecrated bishop of Wor- 
soon perished. A controversy as to the pre- cester on 13 June 1696, and translated to 
cise nature of his last utterances sprang up Winchester on 13 May 1697. * He was,' 
between Read the mayor and an alderman continues Anthony ^ Wood, *as reverend 
Curatt, and their contradictory depositions and learned a prelate as England ever afforded, 
still remain. Sir Thomas More, relying upon a deep and profound scholar, exactly read in 
Curatt,as8ertedinthepreface to his pamphlet ecclesiastical authors and with Dr. Richard 
against Tyndale that Bilney recanted all his Field of Oxon (as Whitaker of Cambridge) 
heresies. This the protestants denied. Foxe a principal maintainer of the church of Eng- 
argues with much violence against More, but landj while Jo. Rainolds and Thomas Sparke 
More had seen the depositions of which Foxe Avere upholders of puritanism and noncon- 
was ignorant, and FoxeV main argument formity. ... In his younger years he was in- 
ij» the denial of Matthew Parker, who was finitely studious and industrious in poetry, 
j)resent at his old teacher's execution. The philosophy, and physics,' and also in eccle- 
truth seems to be that Bilney was so little siastical divinity. To the last, 'his geny 
of a heretic, that a mere statement of his chiefly inciting him, he became,' says the 
views would have borne the amiearance of a same authority, *so complete in it, so well 
recantation to those who, like More, regarded skill'd in languages, so read in the fathers 
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and schoolmen, 8o judicious in making use 
of his readings, that at length he was found 
to be no longer a soldier but a commander- 



Anthony k Wood possessed various manu- 
scripts of his — (Jrationes, Carmina Varia, 
&c., &c. Besides ' occasional ' sermons, therein 



in-chief of the spiritual warfare, especially anions the Lambeth MSS.Bilson's'LfCtter on 
when he became a bishop and carried prela- the Election of Warden of Winchester and 
ture in his very aspect/ His 'True Dif- New College * (943, f. 149). There is also a 
ference between Christian Subjection and j * Letter to the Lord Treasurer soliciting his 
Unchristian Kebellion, w^here the Princes • Interest for the Bishoprick of Worcester ' in 
lawful power to command and bear the Stirpe^s'Annalsof the Reformation,' iv. 227, 
sword are defended against the Pope*s cen- • and there are letters of Bishop Bilson at 
sure and Jesuits' sophisms in their Apology | Hatfield. Letters of administration were 
And Defence of English Catholics ; also a | granted to his relict Anne on 26 June 161H. 
Demonstration that the Things reformed in ' The baptism of a grandson on 5 Dec. 1616 is 
ihe Church of England by the Laws of the entered in Westminster Abbey Registers. 

Realm are truly Catholic axrainst the Cat ho- ; p.,, j» *xi. r\ j -dt •• i^.^ i*i 
T i>i- • I. rn * 4. » /r\ ^ J iKQ-\ *« -. [\V ood 8 AthcnsB Oxen. ed. SIiss, ii. 169-71 ; 

he Khemish Testament (Oxford 168.)) is a i Chester's Westminster Abbey Reg. 113; Bodleian 
powerful aMwer to Dr. WilhamAUens ^SS. ; LamWth MSS.; Hatfidd MSS.; 

lence of English Catholics/ but other^'ise Bilson's books.] A. B. G. 

shows want of judgment. Elizabeth had 
given him the task in view of her intended 



in many cases, especially concerning religion, ^'^s elected to a fellowship at Peterhouse, and 
for subjects to cast off their obedience.* His- . ]^^, the degree ot M.A. m mS. He was 
torically, it is unquestionable that whilst j >"8^^VitedJ:o the prebend of Na^mgton, m 
this * True Difference ' served the queen's pre- • ^^^ church of Lincoln, 2 May 1683, and to 
sent purpose, it contributed more than any '' ^}^\ of Basset Parya, m the church of Lm^ 
other to the humiliation, ruin, and death of ! fi«^«» ^^rX^y ^*?'\^ r ^,?Sl, ? too* ♦!»« 
Charles I. The weapons forged to beat back , ^^P-ee of D D On 30 Jan. 1/01, being then 
the king of Spain were used against the proctorofthe diocese of Lichfield, he preached 
Stuart. before the lower house of convocation a ser- 

His '* Perpetual Government of Christ his , m^>^ ^" ^^^ martyrdom of Charles I, in which 
Church' (1593), and his 'Effect of certain h^ drew a parallel between it and the cnici- 
Sermons concerning the Full Redemption of . fixion of Jesus Christ, maintaining that havinjr 
Mankind by the Death and Blood of Christ ■ ^Jfard to the superior dignity of a king of 
Jesus ' (15§9), are superfluously learned and i England in actual possession of his crown as 
unattractive. His 7naffnum opus was also compared with one who was merely an iiii- 
assigned him by Elizabeth, who commanded ' crowned king ol the Jews, and moreover dis- 
him to answer Henry Jacob. It is entitled ; claimed temporal sovereignty, the execution at 
'Survey of Christ's Sufferings and Descent Wlutehall was an act of greater enonmty than 
into Hell,' and is, like Bilson's other works, was committed at Calvary. Tlie sermon having 
halting in its logic and commonplace in its ^^^ P^^V^^ was brought to the notice of the 
proofs. ' At length,' concludes Wood, * after I?^"'?^ f Loj^J^' and a suggestion was made 
^ - - - ° - - that it should be pubucly burned. The peers. 



he had gone through many employments and 
had lived in continual drudgeir as 'tw^ere. 



however, contented themselves with resolving 



for the public good, he surrendered up his = ^^^^ }^ contained * several expressions that 
«;«no am,i 1ft T.,«o iftift ' ^r^A r.r. tiio «n«,^ ffive lust scandal and offence to all christian 



Sious soul, 18 June 1616,' and on the same ^^^' 
ate he was interred in Westminster Abbev. l**:^, „ ,, ,,^ t t i^r^t- i. 

Curiously enough, John Dunbar (a Scottish Lichfield (19 June). In 1/06 he was ap- 



poet) furnishes the only contemporary praise P2»"^^^ prolocutor to convocation. He died 

of him in an epigram which the OxfoiS his- ^5 "^'V^} ' ^r """I ^'""f ^'i'^^l^^ *^ Leamington, 

torian deigns to allow might have been in- ^. ^^^^h p ace lie had l)een vicar. Dean 

scribed for his epitaph, ft runs thus :— Binckes built the existing deanery at Uch- 
Ad nomam Bilsmum, episcopum Vinta7nensem:^t]^ He published his sermons between 

,, ^ ,., J i- • • 1 1702 and 1/10. 

Custalidum commune decus, dignissime pnesul 

Bilsone setemis commemorandc modis : [Grad. Cantab. ; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), i. 

<)iiHm valide adversos Christi inpert^rritus hastes 564, 600, ii. 193 ; Allibone's Diet, of British ami 

Bella geras, libri sunt monumenta tui. American Authors ; I'arl. Hist. vi. 22, 28; fiar- 

His Hydrse fidei quotquot capita alta resurgunt, wood's Lichfield, 186; Shaw's StaffordBhiie, I 

Tu novus Alcides tot resecare soles. 289.] . J. M. & 



Bindley as Bindley 

BINDLEY, CHARLES, better known World,' 8vo, pp. 261, and in 1859 'Things 
as Harry Hieoter (1795-1859), sporting , worth knowing about Horses,* 8vo, pp. SCfe. 
writer, was bom in 1795. His favourite ! His health haa been seriously declining, and 
topics were hunting and stable management, in November 1858, in hopes of improvmg it. 
His first work of any importance was * Stable he left London for Brighton, where he be- 
Talk and Table Talk, or Spectacles for Young came the guest of his friend, Sir Thomas 
Sportsmen/ 2 vols. 8vo, the first published Barrett-Lennard, Bart., and died in his friends 
in 1846 and the second in 1846. His auto- house on 10 Feb. 1859, aged 63. In the 
graph was prefixed to the lx>ok under a life- number for that very month of the * Sporting 
like portrait of him which formed its front is- Review* and the 'Sportsman' appeared his 
piece. Arollicking 'Hunting Song,* and* The last contribution to the magazine, 'Riding 
l)octor,atrue Tale,* comically rhymed, helped to Hounds, by Harry Hieover.* He was a 
to enliven his animated prose. His second sporting writer of the old school, and seemed 
venture was 'The Pocket and the Stud, or to write under the same exhilaration of spirits 
Practical Hints for the Management of the as he might have felt when going across 
Stable,* 1848, 16mo, pp. 215, the frontispiece country. 

being here again a portrait of Harry Hieover [Times. 15 Feb. 1859 ; Field, 19 Feb. 1859. p. 
* on his favourite horse Harlequin.' His next ! 137. Era, 20 Feb. 1859. p. 3; Sporting Re- 
book was 'The Stud for Practical Purposes vicAv, March 1859, xli. 155. J C. K. 
and Practical Men,* 1849» 16mo, pp. 205. 

Two admirable illustrations in the volume. BINDLEY, JAMES (1737-1818). book 
each engraved ' from a painting by the author,* collector, second son of John Bindley, distiller,, 
represented respectively a well-shaped road- o^ St. John Street, Smithfield, was born in 
stor, 'A pretty good' sort for most pur- London on 16 Jan. 1737. He was educated 
poses,' and a wicked-looking, unsightlv hack, 1 "^ tbe Charterhouse under Dr. Crusius, and 
'Rayther a bad sort for any purpose.* Another then proceeded to Peterhouse, Cambridge,, 
book from the same hand, similarlv illus- where he was elected to a fellowshij) (B.A. 
trated, was ' Practical Horsemanship\* 1850, 1"*>^, M.A. 1702). In 1705 he succeeded his 
16mo» pp. 213, the engravings, again from elder brother John as one of the commission- 
paintings by the author, portraying the one ers of the stamp duties, and in that cajmcity 
' GK>ing like workmen,* and the other ' Going be served the public for upwards of fifty-three 
like muffs.* In the same year (1850) Ilnrry , years. He was the senior commissioner from 
Hieover brought out another book called 1781 until his death, which occurred at his 
'The Hunting Field.' 16mo, pp. 221, with house in Somerset Place on 11 Sept. 1818, 
pictures of ' The Right Sort * and ' The Wrong A fine monument to his memory was erected 
Sort.' In 1852 Harry Hieover produced a | in the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. At the 
new edition, carefiilly're vised and corrected | time of his decease he was the ' father * of the 
by him, of Delabere Blaine*s ' Encyclopfedia ! Society of Antiquaries, having been elected a 
of Rural Sports, or complete account. His- i fellow in 1765. Bindley devoted his leisure 
torical. Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunt- to literary pursuits, and formed a valuable 
ing, Shootinjr. Fishing. Racing, &c..' 8vo, collection of rare books, engravings, and 




Sporting 

8vo, pp. 452 ; ' The World : How to s(juare bim, and of the subsequent ' Illustrations of 

it,' 1854, 8vo, pp. 290 ; and ' Hints to Horse- the Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 

men: Shewing how to make Monev by turj-,' frequently suggesting useful emenda- 

Horses,' 1856, 8vo, pp. 214. Harry Hieover tions or adding explanatory notes. A similar 

had long been writing in several of the most service he rendered nearly at the close of his 

important of the sporting periodicals. Essays life to his friend Mr. Bray, in the publicat ion 

fiDm the ' Field * on such subjects as ' Bridles,* of Evelyn's ' Diary.* The only work he him- 

' Martingals,* ' Buck-jumpers,* ' Kicking in self published was ' A Collection of the Sta- 
Hamess,* &c., were " 
the title of ' Precei 

267. Another collection from the ' Sport- . 

ing Magazine* upon 'Red Coats and {?ilk ' 'Illustrations' (1822), and that volume is 

Jackets,' ' Nobs and Snobs,* ' Hints on ; dedicated to his memory. 




Coachmanship,' 'Imperturbable Jack,* and 

* Diure-devils, appeared in 1857, entitled 

* The Sportsman 8 Friend in a Frost,* 8vo, 
pp. 416. In 1858 appeared 'Tlie Sporting 



[Evans's Catalogue of Ennuved Portraits, 
12842 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxxviii. (ii.) 280, 298, 631. 
Ixxxix. (i.) 679 ; New Monthly Mag. x. 874 ; 
Nichols's lat. Anecd. ; Nicholses Illustrations of 
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Literature; Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 27 ; < the Eurl of Milltown, and two in Kilkenny for 
3Iarvin'8 Legal Bibliography, 119; Cat. of ! Lord Bessborough and Sir William Fownes 
Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Addit. MSS. 16951 respectivelv. Bmdon was irranted an annual 
if. 3, 6, 12 ; 20081 ff. 19, 26 ; 22^308 ff. 11, 34 ; pension of* 100/. on the Imh establishment 
27952 f. 116; Cat. of Ikwson Turners Maim- f^ ^750 ^^^^ ^j^ich time he retired ftom 
«cnpt Library. 52, 63, 382.] T. C. ^^ profession, owing to age and fiulure of 

BINDON, FRANCIS (d, 17(^5), painter sight. He died on 2 June 1765, ' suddenly, 
And architect, was bom of a respectable 1 as he was taking the air in his chariot.' In 
family of Limerick, towards the close of the Sir Walter Scott's edition of Swift's works 
sevt^nteenth century. He travelled on the Bindon's christian name is erroneously given 
continent, and acquired reputation in Ireland as Samuel, 
both as an architect and a painter. Bindon [.^j^^ ^^ Lionel Cranfield, Bake of Dorset ; 

-" than once employed by the Duke Egt^l^a^^hn^ents Ireland 1760, MS.; Dublii 

, lord lieutenant of Ireland, m 1 / 34 Journal, 1 765 ; Mason's History of St Patrick'^ 
to paint his portrait, and entries of the pay- 
ments made to him appear in .an unpublished 
Account-book of that viceroy. In 1 735 Bindon 
painted a portrait of Swift, who sat for it at 



was more ^ — .. ^ — r—^-- -j :-^ -;~-t risuiuiisnnienis jreiana i/ou, mo. ; i/aDiin 

of Dorset, lord lieutenant of Ireland, m 1 / 34 Journal, 1 765 ; Mason's History 

Dublin, 1820; Redgrave*8 Diet, of ArtiaU.] 

J. T. G. 

BINGHAM, GEORGE (1715-1800), di- 
the reauest of Lord Howth. This picture is vine and antiauarv, the sixth son of Richard 
of full length, and in it Wood, the patentee for I Bingham, and Philadelphia, daughter and 
the noted halfpence, is represented as writhing heir of John Potinger, by Philadelphia, 
in agony at the feet of the dean. In 1738 daughter of Sir John Ernie, knight, chan- 
Bindon painted for the chapter of St. Patrick's cellor of the exchequer, was bom on 7 Nov. 
■Cathedral, Dublin, another full-length por- 1715 at Melcombe, Dorsetshire, where the 
trait of Swift. The chapter paid 30/. IG*. for family had resided for several centuries. 
thi8picture,whichisprtf8erved at the Deanery He was brought up under the care of his 
House, St. Patrick's, Dublin. A contempo- maternal grandfather, Mr. Potinger. At 
rary mezzotinto of large size was published twelve years of age he was sent to Weat- 
of it, and it was also engraved by Edward . minster School, and in 1732 he was electe<l 
Scriven in 1818. In connection with this ; from the foundation to a scholarship at Trinity 
portrait an epistle, in I^tin verse, was ad- | College, Cambridge, but entered as a coni- 
•dressed to Bindon by William Dunkin, A.M., | moner at Christ Church, Oxford. Af^er 

* EpLstola ad Fi*anciscum Bindonum.' Of this i taking his B. A. degree he was elected a fel- 
an English poetical version was published in ' low of All Souls, and there graduated M.A. 
1740, * An Epistle to Mr. Bindon, occasioned in 1739 and B.D. in 1748. At All Souls he 
by his paintmg a picture of the Rev. Dr. , formed lasting friendships with Sir William 
Swifl:, Dean of St. Patrick's.' From Swift's I Blackstone and Dr. P^njamin Buckler, whom 
•correspondence it appears that Bindon also | he assisted in drawing up the ' Stemmata 
painted a portrait of nim for Mr. Nugent, sub- ' Chicheliana.' In 174^-6, during the rebel- 
sequent ly Lord Clare. In a letter from Bath, ; lion, he served the office of proctor in the 
in 1740, Nugent writes to Mrs. Whiteway ; ^ university, and acted with great spirit. C>n 

* I must beg that you will let Mr. Bindon , the death of the Rev. Christopher Pitt, the 
know I would luive the picture no more [ translator of the * ^Eneid,* Bingham was in- 
than a head, upon a three-quarter cloth, to : stituted, on 23 May 1748, to the rectory of 
match one which I now have of Mr. Pope.* Pimpeme, Dorsetshire. He resigned his fel- 
A bust-portrait of Swift, ascribed to Bindon, 
and formerly in the possession of the Rev. 
Edward Berwick, editor of the *Rawdon 



lowship on his marriage ; but his wife, by 
whom he had a daughter and two sons, 
died in 1760 at the age of thirty-five. He 
Papers,' 1819, is now in the National Gal- had just been presented by Sir Gerard Napier 
lery, Dublin. Bindon executed a full-length , to tlie living of More Critchell (1755), to 
portrait of Richard Baldwin [q. v.], pro- which that of Long Critchell was annexed 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin. Among in 1774. He was elected proctor for the 
the portraits by Bindon, of which con- diocese of Salisbury in the convocations of 
temporary engravings appeared, were those j 1761, 17(38, 1774, and 1780. His eldest son, 
of the following : Hugh Boulter, primate of the senior scholar at Winchester, was acci- 



Ireland, 1742 ; Charles Cobbe, archbishop of 
Dublin, 1746 ; Greneral Richard St. George, 



dentallv drowned while bathing in the river 
Itchin in 1708. In 1781 Bishop Bagot offered 



1765; Henry Singleton, chief justice, Ire- . him the Warburtonian lecture, but he de- 
land ; and Hercules L. Rowley. Bindon's clined to preach it, because he held that the 
^ ' " « • ' ' ^ ' church ot Rome, though corrupt, was not 



chief architectural works were three mansions 
— one erected in the county of Wicklow for 



chargeable, as Warburton meant to prove. 
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with apofitasy. He died at Pimpeme on 
11 Oct. 1800, aged 85, and was buried in the 



to Spain at the peace of Amien8. In 1806 he 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the newlv 



chancel of the church, where a marble monu- , raised 2nd battalion 53rd foot in Ireland, and, 
menty with a long inscription in Latin, was proceeding with it to Portugal four years 
erected to his memory. later, fought at its head throughout its dis- 

Bingham einoyed a considerable reputa- tinguished Peninsular career, beginning with 
lion for great abilities and profound learning; , the expulsion of the French from Oporto in 
he was a good Hebrew scholar and an eminent \ 1809, and ending with the close of the Burgos 
divine. The only works he published in his , retreat in 1812. The battalion being then 
lifetime are : 1. An anonymous essay on the reduced to a skeleton, and having no home 
Millennium, entitled *Ta x^^ ^/ 1772. | battalion to relieve or reinforce it (the 1st 
2. 'A Vindication of the Doctrine and Liturgy battalion was in India), was sent home, but 
of the Church of England, occasioned by the four companies were left in Portugal, and 
Apology of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsev, these, with four companies of 2nd Queen's 
IL A., on resigning the vicarage of Catterick, ' similarly circumstanced, were formed into a 
Yorkshire,' Oxfom, 1774, 8vo. This was provisional battalion which, under the com- 
dedicated to Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol, mand of Colonel Bingham, performed gallant 
who made favourable mention of it in a \ service in the subsequent campaigns in Spain 
charge to the clergy of his diocese in 1770. and the south of France, including the vie- 
Both these works were reprinted in a col- tories at Vittoria, in the Pyrenees, and on the 
lection of his * Dissertations, Essays, and Ser- Nivelle. When it was decided to consign the 



Emperor Napoleon to St. Helena, Colonel 
(now Sir George) Bingham was senior officer 



mons ' (2 vols., London, 1804), edited, with a 
biographical memoir, by his son, Peregrine 

Bingham the elder [q. v.1, rector of Ed- of the troops sent thither, and continued to 
mondsham, Dorsetshire. The collection also serve in the island with the rank of brigadier- 
includes: 3.' DissertationesApocalvpticse,* in i general, as second in command under Sir 
three parts. 4. 'Paul at Athens, an essay. | Hudson Lowe, until 1819, when he returned 
6. 'Commentary on Solomon's Song.' 0. Four , home on promotion. Some unpublished 
aermons. j letters and memoranda of Bingham relating 

Bingham was an able archaeologist and : to St. Helena are among the British Museum 
rendered valuable assistance to the Kev. | Additional MSS. Sir George was afterwards 
John Hutchins in the compilation of the ; on the Irish staff, and commanded the Cork 

* History of Dorsetshire.' His ' Biographical district from 1827 to 1832, a most distracted 
Anecdotes ' of Hutchins are printed in the period, when the discord fomented by the ca- 

* Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,' No. , tholic emancipation debates was aggravated 
xxxiv., 2nd ed. London, 1813, 4to. I by agrarian crime, famine, and latterly by 

[Memoir by Rev. Peregrine Bingham ; Gent. pe«tilen^. In Ireland, as at St. Helena, Sir 
Mag. Ixxiii. 1017-20, Intiv. 117-120, 1041, George Bingham 8 hne tact and kmdliness of 
Ixxv. 423, 445, xcvi. (ii.) 91, 92; Hutchins's ! disposition appear to have won general esteem. 
Bonetshire, 2nd edit. i. liii, 177, ii. 492, iii. 107, I He is described as having been a thorough 
619, iv. 200-202 ; Welch's Alnmni Westmon. i gentleman as well as a brilliant soldier. He 
(1852), 291, 297, 304, 306 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] | died in London on 3 Jan. 1833. 

'^' ^' ] [Hutchins's Hist, of Dorset (ed. 1815, iv. 203) ; 

^*«^^** . m- o. ^^^^^-r^ -r^»^^^T,« I Cannon's Hist. Record 53rd (Shropshire) Rect. 

BINGHAM, Sib GEORGE RIDOUT , of Foot ; Gent. Mag. ciii. (i.) 274VAnn. BiS. 
(1777-1838), major-general and colonel-com- vol. xviii.] H. M. C. 

mandant of 2nd battalion rifle brigade, was 

the son of Richard Bingham, colonel of the BINGHAM, JOHN (1607-1689), divine, 
Dorset militia, bv his second wife, Eliza- , was bom at Thrhj, and as he was in his 
beth, daughter 0/ J. Ridout, and was bom ; eighty-second year when he died in 1689, his 
on 21 July 1777. He entered the army | birthnlate must have been in 1606-7. He was 
in June 1793 as ensign in the 69th foot, * educated at Repton school. Later he proceeded 



serving with it in Corsica and with one of 
the detachments embarked as marines under 
Admiral Hotham, in the Gulf of Genoa. 
Promoted to a company in the 81st foot in 
1796, he served with that raiment at the 
Cape, and took part in the Eamr war of 1800 
on the Sundays River. In 1801 he became 
major in the 82nd foot, and was with it in 
Minorca until that iaUnd was finally restored 



to Cambridge, and was entered of St. John's 
College. He ran the usual academical course, 
and left in his twenty-fourth year ( 1 631-2) for 
London, * for the cure of a"^ foot which was 
hurt when he was a child.' After two years 
under the surgeons he was compelled to 
have his leg amputated. The pain caused by 
his injured foot had turned his hair white at 
twenty-six. He acted as domestic chaplain in 
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one of the county families. About 1040 he 
was chosen as what was calU.'d middle-master 
of the free school at Derby, und afterwards 
head-master. The school soon won under 
him more than a provincial fame. lie had 
some scruples as to subscription, but the Earl 
of Devonshire havinp* presented him to the 
vicarage of Marston-ujion-Dove (Derbyshire), 
he was prevailed upon to accept it. He con- 
tinued in his cure until liis ejection in 1662. 
Having an intimacy of long standing with 
Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury, that pre- 
late condescended to write to him with 
his own hand to p^^rsuade him to conform, 
telling him ^ that he lay so near his heart 
that he would lielp him to any preferment 
he desired.* The vicar acknowledged the 
personal kindness sliown, but reminded the 
archbishop * that they two had not been 
such strangers but that his grace might 
verv well know his sentiments on the sub- 
ject,- and added *that he would not ofter 
violence to his conscience for the best pre- 
ferment in the world.' 

Upon the passing of the Five Mile Act 
( I660 ) Bingham ret ired to Bradley Hall. For 
three years he was occupied in teaching sons 
of the gentry who boarded with him. After- 
wards he lived for seven years at Brailsford. 
Here he met with much trouble. He was 
excommunicated by the church incumbent, 
though every one knew that the ejected vicar 
was a man of great moderation. He and his 
family used to attend their parish church 
every Lord's-day morning, but he was wont 
of an afternoon to preacli at his own house, 
but only to the number allowed by the act. 
Upon the Indulgence he preached at HoUing- 
ton, in rotation with other ejected ministers. 
The excommunication of Bingham made a 
great sensation in Brailsford parish, and there- : 
fore to avoid further uproar lie removed, with 
all his household, to I'pper Thurneston in the 
parish of Sutton. 

Bingham was well acquainted not only 1 
with Latin and Greek, but with Hebrew, ' 
Syriac, and Arabic. He helped Walton with 
his great polyglot Bible. He was himself a 
subscriber to it, and by a wide correspondence ; 
rallied others around the illustrious scholar. 
When he was about seventy he broke an 
arm by a fall from his horse. The next year 
he was taken with a quartan ague, which 
afflicted him seven years. He had an im- 1 
pression ' borne in upon him that, old and j 
frail as he was, he should live to see a very 
great change.* He lived to welcome Wil- 
liam and Mary, whose coming to the throne 
he regarded as the fulfilment of his impres- 
Hion. He died 3 Feb. K589. His funeral ser- 
mon was preached by Crompton from Psalm 



xii. 1. He was interred at Upper Thurneston. 
He appears to have published nothing. 

[Calamy's Account ; Palmer s Nonconf. Mem. 
i. 415-17 ; Simpson 8 Hist, of Derby and Derby- 
shire ; local re6(^arches show that so late as 176& 
descendants occupied influential positions in 
I l>erby.] A. B. G. 

I BINGHAM, JOSEPH (1668-1723), 
' author of the ' Origines Ecclesiastics,' or 
* Antiquities of the Christian Church,' wis 
bom at Wakefield in September 1768, and edu- 
cated in his native town until 1684, when he 
went to University College, Oxford. Even in 
his undergraduate days he devoted himself to 
the studies which afterwards made his name 
famous. He took his B. A. degree in 1688, and 
was elected fellow of University in 1689. In 
1691 he was made a college tutor, and in that 
capacity develoned the talents and dirocted 
the t-astes of a fellow-townsman, John Potter, 
w^ho had followed him from Wakefield to 
University, and afterwards became arch- 
bishop of Canterbury', and author of the well- 
known works on * Church Government * and 
the * Antiquities of Greece.' In 1696, when 
the Trinitarian controversy was at its height,' 
Bingham preached a perfectly orthodox ser* 
mon on the subject at St. Mary's, in which 
he gave a most accurate sketcn of the opi- 
nions of the early fathers on the terms 'per- 
son ' and * substance.' TheHebdomadalBoaid, 
however, charged him with having ' asserted 
doctrines false, impious, and heretical, con- 
trary and dissonant to those of the catholic 
church.* This severe censure was followed 
by other charges in the public press, ac- 
cusing him of Arianism, Tntheism, and the 
heresy of \'alentinus GentiUs. The result 
was that he was obliged to resign his fellow- 
ship and withdraw from the university. The 
blunder does not appear to have been re- 
corded in the books of the university, but 
the sad fact remains that Oxford drove firom 
her walls one of her most distinguished sons, 
on charges of which he was perfectly inno- 
cent. Bingham was not left auite destitute; 
as soon as he resigned his fellowship he wu 
presented by the well-known Dr. Kadcliffe, 
without anv solicitation, to the living of 
Headboum-"Worthy. It was worth onlylOO/. 
a year, but it had the advantage of being 
close to Winchester, where Bingham coulS 
make use of the excellent cathedral librair 
founded by Bisho]) Morley. Soon after his 
appointment to Worthy, "Bingham was in- 
vited to preach a visitation sermon in Win- 
chester Cathedral, and he chose the § %t^ 
subjects and expressed the same sentiments 
which had given such deep offence at Oxr 
ford. The sermon gave so much satis&ctioii 
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that he was invited to preach again on a 
simihir occasion in the following year, when 
he brought to a conclusion what he wished 
to say further on the subject of the Trinity. 
A1^ the three sermons may bo found in his 
published worics, and every competent per- 
son must admit that they are not only a most 
orthodox, but also a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of this mysterious sul>- 
jeet. In 1702 Bingham married Dorothy, 
daughter of the Rev. 11. Pocock, rector of 
Elmore, and by her became the father of ten 
children. In 1708 the first volume of the 
'Antiquities' was published, the tenth and 
last in 1722, the year before his death, and a 
laige proportion of these fourteen years was 
occupied in the composition of this ^at 
work. In 1712 he was collated by the Bishop 
of Winchester to the living of Uavant, near 
Portsmouth. As Havant was a better living 
than Worthy, and his writings began to bring 
him in a little money, he was for a time less 
straitened by poverty than he had hitherto 
been. But he foolishlv embarked his money 
in the South Sea Bubble, and in 1720 the 
bubble burst. His constitution, which was 
naturally weak, was still further enfeebled 
by his sedentary habits, and after a long 
struggle with delicate health, anxiety, and 
poverty, he died 17 Aug. 1723, and was buried 
m his old parish of lleadboum-Worthy. 

In one respect, at any rate, Bingham was 
fortunate, viz. in hitting upon a subject which 
wanted dealing with, and for dealing with 
which he was admirably adapted. ' He was 
the first,' says a German writer, ' that pub- 
lished a complete archaeology [of the chris- 
tian church] and one worthy of the name.' 
And, we may add, he will probably 1)0 the 
last. What he did he did so thoroughly and 
exhaustively, that he would be a bold man 
who should attempt again to go over ground 
80 completely traversed. His object is thus 
stated by himself: *■ The design which I have 
formed to myself is to give such a methodical 
account of the antiquities of the christian 
church as others have done of the Greek and 
Boman and Jewish antiquities, by reducing 
the ancient customs, usages, and practices of 
the church under certain proper heads, where- 
by the reader may take a view at once of any 
particular usaj^e or custom of christians for four 
or five centuries.' Not a name, not an office, 
not a usage, not a law is omitted, or, indeed, 
left without the very fullest explanation. In 
ten substantial volumes, in which not a word 
is wasted, he completely exhausts his great 
subject, treating it with consummate learn- 
ing and admirable impartiality. He is too 
foU of matter to trouble himself much about 
style, but he writes naturally, and with a 

TOL.T. 



quiet, schohirly simplicity which is very at- 
tractive. The work was one not only for the 
church of England, but for every christian 
community; it was very fitting, therefore, 
that it should be translated into Latin ; the 
universal language is the most suitable ve- 
hicle for a work which is of universal interest. 
The * Antiquities ' is, of course, the one 
imperishable monument which Bingham has 
raised for himself ; but his lesser works, 
though now forgotten, are written in the 
same exhaustive fashion. The largest of these 
is entitled *The French Church's Apology 
for the Church of England,' which * contains 
a modest vindication of the doctrine, worship, 
government, and discipline of our church 
nrom the chief objections of dissenters, and 
returns answer to them iipon the principles 
of the reformed church of France.' The work 
was a very seasonable one, being wTitten at 
a time when this country was tlooded with 
French refugees, who were thought likely to 
swell the ranks of nonconformists. Bingham 
appeals to the refugees as well as to the Eng- 
lish dissenters, urging them that, *as they 
regarded the venerable authority of their own 
national synods, and of the avowed prin- 
ciples of that church, into which they wert* 
baptised, they should vigorously maintain and 
assert the cause of the church of England 
against all that set up distinct communions^ 
&c.' He takes point by point, and works out 
each with extraordinary ingenuity and accu- 
racy; but the subject is now qiute out of 
date. Another of his lesser works is a * Sclio- 
lastical History of the Practice of the Church 
in reference to Administration of Baptism by 
Laymen.' This was at first intended to bt* 
only a single chapter in the * Anti(]uities, 
but the subject grew upon his hands (partly 
through the fact of a Mr. Lawrence takin^- 
up an opposite view, which Bingham felt 
l>ound to controvert), and he published it as 
a separate treatise. He contends that in ex- 
traordinary cases baptism by a layman in 
full communion with the church is valid, 
and he brings his inexhaustible store of 
learning to bear upon the case. Two long 
letters on * Absolution,' addressed to tho 
Bishop of Winchester, which are a sort of 
appendix to the treatise on lav baptism, and 
which finally dispose of Mr. Lawrenc*^, and 
an excellent discourse * On the Mercy of God/ 
intended for the use of persons tr(jubled in 
mind, complete the list of this great writer's 
works. Though the list is not a long one, 
Bingham*s literary industry must have been 
enormous ; the * Antiquities ' alone is suffi- 
cient to prove this. The work bears on the 
face of it traces of many years' reading, be- 
fore the writing began at all, and the labour 
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must have been all the more severe because 
he was sadly cramped for books in spite of 
liis proximity to Bishop Morleys library. 
His family preserved a copy of Pearson 
* On the Creed/ in which were eiffht pages 
neatly transcribed in his own hand, because 
lie could not afford the few shillings requi- 
site to purchase a new copy in the place of 
his own mutilated one. But never was lite- 
rary industry less thrown away. Bingham 
lias not only written an invaluable work, 
but he has secured for the English church 
the glory of supplying a serious deficiency in 
ecclesiastical literature. Even Romanists 
have been forced to confess that the ' Anti- 
<iuities ' is a most imwrtant addition to theo- ■ 
logical libraries, ana the fact that it was i 
translated into Latin by a German protest ant | 
(Professor Grischovius or Grischow) shows 
how highly it was appreciated by the reformed 
churches abroad. Bingham's reward was pos- 
thumous. His eldest son, Richard, was pre- 
sented to the livinjr of Havant in recognition 
of his father s merits, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Dr. Robert Lowth) bestowed a living on 
his grandson, saying: * 1 venerate the memory 
of your grandfather. He was not rewarded as 
he ought to have been. I therefore give you 
this living as a small recompense of his great 
nnd inestimable merits.' His biographer tells 
us that * his disposition was of the purest and 
mildest cast, and was never ruffled by the 
common accidents and occurrences of life.' He 
had every kind of wisdom but worldly wisdom. 
All pecuniary matters were managed bv his 
wife, who, we are sorry to learn, was left de- 
pendent upon charity, for she died in 1765 
in Bishop Warner s College for Clerg}'men's 
Widows at Bromley. The only occupation 
which diverted him from his studies was 
the care of his parish, to which he attended 
conscientiously. W^ithin a short time of his 
death he was busy collecting materials for a 
new work, and revising the * Antiquities/ for 
a new edition. His second son, Joseph, was 
educated at the Charterhouse and Corpus 
Collepe, Oxford. He was a scholar of great 
])romise, and died of over-work at the age 
of '12, 

The order of Bingham's works as published 
in his lifetime appears to have been as fol- 
lows: 1. 'Three Sermons on the Trinity,' 
1 (595-7. 2. * The French Church's Apology,' 
&c., 1706. 3. The * Origines Ecclesiasticae,' 
])ubli8hed volume bv volume at intervals be- 
tween 1708 and 1722. 4. * The Scholastical 
Ilistorvof Lay Baptism/ &c., part i. in 1712, 
port ii. 1714, virtually concluded by the 
* Dissertation upon the 8th Canon of the 
Council of Nice^(1710 P). 5. The 'Discourse 
concerning the Mercy of God/ &c., about 1720. 



The first collective edition of his works was 
published in 2 vols, folio in 1726. The misfor- 
tunes which haunted Bingham during his life 
pursued him after death. This edition was not 
so perfect as it easily might have been made; 
for, in her poverty, * Mrs. Bingham was in- 
duced to sell the copyright of her late hus- 
band's writings to the booksellers, who im- 
mediately republished the whole of his works 
without making anv alteration whatever; 
and though the eldest son undertook the 
office of correcting the press, he did not in- 
sert anv of the manuscript additions which 
his father had prepared; he was then so 
young that he probably had not the oppor- 
tunity of examining his father's books and 
papers sufficiently to discover that anv such 
preparations for a new edition had been 
made' {Memoir). Bingham also died just 
too soon to see the commencement of a work 
for which he had long been anxious. In 
1724 appeared the first volume of the * Ori- 
gines/ published in Latin by J. H. Grischow 
at Halle. The other vol umes followed in due 
course, and the whole appeared under the fol- 
lowing title : ' .losephi Bmghami Origines, sive 
Antiquitates Ecclesiasticse. Ex Lingua An- 
glicana in Latinam vertit J. H. Grischovius. 
Accedit Pnefatio J. F. Buddiei. 10 tom. 4to. 
Halffi, 1724-1729.' Another edition of the 
same is dated ' Halse Magdeburgicae, 1751- 
1781.' The best edition of Bingham's full 
works, including the sermons on the Trinity, 
&c., was published by Bingham's lineal de- 
scendant m 9 vols. 8vo, 1^^21-9, with a short 
but interesting memoir prefixed to vol. i. by 
Bingham's great-grandson, Richard Bincfham 
the elder [q. v. ] -Ajiother edition of the aoove, 
with the quotations at length in the original 
, languages, was published by the Rev. J. R. 
! Pitman, 1838-40. And another edition of 
the same was published by the Clarendon 
; Press, Oxford, in 10 vols., in 1855. A reprint 
'of the 'Antiquities/ 2 vols. imp. 8vo, was 
issued by Bohn in 1845 and 1852. As early 
las 1722 *a summary of christian anti(^ui- 
I ties, abridged from Bingham's Anticjuities/ 
entitled 'Ecclesice Primitivte Notitia/ was 
published in 2 vols. 8vo by A. Blackamore. 

\ [Article in Biog. Brit.,c<)raniuuicatedby hisson 
' Richard; Life in "Works (1829), by his great- 
grandson, "who was also author of the life iu 
Chalmers's Biog. Diet.] J. H. 0. 

BINQHAM, MARGARET, Countess of 
LuCAN {d. 1814), amateur painter— a lady 
who, according to Horace Wali>ole, *arrivetl 
at copying the most exijuisite works of Isaac 
and Peter Oliver, Hoskins, and Coo|»er, with 
a genius that almost depreciates those masters 
when we consider that they s^^ent their lives 
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in attaining perfection; and who, soaring 
above their modest timidity, has transferred 
the vigour of Raphael to her copies in water 
colours' — was the daughter and coheir of 
James Smyth. In 1700 she married Sir 
Charles Bingham, hart. (17S5-1799), created 
(1776) Baron Lucan of Castlebar, county 
Mayo, and in 1795 Earl of Lucan. There 
are firequent allusions to her in Walpole's 
letters, and in the memoirs of Mrs. Delany. 

* Mrs. Delany used to admire and wonder at 
her talent for painting, and yet her want of 
eye for drawing, as she would often totally 
mistake the distance between one feature 
and another (till it was pointed out to her) 
and yet imitate colouring and fuiish to per- 
fection.' Horace Wal])ole becomes some- 
what silly upon the subject of her perfec- 
tions, and is laughed at therefore by Peter 
Pindar. In one place he writes : * Lady 
Bingham is, I assure you, another miracle ; ' 
in another : * Thev are so amazed and charmed 
at Paris with Lady Bingham's miniatures, 
that the Duke of Orleans has given her a 
room at the Palais Royal to copy which of 
his pictures she pleases.' She seems, indeed, 
to have been a clever amateur, but of little 
originality, and not careful, as the above- 
quoted criticism would show, to be exact in 
her drawing. She spent much time u]Km 
a great work, the embellishment of Shake- 
speare*8 historical plays. Of this monumental 
labour an account is preser\'ed in Dibdin*8 

* ^Edes Althori)ian8B ' ( i. '200) : * During six- 
teen vears this accomplished lady pursued 
the pleasurable toil ot illustration, having 
commenced in her fiftieth and finished in her 
sixty-sixth year. Whatever of taste, beauty, 
and judgment in decoration, by means of 
]>ortrait8, landsca])e3, hou.ses and tombs, 
flowers, birds, insects, heraldic ornaments and 
devices, could dress our immortal bard in a 
yet more fascinating form, has been accom- 
plished by a noble hand w^hich undertook a 
Herculean task, and with a truth, delicacy, 
and finish of execution which have been very 
rarely imitated.' The work was completed 
in five volumes. The binding was by Herring, 
and was considered his best ivork. The colo- 

n' n of the last volume has a portrait of 
y Lucan, with attendant virtues, drawn 
by her daughter, Lady I-Avinia Spencer. This 
work is preserved in the library of Althorp. 
She dit^ on 27 Feb. 1814, leaving five 
children : Lavinia, who married the second 
Earl Spencer in 1781 ; Eleanor Margaret, 
married Thomas Lindsay, Esq. ; I^ouisa and 
Anne, both died unmarried; and Richard, 
second Earl Lucan, an only son and heir. 

f Walpole*8 Letters, v., Gen. Index ; Anecdotes 
of Painting, i., Introduction, pp. xviii, xix ; Au- 
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tobiograpliy and Letters of Mrs. Delany, v., 
Geu. Index, vol. vi. ; Lodge's Genealogy of the 
Peerage, 1859 ; Redgnwe's Diet, of Artiwts of 
English School; Gent Mag.lxxxiv (i.) 801,lxxxv. 
(i.) 280; Foster's Peerage, s.v. *Lucan.'] E, R. 

BINGHAM, PEREGIIINE, the elder 
(1764-1820), biographer and poet, was son of 
George Bingham, B.D., rector of Pira|)eme, 
Dorsetshire • q. v.j He was educated at New 
College, Oxford (B.C.L. 1780); became rector 
of Edmondsham, Dorset, in 178:^, and of Ber- 
wick St. John, Wiltshire, in 1817. At one 
time he was chaplain of H.M.S. Agincourt. 
He died on 28 May 1820, aged 72. 

He wrote Memoirs of his father, prefixed 
to * Dissertations, Essays, and Sermons, by 
the late George Bingham, B.D.,' 2 vols., 
1804. These Memoirs, which are abridged 
in Hutchins's * Dorset,* new edit. iv. 201, 
gave rise to a controversv between the author 
and the rector of Crft chill (Gent Mag, 
Ixxv. 445). Bingham also >vrot.« * The Pains 
of Memory, a ])oem, in two books,* London, 
1811, 12mo, 2nd edit., with vignettes, 1812. 

[ Biop. Diet, of Living Authors (1816), 27 ; Cat. 
of Oxford Graduates (1851), 69; Gent. Majr. 
xcv. (ii.) 91 ; Burke's Diet, of the Ltinded (rentry 
(1868). 100.] T. C. 

BINGHAM, PEREGRINE, the younger 
(1788-18(U), legal writer, was the eldest son 
of Peregrine Bingham the elder [q. v.], by 
Amy, daughter of William Bowles. He was 
educated at Winchester School and Magdalen 
College, Oxford (B.A 1810), was called tt> 
the bar at the Middle Temj)le in 1818, and 
was for many years a legal rej)orter. He also 
t(x>k great interest in literature, and was one 
of the princi]>al contributors to the ^ West- 
minster Review,* which was e8tal)lished in 
1824. John Stuart Mill in describing the 
appearance of the first number says : ' The 
literary and artistic department had rested 
chiefly on Mr. Bingham, a banister (subse- 
quently a ])olice magistrate), who had l>een 
for some years a frequenter of Bent ham, 
was a friend of both the Austins, and had 
adopted with great ardour Bentham's philo- 
sophical opinions. Part ly from accident t here 
were in the first number as many as five 
articles by Bingham, and we were extremely 
pleased with them.* He edited Bentham's 
* Book of Fallacies.' 

Bingham became one of the police magis- 
trates at Great Marlborough Street, and re- 
signed that appointment about four years l)e- 
fore his death, which occurred on 2 Nov. I8r)4. 
His works are: 1. * The Law and Practice 
of Judgments and Executions, including ex- 
tents at the suit of the Crown,' London, 1815, 
8vo. 2. * The I-aw of Infancy and Corev^^ure, 

t 2 
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T-.<)n<lon, 1810, 8vo, first American edition, which followed the attack upon them by seft 
?]xeter. U.S., 18:24, 8vo. 8. *A Digest of and land. A full account of the action,'»ent 

the Ijiw of landlord and Tenant,* London, by Bingham to Walsingham, is now in the 

1820, 8vo. 4. * A System of Shorthand, on Public Record Office. On 30 Sept. 1583 a 

the j)rincii>le of the Association of Ideas,* commission was issued to Bingham to ap- 

I»naon, 1821, 8vo; a 8tenograj)hic system prehend pirates in the narrow seas, and the 

of no practical value. 5. ' Tleiwrts of Cases queen directed Burghley to instruct Bing- 

arguf^d and det(*rmined in the Court of Com- ham to seize I)ut<?h ships for debts due to 

mon Pleas and other Courts,* from Blaster , her, under colour of looking for pirates, 

term 1819, to Michaelmas term 1840, 19 vols., In the following j'ear (1684) Bingham 

I-ifjndon,1821-40,8vo. The first three volumes was appointe<l governor of Connaught, and 

of these rei»orts wert^ compiled jointly with knighted at Dublin Castle by Lord-deputv 

W. J. Broderi]). " Perrot on 12 July. He was from the first re- 

[Law Times. 5 Nov. 1864, p. 6 ; Addit. MS. »^^^^^^ to make the Irish conform to English 

29539, f. I2h; Burke's Diet, of the Lahdal ' ^^^^^ms, but he admmistered the province in 

fJentry (1868), 100; (lent. Mag. ccxvii. 800: tbe early days of his government with suffi- 

Mill's Autobioffraphy, 95, 114 : Cat. of Oxford cient fairness to satisfy most of his subjects 

Graduates (1851), 59 ; Wallace's Reporters, 330 ; fts well as the home government. But during 

Clarke's Bibl. Lepuni, 258, 301; Marvin's Legal the Connaught rel)eHion of 1586 Bingham 

BiUiogTJiphy, 109.] T. C. knew no mercy. At Galway early in 1586 he 

I presided at the assizes, when seventy persons 

BINGHAM or BYNGHAM, Sir were condemned to death for disloyalty. In 

RK'PIARD (1528-1599), governor of Con- the same vear he laid siege to Cluain-Dub- 

naught, was the third son of Richard Ring- hain or (^loonoon, in Clare, the strongest 

ham, of Melcombe-Bingham, Porsc^tshire, by castle in Ireland, and had the owner, a re- 

his wife Alice, daughter of Thomas Coker. puted rebel ( Mahon O'Briain) shot, and the 

Born in 1528, he was trained as a soldier garrison ]>ut to the sword. Lat«rinl586 the 

from youth, and apparently took part in the ' Bourkes of Mayo broke into open revolt, and 

Protector Somerset's expedition to Scotland Bingham reduced their castle of Lough Mask 

in 1547. He was one of the Englishmen and hanged its occupants. He confiscated 

serving with the Spaniards against the French the greater part of the IVturkes' propertv, and 

at the battle of St. Quentin in 1557, and in defeated in August, with terrible slaughter, 

Octo1>er 1558, just before the death of Queen by the river Moy. a party of 3,000 High- 

Mar>', was engaged in a naval expedition landers who had come over to the aid of the 

against the ' Out-isles ' of Scotland. In the re1)els. Sir John Perrot, the lord-deputy, 

early years of Elizal>etirs reign he fought visited Connaught after the suppression of 

witli the Spaniards and Venetians, under the rebellion and was dissatisfiea with Bing- 

Don John ot Austria, against the Turks, and ham's rigorous action. For the ten following 





punied Sir Kdwanl Horsey on an al)ortive that most ofthe expenses of government were 
mission to Pon John of Austria to effect a defrayed out of his own purse. The lord- 
pt^aee })etween Spain and the States-General deputy represented that Bingham was in re- 
of Holland. On 17 March 1577-8 Elizabeth ceipt of an official income of 1 ,041 /. 12*. 4d.: 
granted Bingham an annuity of fifty marks in but Bingham, in a detailed examination of 
recognition of his military' and diplomatic his sources of revenue, showed that he never 
scr^•ices, and later in 1578 he fought with received more than 505/. a year. In 1587 
exceptional valour as a volunteer under the Bingham was temporarily recalled from Ire- 
Dutch flag against the Spaniards. In 1579 land to take part m the war in the Nether- 
he was sent to Ireland to aid in the repres- lands, and Lord AVilloughby, who highly 
sion of the Desmond insurrection. In Sep- respected Bingham, was anxious that he 
teml)er 1580 ho was captain of the Swiftsure should take the command of the army at the 
in the expedition sent under the command of close of 1587, when Leicester was ordered 
Admiral Winter to dislodge the Spaniards home (Lady (4. Bertie's Acrount of Bertie, 
and Italians from Smen\'ick, where they had 132, 138, 143). In 1588 Bingham wa« ft^ 
landed to support the Irish rebels, andBing- ; quently in consultation with Burghley and 
ham took part in the massacre of the invaders tlie other ministers as to the defence of the 
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country against the Spaniards. But before 
the close of 1588 he had resumed his post 
in Connaught, and in September he issued 
orders that all Spanish refugees landing on 
the coast of his province shoiud be brought to 
(talway and there put to death. He after- 



himself iu the battle with the Highlanders 
bv the Moy, and was granted by his brother 
I^dmund Burke's castle of Castlebarry, near 
Castlebar. George was for many years sheriff 
of Sligo, took a leading part in the massacre 
of the Spaniards in 1588, and was killed by 



wards claimed to have thus rid his country ' UlrickOj3ourkeinl595. Bingham's memory 
of 1,000 of the enemy. In 1590-1 Bingham was long execrated by the native Irish, but 
was engaged in repressing the revolt of Sir Sir Francis Walsingham and Sir Henry 
Bryan C?Rourke, of Leitrim, who was Wallop always held him in high esteem. 
captured, sent to England, and hanged at Sir Richard married Sarah, daughter of 
Tyburn on 28 Oct. 1691. Bingham's account ; John lleigham, of Gifford's Hall, Wickham- 



of his proceedings against Kourke is printed 
in the * Egerton Papers ' (Camden Soc, 
pp. 144-67). In the following year Perrot 



brook, Suffolk (by banns), 11 Jan. 1587-8. 
Lady Bingham survived her husband, and 
married after his death Edward Walde- 



formally complained to the queen of Bing- i nave, of Lawford, Essex. She died at Law- 
ham's habitual severity and insubordination, > ford, and was buried in the church there 
andinSeptemberl596Bin^ham,fearfulthat |9 Sept. 1034, aged 69. Sir Richard lefb 
his adversaries would do him serious injury, ; no male issue, and he was succeeded in his 
hurriedly came to England to appeal (as l^e ' Dorsetshire estates by Henr>*, the eldest son 
said) for justice. He left Ireland without of his brother George, who had been killed 
leave, and on arriving in London was sent ; in 1596. Henry was created a Nova Scotian 
to the Fleet prison. On 2 Oct. 1596 he ad- baronet in 1634. Sir John Bingham, the 
dressed a piteous letter to Burghley, praying fifth in descent from George, was governor 
for release. This petition was apparently j of county Mayo, and contributed to William 
granted soon afterwards, but Bingham was Ill's success in Ireland by deserting from 
auapended from his office. The outbreak of James II at the battle of Augiirim (1691). 
O'^Neill's rebellion in 1598 induced the au- Hemarried a grand-niece of Pa trick Sarsfield, 
thorities to reinstate him. His knowledge of i earl of Lucan, and died in 1749. His second 
Irish affairs was judged to be without parallel i son Charles was created baron Lucan of Cas- 
in England, and when the Cecils fii*st sug- i tlebar 24 July 1776, and earl of Lucan 6 Oct. 
nested that Essex should command the expe- | 1795 [see Binguam, Mabgaret]. 
dition against the Irish rebels Bacon strongly i [Froudo's History-, x. xi. xii.; Chamberlain's 
urged Essex to take Bingham's advice (Sped- : Letters, ternj*. Eliz. (Camd. Soc). pp. 14, 18, 34 ; 
DING*B J5fl«wi, ii. 95-6). In September 1598 : Speddin^r's Bucon, ii. 95-6, 100; Hutchins's 
Bingham left England with nve thousand \ Dorset, iv. 203 ; Cal. Stat o Papers (Irish series), 
men to assume the office of marshal of Ire- \ 1609-73. 1574-85, 1686-8 ; Notes and Queries, 

Miscellany (1849), 
iherty'8 Corop:ni- 

. e<l. Hardinuin 

hrdkd at'iublLQ' onT9 Janfl^^ilbT [l^"*^)' ^' ^^^ Annals ^ofj^he Roir Masters, e<L 

A cenotaph was erected to his memory in ^ .«°^;^;; l^9i-4,'l595-7.^s^eve^a^of BingC 
the south aisle of the choir of W estminster ,^^^^^ ^^ Burghley and to Sir Robert Cecil are 
Abbey bv Sir John Bingrley, at one time ^^^ Hailield.] S. L. L. 

Bingham s servant. On it was inscribed a 

hiffhly laudatory account of his military" BINGHAM, KICIIAKD, the elder (17<)5- 
achievements. Sir Henry Docwra, after- 1858), divine, was bom 1 April 1765. lie 
wards commander of the forces in Ireland, was son of the Kev. Isaac Moody Bingham, 
drew up a 'relation ' of Bingham's early ser- rector of Birchanger and Runwell, Essex, and 
vices in Connaught, which was published for great-grandson of Joseph Bingham, author of 
the first time by the Celtic Society in 1849. the * Origines Ecclesiasticte.' lie was edu- 
The manuscript is in the librar>' of Trinity cated successively at Winchester, where he 
College, Dubbn. Bingham was described by was on the foundation, and at New College, 
Sir >iicholas Lestrange as * a man eminent Oxford, where he took the degrees respec- 
both for spiritt and martiall knowledge, but tively of B.A. 19 Oct. 1787 and B.C.Ij. 
of a very small stature * (Tho3I*s Anecdotes 18 July 1801 (Oxford Graduate)^), He was 
and Traditions (Camden Society), p. 18). married at Bristol to Lydiu Mary Anne, 

Sir Richard was aided in his Irish adini- eldest daughter of Kear-adniiral Sir Charles 
nistration by two younger brothers, George Douglas, bart., 10 Nov. 178H, at which time 
and John. Both were assistant commis- he was a fellow of his college and in holy 
eioners in Connaught. John distinguished orders {Gent, May. November 1788). In 
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1790, or more probably in 17HM or 1781) , Bingham's Short Poems, Bolton, 1848 ; HftrajH 
( Prela€«.» to Pnn-eeding^, &c. 8vo, London, shire Telegraph, 24 and 31 July 1868.] 

A. H. G. 

BINGHAM, RICHARD, the younger 
798-1872), divine, was the eldest son of 
lichard Bingham the elder [q. v.] He was 
shire, and was app/mted, 22 July 1807, in lx)m in 1798, and was educated at Magdalen 
succe.*«ion to his father, to the prel^ndal Hall, Oxford, where he became BA. 1821, 
stall of Bargham in Chichester Cathedral. M.A. 1827. He was ordained deacon in 1 821, 
In 181.'^, lieing then a magistrate for llamp- nnd priest in 1822, and became curate to his 
shire "^f twelve years* standing, he was cr)n- father in his incumbency of Holy Trinity 
victe<l at the Winchester summer assizes of Church, Gosport. Here he remained for over 
having illegally obtaintnl a license for a twenty-two years. He married, 4 Mav 1824, 
public-house, when no such public-house was « Frances Campbell, daughter of the late J. 
m existence, and of having stated, in the con- Barton, Esq., of Mount Pleasant, Jamaica' 
veyance of such house, a false consideration ((?(?Mf.3/<r/(7. June 1824\ and took pupils. He 




181.'5 a motion was made in the King's Bench tion for all British Protestants in gfeneral, 

for a new trial on behalf of the defendant, and Menil)ers of the Church of England in 

He was brought up for judgment on the 2()th particular, at the present Juncture.' He 

of the same month, and in spite of many afti- seceded from the British and Foreign Bible 

davits to his character was sentenced to six Society, on account of its readiness to c<^- 

months' imprisonment in the county gaol at operate with Socinians, in 1831, and swn 

"Winchester. In an appeal to public opinion after published an account of the circuir- 

dated 2.*i Dec. IHI;^, Bingham asserted his stances. He issued by subscription a volume 

innocence with the most vehement depreca- of * Sermons' in 1835, and in 1843 * Imms- 

tions. The appeal is embodied in the Preface nuel, or God with us, a Series of Liectures on 

to * Proceedings in a Trial, The Kin^, on the the Divinity and Humanity of our Lord,' %s\\ 

Prosecution of .lames Cooper, against the I^ondon, 1843. The preface mentions hi** 

Rev. Richard Bingham, and on a Motion for desire to bring out a new edition of his an- 

a new Trial, and on the Defendant's l)eing cestor's book. Twelve years afterwards Bing- 

brought up for Judgment. Taken in short- ham produced, at the expense of the delegate* 

hand by Mr. Gumey. With explanat/)ry of the Oxford University Press, the standard 

Preface and Notes and an Appendix,' 8vo, edition of * The Works of the Rev. Joseph 

L<mdon, 1814. In 1829 Mr. Bingham pul)- Bingham, M.A.,' 10 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1856. 

lished, by subscription, the third edition of In 1844 he was presented by the trustees to 

the * ( )rigines Ecclesiastics ' of his ancestor, the perpetual curacy of Christ Church, Har- 

He reprinted all the contents of the old wood, Bolton-le-Moors, during his incum- 

octavo and folio editions, introducing into benoy of which he lost (28 Feb. 1847) hi* 

the notes some further references from the eldest daughter, aged 21, and his youngest 

,«f •, .-• • •. -^ W * T^ • 1 11 1 1 1 • 1_ 1 



author's manuscri])t annotations in a private son. Miss Bingham had early published 

" " ing for the * Hubert, or the Orphans of St. ^fadelaine, n 
first time an impression of the author's three Legend of the persecuted Vaudois,' London. 



copy of his own book, and addi 



* Trinity Sermons,* besides prefixing a * Life 1845, and at the time of her death left a 
of the Author, by his Great-grand«on.* The considerable number of pieces, which were 
bankruptcy of the printer while the work published by her father in 1848 as 'Short 
was passing through the press caused much Poems, religious and sentimental,* and paswd 
delay in its distribution (Proleffomena^ kc. i. through two editions. Bingham became in 
p. xi. Bingham died at his residence of New- l>ir)3 curate at St. Mary's, Marylebone, the 
nou>e on the beach at (iosport, on Sunday, rector of which was John Hampden Gumey, 
18 July l8o8, and was buried on Tuesday, to whom he afterwards dedicated a volume 
th»' 27th of the same month, in the vaults of of * Sennons ' in 18.')8. In 1866 he he- 
Trinity Church, in the presence of a very cnme vicar «if (^ueenborough in the isle of 
large numl)er of his friends and parishioners. Sheppey. He vacated this preferment in 
[iJra.luati r.-.ntahngionsc^. 4to, n,n.l»ri<lge, 1^"^>» Hiid took up his residence at Sutton, 
1787 ; <;ent. Mag. Mnrch 1807. April 1847. aii.l Surrey, where he died on Monday, 23 Jan. 
Septinjl-or 18o«: Lo Neve's Fasti ; rrocpcliiiir.s 1872, at the age of seventy-four. Bmghani 
&r'. London, 1814; Annual Ropistcr. 1813 ; was a fervid advocate of liturgical revision. 
Originos p:cclcMasti«e, London. 1829; Miss and a meml>er of the council of the Prayer 
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Book Revision Society. In 1860 lie pub- ley/ arranged for the pianoforte by \V. Rus- 
lished ' Liturgia Recusa, or Suggestions for sell, junior, in 1803, and again in 1810. One 
revising and reconstructing the daily and of the most popular of his compilationH 
occasional Services of the Lnited Church of was * Animal Biography ' (1802), which was 
England and Ireland.' Ue supplemented written with the object of creating a taste 
this volume by an elaborate model of a for natural history. The sixth edition ap- 
liturgy, which he dedicated to Lord Ebury, peared in 1824, and the work was translated 

* Liturgice Recusie Exemplar. The Prayer mto several European languages. A co^ate 
Book as it might be, or Formularies old, re- , volume from his pen, * Memoirs of British 
vised, and new, suggesting a reconstructed I Quadrupeds,' appeared in 1809. Mr. Bindley 
and amplified Liturgy,' 1803. Bingham also \ was a learned botanist and a fellow of the 
published * The Gospel according to Isaiah, Linnean Society. His * Practical Introduc- 
in a Course of Lectures,* &c. in 1870; and tion to Botany was published in 1817, and 

* Hymnologia Christiana Latina, or a Century • republished al^er the author's death in 1827. 
of Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, In 1814 he drew up a volume on < Animated 
by various Authors, from Luther to Ileber Nature,' and two years later he compiled n 
and Keble, translated into Latin Verse, either work on * Useful Knowledge, an account of 
metrical or accentuated Rhyme,* 1871. 1 the various productions ot nature, mineral, 

[Cateloguo of all the Graduates in the Uni- ' vegetable, and animal.' The last of these 
vcrsity of Oxford, Oiford, 1867; Gent. Mag. ; volumes was frequently reissued, the seventh 
June, 1824; Crockford's Clerical Directory, edition appearing so recently as 1862. One 
1860-1872 ; Clergv List, 1841-1872 ; Guardian, set of his works was composed of *biographi- 
81 Jan. 1872 ; ana various prefaces and intro- cal conversations' on emmeut characters. In 
ductions.] A. H. G. 

BINOLEY, Lord, [See Benson, Ro- 
BBBT, 1676-1731.] 

BINGLEY, WILLIAM (1774-1823), writers 'of the various continents of the world: 
miscellaneous writer, was bom at Doncas- Africa, South America, North America, 
ter in 1774, and left an orphan at a very ^ South Europe, North Europe, and Asia wert» 
early age. His friends designed him for consecutively described by him, the six 
the law, but his own inclinations were for volumes appearing separately between 1819 
the church. In 1795 he was entered at j and 1822, and being reproduced with a gene- 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and took the ! ral title-page of * Modem Travels.' II in 
degree of B.A. in 1799, and of M.A. in 1803. dictionary of * Musical Biography ' apneare<l 



this manner he narrated the lives of* British 
characters,' * eminent voyagers,' ' celebrated 
travellers,' and * Roman cnaracters.' Another 
consisted of condensed accounts * from modem 



Wnilst an undergraduate he travelled in 
Wales, and * A Tour round North Wales ' 
was the subject of his first publication. For 
many years after his ordination he served 
the curacy of Christ Church in Hampshire, 



anonymously in 1814 ; it was reissueoi with 
his name on the title-page, but without any 
other alteration, in 1834. Whilst at Christ 
Church he published (1805), from the origi- 
nals in the possession of a Wiltshire laay, 



but in 1816 he was the minister of the pro- : three volumes of * Correspondence between 
prietary chapel in London known as Fitzroy , Frances, Countess ofHereford, and the Coun- 
Chapel, Charlotte Street, and he was engaged ^ tess of Pomfret, 1738-41.' Most of the copies 
in its ministry at the time of his death. He of the second edition were destroyed by nre, 
died in Charlotte Street, 11 March 1823, but a few were saved. He was long engaged 
and was buried in a vault under the middle on a history of Hampshire, and in 1817, 
aisle of Bloomsbury Church. His life was ' when the manuscripts amounted to 6,000 
devoid of incident ; his days were passed in pages, explained in an address to his subscri- 
compilation. He was a prolific writer, and bers the causes which retarded and finally 
several of his works enjoyed great popu- ^ • i • r,^* • . 

larity. His ' Tour round rforth Wales,' the 
result of his college vacation of 1798, was 
published in 1800 in two volumes. Ho 
visited the same district in 1801, and in 1804 
issued 'North Wales . . . delineated from 



prevented its completion. Thirty copies of 
a small portion of it, however, entitled * The 
Topographical Account of the Hundred of 
Bosmere,' were printed for private circula- 
tion. In addition to these works, BingleJ* 
was the author of a sermon, the * Economy 



two excursions.' A second edition appeared of a Christian Life ' 0^--)> ^^^ ^ handbook 

in 1814, and a third, with corrections and | to the Leverian museum. 

additions by his son, W. R. Bingley, in 1839. 

As 
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BINHAM or BYNHAM, SIMON {fl, 
1336), chronicler, a monk of the priorjr of 
Binham, Norfolk, one of the cells belonging 
to the abbey of St. Albans, upheld his prior, 
William Somert on, in. resisting the unjust 
exactions of Hugh, abbot of St. Albans 
(1308-1326). The cause of the Binham 
monks was taken up by the gentry of the 
neighbourhood, and Sir Robert Walkefare, 
the patron of the cell, prevailed on Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, to uphold them. Embol- 
dened by this support, the prior and his 
monks refused to admit the visitation of the 
abbot, and the gentlemen of their party gar- 
risoned the priory against him. The abbot, 
however, appeal^ to the king, Edward II, 
who orderea the prior's supporters to return 
to their homes. Simon ana the other rebel- 
lious monks were brought to St. Albans 
and imprisoned. After a while they were 
released and admitted into the brotherhood, 
but as a mark of disgrace were sentenced to 
walk in fetters in all processions of the con- 
vent. Simon lived to become an influential 
member of the house, for in the time of Abbot 
Michael (1336-1349) he was chosen by the 
chapter as one of the three receivers or trea- 
surers of the collections made for the sup- 
port of scholars and needy brethren. In a 
notice of the historians of St. Albans, he is 
said to have written after Henry Blankfrount 
or Blaneforde [q.v.], and before Richard 
Savage. The works of Binham and Savage 
are lost, or at least are unidentified. It has, 
however, been suggested that Binham may 
have written some of the fragments pub- 
lished in the Rolls edition of the ' Chronicle 
of Rishanger.' 

[GestA Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, ii. 131, 305, 
Rolls ser. ; Joh. Amundesham Ann. Introd. Ixvi, 
303, Rolls ser. ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 144.1 

W. H. 

BINHAM or BYNHAM, WILLIAM 
(/?. 1370), theologian, was a native of Bin- 
ham in Norfolk, where there was a Benedic- 
tine priorv de])endent on the abbey of St. 
Albans, boiibtless through this connection 
he entered the monastic profession at the 
abbey, and became ultimately prior of Wal- 
lingl'ord, which was also a cell belonging to 
St. Albans, lie had been a student at Ox- 
ford, of which university he is described as 
doctor of divinity, and had there come into 
close intimacv with John Wvcliffe. Binham, 
however, remained true to the traditions of 
the church, and after a while separated him- 
self from his friend, with whom at length he 
engaged in controversy, and proved, as the 
catholic Leiand confesses, no match for his 
antagonist. His only recorded work was 



written on this occasion, * Contra Positiones 
"NViclevi.* It is not known to be extant, but 
Wyclif '8 reply (* Contra Willelmum Vynham 
monachum S. Albani Determinatio ^) is pre- 
served in a Paris manuscript, Lat. 3184, ff. 
49-52 (Shirley, Catal. of the original Works 
of Wyclif p. :>0). The last notice of Bin- 
ham's life occurs in 1396, when he, as prior 
of Wallingford, was detained by illness from 
attending the election of an abbot of St. 
Albans on 9 Oct. (^Gesta Abbatum Monasterii 
S. AWaniy iii. 426, ed. H. T. Riley, 1869). 

[Leland's Comm. de Script. Brit, dcxxviii. 
p. 381; Bale's Script, Brit. Cat. vi. 6, p. 456; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 101.] R. L. P. 

BINNEMAN, HENRY. [See Btnnb- 

MAN, HeNKT.] 

BINNEY, EDWARD WILLIAM 

(1812-1881), geologist, was bom at Morton 
in Nottinghamshire in 1812. Little is known 
of his early education ; he ap^ars, however, 
to have acquired strong scientific tastes, 
which continually betrayeS themselves during 
his apprenticeship to a'solicitor. He became 
a resident in Manchester in 1836 ; his legal 
knowledge and strong common sense soon 
gained for him many clients, and his practice 
as a lawyer was favourably established in that 
city. The interesting coal-field of Lancashire 
soon claimed his attention, and he directed 
most of his leisure to the study of the 
geological phenomena of the district around 
Manchester, Similar tastes soon drew to- 
gether a circle of students, many of whom 
had been trained in experimental science by 
John Dalton, and others in mechanical and 
physical research by William Fairbaim. Out 
of these, principally by Binney's influence, a 
small select band was formed, and in October 
1838 they founded the Manchester Geological 
Society, Lord Francis Egerton being the first 
president, and J. F. Bateman and Binney the 
first honorarv secretaries. 

The second article in the * Transactions' of 
this society, after the president's address, 
was a * Sketch of the Geology of Manchest-er 
and its Vicinity,' illustrated by coloured 
sections, contributed by Binney. The first 
volume of the ^ Transactions' afilbrds evidence 
of his industry, four papers connected with 
the geologv of the Lancashire and Chesliire 
coal-field having been contributed by him. 
Binney was president of the Manchester 
Geological Society in 1857-9, and again in 
1865-7. In 1853 he was elected a member 
of the Geological Society of London, and in 
1856 a fellow of the Royal Society. 

In 1858 Binney communicated to the local 
geological society a paper 'On SigiUaria and 
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it8 Roots/ which was his first contribution | land/ and in 1871 one, being a 'Descrip- 
towards the solution of a problem of con- | tion and Specimens of Bituminous Shale 
siderable interest, connected with the forma- | from New South Wales.' These are imme- 
tion of our coal-beds. It had already been diately due to liis connection with Mr. James 
noticed by Sir William Logan that every Yoimff, whose name is associated with the 
seam of coal rests on a bed of rock usually narafiin industry' of Scotland. Binney's geo- 
known as * seat^tone * and * underclay ;' that logical experience helped Mr. Young to the 
this was devoid of stratification, and fre- discovery of the Torlmne Hill mineral, or 
qaently full of filaments, running in all direc- , Bo^heaj cannel, a bituminous shale from 
tions, havinff a root-like appeanince. These j which have resulted the enormous paraffin 
vegetable fibres were called * stigmaria.* : works at Bathgate. Between the years 1839 
Binney discovered, in a railway cutting near and 1872, Binney contributed thirty-three 
St. Helen's in Lancashire, a niunber of trunks ! pa])ers to the Manchester Geological Society, 
of trees standing erect as they grew, with the i and some others to the Geological Society of 
roots still attached to them, these being the London. He was also a zealous supporter of 
so-called 'stigmaria.' M. Ad. Brongniart , the Philosophical Societv of Manchester, and 
was disposed to regard these plants as gigan- I rendered imiwrtant aii to the Geological 
tic tree ferns, but Dr. (now Sir J. D.) Hooker j Sur\'ey of the United Kingdom, by furnishing 
believed that those Sigillaria, as they were ; the suneyors with the results of his long ex- 
named, were cryptogamous, though more I ])erience over the coal-fields of Lancashire 
highly developed than any flowering plants and Cheshire. 



now living. In May 1861 another paper bear- 
ing the above title was communicated by the 
author to the Manchester Geological Society, 



On 25 October 1 881 Binney presided at the 
council meeting of the Manchester Geological 
Society for the last time. He died in Man- 



and we find in the sixth volume of the Chester on 19 Dec. in the same year, especially 
* Quarterly Journal of tfie Geological Society I regretted by his associates, who found that 
of London ' a memoir by him entitled * Ke- | in him they had lost the man who possessed 
marks on Sigillaria and some Spores foimd | the most exact knowledge of the coal-fields 
imbedded in the inside of its roots.' Thus | of Lancashire and Cheshire, and of the geology 
Binney completed the proof that all coal of the whole district. 

seams'^rest on old soils which are constituted | [Transactions of the Geological Socictyof Man- 
entirely of vegetable matter; this was the Chester; Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
seat-stone of a seam of coal. The roots | Society of London ; Omierods Classified Index of 
(Stigmaria) show that those soils supported ' Tmnsictious, &c. ; Coal, its History and Use, 
a luxuriant vegetation (Sigillaria), which, edited by l*rofesf.or Thor])e; Lyell's Principles of 
growing rapidly in vast swamps, under a | Geology ; personal knowledge.] li, H-t. 

moist atmosphere of high temperature, formed 

by decomposition the fossU fuel, to which we ' BINNEY, TIIOMAS, D.D.,LL.D. (1798- 
owe the extent of our manufacturing indus- ■ 1874), a distinguished nonconformist divine, 
tries. ! was bom at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the year 

At this time Binney was actively engaged i 1798. After a period of tuition in an ordi- 
in investigating the fossil shells of the lower , nary day school, he was apprenticed for seven 
coal measures. In April 1800 he read a years to a bookseller. In giving an account 
paper on the results of nis inquiry, asserting ' of his early life Binney stated that his 
that two groups of the mollusca were oi^ca- '■ hours with the Newcastle bookseller were for 
sionally found together in the same coal-bed ; : two years from seven in the morning until 
but some geologists venture to difler from i eight in the evening, and for five years from 
one whom they call * a keen-eved obsen-er,* seven to seven. He was, however, sometimes 
expressing their belief that ttie specimens, ' engaged from six a.m. until ten p.m. Not- 
thought to be obtained from the same bed, ' withstanding this pressure hefoimdopportu- 
were derived from two closely adjoining ' nities, especially from his fourtt^enth to his 
layers. ' twentieth year, for considerable reading and 

Binney studied with much diligence the much original composition. The elements of 
coal measure, Cal&mites, which he was led Latin and Greek he acquired by studying on 
to consider as divisible into two perfectly two evenings in the week with a presbyterian 
distinct but outwardly similar types ; out* clergy-man. The elder Binney, who was of 
of these/ Calamodcndron, being a g^mno- , Scotch extraction, was an elder of the pres- 
spermous exogen, allied to our fir trees, while byterian congregation in the AVall Knoll, 
the true calamite is regarded as equiseta- , and the son took an active ]>art in connection 
ceons. In 1866 he read a paper * On the with a religious and intellectual institution 
Upper Coal Measures of England and Scot- attached to this church. It is not known 
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how he came to sever himself from the pres- 
byterians and to connect himself with the 
congregationalists. He was recommended, 
however, to the theological seminary at Wy- 
mondley, Hertfordshire, an institution which 
was afterwards merged in New College, a 
well-known training establishment for con- 
gregational ministers. He remained here for 
three years, and while tradition states that 
he was not a very severe student, it appears 
that he excited no ordinary expectations. 

After leaving college Binney was for 
about twelve months minister of the New 
Meeting, Bedford, of which John Howard 
was one of the founders. In August 1824 he 
accepted the pastorate of St. James's Street 
Chapel, Newport, Isle of Wight. Here he 
became acquamted with Samuel Wilberforce. 
Binney's first work, a * Memoir of Stephen 
Morrell,' was published during his residence 
at Newport. He also pr^ared for the press 
a volume of sermons on * The Practical Power 
of Faith.' In 1829 he removed to London, 
to take charge of the church assembling at 
Weigh House. In a short time he acquired , 
a hijQ^h reputation as a pulpit orator. 

Binney was a strong controversialist, and 1 
he attacked the church of England with I 
much vehemence. A furious paper war took , 
place over a phrase which occurred in an ad- 
dress delivered by him at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Weigh House 
Chapel on 10 Oct. 1833. He was affirmed 
to have said that ' the church of England 
damned more souls than she saved.' Several 
bishops, a great number of the clergy, and 
the entire religious press mingled in the fierce 
discussion which ensued. The actual words 
used by Binney were these : * It is with 
me a matter of deep serious religious convic- 
tion that the establbhed church is a great 
national evil; that it is an obstacle to the 
progress of truth and godliness in the land ; 
that it destroys more souls than it saves; 
and therefore its end is devoutly to be wished 
by every lover of Grod and man. Right or 
wrong, this is my belief.' Binney was a 
voluminous writer on polemical subjects. 
He published a number of letters under the 
signature of *Fiat Justitia,' which quickly 
went through six editions, and in 18«'i4 he 
published * The Ultimate Object of the Evan- 
gelical Dissenters,' a sermon preached in the 
Weigh House Chapel on the occasion of pe- 
titions to parliament for the removal of dis- 
senters' grievances. In the following year 
he replied, by a discourse entitled 'Dissent 
not Schism,' to a charge by the Bishop of 
London which had l>een pronounced intole- 
rant in many quarters. In 1841 a Mr. Wil- 
liam Baines was imprisoned in Leicester Graol 



for non-yayment of church rates, and Bin- 
ney, under the pseudonym of * A. Balance. 
Esq., of the Middle Templef,' wrote a seven* 
pamphlet dealing with the case and entitled 

* Leicester Gaol. In 1850 he wrote a series 
of papers on the ' Aspects of Baptismal Rege- 
neration as taught in the Established Church,' 
suggested by the famous Gorham case. Li 
1853 he published a work for young men en- 
titled 'Is it possible to make the Best of 
both Worlds ? The question was answered 
warmly in the negative by several writers, 
but its original propounder defended his pro- 
positions with considerable dialectical skill. 
This work was Binney's most successful 
venture as an author. For the first twelve 
months after its publication it sold at the 
rate of one hundred copies per day. 

In 1857 Binney visited Australia. The 
Bishop of Adelaide having addressed to him 
a letter on the relations of the episcopal 
church in the colonies to nonconformmg 
churches, and the possibility of an inter- 
change of ministerial services, a correspon- 
dence followed. A memorial was addressed 
to the bishop by a number of episcopalian 
laymen, including the governor of the colony 
and the ministers of the state, requesting 
that Binney should be invited to preach in 
the cathedral. In the end, however, the 
bishop decided that he was not at liberty to 
comply with the request. The visitor then 
delivered an address from the presidential 
chair of the Tasmanian Congregational Union 
on * The Church of the Future,' an address 
which was afterwards incorporated in a 
volume entitled 'Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' published in 1862. The 
year just named being the year of the bicen- 
tenary commemoration of the ejection of 
the two thousand clergymen, Binney, who 
had some time before returned to England, 
preached and published two sermons entitled 

* FareweU Sunday ' and * St. Bartholomew's 
Day.' In 1863 he published a pamphlet with 
the title * Breakers on both Sides : Thoughts 
on Creeds, Subscriptions, Trust Deeds, &c., 
in relation to Protestantism and Dissent.* 
The rapid spread of the ritualistic movement 
in the church of England also led him to 
write and pu})lish in 1867 a volume entitled 

* Micah, the IMest Maker,' an enlargement 
of a course of lectures delivered at the Weigh 
House Chapel. Binnev* edited and pub- 
lished an American work on liturgies bv the 
Rev. Charles W. Baird, D.D., of New York, 
being * Historical Sketches of the Liturgical 
Forms of the Reformed Churches.' The editor 
prefixed an introduction and added an ap- 

Eendix on the question, 'Are Dissenters to 
ave a Liturgy.^' expressing a conviction 
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that something more was demanded in uon- ' sister to Hugh M'Kail, one of the ministers 
conformist services than had yet been wit- i of Edinburgh, and uncle to one of the youth- 
nessed. lie was himself one of the first , ful martyrs of Scotland — HughM^Kail, who 
ministers to introduce into nonconformist i was hanged at Edinburgh on 22 Dec. It^. 
churches the chanting of the rhythmical | for his alleged participation in the rising- 
psalms of the Old Testament according to ; at Pentland. Binning was bom at Dalvenan 
the authorised version, and he gave a great in 1627. His father had a considerable in^ 
impetus to the movement for improved ser- | herited landed estate, and Hugh was given 
vices, which afterwards spread through the , a liberal education. He easily outstripped 
nonconformist churches. ' his schoolfellows of twice and thrice his years, 

For many years before he died Binney j and in his thirteenth and fourteenth years his 
was regarded as the Nestor of the denomina- gravity and piety were recognised with a kind 
tion to which he belonged, and his influence ' of awe by all. Before his fourteenth year he 
spread to the other side of the Atlantic and , proceeded to the university of Glasgow, en- 
aiso to the colonies. In 1852 he received the tering himself for philosophy. The profes- 
degree of LL.D. from the university of Aber- sors were startled by his premature learning 
deen, and an An ' * " ^ , , ., i. , tx . i . • i 

quentlv conferred 
1).D. lie was twice 

Congregational Union of England and Wales, a view to 6er\'e God in the holy ministry.' 

and he preached a great number of special James Dalrymple (afterwards Lord Stair), 

sermons before that body. In 1869 he re- who had been his professor of philosophy, 

tired from the pastorate at Weigh House having resigned in 1647, Binning was induced 

Chapel after a ministry of forty years in that to become a candidate for the chair. All 

place. He subsequently undertook some pro- members of the universities in the kingdom 

fessorial duties in connection with New Col- who had * a mind to the profession of philoso- 

lege, and occasionally preached in London phy' were invited to* sist' themselves before 

pulpits, his last sermon being delivered in the Senatus and* compete for the preferment/ 

Westminster Chapel in November 1873. The principal of the university (JDr. Strang) 

The closing months of his life saw him had nis candidate, and strenuous efforts were 

afflicted by a depressing and insidious disease, put forth to carry him, mainly on the ground 

Dr. Allon states that he fell into a condition that the candidate was a * citizen's son,' 

of great despondency, but it was a failure of and subsidiarily * of competent learning,' and 

the body rather than of the mind. Before of * more years.' An extempore disputation 

the end the cloud lifted, and he died on between the two candidates was suggested ; 

24 Feb. 1874. Dean Stanley was amongst thereupon Binning's rival withdrew, and left 

the divines who took part in the funeral ser- him to be unanimously elected before he was 

vice at Abney Park Cemetery. nineteen years of age. He delivered at once 

Binney was a voluminous writer of verse, a brilliant course of lectures, and tried to 

chiefly of a religious character. Ilis poetry, rescue philosophy in Scotland from the * l)ar- 

however, was distinguished rather for its barous terms and unintelligible jargon of the 





[Sermons preached in the King's Weigh House and having obtained license as a mmister of 
Chapel, London, 1829-69, by T. Binney, LL.D., ' the Gospel, he received a call- to the parish 
1st and 2nd series, edited, with a Biographical of Govan near Glasgow on 1^5 Oct. 1«>49. 
and Critical Sketch, by Henry Alien, D.D. ; OnSJan.following he was ordained at Govan, 
Thomas Binney, a Memorial, by the Rev. J. ; and resigned his professorship in the follow- 
Stoughton, D.i). ; Thomas Binney, his Mind, j ing year. Soon after he married Mary (sr)me- 
Life, and Opinions, by the Rev. E. Paxton Hood ; times erroneously given as Barbara), daughter 
Annual Register, 1874, and the jourual.s of the ' of the Rev. James Simpson, parish minister 
time ; the works of Dr. Bmney.] G. B. S. i of A irth (Stirlingshire), who has been wrongly 

BINNING, LoKD. [See Hamilton^ , ^^.^^crik^? .»« »1^ I"8^> '^^^i^^^^^^ He still car- 
Charles 1 I ^*^^ ^^ "*® philosophical and other studies, 

''' I but was duly attentive to his seimons and 

BINNING, HUGH 06-27-1653), Scotch pastoral duties. Wherever he was announced 



dirine, was son of John Binning of Dalvenan, 
Ayrshire, by Margaret M*Kell, daughter of 
Matthew M*Kell (or M*Kail), the parish 
clergyman of Bothwell, Lanarkshire, and 



as a preacher, vast crowds assembled. When in 
1651 the unhappy division took place in the 
church into resolutioners and protesters, he 
sided with the latter. He then wrote and 
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published his * Treatise on Christian Love' as ment, with little advantage nevertheless to 
an Eirenicon. He played a prominent part I him, through the roguery of one Mackenzie, 
in the historical dispute before Cromwell at ' " ' " 
Glasgow (April 1661) between the indepen- 
dents and presbyterians. His learning, tlieo- 



who claimed to have advanced money on the 
estate far beyond it« value. There are pa- 
thetic glimpses of the younger Binning in the 
logical knowledge, and eloquent fervour bore ] 'proceedings' of the assembly of the church 
down all opposition. The Protector was of Scotland in 1704, when he sued for the as- 



astonished, and, finding his party (of the in- 



sembly's approval of an edition of his father's 



dependents) nonplussed, is said to have asked works. The assembly recommended ' every 
the name * of that learned and bold young minister within the kingdom to take a 
man,' and, when told it was Mr. Hugh Bin- I double of the same book, or to subscribe for 
ning, to have replied, ' He hath bound well j the same.* The last application he made for 
indeed, but ' (putting his hand on his sword) procuring aid was in 1717. 



' this will loose all again.' Subsequently he 
still more publicly vindicated the church's 



[Scott's Fasti, ii. 67-8 ; Minutes Univ. Glasg. ; 
Wodrow's Analecta ; Keid's Presbyterianism of 



rights as against the invasion of the state, Ireland, i.; Edin. Christian Instructor, xxii. 



from Deuteronomy xxxii. 4-6. He died of 
consumption in September 1663, when only in 
his twenty-seventh year. Patrick Gillespie 
— no common judge — pronounced him* philo- 
logus, philosophus, et theologus eximius.' 
James Durham said ' There was no speaking 
after Mr. Binning.' The following are his 



Acts of Assembly; New Staristical Account, vi. ; 
Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ; Scots Worthies, i. 205- 
10, ed. Macgavin, 1837.] A. B. G. 

BINNS, JOHN (1772-1860), journalist 
and politician, was the son of an ironmonger 
in Dublin, and was bom on 22 Dec. 1772. 



chief books: 1. *The common Principles of ; In his second year he lost his father, who 
the Christian Religion clearly prov^ and I left behind him a considerable property, 
singularly improved, or a Practical Gate- , After receiving a good education, first at a 
chism wherein some of the most concerning I common school, and afterwards at a classi- 
cal academy, he was in 1786 apprenticed to 



Foundations of our Faith are solidly laid 
down, and that Doctrine which is accord- 
ing to Godliness is sweetly yet pungently 
pressed home and most satisfyiugly handled,' 



a soapboiler. At the reouest of his elder 
brother, who inherited tne estate of^ his 
father, he accompanied him in 1794 tx) Lon- 



Ulasgow, 1669. 2. * The Sinner s Sanctuary, don, where for some months he acted as his 
being xl. Sermons upon the Eighth Chapter I assistant in the plumbing business. Shortly 
of Romans from the first verse to the six- | after his arrival in Londort he became a 
teenth,' Edinburgh, 1670. 3. * Fellowship member of the London Corresponding Com- 
with God, being xxviii. Sermons on the First pany, which was afterwards an influential 
Epistle of John c. i. and ii. w. 1,2,3,' Edin- political association. In 1797 he hired a 
burgh, 1671. 4. * Heart Humiliation, or , large room in the Strand for political debates, 
Miscellany Sermons, preached upon choice a charge of one shilling being made for ad- 
Texts at several Solemn Occasions,' Edin- mission. On account of his connection with 
burgh, 1671. 6. * An Useful Case of Con- the schemes of the United Irishmen, the 
science . , . 1693.' 6. * A Treatise of Chris- grand jury of the county of "Warwick found 
tian Love on John xiii. 36,' 1661, but only a true bill against him, but after trial he was 
1743 ed. (Glasgow) now known. 7. ' Several acquitted. On 21 Feb. 1798 he left London 
Sermons upon the most important Subjects for France, but was arrested at Margate, and 
of Practical Helicon,' Glasgow, 1760. The after an examination bvthe privy council he 
best collective edition of the works is that by was committed to the tower. At Maidstone 
Dr. Leishman, a successor at Govan, in one he was tried, along with Arthur O'Connor, 
large volume (imperial 8vo), 3rd ed. 1861. for high treason, but acquitted. Shortly 
Various of these books were translated into afterwards he was arrested and confined in 
Dutch. Clerkenwell Prison, whence he was trans- 

Binning's widow was afterwards married ferred to Gloucester, where he remained till 
to the liev. James Gordon, presbyterian March 1801. In July following he embarked 
minister of Comber, co. Down, Ireland. She for America. Proceeding to Northumber- 
died at Paisley in 1694. Binning's only son land, Pennsylvania, lie in March 1802 began 
John inherited the family estate of Dulvenan there a newspaper, * The Republican Argus,' 
on the death of his grandfather ; but having ^ l)y which he acquired great mfluence among 
been engaged in the afifair of Bothwell the republican party, not only in Northum- 
Bridge in 1679, he was attainted and his pro- berland but in the neighbouring counties, 
perty forfeited. But in 1690 forfeiture and In March 1807 he removed to Philadelphia 
fines and attainder were rescinded by parlia- to edit the ' Democratic Press,' which soon 
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became the leading paper in the state. In • nounces his intent ion ofgoing to Paris with Sir 
December 1822 he was chosen alderman of Henry Wotton, should \Votton be appointed 
the city of Philadelphia, an office which he to the English legation there. He nad been 
held till 1844. He died at Philadelphia on in early life converted to the protestant 
16 June 1860. faith ; but Archbishop Abbot informed Carle- 

[RecoUections of John Binns— Twenty-nine ' ton (80 Nov. 1613) that, although he knew 
years in Europe and Fiftv-thrw' in the United nothing to Biondi s disadvantage, he was as 
States— written by himself. Philailelphia. 1854.] suspicious of him as of all * Italian conver- 

T. F. H. tit 08.' In 1615 Biondi proceeded to the 
general Calvinist assembly held at Grenoble 

BINYON, EDWARD (lftaO?-1876), as James Fs representative, and he assured 
landscape painter, bom about the year 1830, the assembly of the English king's protection 
was a memoer of the Society of Friends. He and favour (Marsollier, Histoire de Henri, 
painted both in oil and in water-colours, and due de Bouillon^ 1719, livre vii. p. 27). On 
nis works show much power of colouring; 6 Sept. 1622 Biondi was knighted by James I 
one of them, ' Tlie Bay of Mentone,' has fre- at V\ indsor, and married about the same time 
nuently been reproduced. He contributed Mary, the sister of the king's physician, Sir 
trom 18o7 to 1876 to the exhibitions of the Theodore Mayeme, *a very great lump or 
Dudley Gallery and the Royal Academy, great piece of flesh,' as Chamberlain describes 




_ _ _ genth 

Ischia : ' in 1875 " 

of Naples ; ' and 
8uviufl from Capodimonte. 
years in the island of Capri, where he died dimself and his wife, during their lives, a 
In 1876, from the effects of bathing while new pension of 200/. On 13 June 1028 an 
overheated. ' exemption from all taxation was granted 

[Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and En- 1"™- On 25 Sept. 1030 he sent to Carieton, 
gravers, ed. Graves, 1884; Royal Academy Ex- who had now become Viscount Dorchester and 
hibition Catalogues, 1859-76.] R. E. G. i secretary of state, a statement of his affairs, 

I and desired it to be laid before the king. 

BIONDI, SiB GIOVANNI FRAN- , After giving an account of his early life, and of 
CESCO (1572-1644), historian and romance the loss which he had sustained in the death, 
writer, was bom in 1572 at Lesina, an in 1(528, of his patron, AVilliam Cavendish, 
island in the Gulf of Venice off Dalmatia. ' earl of Devonshire, he complained that his 
Entering the service ofthe Venetian republic, ■ pension had been nirely paia, and prayed for 
he was appointed secretary to Senator So- ' its increase by 100/. and its regular payment, 
ranzo, the \enetian ambassador at Paris ; but The justices of the peace for Middlesex re- 
he soon afterwards returned to Venice, and ported (11 May 103(5) that Biondi, with 
at the suggestion of Sir Henry Wotton, the , other 'persons ot*quality* residing in Clerken- 
English ambassador there, came to England | well, had refused to contribute ' to the reliof 
to seek his fortunes. Arriving in 1605) (Ca/. , of the infected* of the district. There is 
Dwn. State Paperg, 1629-31, p. 347), with j extant at the Record Office a certificate of 
an introduction to James I, he was at first | payment of Biondi's pension on 7 May 1(^38. 
employed in negotiating with the Duke of i Two years later he left England for the house 
Savoy marriages between his children and | of his brother-in-law, Mayeme, at Aubonne, 
Prince Henry and Princess Elizabeth, but I near Lausanne, Switzerland. He died then* 
the scheme never reached maturity. He was ■ in 1(U4, and the epitaph on his tomb in the 
settled in London in the latter half of 1612, neighbouring church was legible in 1737. An 




Fifteen interesting Italian letters, written ' of deconsod members of the Venetian * Ac- 
between 9 Oct. 1612 and 24 Nov. 1613, by | caderaia de* Signori Incogniti,* to which 
Biondi in London to Carieton, who was then i Biondi belonged. 

theEngliflhambassadorat Venice, are extant I Biondi was the author of three tedious 
among the * State Papers.' In one of them, j chivalric romances, which t^U a continuous 
dated 28 Oct. 1613, Biondi promises to follow ' story, and of a work on English history. 
CarIeton*8 advice, and remain permanently in | They were all written in Italian, but became 
London ; and ia the latest oi them he an- ' very popular in this country in English 
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translations. They are entitled : 1. * UEro- 
mena divisa in sei libri/ published at Venice 
in 1(324, and again in 1028. It was trans- 
lated into English as * Eromena, or Love 
and Revenge ' (fol., 1(531), by James Hav- 
ward, and dedicated to the Duke of Ricn- 
mond and Lennox. A German translation 
appeared in parts at Nuremberg between 
1656 and 1659, and was republished in 1667. 
2, ' La Donzella desterrada,' published at 
Venice in 1627 and at Bologna in 1637, and 
dedicated to the Duke of Savoy. The dedi- 
cation is dated from London, 4 July 1620, 
and in it Biondi mentions a former promise 
to undertake for the duke a translation of 
Sidney's * Arcadia.' James Ilayward trans- 
lated the book into English, under the title of 
* Donzella desterrada, or the Banish'd Virgin' 
(fol.), in 1635. 3. *I1 Coralbo; segue la 
Donzella desterrada' (Venice, 1635). It was 
translated into English by A. G. in 1655, with 
a dedication to the (second) Earl of Strafford. 
The translator states that Coralbo was re- 
garded by Biondi as the most perfect of his 
romances. 4. * L' istoria delle guerre civili 
d'Inghilterra tra le due case di Lancastre e 
di lore,* published in three quarto volumes 
at Venice between 1037 and 1644, with a 
dedication to Charles I. It was translated 
into English, apparently while still in manu- 
script, by Henry Cary, earl of Monmouth, 
and published in two volumes in London in 
1641, under the title of * An History of the 
Civil Warres of England between the two 
Houses of Lancaster and Yorke.* It is a 
laborious but useless compilation. 

[Le Gloriede gli Incogniti (1647), pp. 241-3; 
Niceron's Mimoires pour servir, xxxvii. 391-4; 
Ciil. Bom. Slate Papers for 1612, 1613, 1622, 
1624, 1626, 1628, 1630, 1636, 1638; Granger's 
Biogmphical History, ii. 36 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

2^. L. L. 

BIRCH, JAMES (./?. 1759-1795), here- 
siarch, was bom in Wales, but the date is un- 
known. He became a watch-motion maker 
in London, living in Brewer's Yard, Golden 
Lane, Old Street Road, afterwards in Little 
Moorfields. He was converted to the Mu^- 
gletoniuns, his name iirst appearing in their 
records 1 July 1759 ; that of Mrs. Birch is 
mentioned 22 July 1759. He wrote in 1771 
a rhythmical account of his conversion 
( * Travels * from the sixth to the ninth 
hour*), fifteen stanzas of eight lines each, 
dated 5 Dec. (unprinted). In 1772 he 
rejected two points of Muggletonian ortho- 
doxy : viz. the doctrine that believers have 
present assurance of salvation (this. Birch 
thought, was often withheld till death) ; and 
the doctrine that God exercises no immediate 



oversight in human affairs, and afibrds no 
present inspiration (on these points Birch 
reverted to the original views oi John Reeve, 
the founder, along with I^owicke Mug- 
gleton, of the sect). So far he only led a 

Earty within the Muggletonian body, which 
as always been liable to eruptions of Reevite 
heresy. But in 1778 Birch began to claim 
personal inspiration ; this lost him ten fol- 
lowers, headed by Martha, wife of Henry 
Collier. The Collierit^s were regarded by Mug- 
^letonians as mistaken friends ; the Birch- 
ites were known as the Anti-church. Birch 
was maintained in independence by his fol- 
lowers, his riglit-hand man being William 
Matthews, of Bristol. In 1786 there were 
some thirty Birchites in London, and a 
larger number in Pembrokeshire. In 1809 
they are alluded to in a ' divine song ' by 
James Frost as * anti-followers ; ' at this time 
and subsequently they had a place of meet- 
ing in the Barbican. " Whether Birch him- 
self was living in 1809 is not known ; the 
last occurrence of his name in the Muggle- 
tonian archives is in 1795 ; two of his Lon- 
don followers were sur\-iving in 1871 in old 
age. Birch published, about the end of last 
century, * The Book of Cherubical Reason, 
with its Law and Nature ; or of the Law and 
Priesthood of Reason,' &c. ; and * The Book 
upon the Gospel and Regeneration,' &c. Thev 
bear no date, but were sold by T. Heral j, 
60 Port pool Lane, Gray's Inn Lane. Verj' 
incoherent, they are scarcely intelligible even 
to the initiated in the small controversies 
from which they sprang. One of Birch's 
opinions is curious : * Not one of the seed of 
Faith dies in childhood' (Cher. Heas. p. 46). 

[MS. Rocords of the Muggletonian Church ; 
Birch's Works (Brit. Mus. 1114 i. 3, 1 and 2); 
paper Ancient and Mod. Muggletonians, Trans. 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Soc. 1870.] A. G. 

BIRCH, JOHN (1016-1691), presby- 
terian colonel during the civil war, belonged 
to a younger branch of the Birches of Birch, 
and was the eldest son of Samuel Birch of 
Ardwick, Lancashire, by Mary, daughter of 
Ralph Smith of Doblaue House, Lancashire 
(DirGD.iLE'8 Visit, of Lancas, 1664 in CM, 
Soc. Pub. Ixxxiv. (1872), p. 34). He was 
bom 7 April 1616, not 1626, the date now in- 
scribed on his tombstone (Wood, ed. Bliss, 
Life, cxviii). It was the general custom of 
his political opponents to refer to him as of 
ignoble origin, and the coarseness of his 
manners gave a colour of probability to the 
insinuation. In ' A more exact and neces- 
sary Catalogue of Pensioners than is yet ex- 
tant' (SoHEBs's Tracts, vii. p. 60), he appears 
as * J,D,f once a carrier, now a colonel , and 
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Burnet states that when a member of parlia- dead; but the cold stopped the hjemorrliage, 
ment he 'retained still, even to affectation, and thus accidentally saved his life. After 
the clownishness of his manner/ He also obtaining medical assistance in London, he 
quotes a speech of Birch, in which he' admits returned to his command, and was present at 
Hiat he had * been a carrier once.' Similar the battle of Alresford, the blockade of Ox- 
insinuations of the lowness of his origin occur ford, and the prolonged skirmish at Cropredy 
in the traditions as to how he joined the army. Bridge. "Walter s troops having deserted him 
According to the Barrett MSS. in the library in the 8ubse<|uent amiless march towards 




as a private trooper in the parliamentair The institution of the New Model was a 
army, w^hich being kno\^Ti of Colonel Birch serious blow to his hopes, for his presbyterian 
of Birch to be his namesake and countrvman, principles were even dearer to him than his 
was by him favoured and preferred m the own advancement. On its institution he was 
army 'from post to post.' According to ordered tojoin the army of Fairfax and Crom- 
anotheraccount, while driving his packhorses well near Bridgewater, and was entrusted 
along the road, he so resolutely resisted the with the care of Bath. It was in a great 
attempt of some parliamentary soldiers under degree owing to his representations that in 
Cromwell to rob him, that he attracted the September 1646 it was decided to storm Bris- 
notice of that commander, who off'ered him tol, and he assisted in its assault with a con- 
a commission in his troop (TowysEND, Jlist. siderable command of horse and foot, receiving 
of Leominster^ p. 109). The pedigree above special commendation in the report of Crom- 
quot^sufficiently refutes the tradition of his ' well to the jmrlinment (Carlyle, Crojmrell, 
ignoble birth, and his letters prove incontes- letter xxxi. ) Notwithstanding this, he re- 
tablv that he had received more than a ma ined onlv a colonel of vol imteers with the 
* clownish education.* That both of the above > joint care of Bath and Bristol, a position with 
statements in regard to his early connection so few advantages to compensate for its diffi- 
with the army are totally groundless, is also ' culties that he contemplated resigning his 
evident from his 'Military Memoir,* in which commission, when, goingtoLondon in Novem- 
he makes his first appearance as captain of l)er 1(545 to inform the committee of safety of 
volunteers at the siege of Bristol. Either 1 his intention, he received a new commission 
previously or subsequently he may have acted 1 along with Colonel Morgan, governor of 
as ' a carrier,* and * driven packhorses,* but ] Gloucester, to ' distress the city of Hereford.* 
when he joined the army he had a large Onlyafewmonthspreviouslythecityhadsuc- 
business as a merchant in Bristol, and, accord- cessfully witlustood the assaults of the Scotch 
iiig to the * Visitation of Lancashire * above ' anny under Leven ; but Birch, after obtaining 
quoted, had married Ahce, daughter of ' secret infomiati(>n of the strength, dis])osition, 
Thomas Deane, and widow of Thomas Selfe and habits of the garrison, succeeded in de- 
of Bristol, grocer. It is, however, not an im- ' vising a clever stratagem which enabled him 
p.'X)bable conjecture that Birch came into the 1 to enter the gates before a proper alann could 
possession of his business by manying the , be raised. Such a remarkable stroke of for- 
widow of his master, whose goods he may tune was received with general rejoicing in 
previously have been in the habit of deliver- ' London, and formed the tuniing-point in 
mg to the customers. In any case, he 1 Birch*s career. He received the special thanks 
inherited a combination of talents certain to of parliament, who voti^l 6,000/. for the j>ay- 
bring him into prominence in troublous times I ment of his men, was appointed governor of 
such as those in which he lived : great i»er- ! Hereford, and shortly afterwards was chosen 
sonal strength, remarkable coolness in the . member for Leominster. With the capture 
most perplexing surroundin^rs, an inborn | of Goodrich castle in 1646, his career iis a 
capacity for military command, a rugged elo- , soldier of the parliament practically closes*. 
quence which rendered him one of the most | Throughout it, it is not difficult to trace the 
fonnidable orators of his time, and a keen predominance of his schemes as a man of 
business instinct which let slip no oppor- business. It was possibly to secure compen- 
tunity of advancing his personal interests, sation for the loss of his property in Bristol 
Afterthe surrender of Bristol to the royalists that he first became a captain of volunteers. 
Birch went to London and levied there a When forced to suspend his business as a 
regiment, with which he served as colonel , merchant, he lent his money to the parlia- 
under Sir "William W'aller in his campaigns ! ment at the high interest of 8 per cent., and his 
in the west. In the assault of Arundel he I governorship of Hereford supplied him with 
was 80 severely wounded as to be left for 1 admirable opportunities for speculating in 
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churck lands, of which he took full advan- | able effect. His plan for the rebuilding of 
tage, purchasing Whit bourne, a county resi- London after the great fire indicated great 
dence attached to the see of Hereford, for , practical shrewdness, and, had it been fol- 
1,848/., and afterwards the palace of Hereford lowed both then and thereafter up to the pre- 
and various bishop's manors for 2,476/. (M&- sent time, the question of housing the poor 
rnoir, 154-5). These purchases were of course would have been completely solved. He pro- 
nullified at the Restoration, and Richard posed that the whole land should be sold to 
Baxter mentions that Birch sought to per- . trustees, and resold again by them with 
suade him to take the bishopric of Hereford preference to the old owner, * which,' as Pepys 
* because he thought to make a better bargain justly remarks, * would certainly have caused 
with me than with another ' (Kennet, He-l the city to be built where these trustees 
gisterj 303). At the same time Birch made pleased (Pepys, Diary ^ iii. 412). Burnet says 
his worldly interests entirely subservient to of Birch : * He was the roughest and boldest 
his presbyterian principles. According to his speaker in the house, and talked in the Ian- 
own statement in the debate of 10 Feb. 1672- guage and phrases of a carrier, but with a 
73, he suffered, on account of his opposition beauty and eloquence that was always ac- 
to the extreme measures of the Cromwellian . ceptable. I heard Coventry say he was the 
party, as many as twenty*one imprisonments, best speaker to carry a popular assembly be- 
vVhen Charles II appeared in England as the fore him that he had ever known.' He died 
champion of presbyterianism. Birch's wari- 1 10 May 1691, and was buried at Weobly, 
ness did not prevent him from being seen ' where a monument was erected to his memory, 
riding with Charles in Worcester the day be- j the inscription of which was defaced by the 
fore the Iwittle. This was remembered against ^ Bishop of Hereford. In the new inscription 
him when fears arose in 1654 of a rising in the year of his birth is wrongly given as 1626 
Hereford, and he suffered an imprisonment instead of 1616. 

in Hereford gaol from March of that year to [Memoir by Heywood in edition of Newcome's 
November 1655 (Thurloe, iv. 237). He was Diarj-, Chetham See. Pub. xviii. 203-206 ; Mili- 
returned to the parliament which met in tary Memoir of Colonel John Birch, written by 
March 1656, but was excluded, and, along Roe, his secretary, Camden Soc. Pub. 1873; 




BIRCH, JOHN (1745 .P-1815), surgeon, 
was bom in 1745 or 1746, but where cannot 



February 1659-60 a member of the new coun- ' -P*^?®™] 



cil of state, of which General Monk was the 
head (Kexxet, Register^ Q&). Notwith- 
standing his dubious political action, he had ' now be traced. He served some years as a 
held during the later years of the protector- surgeon in the army, and afterwaids settled 
ship an important situation in the excise, and in London. He was elected on 12 May 1784 



at the Restoration he was made auditor. 
That under the new regime his business in- 
stincts were still unimpaired is further shown 



surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital, and held 
office till his death on 3 Feb. 1815. He was 
also surgeon extraordinary to the prince re- 



by the entries in the State Papers (^Calendar, gent. Birch was a surgeon of much repute 
DoniesticSeries (1664-6), pp. 361 and 383) re- ; in his day, both in hospital and private prac- 
garding his rental, along with James Hamil- tice, but was chiefly known for his enthusi- 
ton, ranger of Hyde Park, of 55 acres of land at astic advocacy of electricity as a remedial 
the north-west comer of the park, at an annual agent, and for his equally ardent ()ppo8ition 
rental of 5^^., to be planted with apple-trees for to the introduction of vaccination. He served 
cider, one half of the apples being for the use the cause of medical electricity by founding 
ofthe king's household. In February 1660-61 ' an electrical department at St. Thomas s 
he acted as commissioner for disbanding* the Hospital, and carrying it on with much 
generars regiment of foot,' and in March fol- energy. For more than twenty-one yearj<, 
lowing as commissioner for disbanding the , he says, he performed the manipulations 
navy (Kexnet, 389). In the convention par- himself, since he found it difficult to induce 
lianient he sat for Leominster, from 1671 to the students to take much interest in the 
1678forPenrhyn,and during the remainder of subject. The kind of electricity employed 
his life for Weobly, the property of Weobly was exclusively the frictional, which is now 
and also that of Garnstone having been pur- . known to be of little use, the therapeutical 
chased by him in 1661. His practical busi- value of galvanism being not at that time 
ness talents and his ac([uaintance with mili- understooa. Nevertheless his writings on 
tary affairs enabled him in the debates to the subject, which were widely circulated 
make use of his oratorical gifts with remark- both in this country and abroad, must have 
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done mucn in keeping alive professional in- 1808, 12mo (anonymous, but ascribed to 
terest in investigations which have turned ■ Birchinthe'Dict.of Living Authors/ 1816). 
out to be remarkably fruitful in practical 19. * A Report of the True State of the Ex- 
results, periment of Cow-pox/ 1810 (on the same 

Birch published several pamphlets in op- authority). 
]K)sition to the practice of vaccination, and [Biog. Diet, of Living Authors (1816) ; Calli- 
m favour of inoculation, for the small-pox. sen's Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Loxikon (Co- 
Ilealfio gave evidence before a committee of penhagen. 1830-45), i. 264, and Appendix; At- 
the House of Commons in the same sense, chivesof St. Thomas's Hospital; Birch's Works.] 
His objections have no longer much scien- J. F. P. 

tific interest, but the point of view from 

which he regarded the subject is probably BIRCH, JONATHAN (1783-1847), 
fairly represented in his monumental epi- , translator of ' Faust,' was bom in Holbom, 
taph, as follows: *Tlie practice of cow- I-iondon, on 4 July 1783. When a lad he had 
poxing, which first became general in his a strong desire to become a sculptor, but in 
day, undaunted by the overwhelming influ- October 1798 he was apprenticed to an imcle 
enoe of power and prejudice, and by the in the city. In 1803 he entered the house 
voice of nations, he uniformly and until of John Argelander, a timber-merchant at 
death perseveringly opposed, conscientiously Memel, where he remained until Argelander's 
believing it to be a public infatuation, fraught death, in 1812, much of his time being em- 
with peril of the most mischievous conse- ployed in travelling in Russia, Sweden, and 
(luenoes to mankind.' Birch was buried in Denmark. In 1807 the three eldest sons of 
the church in Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, Frederick William HI of Prussia took refuge- 
where a monument was erected to his me- with Argelander for eighteen months, and 
mory by his sister Penelope Birch. Tlie became warmly attached to Birch, in whose 
epitaph, frx>m which some of the dates given company they took delight. 
aoove are quoted, is printed in a posthu- , In 1812 Birch returned to England and 
mous edition of his tracts on vaccination, turned to literary pursuits. In 1823 he 
His portrait, painted by T. Phillips and en- married Miss Esther Brooke, of Lancaster,, 
graved by J. Lewis, is ratheii commonly met , who bore him five children, of whom only two 
with. \ survived, a boy and a girl. His son, Charles 

He wrote : 1. ' Considerations on the Effi- Bell Birch, A.R. A., became a sculptor. 
cacy of Electricity in removing Female After manv minor essays in literature he 
Obetructions,' London, 1779, 8vo ; 4th edi- published * F'ifty-one Original Fables, with 
tion 1798 (translated into German). 2. ' A ' Morals and Ethical Index. Embellished 
Letter on Medical Electricity,' published in with eighty-five original designs by Robert 
George Adams's * Essay on Electricity/ Lon- Cruickshank ; also a translation of Plutarch's 
don, 1798, 4to (4th edition); also separately, "Banquet of the Seven Sages," revised for 
1792» 8vo. 3. * An Essay on the Medical this work,' London, 1833, 8vo. The preface 
Applications of Electricity,' 1802, 8vo (trans- ' is signed * Job C'rithannah,' an anagram of 
lated into German, Italian, and Russian). , the author's name. The Crown Pftnre of 
4. * Pharmacopoeia Chirurgica in usum noso- Prussia accepted a copy, and renewed the 
comii Londinensis S. Thomte,' London, 1803. friendship formed at Memel. Birch next 
12mo. 5. * A Letter occasioned by the many ' produced ' Divine Emblems ; embellished 
&ilnre8 of the Cow-pox,* addressed to W. R. ' with etchings on copper [by Robert Cruick- 
Rogers. Published in the latter writer's ' shank], after the fashion of Master Francis 
* Examination of Evidence relative to Cow- | Quarlea. Designed and written by Johann 
pox delivered to the Committee of the House , Albricht, A.M.' (another anagram of Jona- 
of Commons by two of the Surgeons of St. than Birch), London, I8i^, 8vo ; Dublin, 
Thoma8*sHo8pital,'2ndedition, 1805. 6. 'Se- 1839, 8vo. On s«mding the crown prince a 
rious Reasons for objecting to the Practice of copy he received in return a gold medal, of 
Vaccination. In answer to the Report of : which only thirty were stnick, and given by 
the Jennerian Society,' 1806, 8 vo. 7. 'Copy i the prince to his particular friends. He 
of an Answer to the Queries of the London now undertook a complete translation of 
CoUege of Surgeons and of a Letter to the ' Goethe's ' Faust,' being the first to attempt 
College ofPhysicians respecting the Cow-pox,' 1 the two parts. The first was published m 
1807, 8vo. The last two were reprinted by 1839, ana dedicated to the crown prince, 
Penelope Birch, with the title * An Appeal who, on coming to the throne in 1840 a^ 
to the Public on the Hazard and Peril of Frederick William IV, sent him the * great 
Vacdnation, otherwise Cow-pox,' 1817, 8vo. gold medal of homage.* In 1841 Birch Tvas 
8. 'The Fatal Effects of Cow-pox Protection,' I elected 'foreign honorary member of the 

TOL. T. ' P 
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Literary Society of Berlin/ the onlv other see of Lincoln, the Bishop of London, pre- 
Englishman thus honoured being I'homas tending that he had a title to the rectory, 
Oarlyle. The second part of ' Faust * was conferred it on Dr. Birch, 11 July 1692, 
published in 1843, and dedicated to-the King The queen, being satisfied that the presenta- 
<if Prussia. Birch also translated, from the tion belonged to the crown, granted the 
Oerman of Bishop Eylert, two works upon living to Dr. William Wake. These con- 
Frederick William IIL In 1846 the King , flicting claims led to litigation between Birch 
of Prussia offered him a choice of apartments and Wake in the court of king's bench, and 
in three of his palaces. He chose Belle vue, eventually the House of Lor& decided the 
near Berlin, mainly for the sake of his son^s case on appeal, 12 Jan. 1694-5, in favour of 
iirtistic studies. At the end of 1846 he settled tlie latter. Shortly afterwards, on 19 March 
in Prussia, and completed his last work, a . 1094-5, Birch was presented bv the dean 
translation of the * Nibelungen Lied,* Berlin, and chapter of Westminster to the vicarage 
1848,8vo. He was ffreatly aided by Professor of St. Bride^s, Fleet Street. Abel Boyer, 
<yarl Lachmann, whose text he mainly fol- referring to the dispute about the rectory, 
lowed, and by the brothers Grimm. While ! states what was probably the real reason of 
his work was' still in the press he was t«ken Birch being ousted from it. He says Birch 
ill, and died at Bellevue on 8 Sept. 1847. * was a great stickler for the High-church 

[Private information.] T. 0. pa^y ; and 'tis remarkable, that in King 

William's reign, and on the Prince s birth- 

BntCH, PETER, D.D. (1652.^-1710), day, he preach'd a sermon in St. James's 
divine, was son of Thomas Birch of the an- Church, of which he was then rector, on this 
cient familv of that name settled at Birch text, '* Sufficient to each day is the evil 
in Lancashire. He was educated in presby- thereof ;*' which having given great offence 



t«rian principles. In 1670 he and his brother 
.Vndrew went to Oxford, where they lived 
as sojourners in the house of an apothecary, 
became students in the public librar}% and 
had a tutor to instruct them in philosophical 
learning, 'but yet did not wear gowns.' 
Aft^r a time Peter left Oxford and entered 



to the court, he was removed from that 
church, and afterwards chosen vicar of St. 
Bride's ' {History of Qiieen Anne, 1711, 421). 
In September 1697 * Dr. Birch was married 
to the lady Millington, a widdow, worth 
20,000/. ' (Ltjttrell, lUlatwn of State Af- 
fairs, iv. 284). He died on 2 July 1710. 



the university of Cambridge, though no entry i His will, dated on 27 June in that year, is 
-of his matriculation can m discovered. Sub- ' printed in the Rev. John Booker's * History 
sequently he returned to Oxford, and, having \ of the Ancient Chapel of Birch.' By his 



declared his conformity to the established 
<!hurch. Dr. John Fell procured certain let- 
ters from the chancellor of the university in 
his behalf. These were read in the convo- 
cation held on 6 May 1672, with a request 



wife Svbil, youngest daughter and coheir of 
Humphrey "Wyrley of Hampstead in Stafford- 
shire, he had issue two sons, Humphrey Birch 
and John Wyrley Birch. 

He publisned: 1. 'A Sermon before the 



that Birch might be allowed to take the de- . House of Commons, 5 Nov.,' London, 1689, 
gree of B. A. ailer he had performed his ! 4to. 2. ' A Sermon preached before the 
•exercise and to compute his time from his honourable House of Commons at St. Mar- 
matriculation at Cambridge. On the 12th garet's, Westminster, 30 Jan. 1694,' London, 

1694, 4to. Some of the members took offence 



of the same month he was matriculated as a 
member of Christ Church, and being soon 



at some passages in this discourse, which 



4ift«r admitted B. A. (1673-4) he was made | elicited two replies, entitled respectively ^ A 
•one of the chaplains or petty canons of that ' Birchen Rod for Dr. Birch ; or, some Ani- 
house by Dr. Fell. He graduated M. A. in madversions upon his Sermon. ... In a Letter 
1674, B.D. in 1683, and D.D. in 1688. For | to Sir T[homas] Dfjke] and Mr. H[unger- 
A time he was curate of St. Thomas's parish, ford],' London, 1694^4to, and ' A New- Year's 
Oxford, then rector of St. Ebbe's church and . Gift for Dr. Birch ; or, a Mirror discovering 
.« lecturer at Carfax, and subsequently, being : the different opinions of some Doctors in re- 
recommended to the service ot James, duke • lation to the present Government,* London, 
of Ormond, he was appointed bv that noble- I 1696, 4to. 3. * A Funeral Sermon preach'd 
man one of his chaplains. He became chap- on the decease of Grace Lady Qethin, wife 
lain to the House of Commons and apre- ofSirRichardGethin, Baronet, on the 28 day 



bendary of Westminster in 1689. King 
W^illiam III, just before one of his visits to 
Holland, gave the rectory of St. James's, 
Westminster, to Dr. Thomas Tenison, and 
after the advancement of that divine to the 



of March 1700, at WestminsteivAbby. And 
for perpetuating her memory a sermon is to 
be preach'd in Westminster- Abby, yearly, on 
Asn Wednesday for ever,* London, 1700, 4to. 
Reprinted in ' Reliquise Gethiniane.' 
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[Wood'sAthenffi Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 659; Wood's ' [Hart's Armv List; Times. 10 March 1875 ; 
Fasti, ii. 334, 34-1, 387, 404; Compleat History j East India Register and Army List] H. M. S. 

of Europe for V.l«;„^;::!;'^nl^^^^^^ BIRCH, SAMUEL (1757-1841), drama- 

Neves Monumenta Anghcana (1700-16), 209 ;.., j<t 1 ^v. -t j 

Luttrell'8 Relation of State Affairs, ii. 45, 620, tist and pastrycook, was bom in London 
iii. 426, 461. iv. 284, v. 251, 298, 627; Mai- ^ ^ov. l/o/. He waj the son of Lucas 
holm's Londinium Redivivum,i. 161.368; Atter- Birch, who carried on the busmeas of a pas- 
bniy'a Epistolary Correspondence, i. 21 1 ; New- trycook and confectioner at 16 ComhilL This 
<!onrt8 Repertorium, i. 317, 661, 922 ; Nichols's , shop, though the U[)t)er portion of the house 
lit. Anec£ ix. 658; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), ; had been rebuilt, still (1885) retains its old- 
iii. 362 ; Booker's Hist of the Ancient Chapel of ' fashioned front, and is probably the oldest 
Birch (Chetham Soc.). 100-104.] T. C. shop of the kind in the city. The business 

' was established in the reign of George I 
BntCH, Sib MCHAllD JAMES HOLr- by a ]Mr. llorton, the immediate predecessor 
WELL (1803-1875), general, came of a of Lucas Birch. Samuel was educated at 
^ell-known Anglo-Indian family, and was j a private school kept by Mr. Crawford at 
thesonof Richard Comyns Birch, of the Ben- Xewington Butts, and upon leaving school 
gal civil service, and afterwards of Writtle, was apprenticed to his father. Early in life, 
Essex, who was a grandson of John Zepha- ' in 1778, he married the daughter of Dr. John 
niab Holwell, of the Bengal civil service, ! Fordyce, by whom he had a family of thirteen 
Author of the famous account of his sufferings 1 children. He was elected one of the common 
in the Blade Hole of Calcutta. Birch was , council on 21 Dec. 1781, and in 1789 became 
bom in 1803, and received a commission as , deputy of the Comhill ward. In May 1807 
an ensign in the Bengal infantry in 1821. , he was elected alderman of the CancUewick 
His numerous circle of relations in India ward in the place of Alderman Hankey. 
insured his rapid promotion and almost ' When young he devoted much of his leisure 
continuous ser\'ice on the staff, and after 1 time to the cultivation of his mental powers 
acting as deputy-judge advocate-general at | and the improvement of his literary taste ; 
Meerut, and as assistant secretary in the mili- : he was a fre()uent attendant of a debating 
tary department at Calcutta, he was appointed , society which met in one of the large rooms 
judge-advocate-general to the forces in Ben^l , formerly belonging to the King's Arms Tavern, 
mlo41. Lithe same capacity he accompanied Comhill, and there, in the winter of 1778, 
the amy in the first Sikh war (1845-6), was ' he made his first essay in public speaking, 
mentioned in despatches, and was promoted ' In politics he was a strenuous supporter of 
lieutenant-colonel for his services. In the ' Pitt's administration, though he vigorously 
second Sikh war (1849) he was appointed to j opposed the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
the temporarv command of a brigade after the | tion Acts. He became a frequent speaker at 
battle of Chillianwallah. He distinguished , the common council meetings. When he first 
himself at the battle of Goojerat, and was , proposed the formation of volunteer repments 
made a C.B. in 1849, and continued to serve . at the outbreak of the French revolution, not 
as brigadier-general in Sir Colin Campbell's | a single common councilman supported him. 
<uimpaign in the Kohat pass in 1850. He ! Subsequently, when the measure was adopted, 
then reverted to his appointment at head- I he became the lieutenant-colonel commandant 
^[uarters, and in 1852 received the still more j of the 1st regiment of I^oyal London volun- 
important post of secretary to the Indian teers. The speech which he delivered in the 
government in the military department. He , Guildhall on 5 March 1805 against the Ko- 
waa promoted colonel in lo54, major-general , man catholic petition was severely criticised 
in 1858, and still held the secretaryship when ; in an article entitled 'Deputy Birch and others 
the Lidian mutiny broke out in 1857. His , on the Catholic Claims, which appeared in 
services at this time were most valuable,! the * Edinburgh Review' (x. 124-36). It 
though he never left Calcutta, for his thoroiijjh ' was, however, highly commended by the king, 
Itnowledge of the routine duties of his office and the freedom 01 the city of Dublin was 
and his long official experience enabled him ' twice voted him at the midsummer quarter 
to give valuable advice to Lord Canning, the assembly of the corporation of that city on 
governor-general, and to Sir Colin Campbell , 19 July 1805 and 18 July 1806, for his advo- 
when he arrived to take up the command in cacy of the protestant ascendency in Ireland, 
•chiefl These services were recognised by 1 In 1811 he was appointed one of the sheriffs 
his being made aK.C.B. in 1860, and in 1861 1 of London, and on 9 Nov. 1814 Birch entered 
he left Lidia. In the following vear he was on his duties as lord mayor. Tory though 
promoted lieutenant-general and retired on 1 he was, he opposed the Com Bill of 1815, and 
full pajy and on 25 Feb. 1875 he died at presided at a meeting of the livery in com- 
Venicei aged 72. , mon hall on 23 Feb. 1815, when he made a 

f2 
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vij^ortHiH attack 1 1 jm mt ho iiitomlo<l prohibit ion the Victim of Romance/ 1798 (a romance first 
of thit friM. imiHirtation of fonn^n com. The produced at Covent Garden 11 Dec, 1798). 
roiirni, 1... t.K,k on thin occaMion is commemo- ^3^^^^,^ Biogmphia Dnimatica. 1812. i. 41^ ; 
raUHl by a modal Mt ruck in hiH honour, on the Chambers's BoSk of Days. 1869. p. 64 ; ThomI 
obvorKo HuUi of wJiioh iH the biwt of the lord i^u^v's Old and New Loudon, 1st ed. i. 412-3. ii. 
mayor, and on t!i«» n»vorK.>a roproscntationof 172'; Era. 15 Jan. 1881. p. 7 ; Annual Recister, 
a wlioatj^hoaf, with tin* h'K'^"<l»/ J'""?^ Impor- i841. appendix, p. 238.] , G. F. R. B. 
tation, rfa<:oaud I'bmt.y.* During his mayor- 
alty tJio marbl« Htatuo of Oeoivo Ilf by BIRCH, THOMAS. D.D. C17a5-1700). 
( *hant n?v. th«' iimcript ion on which was vrrit- historian and biofifrapher. was bom of quaker 
t<'n by Hindi, was placod in tho council parents in St. GeorjreV Court, Clerkenwell, 
rlianilHtr of (Jniidhall. Alnuist his last act on 23 Nov. 1705. His father, Joseph Birch. 
am lord mayor was to jay thn foundation-stone was a coffee-mill maker. The son received 
of t ha I ttmdm I n«*t it ut ion in Finsbury Circus the rudiments of a good education, and when 
(tlifiri calb'd th** Amnhitheatn*, Mo<)rfields) ho le(V school spent his spare time in study, 
on I Nov. I H I o. In 1 WMJ »irch, who had for Ho was Imptised, 15 Dec. 1730, at St. James's, 
Muiiiv Vi'arHcarrii'd on his father's old business Clerkenwell, having been bred as a quaker 
in (Jornhill, di-*poMi«d of it to Messrs. King k (ItfffUter of St James's fKhrlebLnSocAi, 191), 
HryiwTf thi; pp«'H.»iit i»n»priotors. llo retired He is bolieved to have assisted a clergyman 
from the court of ahli'muMi in 1 H4(), and die<l callod Cox in his parochial duty, and he is 
lit. his )inum», 107 (Juihlford StnM?t, 1-rfmdon, , known to have married, in the summer of 
on 10 Ih'i'. IHM, iigtid K4. Hin*h wiwa man ' 17:>8, Cox*s daughter Hannah. His wife's 
of o(»nMidnrabl.' lit«»rary attainments, and strt»ngth had been undermined by a decline, 
w rot !• a nu mb'T • if |HM>mH and musical dramas, but her death was caused by a puerperal 
of whii'h t.ln' * AiIooIimI ( Miild * was by far the ■ fever botwet-n 31 July and 3 Aug. 1729. A 
nioNt. Hiirri'Hslnl. If is plays wen' fnKiuently , copy of verses which the widowed husband 
prodiK'fHl at l»rury liiims (*ov«'nt Warden, ; wrote on her coffin on the latter day is printed 
and I laymark-i t iii>at ns. 1 1 is varied ac- in the ♦ Miscellaneous Works of Mrs. Kowe,' 
t i vii V wai t 111* '•iibji'ct of a rl«'v«;rskit, in which ii- 133-7, and in the 'Biographica Britannica.' 

II Kri'iioh viniLn'" lo London nu»«»ting with Birch was ordained deacon in the church of 
* iJiroli lh<i pa-*f?'y(ook ' in such ditferont ca- ' England on 17Jan.l730,and priest on 21 Dec. 
pacitii'H IIS (liiililluill-orator, militia-colonel, ' 1731. Being a diligent student of English 
|HN*I, tVr., rotiirni-d to Franco, bolieving him ^""^ '^ ^ "° ^~~ ~* '^^' — ' * 
lo Ih' till' fmiN'mr of liondtm ! His portrait, 
|in*H<Mit««d by iii''i;ninddaiightor in 1877, hangs 

III till* ( juildlitill libniry. 
Mil publiMlifij I lie following works: 1. 'The 

A blwy of A iiilin-lmrv,* in t wo parts, 1 7HH-J>, 

Ito (a |HH'rn ). J. * ( 'onsilia, or Thoughts on and the sinocure rectory of Llandewi-Velftey 
wvi'ral Subi«'rt^.' I7K"», lL>mo. 3. *Tlie in Pembroke in May 1/43. In January 1744 

he was nominated to the rectory of Sidding- 
ton, near Cirencester, but he probably never 
took possession of its emoluments, as on 
24 Feb. in tho same year he was instituted 
to the rectory of St. Michael, Wood Street, 
London. Two years later he became the 
rector of St. Margaret Pattens, London, and 



history and a firm supporter of the whig 
doctrines in church and state, he basked in 
the ])atronage of the Hardwicke family, and 
passtnl from one ecclesiastical preferment to 
another. The small rectory of Luting in 
Ess«'x was conferred upon him 20 May 1732. 



Adoptnd ('hiM,' I7i)5, Hvo Ca musical drama, 
tirNt prodiio«*d at Drury Ijauo 1 May 1795: 
niuiir. ]»y Tlioma-* At t wood ). 4. * Tho Smug- 
gh'rs,* 171MJ, Kvi> (a musical drama, first pro- 
diiri'd at. Driirv Lane 13 April 17JMJ; music by 
ThomiLM \ 1 1 wo« m1 ' (J. v. ] ). 5. * Sp4M»ch in the 
( Vunnion ( 'OUtK'il against the Koman Catholic 

l*otition,*8vo. I^^iWi. 0. ' Speech in the Com- ; on 25 Fob. 1701 he was appointed to the 
nion Cyoiinoil on tho Admission of Papists to rectory of Dei)den in Suffolk. The last two 
hohi (Jommis*4ioiisin the Amiv,' Marcti 1807. ■ livings he retained until his death. Birch 
111' alwi wroti* tliM following ()ramntic pieces, never received the benefit of a universitv 
which wiTo ni'\t'r published: 7. *The Man- inlucation, but in 1753 he was created D.D. 
n«'rs,* 1793 (>i musical ontertainment, first ! of tho Marischal College, Aberdeen, and of 
prfMlucod at ♦li.> opera house in the Hay- Lambt^th. Ho was elected F.R.S. 20 Feb. 
market 10 May 1793). 8. < The Packet Boat, I 17;J5, and F.S.A. 11 Dec. 1735. P>om 1752 
or a Po«']) behind the Veil,' 1794 (a masque, , to 17<35 he discharged the duties of secretarv 

t'ent Garden 13 May to the T^iyal Society. Whibt riding in the 



first pro<luc»*d nr Covent 
1 79 1 ; music by Thomas Attwood ). 9. ' Fast 
Asle<»p, 1 797 ( a musical entertAinmcnt, pro- 
duced at Drury Lane 28 Oct. 1795, and never 
acttnl again). 10. ' Albert and Adelaide, or 



Hampstead Uoad he fell from his horse, it is 
believed in an apoplectic fit, and died on 
9 Jan. 1700. He was buried in the chancel 
of the church of St. Margaret Pattens. 
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Horace Wslpole, in a letter to his anti- 
quarian friend Cole, makes merry over the 
insertion of a life of Dr. Birch in the edition 
of the * Bic^iraphica Britannica ' which was 
edited by Kippis, and styles the doctor * a 
worthy good-natured soul, full of industry 
lind activity, and running about like a younff 
setting-dog in quest of anything new or old, 
and with no parts, taste, or judgment.' In 
another letter the newswriter of Strawberry 
Hill asks the question, ' Who would give a 
rush for Dr. Birch's correspondence ? * Wal- 
pole's censure, though exaggerated, rests on 
a basis of truth, but the fact remains that, 
in spite of their wearisome minuteness of 
detail and their dulness of style, the works 
of Dr. Birch are indispensable to the literary 
or historical student. His principal books 
were: 1. ' Life of the Right Honourable 
Robert Boyle/ 1744. 2. *An Inquiry into 
the Share which King Charles I had in the 
Transactions of the Earl of Qlamorgan, after- 
wards Marquis of Worcester, for bringing 
over a body of Irish Rebels to assist tliat 
King/ 1747 and 1756, an anonymous treatise 
written in reply to Carte's account of the 
same transaction, and answered by Mr. John 
Boswell of Taunton, in * The Case of the 
Royal Martyr considered with candour, 1 768.' 

3. Lives and characters written to accom- 
pany * Heads of Dlustrious Persons of Great 
Britain, engraven by Houbraken and Vertue,' 
1747-^2, and reprinted in 1760 and 1813. 

4. * Historical View of Negotiations between 
tbe Courts of England, France, and Brussels, 
169-2-1617/ 1749. 6. ' Life of Arclibishop 
Tillotson/ 1762 and 1763, a whig memoir 
which provoked a thrice-issued ^mmphlet from 
the opposite camp of 'Remarks upon the 
Life 01 Dr. John Tillotson, compiled by 
Thomas Birch.' 6. * Memoirs of reign of 
Queen Elizabeth from 1681 till her death 
fchiefly from the papers of Anthony Bacon],' 
1764, 2 vols. 7. * History of Royal Society 
of London/ 1766-7, 4 vols. 8. < A Collection 
of Yearly Bills of Mortality from 1667 to 1 768/ 
1769, an anonymous publication. 9. ' Life of 
Henry, Prince of Wales/ 1760. 10. * let- 
ters between Colonel Robert Hammond and 
the Committee at Derby House relating to 
Charles I while confined in Carisbrooke Castle/ 
1764, also anonymous. 11.' Account of Life 
of John Ward, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
in Ghnesham College,' which was published in 
1766, after its autlior*s death. Ihese works, 
important and numerous as they are, by no 
means exhausted Dr. Birch's contributions to 
literature. He assisted, in common with the 
other members of the literary circle which 
was formed around the Hardwicke family, 
in composing the ' Athenian Letters ... of 



an agent of the King of Persia residing at 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War ; lie 
edited the * State Papers of John Thurloe * 
in seven folio volumes, and corrected Murdin's 

* State Papers of Queen Elizabeth,' 1759. 
When Dr. Maty was carrj'ing on the ' Journal 
Britannique/ he obtained the aid of Dr. Birch, 
and when Cave was editing the * Gentleman's 
Magazine' he sought the assistance of Birch 
both in the general articles and in the par- 
liamentary debates. Most of the English 
lives in the * General Dictionary, Historical 
and Critical/ which appeared in ten folio 
volumes (1734-41 ), were written by him, and 
his commimications in the 'Philosophical 
Transactions' were numerous and valuable. 
His biographies were held in such high esti- 
mation that his memoirs of Chillinffworth, 
Mrs. Cock bum, Cudworth, Du iresnoy, 
Greaves, Rev. James Heney, Milton, and 
Raleigh were prefixed to editions of their 
works, which api)eared Ijetween 1742 and 
1763, and his critical aid was sought for the 
superintendence of an edition of the works 
autl letters of Bacon and of Spenser's * Fairj' 
Queen.' He bequeathed his books and manu- 
scripts to the British Museum, together with 
a sum of about 500/. for increasing the stipend 
of the three assistant librarians. The manu- 
scripts are numbered 4101 to 4478 in the 

* Additional MSS./ and ai-e described in the 
catalogue of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough 
(178i>). Tliey relate chiefly to English his- 
tory and biography. Among them were a 
series of letters transcribed from the originals 
at his exjK^nse and in course of arrangement 
for publication at his death. These were 
published in 1849 in four volumes, under the 
title of *The Court and Times of James the 
First ' and * The Court and Times of Charles 
the First.' Numerous letters between Dr. 
Birch and the principal men of his age are 
printed in Nichols's * Literary Anecdotes ' 
and * Literary Illustrations/ the * Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica,' iii. 398-410, 
and in BoswelVs * Johnson.' Dr. Johnson 
acknowledged that Dr. Birch * had more anec- 
dotes than any man/ and is reported to have 
said that * Tom Birch is as bnsk as a bee in 
conversation, but no sooner does he take a 
pen in his hand than it becomes a torpedo 
to him and numbs all liis faculties.' The 
justice of this condemnation of his writings 
is apparent to every one who consults them. 
The high estimation of his good qualities 
which was held by the tory and high-church 
Johnson in social life is continned by those; 
who agreetl with the iK)litical and religious 
opinions of Dr. Birch. 

[Kippis's Biog. Brit.; Boswull's Johnson (ckI. 
1848), pp. 48, 3f51 ; Aysoough's Catalogue, pp. 
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%--vi ; WM\ Roy. Soc. ii. 561 ; Thoni^^ns Boy. BIBCHENSHA, JOHN (Ji. 1664-107l>), 
So('. p. 14, and App. p. xl; fJdwaitUV Brit. Musi. musician, was prolmbly a member of tht- 




BIRCH, THOMAS LEDLIE (V7. 1808), Dymeirchion, Hint shire, in the first halt of 

Iri.-h presbvterian minister, was ordained the seventeenth century. \ery little is known 

minister of \Saintfield, co. Down, on 21 May concerning him. In hw early bfe he resided 

1 770. In 1794 he preuclied a sermon before at Dubhn m tlie family of the Earl of Kil- 

tlie svnod of Ulster, in wliich he sp^x.-ified <lare, but he left Ireland at the time of the 




the insurrection, and, haviuff been tnvd bv on the title-page of which work he deMffnated 
court martial at Lisburn on 18 and 20 June, l"m«elf as * Philomath. He occupied him- 
waH permitted 1 o emigrate to America, where ^^^^ largely with the study of the mathema- 
lie died on 12 April 1808. He published : ^^^^^ ^^asis of music, his theones as to which 
1 . *The Obligation uiwn Christians, and espe- seem to have attracted some attention at that 
c-ially Ministers, to be Exemplary in their ^ime. Birchensha s notion, according to a 
Lives ; particulurlv at this imWant period 1^*^^^'^ from John Baynard to Dr H;»Ider. 
when the prophecies are seemingly about to dated 20 March 1093-4 (Sioan^ MS. 1388, f. 
»>e fulfilled,' &e., Belfast, 1794 (synodical , l«"^>^a8' That all musical whole-notes ar^ 
Hermon, Matt. v. 1(3). 2. * Physicians Ian- I equall; and no difterence of halt-notes from 
giiishing under Disease. An Address to the one another, and that the diversitie of keyes 




land, 2nd .series, 1880.1 " A ( J ■ largely by Birchensha in I660-6, is preserved 

■' • I in the British Museum (Add, MS, 4388 ), 

BIRCH, "WILLIAM {d. 1794 ?), enamel where may also l>e seen a copy of the nro- 
painter and engraver, was bom in "NVar^'ick | spectus, or 'Animadversion' as he called it, 
aljout 1700. and practised in London. In which he issued in 1672 requesting subscrip- 
1781 and tlie folio-wing year he exhibited 1 tions to the amount of 500/. in order to en- 
enamels at tlie lioyal Academy, and in 178.") j able him to publish the results of his inves- 
receiyed a medal from the Society of Arts tigations under the title of * Syntagma 
for the excellence of his work in this kind, ^lusica\' This work was to be publisned 

^ 3*1 • . I'll i.ji*A t r> ."kiir 1 1 /»*" I ^1 I_ :& T>5 'L I - 




principal 



is one charming etching by Birch, 'The 



tegai 



chief pla(!es of interest in England. There months. The book was apparently never 



published, as no copies of it are known to 



Porcupine Inn >*ard, Kiishmorc Hill, etched i exist. Birchensha's propcsidB are alluded to 
upon the sjxtt.' This little work is quiet, in a play of ShadwellB((][UOted in Hawkins's 
natural, balanced, and thoroughly pictii- j HtW. of Music (1858), li. 725), where it is 
resque. Unhappily we have not much more said that he claimed to be able to 'teach men 
of this quality. In 1794 he went to America, to compose that are deaf, dumb, and blind.' 
He settled in Philadelphia, and painted a This seems to allude to some intended work,, 
portrait of Washington. On the title of his the manuscript title-page for which (in the 
work above referred to he describes himself as British Museum manuscrint quoted above) 
' enamel painter, Hampstead Heath.' The runs as follows : ' Surdus Melopaeus, or the 
<late of his dent h is uncertain. Deafe Composer of Tunes to 4 voices, Cantua, 

[Birch's D^Iices de la (irandoBivtiignc. 1701 ; ' Altus, Tenor, Bassus. By helpe whereof a 
Kedgravf's Diet, ot Artists, 1878.] E. R. deafe man may easily compose good melo- 
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dies. Gathered by observation/ lu 1672 ' orders about 1607, he b<'canie noted as a 
Birchensha published Thomas Salmon's 'Es- ' preacher and disputant, as well as for his ex- 
saytotheAdTancementof Musick/forwhich ' tensive knowledge of the fathers and school- 
he wrote a preface. He also printed a single men. In 1610 he was admitted to the reading 
sheet of ' Rules for Composing in Parts.* Of , of the sentences, and the year after was made 
his music almost the only specimens extant vicar of the church of Gilling in Yorkshire^ 
are preserved in the Music School Collec- and also of the chapt»l of Forcet, near Rich- 
tion, Oxford, where are some vocal pieces by mond, in the same county. He rt»ceived these 
him for treble and bass, with lute accom- preferments * by the favour of his kinsman^ 
paniment, and twelve manuscript voluntaries Humphrey Wharton.* During the troubles 
in the Christ Church collection. John Evelyn ' of the civil war he ' submitted to the men in 
in 1667 (Aug. 3) heard Birchensha ]>lny. lie power,' and therefore * kept his benefice with- 
mentions him as. ' that rare artist who in- , out fear of sequestrati<m.' His most im- 
vented a mathematical way of composure , portant work is entitled * The Protestant's 
very extraordinary, true as to the exact rules | Evidence, showing that for 1,500 years after 
of art, but without much harmonic ' (Diari/, | Christ divers Guides of God's Church have 
ed. Bray, p. 297). The date of his death is . in sundry Points of Religion taught as the 
unknown, but one John Birchensha w, who ' Church of England now doth,' London, 1(^. 
may possibly have been the subject of this I The book is thrown into the form of a dia- 
notice, was buried in the cloisters of "West- ' " 

minster Abbey 14 May 1681. 

[Hawkins's Hist, of Music (1863). ii. 716, 726 ; 
Bumey's Hist, of Music, iii. 472 ; Heraldic Visi- 
tations of Wales (ed. Meyrick, 1846), 300, 347 ; 
Add. MSS. 4888, 4910; Cat. Music School Col- 
lection ; Chester's Registers of Westminster Ab- 
licy ; infonnation from the Rev. J. H. Mee.l 

W. B. S. 

BIRCHINGTON, STEPHEN (/?.1382), 



logue between a papist and a protestant, and 
was valued by Selden. A friend having for- 
warded to Birckbek a copy of his book covered 
with marginal glosses, which the annotator 
entitled * An Antidote necessary for the 
reader thereof,' an elaborate ' Answer to the 
Antidotist ' was appended to a second edi- 
tion of the ' Evidence' in 1657. The 1067 
edition, with this appendix, was published 
again in 1849 in the supplement to Gibson's 
. , v^ , 'Preservative from Popery,' by the Reforma- 

histoncal writer, probably derived his name tion Society, the Rev. John (humming being 
from a village in the isle of Thanet. He I the editor. Birckbek also wrote a * Treatise 
became a monk of Christ Church. Canter- I of the Last Four Things' (death, judgment^ 
bury, in 1382, though it is said that he was , hell, and heaven), London, 1065. He died 
closely connected with that house before. For I U Sept. 1060, and was buried in Forcet 
some time he held the offices of treasurer and ' Chapel. 

warden of the naanors of the monaster>^ The | [Wood's Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 421, and 
year of his death is not recorded. He wrote pasti. i. 302, 366 ; B. M. Catuloguc.l R. B. 
* Vitae Archiepiscoporum Cant.,' edited bv 

Wharton in his ' Anglia Sacra,' and, accord- BIRD, CHARLES SMITH (1795-1862),. 
ing to his editor's belief, another and longer theological writer, has written his own bio- 
book on the * Lives of the Archbishops,' which i graphv. He traces his descent from John Bird 
has not been pre8er\ed. In the same codex [q. v.J, the first protestant bishop of Chester 
with the manuscript of the ' Vitae ' Wharton ', and prior of the Carmelite monks in the reign 
found three other histories, viz. ' De Regibus of Henry VIII. The father of Charles Smith 
Anglorum,' ' I>e Pontificibus Romanis,' and ' Bird was a West Indian merchant, who was 
*De Imperatoribus Romanis,' which he also taken prisoner in one of his voyages during 
assigns to Birchington. ! the war of American independence. He was 

[Wharton's Anglia Sacra, Prcf. i.] W. H. i ?^ » highly religious character, objecting, for 

I instance, to his children reading Shakespeare. 

BIRGHLEY, WILLIAM. [See Austin, j He died in 1814. Charles Smith was the last 

JoHH.] but one of six children, bom in Union Street, 

Liverpool, 28 May 1795. After attending^ 
BIRCKBEK, SIMON (1 584-1 (y>lO, di- several private schools, ho was articled to a 
ine, was bom at Hornby in Westmoreland, j firm of conveyancing solicitors at Liverpool 

in 1812. His leisure time was spent at the 
Athena?um reading-room in the study of 
theology. He returned to school at Dr. 
Davies's, of Macclesfield, in 1815, and thence 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 



vine 



At the age of sixteen he became a student 
of Queen's College, Oxford, where he was 
'successively a poNor ser^-ing child, tabarder, 
or poor child, and at length fellow, being 
then master of arts.' He proceeded B. A. in 



16Q4, and BJ). in 1010. Entering holy he 'chose no companion imless there was 
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•Christianity in him.' He became a scholar in 1828. There is un excellent article of his 

•of Trinity in 1818, was third ^Tangier in in the * Entomological Magazine 'for Au^t 

1820, and elected a fellow of his college. 1833, and the Liverpool feather-homed TtuM, 

He was then ordained and became curate of or l^epidocera Birdella, was honoured by 

Burghfield, six miles from Reading. He took Curtis with his name. As a proof of his 

« house at Culverlands, near Burghfield, in conscientiousness we read in his ' Diary ' that 

1823. He added to his income by taking when yoimg he embezzled 6<?., and spent it 

pupils, a practice he continued for twenty in pegtops and lollipops. His modesty pre- 

years. (Jne of them was Lord Macaulay. vented him from forming many acquaintances. 

On 24 June of this year he was married to Among his friends were bir Claudius S. 

Margaret Wrangham, of Bowdon, Cheshire. Hunter, hart., of Mortimer, Berkshire, Rev. 

He now frequently sent contributions to the G. Hutton, rt^tor of Gate-Burton, Alfred 

•* Christian Observer,' edit<»d by Mr. Cunning- ' OUivant, J).D., regius professor of divinity at 
ham. 




measures 

testants 

poems. In 1839 Bird t>dited a monthly perio- 2. * The Oxford Tract System considered with 

<iical called the * Reading Church Guamian,' reference to the principle of Reserve in 

in the interests of protest ant truth. Tlie Preaching,' 18iW. 3. * Transubstantiation 

publication languished for a year and then tried by Scripture and Reason, addressed to 



<lied. In 1840 Bird became a sort of Sunday 
curat« to a Mr. Briscoe at Sulhamstead. 
Having given up his house at Burghfield, he 
was glad to accept the curacy of Fawley, 



tlie Protestant inhabitants of Reading, in con- 
sequence of the attempts recently made to 
introduce Romanism amonc^t them,* 1839. 
4. * A Plea for the Reformed Church, or Obser- 



some three miles from Henley-on-Thames, vatibns on a plain and most important declara- 
In 1843 he 8t»cured the vicarage of Gains- tion of theTractarians in the "British Critic" 
borough, to which was attached a prebendal for July,' 1841. 5. * The Baptismal PriWleges, 
stall of Lincoln. In this old-fashioned the Baptismal Vow, and the Means of Grace, 
market town Bell passed many happy years, as tliey are set forth in the Church Catechism, 
His course of life was regular ana tranquil. : considered in six Lent lectures preached at 
Occasionally he lectured at the Gainsborough ' Sulhamstead, Berks,' 1841; 2nd ed. 1843. 
Literary and Mechanics' Institute on natural 6. * A Defence of the Principles of the Eng- 
liistorj', English literature, and other sub- I lish Reformation from the Attacks of the 
ject« of interest. In the summer of 1844 ' Tractarians; or a Second Plea for the Re- 
ne went to Scotland, and in the next year I formed Church,' 1843. 7. *The Parable of 
preached before Cambridge university four ' tlie Sower, four Sermons preached before the 
sermons on the parable of the sower. About University of Cambridge in May 1845.' 
this time tlie pn>posal for the admission of 8. * The Dangers attenaing an immediate 
Jews into parliament aroused Bird's indigna- Revival of Convocation detailed in a letter 
tion. His * Call to Britain to remember the ' to the Rev. G. Hutton, rector of Gate-Burton,' 
Fate of Jerusalem,' one of his longer poems, 1852. 9. *The Sacramental and Priestly 
may be read with interest. In 1849 the System examined ; or Strictures on Arch- 
cholera ravaged Gainsborough. Bird assidu- i deacon Wilberforce's Works on the Incama- 
ously and bravely administered to the wants tion and Eucharist,' 1854. 10. *Thc Eve of 
of the sufferers. His conduct was marked the Crucifixion,' 1858. 

by exemplary- de^;otion to the wants of his , [Cyont. Mag. (1862), ii. 786 ; Brit. Mus. Ciital ; 
panshioners, to his own great and abiding i^irj-^ Sketches &c.] J. M. 

honour. In 1852 Bird suffered himself a | 

severe illness. In 1859 he was appointed' BIRD, EDWARD (1772-1819), sub- 
chancellor of the cathedral of Lincoln, and ject painter, was bom at Wolverhainpton, 
left Gainsborough. He died at the Chancery, 12 April 1772. and educated himself. His 
aged 67. The grateful people of Gainsbo- father >x)und him apprentice to a maker of 
rough decorated their church with a painted tea-trays in Birmingham. He is said to have 
window in his menior>'. He was buried in embellishedthese articles with taste and skill, 
the country' churchyard of Riseholme. ' so that at the end of his apprenticeship he 

Binl was an ardent entomologist, and had had ver^' alluring offers from the * trade, 
managed to satisfy himself that insects were Bird rejected all such offers, and went, with- 
almost,ifnotentirely,d«»8titute of feeling; yet out any definite nrospnit, to BristoL He 
he would not allow any to be killed by his busied himself with ])aintinff, and there con- 
children until he was convinced of their rarity. I ducted a drawing school. In 1807 he sent 
He became a fellow of the Linnean Society ' some pictures to an exhibition at Bath, and 
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was fortunate in iinding purchasers for them. * Gipsy Boy/ and others of this class, his re- 

* The Interior of a Volunteer s Cottage ' was putation depends. * He sliowed great skill in 
the subject of one ; some ' Clowns dancing the conception of his higher class pictures, 
in an Alehouse ' that of another. In 1809 he but he hud not the power suited to their com- 
sent to the Royal Academy a picture called pletion, and his colouring was crude and 

* Good News/ which at once made known his tasteless.' 

ofB. R. 
British 

made an associate of the Academy. Both in Redgrave's Diet . of Art ists of Eng. School ; Cata- 
his early development and late departures, logue of Works of Ed. Bird exhibited the year 
the history of Bird, as an artist, is curiously after his death at Bri&itol ; Brit. Miw. Gen. 'Oit. 
like that of Wilkie, and, although the genius sub ©ip. * Bird.'] K. R. 

of the latter was incomparably greater. Bird ' 

had yet talent enough to sujgffest to some in- BIRD, FRANCIS (^1(567-1731), sculptor, 
terested people that he might be made to was bom in Piccadilly. lie was sent when 
rival the too popular Scotchman. Of this eleven years old to Brussels, and there studied 
little intrigue got up against Wilkie, in which (Walpole) under one Cozins, a sculptor 
Bird, it should be said, was innocent of play- wlio liad been in England. From Manders 
ingaparty an interesting account is preserved he found his way, on foot it is said, to Rome, 
in Haydon's * Journals ( i. 142, Ist ed. 1868). and worked under Le Gros. At nineteen. 
After nis election to the honours of the Aca- * scarce remembering his own language,' he 
dem^, and under some delusion as to the came home, and studied under Gibbons and 
quality of his genius. Bird turned his at- Gibber. Re<lgrave gives 1716 as the date of 
t«ntion to religious and historical subjects. ' his return, which seems, however, to be a 
He painted successively the * Surrenaer of mistake. After another short journey to 
Calais/ the * Death of lili,' and the * Field of Rome, performed also on foot, he succeeded to 
Chevy Chase.' The last of these is esteemed Gibber^ practice and set up for himself. The 
his greatest work. It was bought by the Mar- work which raised liis reputation, and which 
quia of Stafford for three hundrect guineas ; alone maintains it now, was the statue of 
Ae original sketch for the same was sold to I)r. Busby for Westminster Abbey. Though 
Sir Walter Scott. Tliat this was indeed a not in itself superexcel lent , it is yet a man*el 
powerful picture can be best understood by of art if we compare it oyly with other 
those acquainted with the fact that it moved , works by tlie same hand. Biroi secured the 
Allan Cunningham to tears. The Marquis ' favour of Christopher Wren, and was largely 
of Stafford also bought tlie * Death of Eli for \ employed upon the decoration of St. Paul's. 
^Te hundred guineas. The British Institu- He executed the group for the i)ediment of 
tion awarded the painter its premium of three ' the west end, *The Conversion of St. Paul/ 
hundred guineas in respect of this picture. In I of whicli Horace A\'alpole remarks : * Any 
1815 he was elected a full member of the statuary was good enough for an ornament 
Royal Academy. In the following three years I at that height, and a great statuary had been 
he exhibited the ' Crucifixion,* ' Christ led to I too good.' The same obsenation anplies tr) 
be crucified,' the 'Death of Sapphira,' and i the five figures of apostles which may be dimly 
the 'Burning of Bishops Ridley andLattimer.V descried upon the roof of either transept. 
The ' Chevy Chase procured for him the I For the statue of Queen Anne which con- 
appointment of court painter to Queen Char- , fronts Ludgate Hill Bird received 1,130/. A 
lotte. His last historical work was the ' Em- public statue in Ix)ndon needs to be ver^- bad 



barcation of the French King. ' For the com- 
pletion of this painting many contemporary' 
portraits were required, and, according to 



to attract to its demerits any special atten- 
tion. The fact, therefore, that our public 
took peculiar delight in mutilating this 



Cunningham's account, the painter's health i group may be attributed rather to the ad- 



waa broken by the scant courtesy he received 
in his efforts to get them. The death of a son 
and daughter increased his trouble. His spirits 
forsook him, and he died. He was buried in 
the cloisters of Bristol Catliedral November 
1819. 
He was properly Hffenre painter, only occa- 



vantage of its position than to its undoubted 
meanness as a piece of art. It was re- 
moved in 1885, and is to be replaced. His 
monument of SirClowdisleyShovell in West- 
minster Abbey is one of the worst works in 
tlie world. It was to this that Pop«» njv 
plied the epithet 'the bathos of sculpture.* 



flionally and partially successful in other de- His work, Nagler says, is barbarous in style 
partmenta of art. iTpon such paintings as and devoid of any charm. He was, IiowevtT, 
the * Good News,* the ' Country Auction,' the for a long period at the head of his profession 
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in England, and produced a vaflt number of ! elected assistant physician to GuVs, and 
statues. Many of these may be seen by the ! joint lecturer on materia medica in toe medi- 
curious in Westminster Abbey. He died in cal school. In 1847 he was chosen for the 
1731. I triennial appointment of lecturer on materia 

[Gent. Mag. vol. i. ; Walpole's Anecdotes of ! ^^^^ at the College of Physicians, and 
Painting, ii. 636 ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of i gave some miportant lectures on the th^- 
the Eng. School ; Nagler's Allgemeines Kunstler- peutical uses of electricity, and the mflu- 
Lexikon.] E. R. < ence of researches in orgajuc cheniistry on 

I therapeutics. While thus occupied in medi* 

BIRD, GOLDING (1814-1854), physi- cal practice and teaching, Bird was keenly 
cian, was bom on 9 Dec. 1814 at Downham, I interested in the natural sciences, and puh> 
Norfolk. He was educated at a private , lished one or two short papers on natural 
school, where he occupied himself out of history subjects. He belonged to the lin- 
school hours with the study of chemistry ! nean and Geological, and was a fellow of 
and botanv, and even undertook to give lee- the Royal Society. He was also a cone* 
tures on those subjects to his schooLfellows. ' sponding member of several learned societies 
These proceedings, however, met with the on the continent. 

disapproval of his schoolmaster, and led to There can be little doubt that Bird did too 
his being taken away from the school. In much. His foible was perhaps ambition, 
December 1829 he was apprenticed to Wil- which led him to overstrain his powers in 
liam Pretty, an apothecary, of Burton Ores- , the twofold effort to obtain a lar^ practice^ 
cent, Lonaon, and remained his pupil till and also to make a name in science. An 
October 1833. In 1832 he entered as a stu- ^ attack of rheumatism in early life had per* 
dent at Guy's Hospital, where his industry manently damaged the heart; and the weak* 
and scientific knowledge attracted the notice ness thus induced, combined with overwork, 
of his teachers, especially of Dr. Addison caused a breakdown of his health in 1849. 




of the breast. He was also occupied in 1853, and in June 1854 retired to Tunbridge 
giving private tuition to some of his fellow- Wells, where he died on 27 Oct. of the same 
students. When barely twenty-one he went year. He married in 1842, and left a widow 
up for examination at Apothecaries' Hall ; \ with five children, one of whom, Mr. Cuth* 
but the court of examiners, in consideration bertH. Golding Bird, is now (1885) a lecturer 
of the reputation he had already attained, on phvsiolog^y and assistant-surgeon at his 
declined to examine him, and gave him at fathers hospital. 

once thelicense to practise, with the ^honours Bird was a remarkable instance of intel- 
of the court,' on 21 Jan. 1836. i lectual precocity. He was very successful 

Bird started in general practice in London, in practice, and there are few instances of a 
but, not meeting with much encouragement, , London physician having earned as large an 
resolved to begin anew as a physician. He income as he did so early in life. But he 
accordingly took the degree of M.D. at was more especially known for his researches 
St. Andrews on 24 April 1838, as was then in scientific medicine, which, though not 
possible without residence, and on 18 April placing him in the first rank of investiga- 
1840 that of M.A. He became licentiate of j tors, still show considerable originality. He 
the College of Physicians of London on carried on the work of Prout in applying 
30 Sept. 1840, and was elected a fellow on chemistry to medical practice, and in study* 
i^ July 1845. In 1830 he was appointed lee- ' ihg morbid conditions of the urine. Although 
turer on natural philosophy at Guy*s Hos- some of the novelties on which he laid great 
pital, and in this capacity delivered the lee- stress, especially * oxaluria,' have not turned 
tures which were tlie basis of his book on out to be so important as he believed, the 
that subject. He afterwards lectured also work on * Urinary Deposits/ in its five edi- 
on medical botany and on urinar>' patho- tions from 1844 to 1857, had great influence 
logy. His course on the latter subject ap- on the development of medical chemistry in 
peared in the * London Medical Gazette ' m England. Bird's ' Elements of Natural Phi* 
1843 as a series of papers, which were twice losophy ' was for many years a very popular 
translated into German, and were ultimately text-book, especially with medical students, 
i ncorporated in the an thor s well-known work for whom its att ract ive style, and its compani- 
on urmary deposits. About the same time he tive freedom from mathematical reasomngs, 
became physician to the Finsbur}- Dispensary, alike fitted it ; although, indeed, the writer's 
After seven years' hard work he was in 1843 want of rigorous mathematical training con- 
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btitiited, from a scientific point of view, its 
weakness. It was strengthened on the ma- 
thematical side, and otherwise enlarged, by 
Mr. Charles Brooke, under whose editorship 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth editions appearea. 
Bird's shorter ^pers exhibit consiaerable 
originality and inventive capacity. One of 
them (London Medical Gazette, 11 Dec. 1840) 
contains the description of a flexible stetho- 
scope, an invention revived of late years. 
In another (1839) he suggests a method of 
printing figures of naturul objects by sun- 
light on paper imprecated with the salt 
ferridcyamde of potassium, which anticipates 
i<ome of the moaem photographic processes. 
In private life Bird was a man of amiable 
disposition and winning manners. Hiseamest 
piet^ led him to take a deep interest in the 
religious welfare of medical students, and 
Jience to become one of the founders of the 
' London Christian Medical Association.* He 
wrote : 1. * Urinary Deposits, their Diagnosis, 
Pathology, and Therapeutical Indications,' 
1st ed. 12mo, London, 1844 : 5th ed., edited 
by Dr. E. L. Birkett, 1857. 2. * The Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosopliv,' 1st ed. 12mo, 
Ijondon, 1839, edited bv Charles Brooke; 
4th ed. 1854, also 5th ed.'lSOO, 6th ed. 1867, 
American edition, Philadelphia, 1848 (from 
the 3rd ed. London). 8. * Lectures on Elec- 
tricity and Gkdvanism in their Physiological 
and Therapeutical Relations,' 12mo, Loudon, 
1849. 4. Papers in <Guys Hospital Re- 
ports,' viz. 'Remarks on Cystine,'ser. i. i.486; 
*The Chemical Nature of Mucous and Puru- 
lent Secretions,' ser. i. iii. 35 ; * Report on 
Electricity as a Remedial Agent,' ser. i. vi. 
84 ; ' Report on Diseases of Children treated 
in Guv's Hospital,' 1843-4, ser. ii. iii. 108 ; 
and others. 5. 'Lectures on Oxaluria,' 'Lon- 
don Medical Gazette,' July 1842, xxx. 637 ; 
6. ' The Influence of Researches in Organic 
Chemistry upon Therapeutics' (being lec- 
tures at ^yal Coll. Physicians), 'London 
Medical Gazette,' 1848, vols. xli. and xlii. 
7. ' The Medico-Chemical History of Milk,' 
I London Medical Gazette.' March 1840 (and 
in Sir Astley Cooper s work on the ' Anatomy 
of the Breast,' 4to, 18-10) ; besides very 
numerous lectures and papers in medical 
joumalsi some of which are incorporated in 
the separately published works. 

[Biographical uotice by his brother, Dr. Frede- 
ric Bird, reprinted from Association Medical 
Journal, 5 Jan. 1855; Balfour's Biogniphical 
Sketch, Edinburgh, 1856 ; Lancet. 1 1 No7. 1864 ; 
Medical Timet* ami Gazette, 1 1 Nov. 1864 ; manu- 
script oommunications from family.] J. F. P. 

BIBD, JAMES (1788-1839), poetical 
writer and dramatist, was the son of Samuel 



Bird, a farmer of Earl's Stonham, Suffolk,, 
where he was bom on 10 Nov. 1788. After 
receiving a scanty education he was appren- 
ticed to a miller, and at the same time began 
to study by himself literature and the drama. 
The fame of John Kenible, the actor, reached 
his native village, and as a youth he made a 
romantic joiuney to London to witness his 
performance, returning on foot and penniless. 
About 1814 he was in a position to hire two 
windmills at Yoxford, but after five years of 
ill success in his trade he abandonea it, and 
opened early in 1820 a stationer's shop in 
the same place, which maintained him until 
his death in 1839. 

Before Bird was sixteen years old he had 
written poetry, and later he contributed some 
of his early poems to the * Suffolk Chronicle,' 
whose editor, Thomas Harral, became hi& 
most intimate friend. In 1819 he published 
his first long poem, ' The Vale of Slaughden,' 
a story of the invasion of East Anglia by the 
Danes. First issued by subscription, its suc- 
cess induced a London publisher, three months- 
after its appearance, to undertake an edition 
for the public. In 1820 Dr. Nathan Drake 
! in his • Winter Nights ' (ii. 184-244) re- 
viewed it at length, and claimed for Bird 
the same rank in literature as that attained 
by Robert Bloomfield. Bird's second ven- 
ture was a mock-heroic poem entitled ' The 
White Hats ' (1819), in which he humor- 
ously attacked the radical reformers. His sub- 
sequent narratives in verse were : 1. * Machin^ 
or the Discovery of Madeira,' 1 821 . 2. * Poeti- 
cal Memoirs : the Exile, a tale in verse,' 1823^ 
and second edition 1824; the first part of 
this volume is a spirited imitation of ByronV 
'Don Juan.' 3. 'Dunwich, a Tale of the 
Splendid City, in four cantos,' 1828. 4. 'Fram- 
lingham, a Narrative of the Castle,' 183L 
5. * The Emigrant's Tale and Miscellaneous- 
Poems,' 1833 (cf. the review in Gefit, May. 
ciii. pt. ii. p. lo2, and Bird's good-humoured 
reply, p. 229). 6. ' Francis Abbott, the Re- 
cluse of Niagara [founded on Captain Alex- 
ander's ' Transatlantic Sketches, li. 147-^] : 
Metropolitan Sketches,* 1837. Bird also- 
wrote two dramas, the one entitled ' Cosmo, 
Duke of Florence, a Tragedy,' published in 
1 822, and the other ' The Smuggler's Daught er, 
a Drama,' published in 1836. The first, it i» 
stated, was performed several times at small 
London theatres, but the managers of the^ 
chief playhouses refused to examine it. Tho 
secona was successfully produced at SadlerV 
Wells in October 1836. Bird edited ' A Short 
Account of Leiston Abbe^ ' in 1823. Most 
of his verse indicates an mtimate acquaint- 
ance with Dryden and Pope, and the influ- 
ence of Byron and CampbeU. But Bird has 
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an habitual command of forcible yet melo- | Cleves, though he had probably been to a 
<liou8 language. Late in life he began with ! great extent instrumental in brmffing about 
much success the study of Ghreek. ner murriage. By letters patent, dated Wal- 

His portrait was exhibited at the Royal j den, 4 Aug. 1541, he was translated to the 
Academy in 1829. He was the father of ' newly created bishopric of Chester, being 
sixteen children, of whom a son George be- j also then, or soon afterwards, invested with 
came a surgeon of London and married a archidinconal powers over the whole dio- 
daughter of the poetical writer Edwin Ather- cese. An account by him of the sale and 
«tone [q. v.] After Bird's death, his Mend a])pro])riation of church ornaments, plate, 
Thomas Harral, in 1840, published with a and jewels within his diocese is preserved iu 
memoir selections from his poems. the rublic Record Office (State Apers, Dom. 

[Davy's MS. Suffolk Collections, in Addit. MS. ^ufird VI, vol. iii. art. 4). On 16 March 
19118 ff. 289 et seq. ; Harral's Selections ^-ith 1563-4, when Queen Mary had succeeded to 
Memoir; Gent. Mag., new series, ii. 660; Brit, the throne, he was deprived of his bishopric 
Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. by a royal commission on account of his 

-.^,^-r^ ^^^^T ^^ X, ,^^«x ,., ^ being married (Strtpb, Ecclesiagtical Me- 

BIRD, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1558), bishop of wi/?rifl&, iii. 99). At this time he owed the 

Chester, IS said W Wood to have been nro- crown 1,087/. 18*. 0J<?. A *Foxian MS.,' 

bablv descended from the ancient Cheshire mmtprl hv Strvn^. afnt^a that ha nt nnnt^ rw- 



quoted by Strype, states that he at once re- 




jjT» r\ r :i ^^^*^ ^^^^ » ' *^^ ^^ ^®^^ ^® showed such signs 

of England. He proceeded B.D. at Oxford of repentance, that soon afterwards Bonner, 

in 1510, and commenced D.D. there m 1513. bishop of London, appointed him his sufira- 

Bishop Godwin states that he was D.D. at gj^, and on Nov. 1554 presented him to 

Cambridge, but this may be doubted. In the vicarage of Great Dunmow in Essex. 

1516 he was, at a general chapter held at The manuscript just cited says: *Thi» Dr. 

Lynn, elected the provincial of his order. B>Td was well stricken in years, having but 

He governed for the usual period of three one eve; and though he, to flatter with the 

years, when he was succeeded by Robert time,'had renounced his wife, being made of 

Lesbury, who held the office till 1622, when a young Protestant an old Catholic; yet as 

Dr. Bird was again elected thereto at a Catholick as he was, such devotion he bare 

^neral chapter held at York. When the to his man's wife that he had them both 

napal power began to decline in this country, dwelling with him in his own vicarage, she 

he became a strenuous supporter of, and bei„g both yoiuig, fair, and newly married, 

preacher for, the king's supremacy. His that either the voice of the parish lied or 

character was that of a temporiser, and he else he loved her more than enough/ He 

was engaged in state intrigues. He was one died in an obscure condition about the cltw 

of the divines sent m 1531 to confer and of 1 558, and was buried in Chester Cathedral 

argue with Thomas Bilney, the reformer, according to Wood, but at Dunmow acconi- 

in • prison ; and in 1535 he, with Bishon [^g to J^ Neve. Bale, in his ' Exposition 

Fox, the royal almoner, and Thomas Bedyl on the lie velat ions,' makes him one of the 

]. V.J, a clerk of the council, were sent by ten horns. 




_. papistic . 

theless she would not do' (Stbtpb, Eccle- 3. < lIomeli» eruditte per annum.' 4. *Lec- 
^tasttcal Mermrialsy l 61). tures on St. Paul.' 5. * Contra transubetan- 
On 24 June 1537 he was consecrated at tiationem.' 0. * Epicedium in quendam Ed- 
Lambeth suffragan to the bishop of Llandaff, mundum Berye obdormientem in Calisia.' 
with the title of bishop of Penrith. In the 7, iConciones coram Henrico VIII contra 
beginning of the year 1589 we find him and papge suprematum.' 
"Wotton on an embassy in Germany; and r/-, 1 • t^ t» 11 a i- j t>. . ^ 

CromweU, writing to h.m in or about April, ^^'fj''''' "oP^SJ^'l'f *'''^^'^i^- K'<'>^- 

111'. r<i.i ' *, r *i 1 J > 8on» 776; Bales Scnptorum Brytanme Cat. 

<lesired him to get 'the picture of the lady, ^j^^^j ^'^ ^^^,^.^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^. 

meaning Anne of Cleves, whom the king \ 238, ii. 773; Tanners Bibl. Brit. 102; New- 

was induced to marry on seeing her portrait, court's Repertorium Ecclesiasticum, ii. 22h; 

In July of the same year he was elected strype's Eecl. Memorials, ii. 466, 486, iii. 99. 

bishop of Bangor. He was present at the 138, 139, 206; Strj^pe's Grindal, 308; Strype's 

convocation of 1540, and subscribed the de- Cranmer, 61, 62, 63, 809, 362, App. 267 ; Srad- 

cree in favour of the divorce from Anne of ford's Writings, «il. Townsend, li. 1 ; Grindal's 
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Remains, int rod. i. ; Le Neve 8 Fasti Eccl. Anglic. ' a fresh set of divisions, in 1753, upon the* 
ed. Hardy ; Cooper's Athense Cantab, i. 190, 651 ; i irreat mural arc constructed by Graliam for 
Calendars of State Papers; Machyn's Diary, 68, ' Halley. The extraordinary value attached 
78, 841 ; Ormenxi's Cheshire, i. 75, 126, 146.] ' to his work is evinced by the fact that a sum 

T. C. I Qf 500/. was paid to him by the commis- 

BIKD, JOHN (1709-1776), mathematical i sioners of lon^tude, on tho conditions that 
instrument maker, was a native of the county he should dunng seven years instruct an ap* 
of Durham, and by trade a cloth-weaver. I prentice in his methods, and deliver in wnt- 
Finding himself one day in a clockmaker*s | mg, upon oath, a full and unreserved account 
shop, he was struck with the irregularity of of them. Such was the origin of the twa 
the divisions on a dial-plate, thought out a I treatises entitled respectively ' The Method 
plan for improving them, and for some time i of dividing Astronomical Instruments,' Lon- 
engraved dial-plates for recreation. On the don, 1767, and * The Method of constructing 
strength ofa certain reputation thus gained he ' Mural Quadrants exemplified by a Descrip- 
came to London about 1740, and wa.Hengtiged I tion of the Brass Mural Quadrant in the 
by Sisson to cut the divisions on his instru- Royal Observatory at Greenwich,* London^ 
ments. Countenanced and instructed by ' 1768, both published by onler of the com- 
Graham, he perfected his methods, and by , missioners, and furnished each with a preface 
1746 was carrying on business independently, by the astronomer-royal (Maskelyne), setting 
HLb well-known premises were situated in forth the sing^ular circumstances unaer which 
the Strand. , they had been composed. They were bound 

As the mechanical coadjutor of Bradley, together, so as to form one work, were re- 
he acquired European fame. An instru- ' issued in 1785, and supplemented by W. Lud- 
mental refit for the Royal ObstTvatory was i lam's * Introduction and Notes on Mr. Bird's 
sanctioned towards the close of 1748. In Method of dividing Astronomical Instru- 
February 1749 Bird received an order for a ' ments,' solemnly vouched for as accurate by 
bramquadrantofd-feetradius, which in June | Bird in June 1773, and published at the ex- 
1760 was ready for use. The construction of ■ pense of Alexander Aubert [q. v.] in 1786. 
this instrument, by rendering possible the con- I The standard yards of 1758 and 1760^ 



sununate accuracy of Bradley's observations, 
marked an epoch in practical astronomy. It 
built with the utmost solidity, weighing 



destroyed in the conflagration of the hoiises- 
of parliament, 16 Oct. 1834, were both con- 
structed by Bird (see Bailt, Mem. i?. A. Soc. 
about 8 cwt., and bore a double arc, one | ix. 80-1). He observed the transit of Venus, 
with ninety, the other with ninety-six divi- ' 6 June 1761, at Greenwich with Bliss and 
sions, accurately cut by Graham's method of Green, and the annular eclipse of 1 April 
'continual bisections.' Its price of 300/. 1765, using on both occasions reflectors made 
was compensated by sixty-two years of valu- I by himself (PAiV. Trans, lii. 175-6, liv. 142). 
able service, and although replaced in 1812 He died, 31 March 1776, aged 67. 



(by which time it had become eccentric with 



[Ludlam's Preface to Introduction and Notes 



use) by Troughton « curcle, it is still reve- - on Mr. Bird's Method ; Bradley's Miscellaneous 
lently preserved at Ghreenwich. A half-size Works, passim ; PogjcendoHTs Biog.-Lit. Hand- 
model was, by order of the commissioners of I worterbuch ; MS. Addit. 5728 ; Gent. Mag. xlvi. 
longitude, prepared by Bird in 1767, and de- 192 ; Bromle/s Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, 
posited in the British Museum. p. 398.] A. M. C. 

No sooner was the Greenwich quadrant 
completed than a duplicate was ordered for j BIRD, RICHARD, D.D. (rf. 1609), canon 
the observatory of St. Petersburg, another 



reached Cadiz, and a fourth was used by 
D^Agelet and Lalande at the £cole Militaire. 
With a similar instrument of 3-feet radius, 
Tobias Mayer made his lunar observations at 
Gkittingen. Indeed, most of the chief con- 



of CanterbuiTt matriculated at Cambridge 
as a sizar of Trinity College in February 
1564-5, was elected a scholar of that house 
in 156iB, and took the degree of B.D. in 
1568-9. He was subsequently elected a fel- 
low, and in 1572 he commenced M.A. It 



tinental observatories still possess a Bird's i appears probable that in 1576 he was serving 
quadrant, valuable even now as affording a a cure at, or in the neighbourh(Kxl of, Saffron 
measure of the probable errors of earlier ob- I Walden in Essex, where a new 8«»ct of dis- 
9er7ntion&(MJiBDLBRfGesch.d.IIimnielsJcundef | senters, calling themselves *pure bnithren/ 
L 455). Of their necessarily imperfect kind, had arisen. * A sort of libertines tlury wt»re/ 
these instruments could scarcely be surpassed. | who considered that they were not 1x)iind to 
Bird further supplied Bradley, about 1750, , the observance of the moral law of the ten 
with a new transit instrument, as well as commandments, which they held to be bind- 
with a 40-iiich movable quadrant, and put ing only upon Jews ; and we are told that 
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* nn«» IJinl ' wmtii to Dr. "NVliitj^ift solicitiug the ablest revenue officer in Bengal; and when 
liiM iidvicf) UM to th«^ lx»st m<Kli? of nnAwerine , it was determined in 1833 to rerise the set- 
4'('rtaiii (iii<>Ktion8 wliich the sccturies had . tlement of the land leyenue of the north- 
|iroiK)iiiuif>(l (Strtpk, Amiah of thf Refor^ western provinces, the govemor-ceneral fixwl 
matitm, ii. 451). hird nroceeded B.D. at upon Bird as the fittest man in the service to 
<yuiiibri(lgt' in 1580. SuowMjuently he tra- undertake that task. In the previous year 
Vfllcd iiH tut4)r with William Cecil, eldest he had been appointed a member of the boanl 
Hon of Sip ThoniUM Cecil, eldest sou of Lord of revenue, then newlv conatituted at AUa- 
Hurghley. in France Cecil embraced the habad. Retaining his seat as a member of 
Knnian rut hoi ic faith, and this led to Bird ' the board, he took sole charge of the settle- 
iH'ing 8iibje('t(>d to harsh tn^atmeut by 8ir ment operations, which he brouffht to a com- 
Kdward Stjittnrd, the Enjjrlish ambassador ; pletion at the close of 1841. The result wa!« 
111 i'ariH. itird ]>rotested that he had been recorded in a report' which he laid before go- 

* roblx'd of the sowh* of that young gentle- vemment early in the following year, and in 
man by wickiul and tn'aeherous mim ' {MS, • which he explained that the work had not 
J^inMtl, 4H, f. IH). I been confined to 'such an accurate asoerttin- 

On 2\ March 1588-9 he was collated to ment of the resources of the land as would 
<lii'andidiMU'onryofClev<'land,andon29Sept. \ insure to government its full share of the 
I51K) hi' iM'canie a canon of t-anterbury. He , rent* or produce : * but that it * included the 
ri'Migned h\n andideaconry in or Ix^fort"! April ^ decision and demarcation of boundaries, tbn 
hM)T, was created D.I), m 1 ($08, and, dying defining and recording the separate possession, 
in .lun«t UiiWf was buried in Canterbury I rights, privileges, and liabibties of the mem- 
4'athe<lml on the I9th of that month. j hers of those communities who hold their land 

lie is the author of: 1. * l-*at in verses on ' in severalty; the framing a record of th** 
WhitjikerV translati<m of Jewel against Har- | several interests of those who hold their land 
<liiig,' 1578. 'J. * Appeal to Lord Burghley in common ; the providing a system of self- 
■a^'Hinrit the cruel treatment, of Sir Edward government for the communities; the nUe* 
Stafford, ambassador in France ' (MS. Lansd, \ framed with their owti consent according to 
•hJ, art. 9). .*5. * A connnunication dialogue the principles of the constitution of the dif- 
wiwi to Im) learned of the ignorant,* London, ' ferent tenures; the preparation of the record 
1595, Hvo. This sei'ms to hav«» been com- I of the fields and of the rights of cultivators 
monly known as * Mini's Catechism.* | possessing rights; and the reform of the vil- 

|Tanii«rM HIM. IJrlt. 102; Strypo's Annals of , lage accounts and completion of a plan of 
4ho IMoriitatioii, i. 207, ii. 433, 4ol, iii. 189 ; ' record by their own established accountantsi, 
StrypcH Lit«« of Wliit^ift, 75 ; OM^por's Athenie ^ and according to their own method, by refer- 
Oaiitnb. ii. .V21 ; MS. Itaker, xxxiii.282; Ames's ence to which the above points of possession 
Typogr. Ant.i(i. ed. Htrbert, 1306 ; Lo Nere's ' and right might, under the various change* 
JwiHti Keel. Anglic, i. 58, iii. 148 ; Hnsted's Kent, ' to which proi>erty is subject, continue to be 
*'*• ®^] ■^- ^* j ascertained.' A corresponding system of ac- 

BIRD, UOHKRT MERTTINS (1788- count* for the offices of the tahsfldars, or 
1k5.*}), a lU^ngal civil servant, arrived in India I native collectors, and for those of the collec- 
on 9 Nov. l^^,and, commencing his service , tors of districts, was also framed. The set- 
4iH an assistant to the n»gistrar ot the court of tlement was the most complete that had yet 
SadrDiwaniAdalat, the company's chief court | been made in India. It embraced an areaof 
of api)eal at Calcutta, was subsequently em- seventy-two thousand square miles, and a 
])loycd in the i)rovinces in various judicial ] population of twenty-three millions. It is 
])Ost^, from whi(di in 1829 he was transferred especially remarkable from the fact that it 



to the ap])oint ment of commissioner of reve- 
nue and circuit for the Gorakhpur division. 
In the discharge of his duties as a judicial 
officer Bird a<Miuired a remarkable insight 
into the landed tenun?s of the country and 
the effect upon tliem of the laws then in force, 
which 'referred to a state of things wholly 
<li8tinct from that which existed among the 



was designed and carried out by an officer 
whose duties during the greater part of his 
8er\ice had been judicial. Bird retired from 
the service in 1842, and spent the remainder of 
his life in England, where he became an ac- 
tive member of the committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, travelling on deputation 
and attending meetings in various parts of 



people' (Fourth Beportfmm the Select Comr the country' on behalf of the society. A few 
mittee on Indian Territories, 1853 — Minutes ' months before his death, which occurred at 
■1}/ Evidence, p. 29). Tpon his appointment | Torquay on 22 Aug. 1853, he gave evidence 



as a revenue commissioner, the soundness and 
•clearness of his views and his remarkable ad- 
ministrative capacity speedily stamped him as 



before the committee of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons on the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany's charter. 
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. [General Begister of the Honourable East 
India Company's Civil Servants on the Bengal 



tvres of Samvel Bird of Ipswidge vpon the 
11 chapter of the Epistle unto tne He- 



Establishment from 1790 to 1842, by the Hon. , brewes, and upon the ;W Psnlme/ 1698 (an 
^- T. J"°??LS*^'.*.^r \ ^^^""if ^l^'^ ^^ion of 1694 is also recorded). The ' He- 
^i % ^^^ J^'f'tV Vli, w^^f P*^- '''' ' ^^^^' i« dedicated to M. Edward Bacon 

of the House of Commons on Indian Territories. ' ,}ffT^ \ ;/ ?''i^V^.''^?^> TjFntT ""^ 
1853 ; Minutes of Evidence ; private letters.] \ ^^® ^nd Epistle to the Corinthians/ 1698. 

A. J. A. rCoopei's Athense Cantabrigienses, ii. 429-30; 

«,«T^ o4^rT'T:.T /^ lo/^/^N 1- ColeMSS.(B. Museum), B. 128; Hunter's MS. 

BIRD, SAMLEL (/I. 1600), divine, Chorus Vatum in Brit. Mus. ; Herb<?rt*s Ames. 
-was a native of Essex, and matriculated ; lOll, 1357, 1426; Lowndes (Bohn); Mastere's 
«B a pensioner of Queens' College, Cam- ^ History of C. C. C. C. (Lamb), 326 ; Wood's 
Inridge, in June 1666. He jiroceeded B.A. Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 307 ; communications from 

Rev. Alexander Jeffrey, Ipswich.] A. B. G. 

BIRD, WIIJJAM, musician. [See 



1569--70, and commenced 5LA. 1673. In 

November 1673 he was elected a fellow 

of Corpus Christ! College, being admitted 

90 Apm 1674. He vacated his fellowship in [ Btkd.] 

or before 1676. He must also have been fel- i 



low of Benet Colle^, as his earliest title-pajge 
shows : ' A friendlie Communication or Dia- 
logue between Paule and Demas, wherein 
IB diBput^d how we are to vse the pleasures 



BIBDSALL, .TOIIN AUGUSTINE 
Q776-1837), president-general of the Bene- 
oictines in England, was bom at Liverpool 
27 June 1776. Ilis father, a well-to-do grocer. 



of this life. By Samuel Bjrd, M.A., and fel- I sent him at an earlvage to theDominicfm Col- 
low not long since of Benet Colledge,* 1680. j leffe 



of Bomhem in Flanders. He entered him- 
It is furtfier known that Bird was minister | self among the Benedictines at Lamspringe 

[anover in October 1796. He was there 



in Hanover in October 1796. He was there 
admitted to his solemn profession 6 Nov. 1796. 
On 30 May 1801 he was ordained priest at 
Hildesheim in Westphalia. During September 
1802 he was appointed prefect of the students 
at Lamspringe, where Peter Baines [q. v.], 
afterwards bishop, was one of his pupils. On 
the suppression of the abbey of Lamspringe 
by the Prussians, 3 Jan. 1 803, Father Birdsall 



of St. Peter's, Ipswich, which was at the time 
a perpetual curacy, very poorly endowed. 
Unfortunatelv the churcn-books at present 
extant date back only to 1667, whilst a list 
of the incumbents from the year 1604 com- 
mences with his successor. His perpetual 
curacy he must have filled for a quarter of a 
century — say 1680 to 1604. He vacated the 
living in 1604. It must have been by ces- 
sion or resignation, as in 1604 he was ad- ' had to return hurriedly to England. After 
mitted a student at the Bodleian Library, | remaining for a while at St. Ijawrence's Col- 
Ozford, and on 8 May 1606 was incorporated j lege, Ampleforth, he was sent on the mission 
M^. in that university. Nothing is known ' in the south, or, as it was still called, the 
of him at a later date. j Canterbury province of the Benedictine order 

In Bacon's MSB. belon^ng to the corpo- ! in this countrv. On 30 May 1806 he arrived 
ration of Ipswich, which date 16 July 1696 , at Bath, whitker he had been despatched to 
{38 EHixabeth), is the following entry : — i assist the incumbent of St. John the Evan- 
* Exhibition of a noore scholfer. Petition | gelist, where the Benedictines had long been 
for exhibition for Mr. Bird's sonne at Cam- established. In October 1K)9 he le^, in order 
bridge. It's ordered the gift of Mr. Barney to establish a new mission at Cheltenham, 
slum be considered and what money is laid I and on 3 June 1810 opened the first catholic 
out, and thereuppon order shall farther be chapel known there since the Reformation. 
made.' Then, on 14 Aug. (same year) : * It A French refugee, the Abb6 Alexandre Caesar, 
was ordered by the Ghreat Court that 4 li. who had been saying mass on Sundays and 
•haU be ^ven yearly to Samuel Bird, sonne holy days in the back room of a low public 
of Mr. Bud. minister of St. Peter's, at Cam- house, died in hia eightieth year on 24 Sept. 
brid^. to his maintenance in learning till ; 1811. Many obstacles to the foundation of 
20 li. be laid out.' the mission were overcome by the untiring 

Besides 'A Friendlie Communication,' pub- zeal of Father Birdsall. He remained in ac- 
lished in 1580, Bird issued * The Principles tive charge of the mission for twenty-five 
oftheTrue Christian Religion briefly selected years altogether. Twenty years after his 
out of many good books. By S. B.* 1690 ; arrival in Cheltenham he established a new 
* The Lectvres of Samvel Bird of Ipswidge 1 mission at Broadway, in Worcestershire. On 
vpon the 8 and 9 chapters of the Second 1 15 May 1828 he began there the new chapel 
]%iitle to the Corinthians/ 1698 ; 'The Lee- of St.*Saviour*s Retreat. That mission in 
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its completed form was publicly inaugurated statues, and if anybody will send me a fiye- 
in 1830, as an appendage to its founder's prin- pound note for the pair 1*11 let him have them 
cipal enterprise at Cheltenham. Four years with pleasure. Thaf9 how I worship them ! ' 
afterwards, however, when he had at length i On 6 Nov. 1877 the homely old chapel built 
succeeded in establishing at Broadway, in up by Father Birdsall at Cheltenham was re- 
due collegiate organisation, something like his placed by the handsome Qothic church of St. 
old community of Lamsprin^e, he withdrew Gregory ; while on 7 (3ct. 1850 the last mis- 
altogether from Cheltenham in 1834, settling sion established by him at Broadway .was 
down thenceforth permanently in his new given up by the out^ifoing Benedictines to the 
home, which he loved to call by Its old lioman Passionists fn)m Woodchester. The tablet 
n ame of Vialta, in Worcestershire, and resided erected in his honour at Cheltenham has been 
there till his death on 2 Aug. 1837, in the removed in the transformation of the chapel, 
sixty-third year of his age. and is no longer discoverable ; while the in- 

Meanwhile he had been steadily advanced ' scription on his tomb at Broadway can only 
in his order as a Benedictine. In 1814 he ! be Here and there deciphered, 
was appointed one of the definitors of the I [Dr. 01 iver^s Collations illustrating the Hi0- 
southem province in England, and in 1822 i tory of the Catbolic K<iligion in the Coimties of 
was elected the provincial of Canterbury, j Cornwall, &c., 1857, 8vo, pp. 119,120, and 242; 
Ke-elected provincial of Canterbury in 1826, I Snow's Necrology of the English Congregation of 
Father Birdsall was promoted in the same i the Order of St. Benedict from ISOO to 1883, 



year to the highest office of all within his 



870, p. 148.] C, K. 



reach m this country that namely, of presi- bIRINUS, Saint (rf. 660), bishop of Dor- 

(lent-gjneral of the English congregation of chester,was a Benedictine monk of Rome,who, 

the order of St. Benedict. It proved an anx- pec^iying a mission from Pope Honorius t<J 

lous and painful preeminence. It brought ^isit Britain, landed inWesseVin 634, having 

him into direct conflict with Bishop Barnes, ^^^ ^^j^^ episcopal consecration at SI 

the yicar apostobc of the western district m hands of Asterius, bi^op of Genoa. Preach- 

England, whom he regarded from the outset • ^y^^ ^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^j^^^ , ^ ^^^ 

as endeavouring to extend beyond due limits ^^^^ ^ inverting them t^firistianity, 

lis episcopal jurisdiction to the prejudice of ^^^ j^ ^35 baptised Cynegihj, king of Wi^ 

theexemptionsenjoyedbythereh^^ q^^^I^ j^^ ^^ Northumbri^ standing 

The holy see eventually decided the dilute j^^^^ ^hen was founded the we of Doi^ 

in favour of the Benedictines. Father Bird- cWer, Birinus being the first bishop setUed 

will also saved from extmc ion the thencefo^^ ^^ p^^Ji^ ^^ Dorch^ter, Oxfordshire, a citv 

lioimslungBenedictmecollegeofAmpleforth ^^^f^^^^ \ ^j^^ 

"\V!t i^'j 11 J ^i- J 1 • ' manv churches had been built and conse- 

tather BirdsaU was made cathedralpnor ^^^^ ^^^ ^^„^ .^ ^H^j ^^ ^^^ L^^ 

«f Winchester ml«26 and m 1830 abbot of j, ^j^ j^..^ lihSTJ (b^^ J. ^. iii. 7), 

Westminster. Ilismultifimous employments jjirinus died and was buried at Dorchester 

prevented his givmff much attention to lite- j„ ^^^ (5-,, ^j^ ^^ y^- ^^rwaids 

rary pursmU. Besides an unpublished ac- ^^^^4^ ^o Winchester, and iubeequentlv 

count, of Lainspnnge, found among his papers e„ghrined bv Bishop .Ethelwold (ifel^l. 

after his death, the only worit he is known ^he influence obtain«l by Birinne, not only 

to have nroduce<i was 'Christian Reflections • -xtt i .^ _i . • xi._''_- • i <• . /• « - • 



, -" . . i«,o' j'^^ -i. , J maae in iiie ^ngio-c^axon ^nronici 

anonymously at Pans in 1 ' 18; and attxibuted ,^ j^^ ^ j,;^ *f ^j jf^^^t ^ 

totheSieurdeSainte-Beuve. Father BirdsaU 8 •^ • ' 

mother wit rendered him a delightful as well [Haddan and Stubbs Councils, toI. iii. 1871. 

as a powerful contTOversialist. He was one , £• 9<)(qiiotingBiwUan.lthe A.-Saxon ChronideJ,- 

ofthrmost valued correspondents of William K»JJ»ri|e« Hist M..jorWmton in Wharton » 

Cobhett (between 29 X^. 1824 and 9 July ^^^^'L,^';":; P^,:!; ^^^Lj?- J?? = :^,T^" 
To-»T\ i: -..11^^ '*.• 1* u* irarofnia I Antiquities, (.ixfora, 1818, i. 86 sqq. : 

1827) when the latter was writing Ins his- ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^.^^^^.^ ^.^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ; 

t()ry of the Protestant Reformation. Father Catalogue of Materials for Eaglish Hirtory 
Birdsall occasionally m his catechetical m- (RqHs Series), vol. i. 1862. p. 236.] E. M. T. 
structions enforced his argument by humorous 

illustrations. * We catholics are said to be ; BIRKBECK, GEORGE, M.D. (1776- 
idolaters of images,' he once remarked, adding, 1841), the founder of mechanics' institutions, 
as he pointed to two carved angels that , was the son of William Birkbeck, a bfloJcer 
flanked tlie altar-steps of the chapel at Chel- | and merchant of Settle. Yorkshire, wheie he 
tcnham : * Now I gave 4/. 16». for those two was bom 10 Jan. 1776. He studied medi- 
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cine at Edinburgh and London, taking his popular (Mlucational movements besides the 
deg^reeofM.D. in 1799 at the university of the one in which he was principally interested, 
former city. Among his friends and fellow- He was a founder and one of the first council 
students at Edinburgh were Brougham and of University College, London (1827) ; he 
Jeffrey. Soon afterwards, when only twenty- took a promment part in the agitation for 
three years old, he succeeded Dr. Oamett as the repeal of the tax on newspapers (1835-6); 
professor of natural philosophy at the Ander- and he — many years before any change was 
sonian University (now Anderson's College), , eifected — endeavoured (in 1827) to promote 
Glasgow, and while holding that post he a reform in the patent laws. lie was a fre- 
commenced his efibrts at popular educatitm. , quent lecturer, not only at his own institu- 
Having had his attention drawn to the diffi- tion, but at the London Institution and else- 
culties in the way of intelligent artisans who where, and was always ready to do his best 
were anxious to acquire information on scien- to promote whatever he thought a useful 
tific matters, he established in 1800 courses of application of science to practical purposes, 
lectures to which working men were^admitted rj q^ GodarcVs Life of Dr. Birkbeck, 1884.1 
at a low fee. These lectures were for long a H. T. W. 

successful department of the university, but 

eventually the * mechanics' class ' became in BIBKENHEAD or BERKENHEAD, 
1823 the ' Glasgow Mechanics' Institution,' Sir JOHN (1616-1679), author of the ' Mer- 
apparently the first genuine institution of the curius Aulicus ' and satirical poems, is said by 
sort. In 1804 he left Glasgow for London, Anthony k Wood to have been son of Ran- 
andhereheest^blishedhimselfas a physician, dall Birkenhead, of Northwioh in Cheshire, 
first in Finsbury Sauare, then in Cateaton saddler, and born there (Athenat Oron. ed. 
Street, and afterwards in Old Broad Street. Bliss, iii. 1203), and T. W. Barlow (ChfA, 
For some years he seems to have devoted him- Biogr, 1852, pp. 20-1) says, *he was bom 
selfentirelyto the practice ofhis profession, in on the e<lge of Kudheath,* which is near 
which he attained a considerable reputation, | Northwich, and partly in Davenham parish 
but the foundation of the Glasgow Institution and partly in the chapelry of Wit ton, parish of 
above mentioned led to his once more taking Great Budworth. In accordance with this, 
up the cause of popular education. On the ' the Witton register contains a number of 
suggestion being made in the ' Mechanics' i entries of children of Kandall Berohenhead 
Mi^gaxine ' that a similar institution should , (so spelled) from 1680 to 1631, with his own 
be provided for London, Dr. Birkbeck at once i death, being then * parish clarke,' in 1633 ; 
assumed the lead in the movement. He lent, among these, under 24 March 1615-6, is 
3,700/. for the building of a lecture-room, j * Johes. fil. Randulphi Birchenhead.* Un- 
and, having been elected president, delivered i luckily experts have pronounce<l this entry to 
the opening address 20 Feb. 1824. It was be a comparatively modem forgery, but it 
thus that the Ix)ndon Mechanics* Institution ' gives nevertheless the correct date. Ormerod 
was founded, which many years afterwards, ' (under * Xorthwich') states that Birkenhead 
in honour of its first president, was called the i 'descended possibly from the antient family 
* Birkbeck Institution.* In the enterprise he of that name in this county hxho first held 
was associated with Lord Brougham, both of ' projjerty here in 1508), but of low immediate 
them being amongst the first trustees. For | origin, being the sou of a saddler." 
some time the new enterprise had but a ! At the free grammar school of the town 
fluctuating success ; it was, however, assisted in the churchyard of Witton, John Birken- 
by the capital as well as the influence of its I head doubtless received his early education 
founder, and neither the ridicule of its j ftx>m the worthy schoolmaster, Thomas Far- 
enemies nor the quarrels of its promoters mer. In the beginningof 1632, aged 17 (which 
sufficed to prevent its eventual establishment. | harmonises with the forged date in the Wit- 
Dr. Birkbeck took an active interest in the ton register), Wood informs us, lie pro- 
fortunes of the institution till his death, ceeded to Oxford, being entered at Oriel 
1 Dec. 1841. The institution is now (1885) College as servitor, and under the tuition of 
one of the most successful organisations of Humphrey Lloy< I, afterwards bishop of Ban- 
its class in existence. These foundations in gor. He remained * till B. A.' (Athencp Oxon.^ 
Glasgow and Ijondon were soon imitated He was introducetl to Laud and appointed 
throughout the country, and thus was esta- his amanuensis, and Laud, * taking a liking to 
blLshed an organisation which prepared the him forhis ingenuity, did by his diplomamake 
way for .the existing system of popular scien- him M.A.' in 1639. Nor was this all, for * by 
tific instruction, as it is carried out by the , his letter commendatory thereupon he was 
Science and Art Department. elected probation-fellow of All Souls College 

Dr. Birkbeck also took his share in other in 1640.' During the civil war, while the 
TOL. T. a 
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king and court were at Oxford, Birkenhead * Two CentvTies of PauVs Churchyard. Uni 
was a leading spirit. The thick-coming cum Indice Expurgatorio in Bibliothecam 
events of the time compelled almost daily Parliamenti, sive Librorum, qui prostant 
publication of news. The parliament had venales in vico vulgo vocato Little-Brittain. 
their ' M ercurius Britannicun ' and others. Done into English for the Benefit of the 
The royalists were in need of a journal till Bir- Assembly of Divines, and the two Univei> 
kenhead devised, and was appointed to write, sities :' in 1659, * The Foup-legg'd Quaker, 
the * Mercurii Aulici ' {AtheruB Oxon,^ The . a Ballad to the Tune of the Dog and Elder's 
^Mercurius Aulicus * communicated * the in- Maid.' There were also *A Poem on his 
telligence and affairs of the court ' at Ox- staying in London after the Act of the 
ford * to the rest of the kingdom.' No. 1 is ; Banishment for Cavaliers,' and * The Jolt ' 
dated January 1642. It went on without on Cromwell's famous overturn of the coach, 
break till 1645, and occasionally after, 'weekly There is much drollery in these productions, 
in one sheet ' (a small quarto). The * Mer- and his language is always nervous and effec- 
curius Aulicus ' has not received that critical tive. 

attention which it deserves. When it is The Restoration brought Birkenhead to 
remembered that, with very occasional help ' the winning side. On 22 Aug. 1649, at 
later by Dr. Peter Heylin and others, the St. GermaiiLS, he received a grant of arms, 
burden of carrying on the * Mercurius Auli- and probably his knighthood {Harleian MS. 
cus ' fell on BirKeimead, it must be recognised 1144, f. S'2 b). On 6 April 1661, on the king's 
that he proved himself by this achievement letters he was created D.C.L. by Oxford, and 
alone a man of intellectual capacity and wit. as such was one of the eminent civilians con- 
The * Mercurius Aulicus ' — now extremely suited by the convocation on the question 
rare complete — has never been reprinted or * whether bishops ou^ht to be present in capi- 
«klited. Its literary quality gives it a far tal cases,' and with tie rest on 2 Feb. 1661-2 
superior interest to that attaching to the said * Yes.' He was returned M.P. for Wil- 
* Mercurius BritannicuH.' ton, was made a member of the Royal So- 

The 'Mercurius Aulicus' having proved ciety, and wasappointed one of the masters of 
'very pleasing to the loyal party, his ma- requests. But lie failed to win the respect of 
jesty recommended him [Birkenhead] to the even so ultra a royalist partisan as Anthony k 
electors that they would chuse him for Wood, who says of him : * A certain anonv- 
moral philosophy reader ' (Athena Oxon.) mous (" A Seasonable Argument to persuade 
His duties were discharged '^vith little profit,' . . . for a New Parliament, 1677") says he 
says Wood ambieuousw. j was a poor ale-keeper's son, and that he got 

The year 1648 found him in exile with the by lying and buffoonery at court 8,000/. . . . 
prince (afterwards Charles II). We have The truth is, had he not been g^ven too 
a, glimpse of both in a letter from Birkenhead much to bantering, which is now taken 
to John Raymond, worked into the preface up by vain and idle people, he might have 
•of Raymond's 'Itinerary contayning a voyage passed for a good wit. And had he also ex- 
made through Italy in the Y^ars 1646 and pressed himself grateful and respectful to 
1647' (1648). The letter is dated 'Amiens, those that had been his benefactors in the 
11 July 1648,* and is a characteristic speci- time of his necessity, which he did not, but 
men of his style. • rather slighted them (shewing thereby the 

Aft^r the * parliamentary visitors ' finally baseness of his spirit), he might have passed 
deprived him of his posts and fellowship, he for a friend and a loving companion.' 
appears to have gone and come between Except the 'Assembly-Man ^—delayed firom 
France, Holland, and England. Ultimately, 1647 — ne gave to the press nothing of any 
according to Wood, having suffered several extent after the Restoration. He has verses in 
imprisonments, he lived at Oxford * by his wits the Beaumont and Fletcher folio (1676), and 
in helping young gentlemen out at dead lifts Latin lines under Fletcher's portrait. Pro- 
in mating poems, songs, and epistles to their , bably the 'Miscellanies' of 'Wit and Loyalty' 
respective mistresses, as also in translating received contributions from him, but they ro- 
ana writing several little things and other( main unidentified. He died at Whitehall 
petite employments.' Of his own 'petite | 4 Dec. 1679, 'leaving behind him a choice 
things ' we have in 1647 (though not pub- ! collection of pamphlets, which came into the 
lish^ till 1662-3), * The Assembly Man, hands of his executors, Sir Richard Mason 
or the Character of an Assembly Man ;' in and Sir Muddford Bramston ' {AtA, Oxon.) 



1648, 'News from Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, or Oxford Manchest^r'd ; ' in 1649, 
* Paul^ Churchyard, Libri Theologici, PoH- 
tici, Historici/ enlarged in 1653 as follows : 



He does not appear to have married. 

[Wood's Athens, iii. 1203; Hunter^ MS. 
Chorus Vatum in Brit. Mus. ; letters from Mr. 
John Weston, The Heysoms, Hartford, North* 
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irich; Birkenhead's Works ; the nuncupative will 117, 141, 158, 159. 160-4; Berington's Memoirs 
cf Randall Birkenhead (in ProbHte Registry at of Pan&ini ; Morris's Troubles of our Catholic 
Checter) leaves all his goods to his wife Margaret, ' Forefathers, 2ml scries, 63, 57, 408 ; Calendar of 
not mentioning his occupation or children.] State pA])ers, IX>m. James I, 397, 455 ; Bartoli's 

A. B. G. Istoria della Compignia di Oiesu, L'Inghiltemi, 

294 ; Diaries of the English College, Douay ; 

BIRKENSHAW, JOHN, musician. Ullathome'sHist. of the Restoration of the ('ath. 

rSee BiRCHENRHA.] Hierarchy, 9 ; Letters and Memorials of Cardinal 

Allen ; Butlers Hint. Memoirs (1822). ii. 266.1 
BIRKHEAD or BIRKET, GEORGE T. C. 




iut from feheims, accompanied by the Rev. y''"''^\Zy fl ;;' p^ vi? a \'\T''' 
Richard Haddock and foiirstudents, and pro- i ^™ \^^^} ^, f ^^^^"^ " ".f^''.^''^ J'' 
<5eeded to the English college at Rome, wfiich ■ ff'^f.^^P^' '^"^ ^?^ ^'Y/ ^-^ ^i!^ ""^ ?'" 
had just been foii^ided bv Dr. Allen under the = ^'f\ ?^^^ >'^*^'^ ^?^^^*''".- "*X;"^ ^.^ *^^"- 
iuJces of Pope GregoVy XUI. Retuming ' ^'^,^«^;" grammar learningbvthe most famous 
to ftheims in 1580 he was sent in the same fcl^oolmast.r of that time, thomas Farnabie, 

-*-.• 4.^ i»i^... «« ♦!> T?««i:^h «»; .o:«„ o,wi ^^ became a commoner of Trinity CoUeife, 
Tear to labour on the Jbnfifiisli mission, ana \ r\ c i • \r'i * i^o6 i ^ 

we are told that he was * well esteemed bv ^^"^^» *" Midsummer term 1633, and was 

aU parties upon account of his i)eaceable anS > l^}^'"^ ^*^^^^^ ^-^ -f ^^^ ^If^' ^""^^V^ 
reco^nciling temper/ In 1583 lie took rt>lics \ '^'^ persuasions of a lesuit, he shortly 
_^ *.i.^ :^I!r:x TT A^-n : *^ ou :«- . Tk- alterwards entered the colleire of St. Omer. 



condita^ Campiani nostri detulit ibidem P. bachelorof arts -and esteemed a good phil.H 

G,>orgim'(Jte^rd*0/the£nffl,\,h Catholics, |"Pf- "tfan i T »'«,"??»»«" f«P';^'« 

ii.2^). On 22 Jan. 1007-8 Pojle Paul Vnomi- <^f ^"';,'^'^v''\r T/t!^ /"°"t •*" / "' 

-''- .• . ^/.T7 iATj f i.-.u Study of law. InMav 1048 he submitted to 




was admonished to dissuade catholics from 

taking th( 

worship 

"L- 'j^i.u''' *in?!r^^^'""i!^^j"^*ia?!i*i^ "i" 1^7, and at the Restoration became refiristrar 

Dis death m 1014. Fromhisdeathbedliead- ^i»»i j-^„^«^ ^^^ v «„ -u m o i i 

J—. .^ i- 11 1 *i. /K A -1 irti 4\ 4. 1 • <>i ^he diocese of Norwich, an omce which he 

^n^ 'T.'^!k **'"^" ^^ tr; T t^ *" a! contin..e«l to hold .mtil ItWl. He also had 

clerffY and to the superior of the Jesuits. At „ ^u-«,i>«- „ •! Ar m n^ t^ i i. i 

Aiif^JL^^ ^;^^. u^ J...^..A f Ko . ..f w..n * chamber m the Middle Temple, where lie 



♦ru \^*l.^^' u u u- 4. • i? i.^ i j **>r private circulation. In 1650 appeared 
The catholic church historian of England ipoimatia in Eleiriaca lambica Polmetrft 
statiM that ' Mr. Birket was a person of sin- ^ _^™?, '_* '° .^'*^? ?f *A „u°^.„?'„ ^?™®^^ 



person 
e rei 
clergy, yet not inclinable 



1- «. •* i. V %4.i. * «.• e\.i Ant it€chneniat a et Metaphrases membratim 

irular merit, studious of the reputation of the ^„„ j -.^ ^:*^ > r^^^«-: qA xi^ :^-^^ i ♦i 

*- ' • n 4. 1 4.1. ^ i? quadniK'rtita, Oxonii, ovo. tie iomed with 

mable to lessen that of ti *cj*..i.il ^^nul.^. r>\., i. •*: vi:.i. 



c ™y, yej, no. mcimaoie lo lessen .nar ox ftenrv .Stubbe, of Christ Church, in publish- 

0ther8,asitapi«ar8£K)m8evera onginaU^^^ ing another volume of Latin .4rse in the 

ters I have reaJbetween him and Father Pa^ ^»^^ , ^^^.^^^ Literatum sive Miscel- 

jons; wherem some contnjversies are hand^ lanea muellam Poemata ab II. Birchead et 

between the Jesuits and clergy,, which he ^ ^^^y^ ^^i , ^y 1^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
tpucbBth with all tenderness and circumspec. , ^j^j^^ ^^ ^^-^ li^7l^ ^,^1^^^^ api)eared in 1058. 

tion that thuigsofthat kind reqmre and with girkhead als., edited, with a pn^face, some 

a due regard to the pretensions and passiomj philological works of Henry Jacob in 165i> ; 



•of parties.' 

[Dodd'B Church Hist. (1737) ii. 377, 483-99; 
alto Tiamey's edit. iv. 77, App. 157, 159, 161, 
Y.8» 12, 18-30, 48, 60, App. 27, 57,58, 103, 106, 



and wrote several Latin elegies, * scattered ly 
printed in various books, under the covert 
letters sometimes of H. G.,' to persons who 
had suffered for their devotion to Charles I. 

g2 
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An unpublittlied allegorical play by Hirkhead, 
* The Female Rebellion/ is preserved among 
the Tanner MS8. (4<50) ; it has little merit. 
In 1(543 there wu.s published at Oxford a 
collection of * X'erses on the death of the 
riffht valiant Sir Bevill Grenvill, knight. 
AVho was slaine by the rel)ell8, on l^ans- 
downe-hill neure Bath, July 5, 1(U3/ 4to. 
Dirkhead was one of the contributors to this 
collection, which included elegies by Jasper 
May ne, William Cartwright, Dudley Digges, 
an(l others. Forty-one years afterwards, in 
1($84, the collection was reprinted, and Henry 
Hirkhead, th»» only survivor with one excep- 
tion of the thirt«'»*ii ccmtributors, addn^ssed a 
long * Epistle Dedicatory' to the Earl of 
Bath, son of Sir Bevill Grenvill. Wood 
vaguely says that after the Restoration he 
Mived . . . in a retirt»d and scholastical con- 
dition,' adding that he ^ was always acc(umteil 
an excellent Latin p>et, a g(M>d Grecian, and 
well vers'd in all human learning.' lie died 
on Michaelmas Eve, l(((X$, and was buried at 
8t. Margaret's Church, Westminster. The 
professorship of poetry at Oxford was founded 
in 1708 from funds IxHjueathed by Birkhead. 

[Taimer MS. 24, f. 159; Wood's Athenae 
Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, iv. 573-4; VVo<xl's Hist. 
Hiid Antiquities of tin* Uiiivorsity of Oxford, «l. 
<Jutch, ii. 434 ; MartinV Archives of All Souls, 
381 ; Burro W8*s Rt-^ister of the Visitors of the 
University of Oxtbnl. 1647-58 (Gmulen Society), 
pp. 43, 117; Hazlirt's Handbook; Corser^a Col- 
lectanea Anglo- Poeticft, ii. 285-8.] A. H. B. 

BIRKS, THOMAS RAWSON (1810- 
1883), theolopfian and controversialist, was 
lx)m on 28 Sej)t. 1810 at Stavelev in Derby- 
shire. His father was a tenant fanner under 
the Duke of Devonshire. The family })ein^ 
nonconformists, younjf Birk.s was educated 
first at Ch»»sterfield and then at the l)is.«<ent- 
\nf^ GoUejjre at Mill Hill. Funds were pro- 
vided to send him to Cambrid^*. He won 
a sizarship and a scholarship at Trinity, and 
in his third year gained the chief English 
declamation prize. As the holder of this 
prize he delivt?red the customary oration in 
the college hall. The subject chost»n was 
'Mathematical and Moral Certainty,* and, in 
a letter to Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Whewell spoke 
very highly of this oniti<m. In .lanuary IKVA 
Birks came out as second wrangler and sec(md 
Smith's prizeman. 

Having joined the church of England on 
leaving the luiiversity, Birks settled at Wat- 
ton as tut4>r and then curate to the llev. Ed- 
ward Bicker!*tHt h jj. v.] During his stay there 
he devoted much time to the studv of the 
lirophetic scriptures, and took the affirmative 
side in thewann controversv which arose on 



the subject of the premillennial theory of the 
Lord's return. In 1843-4 Birks won the 
Seatonian prize for the best English poem 
at Trinity. Some years before he had been 
elected a fellow of his college. He ardently 
engaged in many religious controversieSy and 
one of these, on the future of the lost, led to 
the severance of private friendships and reli- 
gious connections. In his views on this sub- 
ject he was equally op|)osed to the univer- 
salists and the aimihilationists. In the year 
1844 Birks married Miss Bickersteth, the 
daughter of his friend, and accepted the 
living of Kelshall in Hertfordshire. 

In 1850 Birks published his edition of 
Paley's * Hone Paulinse,' with notes and a 
supplementary treatise entitled * Hone Apo- 
stolicw.* Two rears later the work was tol- 
lowed by * Hone Evangelicee,' and in 1858 
appeared his * Modern Rationalism ' and * The 
Inspiration of the Scriptures.' In 1850 Birks 
lost his wife, and the severity of the afflic- 
tion caused the suspension of his literair 
labours for several years. 

The year 1801, however, witnessed the 
publication of another of his more important 
works, * The Bible and Modem Thought,' at 
the request of the committee of the Religious 
Tract Society. The author subsequently en- 
larged his work by a series of notes on the 
evidential school of theology, the limits of 
religious thought, the Bible and ancient 
Egy])t, the human element in Scripture, and 
Genesis and geology. 

Birks left Kelshall in 1804, and in 1800 
accepted the important charge of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge. In the latter year he 
married a second time. By his first marriage 
he had eight children, one of whom, his 
eldest son, also attained distinction, succeed- 
ing him as a fellow of Trinity. At the time 
of the disestablishment of the Irish church 
Birks came forward with a lengthy treatise 
on * Church and State,' which was an elabo- 
ration of a treatise written thirty years be- 
fore, and now republished as bearing upon 
the ecclesiastical change proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone and carried into effect by parlia- 
ment. Birks was installed honorary canon of 
Ely Cathedral in 1871, and in 1872, on the 
death of the Rev. Frederick Denison Mauricti, 
he was elected professor of moral philosophy 
at Cambridge. This appointment led to a 
stormy controversy. It was r^pirded as a 
retrograde steji by the large bocfy of liberal 
thinkers wlio sympathised with the views of 
Mr. Maurice. Wnile |>astor at Cambridge, 
Birks laboured assiduously in gi^dng reli- 
gious instruction to the undergraduatea, to 
older members of the university, and also to 
the residents in the town, tn the year of 
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liis appointment he published his * Scripture ' gei*ed for three vears, being incapacitatt^d 
Doctnne of Creation' and * The Philosophy , for intellectual erfbrt. He (tied on 19 July 
of Human Responsibility.' His inaugural ' 1883. 

lecture as professor of moral philosophy was Birks was for twenty-one years honorary 
on * The Present Im^iortance of Moral Sci- secretary to the Evanffelicul Alliance. He 
ence.' i was an examiner for the theological exami- 

In 1878 appeared his * First Principles of nation at Cambridge in It'tJ? and 18(38, and 
Moral Science/ being u course of lectures , was a member of the board of theological 
delivered during his professorshi]). This studies. He took an active part in all uni- 
work was followed in 1874 by • Modem versity affairs during his connection witli 
Utilitarianism/ in which the systems of Cambridge, was a])p(>inted to preach the 
Paley, Bentham, and Mill were examined Ilamsden sermon in 18<57, and was frequently 
and compared. In 1876 Birks delivered the a select preaclier before the university. In 
annual address to the Victoria Institute, his addition to the works named in the course 
aubject bein^ 'The Uncertainties of Modem of this article, Birks was the author of u 
Physical Science.' Birks ]jublished in 1870 considerable number of treatises on prophecy 
his work on * Modem Physical Fatalism and and other subjects connected with the older 
the Doctrine of Evolution.' It contained revelation, as well as of a * Memoir of the 
theaubstance of a course of lectures devoted Kev. Edward Bickersteth.' 
to the examination of^the philosophy un- [The works of Prt.fcNsor Birks; Record, 27 Jul v 
folded in Mr. Herbert fepencer s * I-irst Prin- i883 ; Men of the Time (11th i-dition) ; Tinici, 
ciples. Birks held the views expressed by 23 July 1883; Uuar^lian, 2.5 July 1883.] 
Mr. Spencer ' to be radically unsound, full " G. B. S. 

of loffical inconsistency and contradiction, 

and flatly opposed to the fundamental doc- BIBMINGHAM, JOHN (1810-1884), 
trines of Chnstianity and even the very ex- astronomer, was a country gentleman residing 
istence of moral science.' To the strictures at Millbrook, near Tuam, Ireland, whose 
upon his 'First Principles* Mr. Si)encer re- attention wns directed to astronomy by his 
plied at length, and this led to the republi- discovery of a remarkable new star in Corona 
cation, in 1882, of Birks's treatise, with an Borealis on 12 Mav 18(56 {Mo?i(h. Xot.xx\\, 
introduction by Dr. Pritchard, F.R.S., Sa- 310). In 1872, at the suggestion of the Kev. 
Tilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, in T. AV. Webb, he under! <K.»k a revision of 
-wbichMr. Spencer's rejoinder was dealt with, Schjelleriips * Catalogue of Red Stars/ and 
and the ori^nalar^ments of Birks illustrated extended the scope of his task so as to in- 
and further explained. elude Schmidt *slist from the ' Astronomische 

Birks resigned the vicarage of Trinity in Nachrichten' (No. lfK)2), some ninety riiddv 
1877, and in the same year published a stars found by "Webb and himself, with 
volume on * Manuscript Evidence in the others iwiiited out bv the late C. E. Burton 
Text of the New Testament,' being an en- — in all, 658 such objects reobservt;d with a 
deavour to bring 'mathematical reasoning 4 J-inch refractor, ana a magnifying power of 
to bear on the probable value of the manu- I 53. The spectra of several, as described bv 
Bcripts of different ages, with a general in- Secchi, D'Arrest, and o1 hei-s, were addeJ. 
ference in favour of the high value of the This valuable work waft; i)re!»ented to the 
cursive manuscripts as a class.* In the same Royal Irish Academy on '2{^ June 1876, and 
year Birks issued his * Supernatural Revela- j)ublished in their * Transaetions ' (xxvi. 249, 
tion/ being an answer to a work on * Super- 1879). Its merit was acknowledged by the 
natural Religion/ which had given rise to bestowal of the Cunningham medal early in 
much criticism. Birks's treatise was repub- i 1884. Birmingham was engaged in revising 
liahed at a later periocl by IVofessor Pritchard, and extending it at the time of liis death, 
with a reply to objections that had been which occurred at Millbrook, from an attack 
urged against it. of jaundice, on 7 Sept. 1 8h4. 1 le was unmar- 

Early in 1875 Birks suffered from a para- ried, a pious catholic, liljeral, kindly, and 
lytic seizure, and this was followed oy a unassuming. He i)ossessed considerable lin- 
aecond stroke in 1877. He still took a deep guistic accomplishments, had travelled in 
interest in questions of tlie day, and was most pails of Euroj>e, and was in correspon- 
able to dictate various works, pamphlets, deuce with several fon.M^ii astrtmomers, 
and letters bearing up<.m these questions, notably with Father Secclu of Rome. lie 
In April 1880, while residing in the New held for some time the post of inspector 
Forest, he was stricken for a third time, ' under the board of works. 
and fatally, with i»aral^sis. He was con- . On 22 May 1881 he diseovered a deep red 
veyed home to Cambridge, where he lin- | star in Cygnus, which proved strikingly vari- 
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nble, aud became known by his name. The i ing in March 1862, he was found in a straw 
particulars of his observations on the meteor- j stack near Stobhill brick works, Morpeth, 
showers of 12-13 Dec. 1866, and 27 Nov. 1872, where he had been concealed without food 



on the transit of Venus of 6 Dec. 1882, on 



or drink for a fortnight. His statement to 



sun-spots and variables, were published in this effect was corroborated by a diary which 

* Monthly Notices,' * Astronomische Nach- he had carefully kept for some weeks. He 
richten,' and * Nature.' He communicated to was removed to the workhouse hospital ; 
the British Association in 1857 a paper on mortification of both feet set in, and he suc- 

* The Drift of West Gal way and the Eastern cumbed at the age of thirty-six years. It 
Parts of Mayo ' {Reportf ii. 64), published in appears that Birnie made his way to Edin- 
ex'teriso in the 'Journal of the Geological burgh, hoping to meet with employment 
Society of Dublin ' ( viii. 28, 1 1 1 ). The same there. In one of the dens of that city he was 
volume contains (j). 26) his remarks on the I robbed of the whole of his little stock of 

* Junction of the Limestone, Sandstone, and money, and resolved to commit suicide. He 
Granite at Oughterard, co. Gal way.' His j obtained a large quantity of laudanum, which 
only separate publication was a small poeti- he swallowed ; but his stomach being unable 
cal work of a controversial character entitled to retain the Quantity of poison, which was 
' Anglicania, or England's Mission to the far too large, iiis life was saved. He now 



Gelt^ (London, 1863). 

[Athenaeum, 20 S^pt. 1884; Tiiniu News, 



started on foot for Newcastle, and made daily 
entries in a little journal which has been 



12 Sept. 1884; R. See. Cat. Scientific Papers, printed. Reaching Morpeth late in the even- 
i. 388, vii. 178.] A. M. C. mg, he spent his last penny on a roll. Mis- 

taking his road, fatigue overpowered him, 

BIRNIE, ALEXANDER (1826-1862), and he crept into a stack, with the intention 
poet and journalist, was born in the north of of sleeping or starving to death, as the last 
Scotland, it is believed in Morayshire. The entry in his diary testified. He requested 
place and exact date of his birth are un- in it that some kind hand might make a se- 
Known ; but he has himself left it on record lection of his articles and speeches in this 
that he was bom in 182(5. His life was and in another diary at Chester-le-Street, 
erratic. At an early age he came to Eng- as well as from the 'Chester-le-Street Libe- 
land, and was at one time a baptist minister ' ral,' and 'Falkirk Advertiser and Liberal,' and 
in Preston. He waa in that town when it publish them on behalf of his widow and 
passed through its great labour strikes, and family. A subscription was raised on behalf 
ne wrote letters to the local journals on the j of Mrs. Birnie ana her children, but it does 
events of the day. In 1860 he arrived in ' not appear that the request for a collection 
Falkirk,footsoreundpenniless,having walked ; from the deceased's writings was carried out. 
all the way from Lancashire. He obtained | ^p,^,,^ ^ ^3^2 . ^^xVitV Herald, March 
some employnient, but, bemgd^missed from jg^.,; Xew^tle Chronicle. March 1862; and 
It, entered the Carron works, Falkirk, as a other journals of the time.] G. B. S. 

painter. He appears to have struck all with 

whom he came in contact by his brilliant , BIRNIE, Sib RICHARD (1760P-1832), 
powers. Birnie was ultimately dismissed j police magistrate of Bow Street, London, 
from the Carron works for intemperance, was a native of Banff, Scotland, and was 
While in Carron he began his journalistic bom about 1760. After serving his ap- 
notes under the signature of ' Cock of the prenticeship to a saddler he came to London, 
Steeple.' He was ultimately taken upon the where he obtained a situation in the house of 
regular stafl* of the * Falkirk Advertiser ; ' but Macintosh & Co. in the Haymarket, sad- 
several weeks l)efore that journal ceased pub- dlers and harness-makers to the royal family, 
lication, he began the 'Falkirk Liberal/ Having on one occasion been accidentally 
which was published at one halfi)enny per called upon to attend on the Prince of Wales, 
copy, and printed in Stirling. Although this he did his work so satisfactorily that the 
journal was the re<*ognised organ of the prince on similar occasions was accustomed 
feuars of Falkirk, it si)eedily began to be to ask that the 'young Scotchman' might 
ajiparent tluit it could not succeed. The ' be sent to him. The patronage of the 
printers lost by the speculation, and Birnie, prince secured his advancement with the 
* sorrowing and [lenitent for his sins, went firm, and he was made foreman and eventu- 
to his death, crushed in spirit that he could ally a partner in the establishment. Through, 
only raise 3/. lO^r. to pay an account of 27/.* his marriage with the daughter of a wealthy 
It is stated that his party promised to sup« baker he also obtained a considerable fortune^ 
port him, but failed to do so. including a cottage with adjoining land at 

Bimie's death was melancholy. One mom- Acton, Middlesex. After his marriage he 
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rent^ a house in St. Martin's parish, und ingheavylosdesat sea returned to his studies. 




[cept 

In 1805 he was appointed ehurcli warden, had been internecine feuds in the parish for a 
andy alonff with his colleague and tlie vicar, number of years. But Biniie, u man of com* 
he estabbshed a number of almshouses for manding presence, was able to wield a sword, 
decayed parishioners in Pratt Street, Camden und thus is said to have gradually reconciled 
Town, ne also g:ave proof of his public parties. He was constituted by the king^ 
spirit by enrolling himself in the Royal \Vest- 4 Aug. l(30i^, master and economus of the 
minster Volunteers, in which he became a hospital and almshouse of St. Leonard's, and 
captain. At the special request of the Duke ap|>ointeddean of the Chapel Koyal 20 Sept. 
of Northumberland he was placed in the 1(312. Earlier he had shown sympathy with 
commission of the peace, and trom this time the brethren confined in Blackness Castle 
he began to frequent the Bow Street police previous to their trial in IHOOat Linlithgow. 
court, in order to obtain a practical acquaint- He appears as a member of the general as- 
ance with magisterial duties. In the absence sembly of the kirk of Scotland in 1602, 1608, 
of the stipendiary* magistrates he sometimes . 1610. He was nominated * constant mode- 
presided on the bench, and with such effi- rator of the presbytery ' by the assembly of 
ciency that he was at length appointed police 1606, and the presbyter}' were * charged by 
magistrate at Union Hall, Irom which he the privy wjuncil 17 Jan. thereafter, to ser^-e 
was a few years afterwards promoted to the him as such within twenty-four hours after 
Bow Street office. In Febniary 1820 he , notice, under pain of rel)ellion.' He was 
headed the police officers in the apprehension also named on the court of high commission 
of the Cato-Btreet conspirators. lie took the ^ 15 Feb. 1610, and presented to the deanery 
responsibility, in the absence of the soldiers, of the Chapel Royal of Stirling, which was 
who failed, as they had been ordered, to turn * to be hereafter callit the Chapel Royal of 
out at a moment's notice, of proceeding at Scotland,* 20 Sept. 1612. The acceptance of 
once to attempt the capture of the band, be- the * constant moderatorship ' showed episco- 
fore they were fully prepared and armed. , pal leanings. In 1612 he was transferred 
In this dangerous enterprise he, according Irom Lanark to Ajr, to * parsonages primo 
to a contemporar}' account, ' exposed himself and servndo, and vicarages of the same, and 
everywhere, encouraging officers to do their ' to the parsonage and vicarage of Alloway * — 
duty, while the balls were whizzing about the scene of the Tarn o* Shanter of Burns — 
his head.' At the funeral of Queen Caroline I on 16 June 1614. He was a member again 
in AugUiSt 1821 he displayed similar decision , of the high commission 21 Poc. 1615, and one 
and presence of mind m a like critical emer- of the commissioners for the suppression of 
gency, and when Sir Robert Baker, the chief popery agreed to by the assembly m 1()16. He 
magistrate, refused to read the riot act, took married Elizabeth, dauj^hter of jTohn Lindsay,. 
upon himself the responsibility of reading it. ' parson of Carstairs. Their issue were three 
Snortly afterwards Baker resigned, and he i sons and two daughters. Iledii'don 19 Jan. 
was appointed to succeed him, the honour of ^ 1(J19 in the fifty-sixth year of his age and 
knighthood being also conferred on him in Sep- twenty-second of his ministry. A kind of 
tember following. During his term of office doggerel epitaph" runs : — 
he wa. held in high respect by the ministers ' j,^ ^^^.^^ ^^ ^i^ ^, ^.„, ^^^^ ^,,^ .^^ 
m power, who were accustjomed to consult , j^^ ^j^ „„ ,;„,„ hopes, and smaller painf 
him on all matters of importance relating to i 

the metropolis. He also retained throughout For generations stories were told of him 
life the special favour of George IV, He | all over the southern shires of Scotland. One 
died on 29 April 1832. ' represents him as so agile that he could make 

[Gent. Mag. cii. pt. i. pp. 470-1 ; Ann. Reg. ' ^[h^ salmon's leap *by stretching himself on 
Ixir. 198-9.1 '^ '' T p n. | the gniss, leaping to his feet, and again 

I throwing them over his head.' He was the 

BIRNIE, WILLIAM(1563-1619),8cotch author of a prose book entitled *Tlie Blame 
divine, was only son of a fabulously ancient ' of Kirk-bvriall, tending to perswade Cemete- 
house, William Birnie of * that ilk.' He was ' riall Civilitie. First preached, then penned, 
bom at Edinburgh in 1563, entered student in ' and now at last propyned to the I^ord's inheri- 
St. Leonard's College, St. Andn'ws, 3 Dec. | tance in the Presbyterie of Lanark by M. 
1584, proceeded in ms degree of M.A. in 1 588, William Birnie, the Lord his minister in that 
became a ship-master merchant, but sustain- ilk, as a pledge of his zeale and care of that 
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reformat ion. lOdinburgh, printtKl by Kobert j Modem Pharisees/ 1673; 'Prosecution no 
CharteriHy printer to t lie king's most excellent : Persecution, or the Difference between Suf- 
maiestie, J(>(K)'(4to). Thi8 was n>priuted in ' fering for Disobedience and Faction and 
Wiii, in oiui hundred copies, by \V. B. D. ' Suffering for Righteousness and Christ's 
Turnbull. IJirnie hen» deprecati's iutermeut j sake/ 1682; '^Mischiefe of Anarchy/ 1682; 
within till.' chnn:h. There is considerable *Korali and his Company proved to be the 
jeaniing in tlie bo<)k, but its lack of arrange- Seminary and Seed-plot of Sedition and Ke- 
ment and an abHiirdly allit(?rative rftylf make bellion/ 1684; * The Bishop visiting/ 1686. 
it wi;ari8ome reading. | On the accession of William and Mary he re- 

ISrott'H I'uHti, ii. 86-7, 300; Kcid's History , ^^^ \^ take the oath of allegiance, and as 
43i Pr.-sl,yti.ri.miHm in Inland, i. ; Blnirn AuKh ' a nonjuror was deprived of his rectoiy of 



IIiTahlry, ii. ; Anderson's Scott i.sh Nation, for ! l69o, and was buried at l^ng Melford. 



arKU'Mtry and dtMcendantx. J A. B. (i. 



[\V«x)ds Athenae (Blies), iv. 640; Walkers 



BIRNSTON. i'Set' Hyrxston.] , Sutferings ; Kawlinson MS.S., Bodleian Library ; 

' „ . s ,. 'Fullor'8 Worthies; Welch's ScholaM of W»t 

BIRREL, U()BEUT(^. 1567-1605), dia- n^bster (1852), 142-3.] A. B, G. 

rist, wari a burgesH of Edinburgh. His 



* Diary, containing Divers pansages of Stait<?, 
and I thers Memorable Accidents. From the 



BISCHOFF, JAMES (1776-1 846), author 
of works on the wool trade, was of a German 
family which settled in I^ieeds in 1718. He 
was bom at Leedsabout 1776,and was brought 



IM'J ytiir of our Kedemption, till ye Begin- 
ning of the yeir 1(M)5/ was published in 1798 ^ ^ 

in * Fragments of Scottisli History,' edited by j up there. His early mercantile pursuits were 
Sir Jolm ( iraham Dalyell. Extracts from the , connected with the wool and woollen trades, 
' Diary ' were also publislied in 18:^0. There I and he took a lively interest in all measures 
is not mucli minuteness in t lie record of events likely to aitcct them. Being convinced that 
till al>out 15(J7, wluMi Birrel jirobaldy began | the restrictive laws relating to wool were bad, 
to ke(.>p a note of t liein. There is no evid(>nce he used his utmost endeavours to bring about 
in the * Diary ' regarding the political or re- a change. He ])ublished some letters on the 
ligiouH viewsof the writer, facts being simply r subject in 1816 in the 'Leeds Mercury' and 
recorded as they liap]>ened, without comment the ' Fanner s Journal.' In 1819 he was ap- 
or any apparent bias of r)pinion. There is ! pointed one of the deputies from the manu- 
Kome eviaen(re that the work was intended facturing districts to promote a repeal of the 
for publication, the writer ha\ing apparently I AVool Act, and wrt^te a pamphlet entitled 
taken some trouble to collect his facts. Aeon- * Reasons for the Immediate Repeal of the 
siderable part of it was incorporated by Sir ' Tax on Foreign "Wool' (1819, 8vo, pp. 47). 
James Balfour in his* Annals. The original In the following year he published 'Obser- 
manus(Tipt is in the Advocates* Library. vations on the Report of the I^^rl of Sheffield 

r Diary as alM)v«sl T. F.' H. ^^^ ^^^ MtHJting at l^wes Wool Fair, July iH), 

' ^ ^ 1820. In 18l>5 Huskisson, then president 

BISBY or BISBIE, NATHAMEL,D.D. of the board of trade, invited the counsel of 

( l()iJ5-l(}J>o), divine, son of the Rev. John Bischofi' with regard to some proposed altera- 

]iisbi(t, of Ti])ton, Statl'ordshire, who was t ions in commercial policy, particularly a re- 

♦•jecttMl from a jirebrnd in Lichfield Cathedral duct ion of the duty cm foreign nianufa!cture<l 

alH»ut. l(U4, and of Margaret, daughter r)f goods. Bischoff gave his opinion strongly 

Anthony Moo, of Bradely Hull in the sani*' in the direction of freedom of trade, and the 

bounty, was l)<)ni 5 June 16.S5. He was rea.s(jns he advanced had ureat weight with 

ehrted student of Christ (Miurch,<)xfonl,from the minister in the proposals which hesubse- 

Westminsti'r School, in lt)54, proceeded B.A. quently made in parliament. He wasexamineil 

IVu)! and M.A. H^i(), an<l jircumulated his in iH^H before the privy council on the subject 

degn'«*s in divinity on 7 Junt* KMJH. At the of the wool tnide, and in the same year pub- 

Itestoratiini he was prescnteil to th«f r«»ctory lislnKl* The Wool Question considered: Wing 

of Long Melford, Su<ll)urv,Sutf oik. He was an Examination of the Rejwrt of the Select 

then, says Anth<my u \Vood, 'esteemed an Committee of the House of I^rds appoint(Ml 

excellent preacher ami a zealous ]>erson for to take into consideration the State of the 

the church of Kngland.' He married Kliza- British Wool Tnide, and an Answer to Earl 

IxMh, daughter of John AVall, of Radwater , Stanhope's Letter to the (hi*ner8 and Occu- 

Orangt', Ksst?x, in 1()7:?. He juiblished a piers ot Sheep Farms* (8vo, pp. 112). In 

numljer of occasional sermons, entitled * The ' 1832 he issued a * Sketch of the Ilistory of 
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Van Dieman's Land,' 8vo, and in 1836 an I BISCOE, KICHARl) (d, 1748), divine, 

essay on 'Marine Insurances, their Impor- was educated at an academy kejit by Dr. 

tance, tbeir Rise, Progress, and Decline, and Bcnioii at Skrewsbur}', and on 19 Dec. 1710 

their Claim to Freedom from Taxation,* 8vo, was made a dissenting minister at a meeting- 

pp. 34. BischolTs most important work has house in the Old Je>\Ty. In 1727 he con- 

tne following title: 'A comprehensive His- formed and was made rector of St. Martin 

tory of the Woollen and Worsted Manufac- Outwich, in the citv of Ijondon. He also 

tuies, and the Natural and Commercial His- I held the living of x^forthwuld, near Kpping, 

tory of Sheen, from the Earliest Records to and was a mmor canon of St. Paul s and 

the Present Period '(Leeds, 1842, 2 vols. 8vo). a chaplain to George II. He died in May 

His last publication was a pamphlet on ' 1748. He delivere<l the Boyle lectures in 

* Foreign Tariffs; their Injurious Effects on 1730, 1737, and 1738, and in 1742 published 

British Manufactures, especially the Woollen \ in two volumes the sulwtance of hia prelec- 

Manufacture; with proposed remedies. Being tionsimder thetitle * Historv of the Actsof the 

chiefly a series of Articles inserted in the Holy Apostles coniinned from other authors; 

''Leeds Mercury" from October 1842 to and considered as full evidence of the truth 

February 1843 ' (1843, 8vo, pp. 09). of Christianity, with a prefatory' discourse on 

Bischoff, who married in 1802 Peggy, the nature of that evidence.' The work is 

daughter of Mr. David Stansfeld of I-ieecfe, highly eulogised by Dr. Doddridge as showing 

earned on business as a merchant and in- * in the most convincing manner how incon- 

flurance broker for many years in London, t e«t ably the Act soft he A|>ost1es demonstrate 

and died at his residence, Highbury Terrace, the truth of Christianity.' It was reprinted 

on 8 Feb. 1846, in his seventieth year. in 1829 and 1840. A German translation 

Mount Bischoff, in the north-west comer was published at Magdeburg in 1751. He 

of Tasmania, is said to derive its name from was also the author of * Remarks on a Book 

Jamee Bischoff. lately published entitletl "A Plain Account 

r/i»«f Ar«« A«w:i ^qax .^ Ato t> <• * of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the 

[Crent. Jdag., Apnl 184o, p. 443; rrtfface to , ,, ,, ,, , ^.o^ 

Bischoff 8 Hist, of the Woollen and Wowtetl ^^^^ " ^ui)per, 1 1 Jo. 

Manufactures; Stansfekl ptdigrce in Foster's [London Magazine, zvii. (17^8) 284; l^testant 

Yorkshire Pedigrees.] C. W. S. Dissenter*' Magazine, vi. 306-7 ; Chalmers's 

Biog. Diet. V. 298 ; British Musenni Catalogue.] 
BISCOE, JOHN (</. 1679), puritan divine, 

WM bom at Iligh "NVycombe, Buckingham- BISHOP, ANN (181 4-1 884), vocalist, was 

shire, and educated at !s'ew Inn Hall, Oxford, the daughter of a dra^ving-master named 

In ' Athense Oxonienses' (ed. Bliss, iii. 1198) Uivi6re,and wasbom in London in 1814. Asa 

Wood states that he was bom in 1646, child she showed talent for the pianoforte, and 

which is probably a literal error for 100(5. studied under Moscheles. On 12 June 1824 

From the * Fasti ' we learn that he took his she was elected a student ot the Koyal Aca- 

bachelor*8 degree on 1 Feb. W2iS-l, He left demy of Music, where she soon distinguishe<l 

the university abotit two years afterwards, herself by her singing. ( hi leaving the aca- 




wark. He ser^'ed as assistant to the com- . Concerts as a singer. Her reputiit ion quickly 
misaioners of Surrey appointed to eject increased, and for the next few years sue took 
*■ scandalous and insuflicient ministers.' At a prominent place at Vauxhall, the so-called 
the Restoration, being ejected from his living, * Oratorios,' and the country* festivals. At 
he preached in conventicles. He died at first Mrs. Bishop devoted herself to clas- 
High Wycombe, where he was buried on , sical mu^ic,bnt she was induced to turn her 
9 June 1679. Biscoe is the author of: attention to the Italian school by Bochsa, the 
1. 'Glorious Mystery* of God*n Mercy, or a harp-player, with whom she went on a pro- 
Precious Cordial for Fainting Souls,' 1647, vincial tour in the spring of 1839. On their 
8vo. 2. * The Grand Trial of True Conversion, return to London she sang at a benefit Con- 
or Sanctifying Grace ap|)earing ond acting I cert given by Bochsa, at which she achieved 
first and chiefly in the Thoughts,* 8vo, l<J5o. great success, although Grisi, Persiani, and 
3. 'Mystery of Free Grace in the Gospel, ' Viardot were amonff the performers. A few 
and Mystery of the Gospel in the l^w,' n.d. days lotta* she left her husband and elop«»d 
[Wood's AthenjB Oxonienses, cd. Bliss, iii. ' with Bochsa to the continent. From Sep- 
1198; Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 420 ; Calamys tember 18:^9 to May 1843 she visited the 
29onGonfonni8t*8 Memorial, e<l. Palmer, i. 135.] ! principal t{»wns of Europe, and sang at no 

A. H. 13. I less than 200 concerts. Among other placea 
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bhe visited St. Petersburg, Novgorod, Odesi$a, 
nnd Kasan, in which latter town she m said 
to have sung in the Tartar language. From 
1843 to 1846 she sang in ItuTv with great 



acquired, when near fifty, sufficient mathe- 
matical knowledge to enable him to compre* 
hend the scope of its methods. In 18S6 he 
realised a long-K^herished desire by erecting 



success ; at the Saii Carlo at Naples she ap- ' an observutorv near his residence at South 

{reared in twenty operas, her engagement ' Villa, Reijent s Park. No expense was spared 
asting for twenty-seven months. Tn 1846 in its equipment, and the excellence or the 
she returned to England, together with equatorial furnished bv Dollond (aperture^ 
Bochsa, and sang at several concerts. In seven inches) confirmed his resolve that some 
1847 Mrs. Bishop went to America, where ' higher puq)ose than mere amusement should 
she san^ in the United States, Mexico, and be served bv the establishment. ' I am de- 
California. In 1855 she went to Australia, termined,' he said when choosing its site, 
where Bochsa died, and Mrs. Bishop re- * that this ol^servatory shall do something." 




Aug. 

1859, returned to America, nnd sang with ' Russell Hind began his memorable career 
great success throughout Canada, the United : there in October of the latter year. From 
States, Mexico, and at Havana. In 1865 | the time that Ilencke's detection of Astnea, 
she left New York and went to California, 8 Dec. 1846, showed a prospect of success in 
whence she sailed for the Sandwich Islands, the search for new planets, the resources of 
In February 1866 the ship in which she Bishop's obser\ator>' were turned in that di- 
was sailing from Honolulu to China was rection, and with consnicuous results. Be- 
wrecked on a coral reef, and Mrs. Bishop tween 1847 and 1854 Mr. Hind discovered 
lost all her music, jewels, and wardrobe, ten small ylanets, and Mr. Marth one, making 
After forty days* privation the shipi^Tecked a total of eleven dating from South Villa, 
crew reached \he Ladrone Islands, whence The ecliptic charts undertaken by Mr. Hind 
the indefatigable singer went to Manilla, and for the puqiose of facilitating the search were 




of her life was spnt. She died of apoplexy in all stars down to the eleventh magnitude in- 
March 1884. Mrs., or Madame Anna Bishop, elusive, and extended over a zone of three 
as she was generally called, iKissessed a high degrees on each side of the ecliptic. Seven- 
soprano voice, and was a brilliant Imt some- teen of the twenty-four hours were engraved 
what unsympathetic singer. She was a mem- when the observatory was broken up on the 
ber of many foreign musical societ ies, and her death of its owner, 
popularity "^in the United States was great. A testimonial was awarded to Bishop bv 

[Times, 24 March 1884 ; MooroV Kncvclo|«edia J^ Astroncnnical Society, 14 Jan. 1848, *for 

of Music: Cazalefs History of the Royal Acji- the foundation of an observatory leading to 

demyof Music, p. 138; Men of the Time (10th vanous astronomical discoveries, and pre- 

e<l.); Musical World, xii. 11, ITU, 235; Add. ; sented, with a wannly commendatory ad- 
MS. 29261.] W. B. S. ! dress, by Sir John Herschel, 1 1 Feb. (Month, 

• Not. H, A. Sor. viii. 105). He acted as se- 

BISHOP, GEORGE (1785-18<n), astro- cretary to the society 1^3:^9, as treasurer 
noiner, was bom at Leicester :^1 Aug. 1786. 1840-57, and was chosen president in two 
At the age of eighteen he entered a British successive years, 1857 and 1858, although the 
wine-making business in London, to which state of his health rendered him unable to 
he after^'arils, as its proprietor, gave such take the chair. After a long period of bodily 
extension that the excise returns were said prostration, his mind remaining, however, un- 
to exhibit half of all home-made wines as cloudeil, he died 14 June 1861, in his seventy- 
of his manufacture. His scientific career sixth year. His character, both social and 
may be said to date from his admission to the commercial, was of the highest, and his dis- 
IJoyal Astronomical Society in 18J^. The criminating patronage of science raised him to 
amount and stabilitv of his fortune bv that the front rank of amateurs. He was elect^ni 
time permitted the indulgence of tastes a fellow of the Koyal Society 9 June 1848^ 
hitherto in abeyance. He took lessons in was also a fellow of the Society of Arts» 
algebra from Professor De Morgan, with a and sat for some years on the council of Uni- 
view to reading the * Mecanique C61este,* and versity College. He published in 1852, in one 
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quarto volume, 'Astronomical Observations ce.ss on 23 Feb., but on the following night 
taken at the Ob8cr\'atory. South Villa, Ue- the theatre was burnt down, and the scort^ 
gent's Park, during the 'year& 1839-61,* in- of the opera, which Bishop subsequently re- 




the instruments and dome were removed to «nim Theatre, and here Bishop produced, on 
the residence of George Bishop, jun., at 13 March 1810, 'The Maniac, or Swiss Ban- 
Twickenham, where the sanu> system of work ditti,' which was acted twenty-six times. He 
was pursued. * was next engaged for three years as comp*)ser 

[Month. Not. R. A. Soc. xxii. 104 ; L'Astrc^ f^^ director of the music at Covent Garden 

nomie Pratique, AndrietKavet.i. 95; Ann. Reg. Theatre, where the first work upon which he 

ciii. 402.1 ' A. M. C. w*^ employed was the music to ' The Knight 

of Snowdoun,* a musical drama, founded 011 

BISHOP, SiB HEXR Y ROWLEY Sir Walter Scott's * Lady of the Lake,' which 

( 1 78t$-185o), musical composer, was the was produced on 5 Feb. 1811, and was acted 

»*on of a liondon merchant whose family twenty-three times. Tliis was followed in 

eiiine from Shropshire, and was boni in Great rapid succession bv *The Virgin of Sun' 

Portland Street on 18 ^'ov. 1786. lie seems (31 Jan. 181i>), ' The .^^^thiop ' (tJ Oct. 1812)^ 

to have received all his instruction in music new music fur *The Lord of the Manor' 

Renegade* (2 Dec. 
ischid/ a new version 
Kluced cm 11 .Tan. 1813, 

not only as a composer, but also as a teacher and withdrawn after one ]>erformance, new 

and theoretical musician. Bishop's earliest music l^ *Poor Vulcan' (8 Feb. 1813), 'The 

compositions are a set of twelve glees and Brazen Bust* (21) May 1813), and*llarrv le 

several Italian songs, in all of which the in- Roy,' an * heroic pastoral burletta' (2 July 

fluence of his master — an influence which 1813). On the expiration of his first engage- 

Ti'mained with him throughout his life — is ment at Covent Garden he was re-engaged for 

plainly discernible. In 1804 his first owratic five vears. during which his most noteworthy 

work, 'Angelina,' was played at the Theatre pnxluction was the music to the melodrama 

Roval, Margate. He soon after Ijegaii to * The Miller and his Men,' which was per- 

wnte ballet music for the King's Theatre formed for the first time on 21 (Jet. 1813^ 

and Drury Lane. At the former house the but received additions in 1814. In 1813, on 

Miccess of his 'Tamerlan et Bajazet' (180(3) the foundation of the Philharmonic Society, 

led to his permanent engagement, and he Bishop was one of the original meml)ers, but 

Ix-gan at once to wTite the immense mass of none of his com^tositions were perfonned by 

compilations, arrangements, and incidental the new society until some years later. In- 

uiusic which for thirty years he continued to deed the whole of his energies at this time 
produce. In this manner he was more or ' must have been devoted to his duties at 





l>niiy Lane he wrote or arranged music for often of the slightest q^uality, must have 
'('arictacus.' a pantomime-ballet (22 April kept him too fully occupied to devote hi m- 
1808), 'The Wife of Two Husbands ' (9Mav self seriously to the cultivation of his un- 
1.H08), *The Mysterious Bride ' (1 June 1808), doubted talent. 'The Miller and his Men ' 
'The Siege of St. Quentin ' (10 Nov. 1808), was followed on 15 Dec. 1813 by 'For Eng- 
1je»<ide8 contributing some new music to 'The land Ho !' and this (in collaboration with 
Cabinet.* Other works of this j)eriod are* The , Davy, Reeve, and others) by * The Farmer's 
Corsair, or the Italian Nuptials,' describf.*d as i Wife * (1 Feb. 1814), ' The Wandering Boys ' 
a * pantomimical drama,* and * The Travellers ' (24 Feb. 1814), * Hanover,' a cantata written 
at Spa,* an entertainment of Mrs. Mountain's, I for Braham and performed at the oratorios 



for which Bishop wrote music. At the begin- 
ning of 1809 his first important opera, * The 
Circaaaian Bride,' was accepted at Drury 
Lane, and iiras brought out with great siic- 



at Covent Garden in March 1814, 'Sadak 
and Kalastrade ' (11 April 1814), fresh music 
to * Lionel and Clarissa ' (3 May 1814), 'The 
Grand Alliance,' announced as ' an allegorical 
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this time, and his remaining writinjfs for the the depnree of Mas. Bac. at Oxford. Ho wa8 for 

frtage were produced as follows : * The Ren- some time professor of harmony and composi- 

coutre ' (llavmarket, 12 July 1828), < Yelva* tion at the Royal Academy of Music, and in 

( Covent (larden, 5 Feb. iH'li^ ), * Home, sweet November 184 1 was elected to the Reid profes- 

Home* (Covent Garden, 19 March 1829), sorship at Edinburgh, which appointment he 

•TheNij^ht before the Wedding/ a version continued to hold until December 1843, when 

of 33oieldieu's 'Les Deux Nuits' (Covent he was succeeded by Henry Hugo Pierson. 

(tarden, 17 Nov. 1829), 'Ninetta' (^Covent From 1840 to 1848 he conducted the Ant ient 

(varden, 4 Feb. 1830), * Hofer ' (Drurv Lane, Concerts, and in 1842 he was knighted by 

I May 1830), * Under the Onk' (Vauxhall, the queen, this being the first occasion on 

25 June IHJK)), 'Adelaide, or the Royal which a musician had been so honoun^d. In 

AVilliam ' (Vauxhall, 23 July 18:J0), 'the 1848 he succeeded Dr. Crotch as professor of 

Romance of a Day* (1831). 'The Tyrolese music at Oxfonl, where in 18o3 he received 

Peasant ' ( Drury liane. May 1832 ), ' The the degree of Mus. Doc., his exercise being* 

Election' (Drury Lane, 1832), which was an ode performed on the installation of the 

composed by Carter, but scored by Bishop, , Earlof Derby as chancellor of the universit v. 

* The Magic'Fan ' (Vauxhall. 18 June ia32). Between 1819 and 1826 Bishop had been 

*The Sedan Chair' (Vauxhall, 18:32), *The occupied at various times with arranging- 

Bottle of Champagne* (Vauxhall. 1832), and different * Melodies of Various Nations* ana 

*The Demon,* a version of Meyerlieers * Ro- * National Melodies * to English words, and 

bert le Diable,* in which he collaborated with in 18ol he began a similar undertaking, his 

T. Cooke and R. Hughes (Drury Lane, 1832). collaborator in this case being Dr. (.■harles 

He also wrote music for * Hamlet ' at Drury Mackay. Of these arrangements, which are 

l.«aiie (1830), for Stanfield's diorama at the extremely free and much altered from the 

same theatre (1830), and for 'Kenilworth* originals, Bishop wrote that he wa.s more 

(1832),'Wayerley*(l832),*Manfred'( 1834), nroud than of any musical composition that 

' The Captain and the Colonel* ( 183*)), and ne had ever pn>duced. He also edited 
'The Doom Kiss' (1836). The long list of Handel's 'Messiah * and many other works. 

Bishop's writings for the stagr is closed by Though at one time Bishop must have been 

' Rural Felicity * (Haymarket, 9 June 18^^), in receipt of a considerable income, lie was 

additions to * The Beggars* Opera ' (Covent extravagant in his habits and made no j)ro- 

Gkurden, 1839), music to 'Love*s Labour's vision for his old age, in which he was 

Lost * (1839), and the masque of 'The Fortu- harassed by pecuniary difficulties. In a let- 

nate Isles,' written to celebrate the marriage t^jr {Egerton, 2159) written in 1840 he says: 

of Queen Victoria, and produced at Covent ' I have worked hard, and during many a 

Garden under Madame \ estris's management long year, for fame I and have had many 

on 12 Feb. 1840. difficulties to encounter in obtaining that 

In 1830 Bishop left Drury I^ane and was portion of it which I am proud to know I 

appointed musical director of Vauxhall (tar- possess. I have been a slavish ser^'ant to 

den8, which post he occupitKl for three years, the public ; and tf)o often, when I have 

In 1832 he was commissioned bv the Phil- turned each way their weathercock taste 

harmonic Society to writ€ a work for their pointed, they have tumtKi round on me and 

concerts, in fulfilment of which he composed upbraided me for not remaining where I was f 

a sacred cantata, ' The Seventh Day,* which ... Had the public remained tnily and loyally 

was performed in the following year, with- English, I would have remained so too ! But 

out, however, achieving any great success. I had my bread to get, and was obliged to 

Two years later (1836) another cantatA of watch their caprices, and give them an exotic 

Bishop's, ' The Departure from Paradise,' was ' fragrance if I could not give them the plant, 

sung at the same concerts by Malibran. CHher when I found they were tired of, and neg- 

cantatas composed by him are * Waterloo * i lecting the native production.' In writing- 

(performed at Vauxhall in 1826), and a set- these words Bishop doubtless had in mind 

ting of Bums's ' Jolly Beggars.* In 1838, ac- the failure of his * Aladdin,' but the reason 

coming to the 'Gentleman's Magazine*( 1838, why in his later years he suffennl frmn neg- 

i. 539), he was appointed comp(v»*er to her I lect wasperliajjs not so much the fault of the 

majesty ; but this statement is pn>ved to be public as he thought. Possessed of a won- 



inaccurate by the absence of any record of his 
appointment in the official documents of the 
lora steward's and lord chamberlain*s offices, 
as well as by the fact that in 1847 he was 
desirouB of obtaining the post on it-s becom- 
ing racant. In the following year he recei ved 



derful wealth of melody and great facility in 
composition, during the best years of his life 
he frittered away his talents on c<jmi)ositions 
which were not strong enough to sur\'ive be- 
yond the season which saw their production ; 
and worsti than this, he not only wrote down 
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to the level of the ta.ste of the day, but in the effects of an operation he underwent for 

his adaptations from the works of preat that disease. His death took place at hi.-* 

fr>reif(n musicians he altered and defaced house in Cambridfre Street on Monday eve- 

them so as to brinpf them to a level with his ning, 30 April 18of). He was buried on the 

own weak productions. If, as he complained, Saturday following at the Mari'lebone Cem»»- 

he suffered from the j»ublie taste veering tery, Finchley Road, where a monument was 

round to the music of continental composers, erected to his memory by public subscription. 

it was in sf>me sort a rtjvenge brought about The manuscript scores of most of Bishop's 

by the whirligig of time, for from no one did operas are presen-ed in the libraries of tli»» 

t(i«.' wf)rks f»f the great miusters receive worse j British Museum, the Royal College of Music*, 

treatment than they met with at the Imnds and the Free Library of Liverpool. Then* 

of Bishop himself. Am(mgst the manuscript are two portraits of Iiim in the National 

Hcores innis handwriting which are presi*rved Portrait Gallery, both by unknown painters, 

in theTjiverp>ol Free Library there is a volume i There are engravings of him (1) drawn by 

♦mtirely consisting of • additional accompani- Wageman, engraved by Woolnoth, and 

men ts (mostly for brass and jH»rcussion in- published on 1 June 1820; (2) engraved by 

wtruments), and alterations which he made S. AV. Reynolds from a painting by J. Foster, 

in works by Beethoven, Mozart, Cherubini, publishedin July 1822; and (3)enpraved by 
Rossini, and many others, a volume which , B. Holl and published 1 April 1828. 
must ever n^main a disgrace to the man who I [Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 246 ; Dictionary 

wrote it, and a record of the low state of of Musicians, i. (1827); Add. MSS. 19669, 

musical opinion that could have allowed 29905; Musical World, xxxiii. 282; Musical 

*jucli barbarisms to be perpetrated without Times for April 1886; Athenseum, 6 May 1866 ; 
n protest. With reganl to his original com- '■ Fitzball's Memoirs, i. 162, 196, ii. 276 ; P«rk«'s 

positions, there is no doubt that his stvle Memoirs, ii. 36 ; Gent. ilag. 1838.1.539; manu- 
was verv much bastnl ui)on that of This ' script scores in the Royal College of Music and 

master fiianchi, as an examination of the Liverpool Free Library ; Genests Hist, of the 




of niehHly, in which the national character composer, was bom in 1665, and (according 
oan b(? iM'rj)etually recognised, although the to Hawkins) e<lucat«d under Daniel Rosein- 
<lress in which it is presented is rather Italian grave, but, as the latter was organist of Win- 
than Kuglish. In this respect Uishop may Chester Cathedral from June 1682 to June 
Ije r(igarded as the successor of Anie, who in 1692, and Bishop only came to Winchester 
the latter ])art of his career came under the I in 1695, this is probably an error. Between 
influence of the Itiilian school in which Bishop Michaelmas and Christmas 1687 he became a 
received his early training. In his glees lay clerk of King's College, Cambridge, where 
Bishop was without a rival, and it is pro- in the following year he was appointed to 
bable that it is on this form of composition teach the choristers. In 1695 he was aj>- 
that his future fame will rest ; for his songs, | pointed organist of Winchester College, on 
with the exception of a very few, are even the resignation of Jeremiah Clarke, but he 
now but seldom heard, and it is safe to pre- continued to receive his stipend at Cambridge 
■diet that the entire operas in which all his best : until the Easter term of 1 696. In Noveml^r 
glees and songs originally appeared will never , 1696 he was elected a lay-vicar of Winchester 
bear n'vival. I Cathedral in tlie place of Thomas Corfe, and 

Bisliru) was twice married. His first wife on 30 June 1729 he succeeded Vaughan 
was a Mi.ss Lyon, who came out as a singer j Richardson as organist and master of th»» 
at Drury Jjane in ' Love in a Village ' on choristers of the same cathedral. Bishop'!^ 
10 Oct. 1807, and to whom he was married rival for this post was James Kent, who wa^ 
soon after the production of * The Circassian esteemed a better player, but the * age antl 
Bride,' in whicli opera and * The Maniac ' she amiable disposition * of the former, coupled 
sang small parts. By her he had two sons with the sympathv felt for some family mis- 
and a daughter. By his second wife [see I fortune he had sufered, induced the dean and 
Bishop, Ann] he hail two daughters and a ' chapter to give him the appointment. Bishoii 
son. [ remained at Winchester unt il his death, which 

During the greater part of his life he lived t^ok place 19 Dec. 1737. He was buried on 
At 4 Albion Place ancl 13 Cambridge Street, the west side of the college cloister, where his 
Hyde Park. In his latter years he suffered epitaph styles him' Vir singular! probitate, in- 
much from cancer, and eventually died from | tegerrima vita, moribus innocuis, musicteque 
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scientiffibeneperitus/ Bishop published some j the diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
c'ollections of psalm tunes ana anthems, copies ! and entf*red regularly into his profession, llv. 
of which are now but rarely met with. Mann- ; soon acquired u reputation as a careful and 
scriptcompositionsbyhim are preserved in the ! skilful observer. This secured for him the 
British Museum (X<i(/. ilfiS'. 1/841, and J^r/. , offices of senior surgeon to the Islington 
MS, 7341), and in the libraries of the Royal j Dispensary, and surgeon to the Northern and 
College ofjIusic( 1649), and of Christ Church, St. JPancras dispensaries, and to the Drapers' 
Oxfora. In the latter collection is a complete I Benevolent Institution. In 1844 Bishop 
€opy of his * Morning and Evening Ser\-ice * contributed a paper to the * Philosophical 
in I>, theTeDeum from wliich is to be found '< Transactions ' of the Royal Society, on the 
in other collections. Dr. Philip Hayes's * liar- \ * Physiology of the Human Voice/ He was 
monia Wiccamica* (1780) also contains some ' shortly afterwards elected a fellow of the 
Latin compositions by Bishop for the use of i Royal .Society, and a corrt'Si)onding member 
Winchester College. All Iiis extant works of the medical six".it*ties of liiTlin and Ma- 
are interesting as showing the manner in I drid. The Royal Academy of Scii'uce of 
which the disregard of proper emphasis and Paris awarded liim two priws for memoirs 
the introduction of meaningless embellish- ^ On the Human and Comparative Anat(;my 
ments gradually corrupted the style of the | and Phy8iolf)pv of Voice.* He was the au- 
schoolofwhichturcell was the greatest oma- , thor of a work *0n Distortions of the IIu- 
ment, and led to the inanities of writers like ; man Body,' another * On Impediments of 
Kent. Hawkins, who has been followed by ' Speech,' and one * On Hearing and Speaking 
other biographers, says that Bishop was at j Instruments.' These works were remarkable 
one time organist of Salisbury, but this is in- i for the careful examinations which the author 
accurate. The organists of Salisbury (and | had made on the subjects under investigation, 
the dates of their appointments) during I andfor the mathematical demonstration given 
Bishop's life were as follows: Michael Wise I ofeach theory advanced by him. Bishop con- 
(1668), Peter Isaacke (1687), Daniel Rosein- tribut^jd several articles to Todd's * Cyclopte- 
fnve (1692), Anthony Walkley (1700), and dia,* and many paj>ers of more or less impor- 
Edward Thompson (1718). tance to the medical literature of the day. 



[Hawkins's Hist, of Masic (ed. 1853), p. 767 ; 



Bishop was a man of varied attainments; he 



XT ^ * w™^ ! wLo«^;l /r-oAN T^^^ p. <w , ^^ conversant with continental as well as 
Hayess Harmonia Wiccainica(l/80): Kecordsof i;i i'i.t.. ^ i^ -^i • j* i 

King's Coll. Cambridge (commmiicated by the ' ^.^^«^^^^?^?^"^^»*^"?^«r**!""*'^^^\'".^^^^^^ 
Rev. A. Ansten Leigh) ; 
Salisbury (communicated 

Lakin); Chapter Register , __ 

formation from the Rev. J. H. Mee ; (Catalogues i a few miles of his birthplace. 
of the British Museum and lioyal College of [Procee<lings of the Royal Society, xxi. 5 
^««ic.] W. R. S. (1873); Catalogue of Scientific Papers, vol. i. 

(1877).] R. H-r. 

BISHOP, JOHN (1797-1873), surgeon, ! 

waa the fourth son of Mr. Samuel Bishop, BISHOP, SAMUEL (1731-1796), i>oet, 

of Pimpeme, Dorsetshire. He was bom on i was born in St. John Street, London, on 

15 Sept. 1797, and he received his education 21 Sept. 1731, but his father, George Bishop, 

at the grammar school at Childe Okeford in ; came from Dorset, and his mother from 

Dorsetsnire, where he remained for several Sussex. He was entered at Merchant Taylors' 

years. Bishop was originally intended for School in .Tune 1743, and soon became known 

the legal profession, but this intention was among his fellow scholars for aptitude and 

never earned out, and for many years he led knowledge. In June 1 750 he was elected to 

the life of a country gentleman. When about St. Jolnfs College, Oxfc^rd, and became a 

twenty-five years of age Bishop was induced scholar of that institution on 25 June, his 

by his cousin, Mr. John Tucker of Bridport, matriculation entr\' at the university being 

to enter the medical profession. After a short * 1750, June 28, St. John's, Samuel Bishop, 

preliminary practice, under the direction of 18, Georgii, Londini, pleb. fil.' Three years 

his relative, at Bridport, he came to London later (.Tuue 1753) he was elected a fellow of 

and entered at St. George's Hospital under his college, and in the following April took 

Sir Everard Home. While studying in this his degree of B.A. Xot long anerwards ho 

hospital Bishop attended the lectures of Sir was ordained to the curacy of Headley in 

Chfurles Bell, of Mr. Guthrie, and Dr. George Surrey, and reside<l either in that village or 

Pearson, and he was a regular attendant at at Oxford until 1758, wlien he took his M.A. 

the chemical courses which were delivered at | depee. On '2{) July 1758 Bishop was aj)- 

the Royal Institution. In 1824 he obtained pomted third under-master of his old school. 
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rost' to the second xinder-mftstership 11 Feb. ' Warwickshire in or alx»ut 1654. 'Though 

I77i>, ])ecame the first under-master 12 Auff. always a catholic' (DoDD, Church Hist. ii. 

1 77«, and the head-master 2'2 Jan. 1 783. His -^^D* h« was sent to the university of Oxford 

preferments in the church were two, the first | »n the seventeenth year of his ajfe, * in 1570, 

Uinj? the rectory of Ditton in Kent, and the or thereabouts ;* and Wood coujectures that 

w»c^nd the rectorv of St. Martin Outwich 1»«^ studiwl either in Gloucester Hall or 

in l^mdon, 1 March 1789. He had married Lincoln College, which societies were then 

in'17(K5, at St. Austin's, Watling Street, govem^Hl by men who were catholics at heart. 

Marv, daughter of Joseph Palmer, of Old ' It has indeed been surmised, with some ap 

.Mailing, near Lewes, and at her husband's pearance of probability, that he was the Wil- 

death, on 17 Nov. 1795, she survived him liam Bishop who matriculated at Cambridge, 

with one daughter. Bishop was buried in a« » member of Trinity College, on 2 Dec. 

St. Martin Outwich. Bishop published l->"-» »"<! who took the degree of B.A. in 

during his lift»time an anonvmous 'Ode to ' that university in 1585 (MS, AddiL 58<» 

the Earl of Lincoln on the Duke of New- f- IWU), but the biography in Pita's work, 

castle's retirement' 1702, an effusion said to ' ^^ illustribus Angliw Scriptoribus ' (1619). 

have ])een pnimpted bv the connection of his tlie pn»face to which was written by Bishop 

futun* wife's familv with the duke: numerous ' himself, must b«' taken as conclusive evidence 

e^savs and p«Ws, signed S. and P. in a that he studie<l at Oxford. After remaining 

division of the *Publick I.*Mlger' for \7(^\ there three or four years he settled his pater- 

and 17(V4; a I^tin translation of an ode of nal estate, which was considerable, upon his 

Sir Charles Hanburv Williams to Stephen younger bn)ther, and went over to the Eng- 

Poyntz ; a volume entitled * Ferine Pm»tica», l>'*h college at Rheims, where he began his 

siveCarminaAnglicana. . . l^tine redditn,' theological studies, which he subsequently 

170(J; and a sermon (m the anniversarv of pursued at Home. He then returned to 

Mr. Henrv RaineV charitv, 1 Mav 1783. Rheims. was ordained priest at I»aii in May 

yVfter his death the Rev. Thomas Clan' col- 1^*^» and was sent to the English mission, 

lecttHl and iirinted a volume of ' S«>rmons ^'it l)eing arrested on his landing, he was 

chieflv ujK)!! Practical Subjects, l)v the Rev. taken Ix^fon^ secretary Walsingham and was 

Saniu'el Bishop. A.M.,' 1798. and two volumes impnsontHi m the Marshalsea with other 

of the * Pot'tical Works of the Rev. Samuel }> riests. Towards the close of the year 1584 

liisliop, A.M.,' 1 79<$, with a life of the author, n^' '^^'^i** released, and pn>ceeded to Paris, where 

.V stH-ond edition w»uh issued in 1800, a thinl l»t^ studied with great application for several 

in 1802. and the jHK-ms wer»' eml)odied in years, and wa« made a licentiate of divinity. 

]':zekiel Sanford's 'Works of British P(X»ts,' He returned to England upon the mission, 

vol. xx.xvii., a collection printed at Phila- ' l'> May 1691. After laboimng here for about 

delphia. The smaller poems are verv grace- two years he returned to Pans to complete 

ful and pleasing; those to his wife on the ^^^^ degree of D.I)., and then came back to 

recurring anniversaries of their wedding-dav, l^"^ln"d. 

and to their daughter on her various birth- ^^'^»^'n « dis])ute arose between George 

days, bn-athe the purest aflection. Southey Blackwell [4. v.], the archpnest, and a num- 

said of Bishop that Mio other poet crowds berof his clergy, who appealed against him for 

so manv svllables into a vers«\ . . . His maladministration and exceeding his commi*- 

domesti;- p<H.nis bn»athe a Dutch spirit—by J^ion, Bishop and John Chamock were sent ta 

which I mean a verv amiable and hap]>v Rome by their brethren to remonstrate against 

ftM'ling of domestic duties and eniovments.' ^i"". On their arrival they were both taken 

Bishop's widow Hul)s«-quentlv mirri^ni the mto custody by order of Cardinal Cajetan, the 

Itev. Thomas (^lare, who became the vicar of protector of the English nation, who had been 

St. Bride's Fh*et Strt*et. informed that they were turbulent persons 

r/. . -ir ,-/v- •• /v.,^ ^/*. ,/^-rt Ti. and the head of a factious party. They were 

[(.ont.Ma«'.I,9..ptn. 972. 994. 1^,2: Lift. ^„„fl„„, ;„ „„. y y^^^ ^u^ ^^ ,h^ 

l>v Clnre; N)utlii'vs ( oiimioni>Ia(v Book. iv. . .. c \^ *.u u 1. -* ti *.i- 

308-9; Robinson's RegiHter of Mlrchant Taylors' in^^l^tion of Pather Robert Paraoiw the 

S.hool. i. p. XV : WilHon's Merrhant TaVlor.s' .l^^^V'^' After a timethev regained theirliberty 

School, 4.30. 010-20. 1098, 1130. 1137, 1178; and returned to Kngland. .^For the result of 

:VlAlcolin'.s Lond. KtHlivivuni, iv. 407.] the disjjute see Blackwell, Gboboe.] The 

W. P. C. catholics wen* greatly alarmed in King 

James's reign bv the new oath of allegiance, 

BISHOP, WILLIAM,D.D. ( 1054-11^), and Bishop had his share in those troubles: 

bishop of Chalcedon, the son of John Bishop, he was commit te<l priscmer to the Gktehouse, 

who diwl in KtOl at the age of ninety-two, although h»» and twelve other priesta had 

was born of a * genteel family* at Brailes in given ample satisfaction as to all parts of 
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civil allegiance in a declaration imblished by but falling sick at the residence of Sir Basil 
them in the last year of Queen Elizabeth's Brook, at BishopWourt near London, he 
reign. He was examined on 4 May 1011, died on 13 April 1(324. Wood is mistaken in 
when he said he was opposed to the Jesuits, supposing that Bishop was in his latter days 
but declined to take the oath of allegiance, a member of the order of St. Bt^nedict. 
as Blackwell and otiiers had done, because he Hit* works are : 1. * Reformation of a Ca- 
wished to uphold the credit of the secular tholic deformed by Will. Perkins,' 2 parts, 

Eriests at Rome, and to get the English col- . 1004-7, 4to. 2. * A Reproofe of M. Doct. 
}ge there out of the hands of the Jesuits Abbot's Defence of the Catholike Deformed 
(State Papers, James /, Dom. vol. Ixiii.) On by M.W.Perkins. Wherein his sundry abuses 
bein^ again set at liberty he went to Paris of Gods sacred word, and most manifold 
and joined the small community of contro- mangling, misaplying, and falsifying the 
A'ersial writers which had been formed in auncient Fathers sentences, be so plainely 
Arras College. discouered, euen to the eye of euery indif- 

Ever since the death of Tliomas Goldwell, ferent reader, that whosouer hatli any due 
bishop of St. Asaph, in 1685, when, accord- care of his owne saluatiou, can neuer here- 
ing to the view taken by Roman catholics, after giue him more credit, in matter of faith 
the ancient hierarchy came to an end, the and religion,' 2 parts, L(md. 1608, 4to. 3. *Dis- 
holy see had been frequently importuned to proof of Dr. R. Abbots coimter-proof against 
appoint a bishop for England. Some obstacle Dr. Bishops reproof of the defence of Mr. 
always intervened, but at length, after three Perkins' reform. Gath.,' Paris 1014, 4t<), 
archpriests had l)een appointed in succession part i. 4. ' Defence of the King's honour 
to govern the secular clergy, the holy see ac- and his title to the Blingdom of England.' 
ceded to the wishes of the English catholics, 5. Several pieces concerning the archpriest'8 
and nominated Bishop as vicar-apostolic and jurisdiction. 6. Preface to John Pitss book, 
bishopelectofChalceaon in February 1622-3. *De illustribus Anglite Script ori bus,' Paris, 
In the following month a bull issued for his ,1619. 7. * An Account of the Faction and 
consecration, and it was followed almost im- ^ Disturbances in the Castle of Wisbech, oc- 
mediat«ly by a brief, conferring on him epi- i casioned by Father Weston, a Jesuit,' MS. 
scopal jurisdiction over the catholics of Eng- | In the second part of Thomas Scot's * Vox 
land and Scotland. 'When thou shalt be I Populi, or Newes fn)m Spayne ' (1024), then^ 
arrived in those kingdoms,' says the brief, | is a curious picture of Bishop presiding at 
' we give thee license, at the good will of our- j a meeting of the * lesuits and prists : as they 
selves and our successors in the holy see, 
freely and lawfully to enjoy and use all and 
each of those faculties committed by our pre- 
decessors t^ the archpriests, as aUo such as _ 

ordinaries enjoy and exercise in their cities j ©dit. iv. 137, App. 269 et scq. v. 92, App. 246 ; 
and dioceses.' Thus Bishop had ordinary Huseubeth's Notices of English Colleges, 18 ; 
jurisdiction over the catholics of England and : Boiiay Diaries; Berington's Memoirs of Pan- 
Scotland, but it was revocable at the pleasure j zani ; UUathorne's Hist, of the Kostoration of 
of the pope, so that in the language of cu- the Catholic Hierarchy, 12 ; Flanagtm's Hist, of 
rialists he was vicar-apostolic with ordinary the Church in England, ii. 290. 306-308 ; Pits, 
jurisdiction. In exercise of his power he i I>« i^^^tr. Angl. Script. 810 ; Weldon's Chrono- 
instituted a dean and a chapter as a standing ' l?g»cal ^^^es, 129, 130, 193 ; Cal. of State 
council for his own assistance, with power, I PfPJ"'.,^*^'"- i^^^ifi P;,f '^Po''"';,^'^^^.- 
during t^he vacancy of the s^e, to e?ercis^ j ^^^^^f^,^ foo', Vo^O^fUlr^'. 'iliU ^^ 
epu«opal ordinary jurisdiction, professing at , ^^j^;^. goi ; Grangers Biog. Hist, of England 
the same time that * what defect might be ^1324), ii. 77; Fuller's Worthies, ed. Nichohi, 
in his own power he would suppbcate his | j 417.1 T. C. 

holiness to make good from the plenitude of ' 

his own.' The appointment of this chapter | BISLEY, GEORGE (d. 1591), catholic 
oecaaioned many warm debates between the ! missioner. [See Beesley.] 
secular and the regular clergy. Bishop was 

consecrated at Paris on 4 June 1623, and he BISSAIT <>r BISSET, BAI.DRED (/. 
landed at Dover on 31 July. The summer 1303\ a native (if the county of Stirling, 
he spent in administering the sacrament of became rector of Kiughom, in the diocese of 
connrmation to the catholics in and near St. Andrews. AVheninl300andl301adis- 
London. He passed most of the winter in cussion arose between the pope Boniface \^n, 



vse to sitt at Counsell in England to further 
y* Catholicke Cause.' 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 356, 862 : 
Dodd's Churcli Hist. ii. 361, iii. 58, and Tiernev's 



retirement, intending to visit the more re- 
mote parts of the kingdom in the spring, 
TOL. T. 



Sang Edward of England, and the Scottish 
government, with regard to the independence 

H 
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ol' St^otUnd, HiHiW't wan apiK»iiitod one of the i kiss intended for her waiting gentlewoman 
<'«»miniKMi(m»TM t<» tlio \m]h.' to rt»i)n»rtent the (Continuation of Granger, uAOO). Inreality 
cUiiinMof Scothnid. ThtwcominisMionerswere Bisse married in 17(XJ Bridget, third dau^ter 



iirovich'd with • instnu't ions \»n which to base | ofThomasOsborne^duke of Leeds, and widow 
thnir iirgiiini-nts, and from tht^se instructions of Charles Fitz-Charles, earl of Plymouth 




\^'^^ hiiv<» \\iv. first mention 




npininn that * w<; owr tli«» h>g»Mid entirely to to Almighty Go<l for having put an end to 
till' put riot ic ing»jniiitv of Huldrod Bisset/ ; the great rebellion. There is a portrait <>f 
A not h.T writing of Bi'ssrt is also printed in him engraved by Vertue from a painting 
th»^ * Sroti<-hronieon : ' • l.nment«tio pro rege by Thomas Hill. Another portrait of him 



S. iJaviiliH.' Wo \H hImo said to have written wjU be found in the Oxford Almanac for 
M!(iiilru I*>ch'«iam An^rlieanam/ * Pro Pri- 1738. 

498; 

530- 



vile^fiis l':<Tli*sia< Seotieanse,* unil * Defeu^io [Godwin, De Pnesiilil.us (Richardson). 
Kc<*l«"»iM* ( -alholieii^* BrowneWillis's Survey of the Cathedrals, li. 




!!" ;;.;:• " V f > H treirs Relation of State AflSiirs, vi. 76. 548. 558, 

"• •*-"• '*•'*•' * ' * ' 643 : Manby's Hist, of St. David's. 107; Jon« 

BIHHE.PI!IMP.n.n.n<MJ7-17L>n,bishop and B>eeman s HisL of St Darid's, 334; Notes 

nlSt. Ihn id's and of llrn'lord.wasanativ.* %'''^?'T7^u''^'7i'\ K^^ 
i/viii -ill 4 - I :«. (.. .....^...i^fo.11 Graduates (1 Sol). 62; Le Neves tdst I (Haroy). 

.,1 ( )U\hnry n. ( JhrncM^stPrshm. -*a -»u-en otum ^ . ^J^^,^ ^^^^^^ ^^ Dancnmb's HeJ^ 

Ht.inniat.. |M.rqiinu|U.. Huere>..ionesdeduco ^^^^j^,,;^^ ^^.j 223. 224; Brittons Cathedral 

""«• ' •''^•*»> "^ e«lucaf urn at Wiiiehester ^.^^^^^^^ ^^ Hereford. 33, 61, 71.] ;T. C. 

Si'linnl, wliiMicc 1h' was Mj'Ht to >ew Lollege, , 

( Klnrd. whiT.- h.' ohtaiu.'d a fellowship ( H..V. ! BISSE, TIIOMAS. D.D. (d. 1731), divine, 
hiU). M.A. h«KJ, K.I), and IM). 17()o). On was a younger brother of Dr. Philip Bisse, 
!."» I''»b. 17().')-ini»' waM«'lret«'d a tVUowof the ' bishop of Hereford. He was educated at 
I»c»vh1 SiM'iriv. Ill- was eoiisiMTated bishop Cor])us Christ i College, (>xfbrd, where he gra- 
nt' St. navid's ll> Nnv. 1710, and was trans- duated M.A. in 1095, M.A. in KJ98, B.D. in 
liitrd t.i IJH' N.... of llfTeford hi F»'b. 1712-;J. ■ 170H, and D.D. in 1712. In 1715 he was 
III* ilii'd at NV<Hiniiust»»r i\ Srpt. 1721, in the chosen preacher at the Rolls Chapel, London, 
lirtv-lil'th viMir of his agr, and was Imried in '■ and in the following year, on the deprivation 
111** catluMlral In'twriMi two pillars above the of John Harvey. M.A., a nonjuror, he was 
vpi-rupul tlinm*', mi'.l'T a vfry sumptuous ' eollat^Ml to th<» chancellorship of Hereford on 
iii'iiMMiHMit nl' liiii' iiiarbl»». Dr. Bisse was the pr«.*sentatiou of his brother the bishop. 
' ji pi'i-sMii most uiiiviTsally lamented, being He was made prebendary of Colwall in the 
of tin-at siiuctity and sweetness of manners ; church of Herefortl in 17.*^1, and he also held 
of rlriir lioiiour, integrity, and slea<line.ss in thn rectories of Cradley and Weston in Hen^ 
all tinier to the const it ut ion in church and 1 fordshire. His death occurre<l on 22 April 
Htiifi' : of ex<'«llent parts, judgment, an<l 17;J1. He was a frequent and an eloquent 
|)<'iietriit ion, ill mo^t kinds of learning, and of ' preacher, and several of his occasional ser- 
♦Mjiial discernment an<l li'Uiper in busine.ss ; uvma were ]>ublished. Those of most per- 
a gnat InMH'tactor to his cathedral church, manent reputation are: 1. *The Beautv of 
anl especially to his imlace, which last he Holiness in the Common l*niyer, as set lorth 
in a miuiniT rebuilt ' ( Bovkk, ]*o/ifiral State in fonrsermon^ ])reached at the Rolls Chapel,' 
0/ (n-ffit lirifaifi, \\n.l\'2\)). \r»ble states Lcuuhm, 171(>, Hvo. 2. ' A Rationale on Ca- 
that Hissn was m<»re indebted to his Hue thednil Worship or Choir-Service,* 1720; this 
person than his tine preachin^r for prefer- and the preceiling work have been freq uently 
m»'nt, and refers to a report that the Duche.ss rejirinted. A new edition of them in one 
DowapT of North nmberlaud gave him Iier volume a]>iM;ared at Cambridge in 1842. 
hand becaustJ she liiwl by mistake received :3. * Decency and Order in Public Worship 
the pressure of his lips in the dark in a | recommended, in three discourses preached 
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in the cathedral church of Hereford/ 17:?8. tifications,' with plaiij<, 4to (London, 1751). 
4. ' A Course of Sermons on the LonVs Ue subsequently reverted to the medical 
Prayer,preach'dat the Rolls' [Oxford? 1740], profession, and went into practice at the 
8vo ; edited from the author's manuscripfs i village of Skelton, near Cleveland, York- 
hy his relative Tho^ias Bisse, M.A., chaplain shire, where he continued during the rest 
of All Soids College, Oxford. He was also of his life. Wlien war threatened in 1755, 
the author of * Microscopium/ a Latin poem, he published his 'Treatise on Scurvy, with 
printed in * Musarum Anglicanarum Ana- ^ remarks on Scorbutic Ulcers,' 8vo (dedicated 
lecta' (London, 1721). i. 2<Wl-79. ' to the lords of the admiralty) ; and in 17«2 

There is a portrait of him, engraved by he brought out *An Essay on the JSfedical 
Vertue from a painting by T. Hill. Constitution of Great Britain, to which is 

rNichols's Lit. Anecd. i." 120, 130. 139, 186. "^^^^ Observations on the AVeather and the 
198, 236,328, 385,392; Noble's Ccmtinuation of -H^seases which appeared durmg the period 
Granger, iii. 100; Gent. Mag. i. 174; Cat. of trom 1st Januarv' 1/58 to the summer solstice 




physician and military engineer, was son on the properties of bearsloot (hellebore) 
of a lawyer of that name of some local repute as a vermifuge, was translated into German 
for his attamments in Latin and in Scots law, bv J. G. Moeller (Breslau, 1779). In 17«« 
and was bom at Glenalbert, near Dunkeld, the universitv of St. Andrews conferred on 
Perthshire, in 1717. He studied medicine Bisset the degree of doctor of medicine, and 
at Edmburgh, and in 1740 was appointed tlie same vear he piiblishe<l ' Medical Essays 
second surgeon of the mUitarv hospital , and Observations '(Xewcastle-on-T\Tie,8vo), 
Jamaica. He afterwards served on board of which a German translation bv Moeller 
Admiral Vernon's fleet, by some accounts as ^as published in 1781, and an Italian one 
a naval surgeon, and by others as surgeon of about 1700. Bisset wrote several minor 
one of the marine regiments subsequently ^vorks on medical subjects, and is stated to 
disbanded. After spending five years in the have likewise published a small treatise on 
West Indies and America he returned home naval tactics and some political essavs. A 
in ill-health in 1745. In May 1746 he ob- manuscript treatise bv him on ' Pernianent 
tamed an ensigncy m the 42nd Highlanders, and Temporary Fortifications and the Attack 
then commanded by Lord John Murray, with and Defence of Temporarv Df-fensive AVorks/ 
which corps he sened in the unsuccessful ^vhicli is dedicated to* George, prince of 
descent on the French coast near L^Onent AVales, and dated 1778, is ])resened in the 
m September the same year. After wintering British Museum (.-J^^/. 3/.S'. liKJOr)). Bisset 
With his regiment at Limerick, he acconi- presented to the Leeds Infimiarv a manu- 
panied it to the Low Countries, where it was gcrii)t of obser\-ations f(.r his * Medical Con- 
first engaged at Sandberg, near Hulst, in stitution of Great Britain,' extending over 
Dutch Flanders, in April 1747. A miUtary , 700 pages, nil traces of wliich are now lost 
sketch of this aflfair, and another of the de- (iufr>rmation supplied bv Leeds Philosophical 
fences of Bergen-op-Zoom, drawn by him. Society). A copv of tullen's * First Lines 
having been submitted by Lord John Murray of Tract ice of Th vsic,' with nmnerous nianu- 
to the Duke of Cumberland, Bisset was script notes bv 'him, is preserved in the 
ordered to the latter fortress to prepare re- iibrar\- of the London Medical Socit^tv. An 
ports of the progress ot the siege. For his interesting medical correspondence between 
brave and skilful performance of this duty ]>fi. Bisset and Lettsc»m is published in 
he was recommended by the Duke of Cum- Pettigrew's * ^lemoirs and Correspondence 
berland for the post of engineer-extraordinary of Dr. Lettsom.' Bisset, who is describeil 
in the brigade of engineers attached to the as thin in person and of weakly habit, had 
army, m which capacity he sened with credit a verv- extensive country practice in which 
dunng the remamder of the war. At the he amassed an ample fortune. He died at 
peace of 1748 the engineer brigade was ' KnaAton, near Thirsk, on 14 June 1791, in 
broken up, and Bisset was placed on half- jjjg g'eventv-fifth vear 

pay as a lieutenant of the reduced additional r^^^^ ^j 1,5 i * 593 .,. p gg^^ (j,„,. 

companies of Lord John Murray s High- ticulars stated to be taken fn.m mcinoraiKla 

landers, under which headincr his name ap- ju jK)«!.es«*ion of Mrs. Biwsct ) ; Cannon'K Hist. 

peared in the annual army lists up to his Kecord 42iid Highlanders ; Watts's Cat. Printed 

leath. After travelling in France he pub- Books; Rose's liiog. Diet. vol. iv.; Brit. Mus. 

ished his * Theory and Construction of For- Cat.] H. M. C. 
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H I HH KT, .1 A M I\S ( 1 7( »l* r - 1 832 ), art ist , he pleased ; and by paying for the engraviuir 

piililiHliiT, iiml writiT of vi^rso, -wa^ bom in it has enabled the author to lay a magnificent 

iIh' niv of PiMfh iilMUit I7c»l*. He nveived work before the public for only five diillinps, 

liin i'iirl\ I'diu-Mt i(»M lit a (himo's school, where which otherwise would cost nearly fifty/ A 

1 li«* r<M« Vnr him iiml his sis! t»r to^»ther was a second edition of the Directory appeared in 

iMMiiiv II w «'»'!*, willi 'a |M»iit for tirinff every 1808, with several additional plates, but 

Mimiliiv moniinK^ diirin^r winter.' II is love without *The Poetic Survey.' In 1804 he 




with |irnitM, th(> >vhol«> lH>in^ purchnsed in a museum, newsroom, and picture gallery in 
I'lirly rliililliood iit an i»ld In^okstall for a the preceding year. A ' Picturesque Guide 
iliiHiir K«^«'»> him by (ii'Ui'nil Kl Hot, then on to Leamington/ enlivened by stray scraps 



It \i«it to Portli. I*'ri>m his ninth yonr h»^ of verse, was published by him in 1814; 
)H*K>iii !rK"J'>''I\ *'* tako ill tht» niapi/ino by * Variorum, or Momentary and Miscellaneoa* 
lh«« hrlp iif pi»ckot-iiioni»v supplitHl by an in- Effusions,' 1823; and 'Comic Strictures on 
(IiiIki'iiI niu'Ii*. .\t thi» ajfi* of lifttvn he Birmingham's Fine Arts and Conversaziones. 
h<M>Miiii' an arli'tt'sappiiMitiroat Itinninghnni. by an Old Townsman/ 1829. His verses 
III till" * niniiiii^^ham IMnvtory' of 17Si) his also appeared occasionally in the 'Gentle- 
iiaiiii' appcariH ns miniaturi' paintor. Now- man's Magazine.' He boasted that he had 
iiiarki'i . ami in that o\' I7i>7 as fancy uuinttT, sold over 1(K),000 of his different works, and 
N»'\v St ri'tt . In t ln» latti»r pn'ini«ii»s he ostn- thnt many had reached the fifteenth andsix- 
liliMlifii a miiMMim and sliop for tho sah» of teenth editions. He died on 17 Aug. 1832. 
I'liniiNiiir^. lit* was also a coinor of medals, and was buried at Leamington, where a 
ami wan piTmiltrd to uso tho dosignation monument wus erected by his friends to hi* 

• mil lall i.Nt to his maji'si y.' ( >!i t he tit li*-page memory. By his enterprise and public spirit 
nf <im« (if his hooks \\v adM*rtist>s nunhillions he secured himself an honourable place in 
(if thi'ir majivstios and of several leading the annals ))Oth of Birmingham and Lieaming- 
fiMir^miMi. and a uncial commomorating the ton. Widely known from his superficial ec- 
ih'iiih Mini xirtory of Ni*lsi>n. lie had gn»at . centricities, he won general esteem by his ami- 
farihty in composing amusing and gnindihv abilitynndgoodhumour,while his social gifts 
i|Ui'iit \«»r.H'M oil tlu» topics of the day so as . rendered him highly popular among his own 
til hit tlio popuhir fancy, and, while he ob- friends. In Birmingham he belonged to the 
laiiH'il M ri)it.si(h'rable profit from tlieir sale, • Miner\*a Club, consisting of twelve members, 
thrv srrvril |i) attract- custimiers to \\i< * mil- nicknamed *The Apostles/ whose meetings 
h»Mim ' niid to ad>crtisc his mcihils. Anitmg at the Leicester Arms to discuss political 
his iMirlii'P \ olunics of > itsc \vcn» *TIie (.)rplian subjects may be reganled as the small begin- 
Ho.\,' * l''lights(if Fancy/ *'rhcatniiu Oceani,' nings of the political gatherings for which 

* Solids of Pcat'c/ iHOi', and * The Patriotic Binninghnm is now so famous. A picture 
(Marion, or Britain's (^ill to (Uory, original of the meml^ers was paintod by Eckstein, a 
Son^;:s writti'u on the threatened Invasion.' Prussian artist, to which Bisset, as the oldest 
lS().'{. Tlie hist was dedicated by ]H.»rniissi(m sur\iving member, fell heir. Bisset*s collec- 
tothe Duke of York, and tlie pn\*sentation tion of pictures, which included several 
copy to (ieor!L»e 111 with Bisset 's inscription celel)nit<?a paintings, as well as some pieces 
is 111 the Mritish iMusetim. The work, now- by himself, were sold by auction after his 
e\ er, by whi<*h he will be longest. rememlM^red, death. 

and one ,,uite,inM,ii.Mn its kind, ishisq>oetic [Oent. Mac cii. pt. ii.pp. 648-50; Lan^rford's 
Survey nmnd lUrniingham, with a Brief Century of Birmingham Life, ii. 118-22; Dent's 
DcM-nptioii ot the ditlerent Curiosities and qM and Now l^irmingham, pp. 212-13. 280-92.1 
Manultu't un's of i he place, acconn)anied with T, |.\ pf, 

a magniticent Din»ctorv, with the names and ' 

professions, \c.^ su|M>rbly engraved in em- BISSET, JAiMES, D.D. (1795-1872), 
bleniatic phites/ lMO(). From the pn^face we scholar, was son of George Bisset and Mary 
learn that the charge for engraving single ad- Adamson, his wife. He was bom 20 April 
dresses in a general phite in the Dinrtory was 1795 in the parish of Udny in Aberdeenshire, 
ten shillings and sixpence, and for half a plate J where his father was parish schoolmaster and 
ten guineas, and that various designs were head master of a private a(*ademy and boanl- 
inserted at one and two guineas each. *Thus/ ing-school. James was the second son of 
it is added with amusing w«iiv?fr, 'every gen- ' a numerous family, one of whom became 
tleman had an opportunity of having his ad- | vicar of Pontefract, another incumbent of 
dress inserted in the work at whatever price j Upholland in Wigan, and a third attained 
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the rank of colonel in the East India Com- who was made a knight-bachelor and knight- 

giny*8 service. He was well trained by his commander of the Giielphic order in 1«30, 
ther, and then proceeded, to Marischal was the author of a small work entitled 
Collie and University, Aberdeen. At the * Memoranda regarding the Duties of the 
early age of seventeen, in consequence of the Commissariat on Field Service abroad ' 
death of his father, he was obliged to as- , (^London, 1846\ He was made K.C.B. in 
sume all the responsibilities of school teach- 1860. He died at Perth, N.B., on 3 April 
ing, and of educating his younger brothers 1854. 

and sisters Like his father he developed [War Office Records; Report Select Comm. on 
remarkable teaching abihty and his private Array and Ordnance Expenditure (Comm is8ariHt). 
Bchool became celebrated. Many of the local 1850 ; Perth Advertiser, April 1864.] 
gentry were educated by him, and not a few H. M. C. 

of his pupils became men of mark, among 

them being Sir James Outram and Canon BISSET, BISSAT, or BISSART, PETER 
Robertson, the ecclesiastical historian. He (d. 15(58), professor of canon law in the uni- 
wasaidedby very able assistants; Dr. James versity of Bologna, Italy, was a native of 
Melvin, afterwards rector of Aberdeen Gram- the county of life, and a descendant by a 
mar School, and Dr. Adam Thom, sometime previous marriage of Sir Thomas Bisset, who 
recorder of Hudson's Bay Company, were both after his marriage with the Countess Isabel, 
members of his staff. He qualified himself daughter and heiress of Duncan MacDuff, 
for the ministry of the church of Scotland, earl of Fife, received a charter from David II 
studyingdivinity at Aberdeen and Ikiinbur^h. granting him the earldom, but left no issue 
In 1826 he became minister of the small parish by her. After completing his studies in 
of Bourtrie, Aberdeenshire. The duties of his grammar and philosophy at the imiversity of 
limited parochial charge left him leisure to i St. Andrews, Bisset atteuded the classes of 
continue his philological studies, as well law at the university of Paris. Proceeding 
as to educate nis children. He was twice to Italy he received the degree of LL.D. from 
married : (1) in 1829 to Mary Bannerman, ; the university of Bologna, where he after- 
eldest daughter of Rev. Robert Sessel of In- wards became professor of civil law. Tanner 
venirie; (2) in 1840 to Elizabeth Sinclair, (Bibliotheca Urifanmeo-IIibernica, 102), on 
daughter of Rev. William Smith of Bowes, the authority of Dempster {Historia Eccle- 
He had issue by both. In 1851 the degree siastica Genti^ Scotorujn, ii. 95), states that 
of D.D. was conferred upon him by the uni- he flourished in 1401, a palpable error. He 
▼eraity of Aberdeen. I assigns to him, also on the authority of 

Bisset became an ardent politician on Deni])Ster, * De Irregularitate liber unus,' and 
what was designated the 'constitutional 'Lectiones Seriales liber unus,* and to a 
side,' and ecclesiastically was a prominent , Petrus Bizarrus, who flourished in 15(j5, 
fi^re in the prolonged conflict within and ' *Oratioiies aliquot et poemata.* This Petrus 
without the church courts which terminated Bizarrus he conjectures to have been possibly 
in the founding of the free church of Scot- identical with l^ietroBizari [q.v.], called also 
land. Bisset did not 8ii]>port the secession Petrus Perusinus, but in reality Bizarrus here 
headed by Chalmers and Candlish and Gut h- is a misspelt form of iBissart us, and Peter 
rie. In 18(52he was chosen moderator of the Bisset, the author of *De In-egularitate,' is 
general assembly of the church of Scotland, identicalwith t he author of *(h'ati(mes aliquot 
His repute as a scholar was unsustained by et Poemata.' Both works were inchuk'd in 
any publication of permanent value. He the volume entitled *Patricii Bissarti Opera 
died on 8 Sept. 1872. , omnia, viz. Poemata, Orationes, Lectiones 

[Obituary notices ; letters from son and son-in- Se^ales, et Liber de Irregularitate,^ published 
law and other members of the family.] A.B.G. i at \ enice in lo05. Bisset died m the latter 

' "• part of l^m. 

BISSET, Sir JOHX (1777-1854), com- [DempsUT's Historia l-Mesiastica Gentis Sco- 
rn issary-generalser^'ed m the commissariat ^^^^,^^ f[; 95. Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 102; Mae- 
at home from l/9o to 1800, in Germany from kenzie's Lives of Scottish AVritvrs, iii. 94, 101 ; 
May 1800 to June 1802, at home from 1802 , chamber^'h Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scot-^men, i. 
to 1806, in South America in 180U-7, and at 129 ; Notes and Queries, 5th series, vi. 389-90.] 
the Scheldt in 1809. He was ap|K)inted com- T. F. H. 

misaary-general in Sjmin in 1811, and had 
charge of the commissariat of the Duke of 
Wellington's army at one of the most impor- 



tant periods of the Peninsular war, before 
and after the battle of Salamanca. Bisset, 



BISSET, ROBERT, LL.D. (1759-1805), 
biographer and historian, born in 1759, was 
master of an academy in Sloane Street, 
Chelsea. He published, in 1790, a ' Sketch 
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of 1 )«*ino<M'«try/ Hvo. tin* aim of wliich was one bv Dr. AV. King. A socond part of * Tlie 

to hIiow, liy u Hurvry of t he di-nimM-atic states Mo<lem Fanat ick * ap])eared in Feb. 171 1, and 

of un(*i(>nl tinnss that (ItMiiocracy ii> u vicious a third in May 1714. Cole, in his manuscript 

fonn of ji-cJVtTiinit'iit. His next work was a * At home Cantabrig"iense8/ says that he wji> 

Miifi* of Kdniuml Hiirke. comprehending an ^almost a madman:' the character of the 

im]Mirtial uceount of his Litt'rary and Poeti- pimphlets put forth by. l)oth sides in thij* 

cal Kil'orts, and a Sketch of the Conduct and controversy is little proof of the sanity of 

Cha meter of hi** most »'niim'nt Associates, any of the parties concerned in it. Bi's!>et 

Coadjutors, and Opponents.' 17i»H, Svo. In was the champion of an uni)opular cause. 

IKM) he niihlished a novel.entitled * Ooughis, He fought with courage, and bad as hi> 

or the Iligldander/ 4 vols. l:?mo. An«)th»-r weapons were, they "were of much the same 

!iov«'l, ♦•ntitled • M«Mli-rn Lit^Tatuif/ l\ v«ds. kind as those used against him. There is 

I2mr), ap|M>are(l in lS()4 : and in the same year no reason to doubt the truth of his assertion 

he ]Mil»hshe<] his * History of (leorgf III to that he was constantly mobbed and insulted. 

th»' 'J'enninatinn of the late AVar/ in six esj)ecially by Sacheverell's * female prose- 

volum«'s, Sv(». H«* died in ISO,'), and his lytes/ He also declares that his life was 

d»*ath is said to ha Vf been caus«*d by * chagrin attempted three times. He deserA'es credit 

under embarniss(><l circumstances.* An e<li- for having raised an indignant proteM 

tion of the ' SjH'ctator,* in eight volumes, was against the cruel floggings then often in- 

«'diti'd by Hissft in 17iM>. Two anonymous flicted on soldiers. A revolting and probablv 

tracts in the library of the British Mummuu. exaggerated account of the flogging of a man 

(!) * A I defence of the Slavi- Trade,* 1K)4, and his wife is given in the collective edition 

Svo, i'J) * l']ssays on the Negro Slave Trade," of the *Fanatick' tracts. He was made chaj)- 

8vo ( ISO,') hj, nru attributed, in manu>cript lain to Queen Caroline. He died 7 Nov. 

notes oil the tith'-pages, to Bisset. , 17-^7 (Oeut. Mat;.) He published: l.*Verse> 

l<Jeiit. MuK. Ixxv. 41)4 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] on the Kevolution,' IfiSJ), in poems of Cam- 

A. II. B. bridge scholars. "2. * Plain English, a Sermon 

^Yr^o.^r.1 ^.-.i 1 r « Ai , 1- .- , ' ^'*^ ^^'^' l^*f'>rmation of Manners,' 8vo, 1704. 

BISSET, AM I. LI AM {ff. h4.), clergy- ^vhich reached a sixth edition. 3. 'More 

man ami pamphleteer, was a native of Phu,i Knglish, two more Sermons for/ &c.. 

Mid.lh'sox. II 1^ lather was. h*- says, a , 1704. 4. « l^.„i„rks on Dr. SacheverellV 

rc»yalist. but was not ivwanled Inr his de- Stuiou at St. PaulV/ 4to. 1709. 6. 'Fair 

\niinn to the erowii Alfr passing some Warning, .)r a Taste of French Government 

y.'arsusn seli..larol A\ estminst.'r, he wi-nt m ^t Hom.'/ 1710. 0. 'llio Modern Fanatick. 

H;s7 to Trinity (\,llege, Cambndgr. wh.Te ,vith a Large and True Account of the Life. 

he \nn\i his H. A. degree in 1(«H). Having Actions. Endowments, &c., of Dr. S 1/ 

taken orders, he was for some time m ^yo, 1710. 7. »The Mmlern Fanatick, pt. ii.. 

charge of the ])arish ot Iver. A\ iile there containing what is Necessarv to clear all 

he married a xyife who br..nght him some Matters of Fact, &c., with "a Postscript/ 

money On this he set up a coaeh. which 1711, s. 'The Modern Fanatick, pt. iii.. 

gave his eti.'mies oeeasi.m to luake many ^^.j^^, ^ further Account of the famous 

snerrs at hisloolish ostentation in the i,,,,.^.,^ „„a his brother of like renown, with 

pamphlet war he afterwards engaged m. ^ i>o.stKTipt,' 1714. In the collective edition 

He delemled hims.dl by declarin;r t|,„t he ..f these pamphlets part i. is stated to be the 

lx.ii«:hl this * leathern convenieney in onh^r ^.i^veuth edition: it is a reprint, with the 

t(» enable hims,.ll to tiiltil an en-agemeiit to ,.n,.rt.et ion of a few tyi^graphical errors, 

pr.MieIi thre.. times a we,^k in a neii:l,lH>nriiig ,v,,„j ^],^ f^^st edition : it was reprinted as a 

parish. During this period ot his hie he twelfth edition in 1715. 0. * A Funeral Ser- 

appears to have bren industrious^ in his ,^.„^ .^^^ ^^^ Catesbv,' 17l>7. 10. * Verses 

cleneid work. He became r.rtor ot A\ liiston ,.,>miH)se(l for the IJirthdav of Queen Caro- 

nilOOi. HaMiiji iM-en elected elder brotluT [jn,. * fol. 17:>8. 
of St. Cat lierini''s Collegiate Church in lOtM), 

he resided milch ill London, leaving hi* wife [The Mod.-rn Kanatiek, 1710-14 ; Viudioation 

and chil.lren at Whistori. As a low church- «^ ^be Kov. Dr. H. S. from the False. &c. ; 

man and a whig he was much oflended at Dr. ^V^*^** .^^V,*^"'*'- ^- l^'^ • ^^^\^\^^^\'» ^'^^*^*''* 

Smdievendl's MTUKUi at St. Paul's on 5 Nov. , j^^^;*^'"'" ^^ estmon. 200 ; Nichulss Lit^A^. 

17(K>, and at once preached an<l piibli>liecl a ' '^ * * 

r«»]»lv to it. He followetl up this attack bv 

u pamphlet entitled ' The M(»dern FanatickV BISSET, WILLIAM, D.D. (1758-18;W), 

which apjHMired in 1710. This pamphlet Irish bishop, was a mem1>er of the ancient 

called forth many rejdies, and among them family of Bisset of Lessendrum, Dnmiblade, 
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near Himtly, in Aberdeenshire. His father BIX, ANGEL (d. 1095), Franciscan friar, 
was the Rev. Alexander Bisset, D.D., chan- after filling the office of confessor to the Poor 
cellor of Armagh, who died in 1782. AVil- Clares at Aire, and to the community at 
liam Bisset, who was bom 27 Oct. 1758, was, Princenhoft*, Bruges, was sent to England, and 
like his father, educated at "Westminster, became c}ia])Iain to the Spanish ambassador 
where he was admitted a king's scholar in in London in the reign of James II. He died 
1771, and at Christ Church, Oxford, to which early in 1($95 whilst guardian of his order at 
he was elected a scholar in 1775, and where York. Bix preached * A ^^erm(m on the Pas- 
he took his degree of B.A. 4 Nov. 1779, ' sion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
and proceeded M.A. 7 Feb. 1782 (Cat. Oxford Preach'd before her majesty the queen-dow- 
Gradttatef). He was presented in 1784 to ager in her cha]>el at Somnrset Ilouse, upon 
the rectory ofDunbin, in the county of Louth, Good Friday, 13 April HJ88 ; ' published by 
which he resigned upon his collation, *31 Jan. ' royal authority, London. 1(^8, 4to, and re- 
1791, to the prebend of Loughgall, or Leval- printed in ^ A Select Collection of Catholick 
leaglish, in the cathedral church of Armagh. I Sermons,' 2 vols., London, 1741. 
In 1794 he l>ecame rector of Clonmore, and ' [Do^jd's Chun>h Hist. ;ii. 491 ; Oliver's Hist, 
m 1804 was collated, 2t> Sept., to the arch- of tlie Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 545: Oit. 
deaconry of Ross, in what had been, since of the Grenville Library; Lowndes's Bibl. Man., 
1583, the united episcopate of Cork, Cloyne, od. Bohn, 2243.] * T. C. 

and K08S. In 1807 he resigned his prebendal 

stall of Loughgall in order to become rector BIZARI, PIETRC) (1530.^-1586 P), an 
of Donoghmore, and was appointed, 1812, to Italian historian and poet, Ipng resident in 
the rectory of Loughgilly. All his prefer- 1 P^ngland. was bom at Sassoferrato in Umbria, 
ments,witli the exception of the archdeaconry ' or, according to some writers, at Perugia, 
of R068, were within the diocese of Armagh. | whence he is sometimes called Petrus Pe- 
A few years afterwards he was appointed to Rusixus. AVhen young he went to \'enice, 
the chancellorship of Armagh, to which he ] but having adopted the reformed faith he 
was collated on 23 August l8l7, thus sue- left that city for England. He descriljt^s 
ceeding his father after an interval of twenty- I himself as * an exile Irom Italy, his native 
five years. As his final preferment, Bisset country, by reason of his confession of the 
was promoted by the Marquis of Wellesley, i doctrine of the gospel' (Original Let tern 
lord-heutenant of Ireland, 1821-1828, to the relative to the EmjliA Befonnatimij ed. Ro- 
bishopric of Rai)hoe. His patent was dated I binsfm [Parker Soc], 339). He was patro- 

5 June 1822. He administered the affairs of \ nised by the Earl of Bedford, and (m 4 .July 
the diocese with general a])proval. (Jn the ' 1549 was admitted a fellow of St. John's 
death of Dr. IVIagee, archbishop of Dublin, College, Cambridge, by the royal comniis- 
19 Aug. 1831, Bisset was pressed to })e- sioners for the visitation of the university, 
come his successor, but he declined on the being incorporated there in the same degree 
ground of increasing infirmities. He built which he had taken * in partibus transmarinis ' 
several churches in his diocese, and expended (Baker, Hint, of St. John's College, ed. Mayr>r, 
a considerable sum of money on the improve- ! i. 285 n). It does not appear how he dis- 
ment of the palace at Raphoe : and when the posed of himself during the reign of Queen 
parliamentary grant was withdrawn from the Mary. If he left England he returned in 
Association for discountenancing Vice, his the reign of Elizabeth, for in 1567 Bishop 
lordship supplied the loss. Bisset died Jewel, at the instance of Archbishop Parker, 

6 Sept. 1834, whilst on a visit to his nephew gave him the prel)end of Alton Pancras in 
at Lessendrum. His clergy erected to his the church of Sarum, worth 20/. a year 
memory a monument in the cathedral, with rSiRYPE, Life ofAhp, Parker, 255 fol.) Fail- 
an inscription by W.Archer Butler. At his ing in his expectations of receiving church 
death the see of Raphoe became annexed to preferment in this country, he obtained, in 
that of Derry. The authorship of a *Life of, 1570, a license from secretary Cecil to go 
Edmund Burke,' London, 1798, was errone- i abroad, partly for the pui"pose of printing his 
ously claimed for him, the real author being own works, and partly to collect news of 
Robert Bisset, LL.D. [q. v.] foreign aflairs for the English government. 

[Dongliis 8 Baronage of ScoUand, Edinburgh, ^^ P"^^^^. *^ome time at Genoa, though at 
1798 ; New Statistical Account of Scotland, I '"^"^^ precise period it is difficult to deter- 
vol. xii. Edinburgh, 1844; Cottons Fasti Eccle- ' m"i<^» ^^\ li^ apnears to have led a ver>' mi- 
sie HibemicBB ; Cork Evening Herald, quotwl in gratorj' life on the continent, and the various 
theBecord, 16 Sept. 1834 ; Dublin Evening Mail, statements which have been made respecting 
quotcHl in the St. James's Chronicle, 16 Sept. . his place of abode cannot be easily reconciled 
1834.] A. H. G. I with one another. Passing to Germany he 
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obtained, through the influence of the celc- quelle cose che sono auuenute in Eoropai 

brated Huliert L*anffuet, some employment aall' anno 16<U, insino all* anno 1568,' Lyons, 

from the elector of Saxony. On 20 Oct. 1608, 8vo, and, with a slightly different title, 

157'i he addressed from Augsburg a letter 1509. A Latin translation by the author 

in Italian to Lord Burghley , containing seve- himself was printed under the title of * Pan- 

ral items of intelligence, cliiefly relating to i nonicum Bellum, sub Maximiliano II Rom. 

affairs at Rome (3/iS.CV)^^ow. Tit us B.ii.f. 386). et Solymano Turcarum Imperatoribus ges- 

Writing to Sir Philip Sidney from Vienna tum : cumque Arcis Sigethi expugnatione, 

(m 10 >i0v. 1573, Hubert Languet says : * I iam pridem magna cura et studio aescriptum. 

send you an epistle of Pietro Bizarro of Vni cum Epitome illarum rerum quie in 

Perugia, that you may have before your eyes Europa insigniores gesUe sunt : et prsesertim 

his surpassing eloquence and make it your de Belgarum motibus, ab anno LaIIII us- 
model. You will now perceive how un- ' que ad LXXIII,' Basle, 1573, 8vo. The first 




rturely would have bestowed on you by his , Bellum inter VenetosetSelymum, Turcarum 

eloc£uence if you had kn(»wn how to use the im])eratorem, gestum,* Basle, 1573, 8vo. A 

fortunate opportunity of earning the good French translation a p])eared with this title: 

will of such a man * {Correspondence of Sid- * Histoire de la Guerre qui s'est passSe entie 

net/ and Lanr/uef, ti). Soon after this Bizari les Venitiens et la saincte Ligue centre lea 

went to Antwerp, where he formed an iuti- Turcs, pour Tlsle de Cypre, es ann^es 1570, 

macy with t lie scholars who frecjuented the 1571, & 1572, mise en Francoys parF.de 

houiie of Christopher Plant in (MS. Sloan. Belleforest,' Paris, 1573, 8vo. A. ' Senatus 

2764, f. 44). A letter of Justus Lipsius in- Populiq. Geneuensis Rerum domi, forisque, 

forms us that in 1581 Bizari, on passing gestarum HistorisB atque Annates : cum lu- 

through Leyden, left with him the manu- culenta variarum rerum cognitione dignissi- 

rtcript of n ' ['niversal History ' in eight marum, quj» diversis temporibus, & potissi- 

volumes, with a requorit that he would seek mum hac nostra tempest^te contigerunt, 

for a jmblisher who would undertake to ' enarratione,' Antwerj), 1579, fol. Gnevius 

bring it out at his own expense (Burmann, has printed two pieces from this work in the 

Syilof/e Eimtolarumy i. 258, 259). Bizari first volume of his 'Thesaurus Antiquitat. 

was at Antwerp in Decembt^r 158.3. On Itolicar.' 5. * Rerum Persicarum historia, 

23 Nov. 1586 lif addressed a Latin letter initia gentis, resque gestas ad h»c usque 

from the Hague to L<u'd Burghloy, wher*»in tempora complectens : accedunt varia opus- 




Annah, iii. 44S, fol.) Neither the place fort edition contains some opuscula not to 
nor the time of his death iq^pears to b»^ n-- be found in the other. 6. Universal His- 
corded. tory. MS. in 8 vols. 7. * De Principe trac- 

His works are: 1. * Varia < )])uscula,' ^ tatus ; ad reginam Elizabetham,* Roval 
Venice (Aldus\ 15(15, ^^v(>. Dedicated to MS. in Brit. Mus. 12 a, 48. This differs 
Queen Flizabeth. This work is divided into ' slightly from the ])rint*fd treatise ' De oj)- 
two parts. The first comprises declamations i timo principe* in the ^ Varia Opuscula.' The 
in the manner of the ancient rhetoricians — dedication of the manuscript is dated 5 Dec. 

* De outimo i)rim'ipe,' ^De Ix^llo et pace,' i 1.561. Bizari also brought out a new edition 

* Pro ])hiloso])hia et eloquentia,* * -Emilii ac- \ of *La Santa Comedia' of Mario Cardoini, 
cusiitio et defensio,' * Pro L. Virginio contra Venice, 1566, 8vo. 

Ap. Claudium.' The second ]»art consists 
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-DT A A rrar inriT t t * Af iiirvuv / fiit of Pitteuweem, he negotiated a marriage b«f- 

,o5?H^^' ¥'^ • . i^ ir'^ t^een King Jome« iV and Murgaretr^ldest 

\^k^ '' "?, "I"»'7.7a8 boro m London !>5M«y j n^, „f 11^,,^,. yn. j,, 1484 the arch- 

1793. lie wa« edHcuted at Eton and Christ ^.^^ ^^^ ^^j^ ^^^ ^^^^^ j^^ ^ji^^ ,5^^ 

Church, Oxford, where after taking a hrst ^^ jj^^?i j^^ A^T»hire, who had been convicted 

clM« in classica, he graduated B.A. m 1813, ^^ ^^^ j^^j,^^ ^' ^^. j,,^ ecclesiastical ju- 

and M.A. in I8I0 He was elected « fellow jij^tories, for punisUent bv the civil power ; 

of the bociety of Antiquanes in IftoO; was ^^^ ^^^^^^■' f^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^j.^ ^^^j^, 

L'*'A"'*'i'^J'**.^''"^*'"..^"''*J ^"V"^°X He diedsiuly 1508 {Hff/ixt. EpUcop. Glatg. 

to Knox ( Work*, i. 12) 
1i*t. ed. 1830, p. 78), the 

^..<c., .^..c^^, ^uu u..^v. Au» fiu.v.u..^.. ...V. latter of whom gives the date of his death as 

^'^w. -^'^''«^1"P'^»1 'y|='*'*y, Y^" f""."^*'.'^ 26 July, he diinf in the Holy Land, dunng a 

u*,!*^'.'- ??,^'2i;,'"' f'^^J, "f .*{>'• «"ffy 8 pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Wid Laing, in 

collections tiU 1850, when the eighth volume f proceedings of the Scottish Society of An- 




ful production. 18 especially valuable in its „,^e^. This diarv'also states that the vessel 
topographical details, and fornis the chief j.^^,^ j^^. j^ pgi^gtine, returned to Venice 
modem authority on its subiect Its author j^ y^^.^^^^ irm, and that the ' rich bishop ' 
was engaged at the time of his death in pre- , ^.^^ ^^^ „, ^^^ tweiitv-seven pilgrims wfio 
]>anng a revised edition, and this was issued jj^j ^^^ ^j^^ y^^.^-g ' '^ " 

under Mr. C. n. Pearson's editorship in 1871. • * 

Between 1846 and 18(tl Blaauw contributed [Keith's Scottish Bishoiis, ed. 1824, ipp. 
nearlv thirty paiiers on Sussex archsBology to 254-5; (Jordoii h J-kxles. Chron. of Scotland, n. 
the ' Sussex Arciueological Collections.' He ■ f^-\ ' ^""^ « ^^ <»''^''' "•• I^"°e. ■■ ' . 10. 1^ vi. 
communicated a pa])cr on Queen Matilda and ' ■■' ... 

herda.i|jhtertothe-Arch,eologia'(xxxii.l08) bLACATER, ABAM (J. 1319), was de- 
m 184<J, and he exhibited maiiv urcha-ologi- ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ a familv of good position in 
cal treasures at meetings of the hociety of Scotland, and after stiidviiig at iveral uni- 
Antiijuanes and of the Arclucological In.sti- ^.,.^,i, j,,^ „„ „„. p„,„ i„entbecame successi velv 
tute in London. A portrait ot Blaauw is ,,rof.,.ssor of philosophv nt Cracow in Polnna, 
|.refixed to vol. xxii. of the Sussex Archseo- ' iV.s,sor of the same m.bject at Bologna, and 
k.gical Collections. ^^.^j^,, „f „„p „f ,1,^ ^^,ly,^^ „f ,ii„ „„iversitv 

[Sussex Apchieological Collections, xxii. 9-11 ; ^t" Pari.*. He wrote ' Dissertatio pro Alex- 
index to the first tw«iity-fiv« volm.us of the „„jjo jj (,„,„ra T. Livii locum ex decade i, 
■^If*'?u^" *?°*^"^'^ Collections, whore a full ■. ^^^ ■ , ^^.^^^^^ ^^.^^ published at Lvons. 
list of i51aauw8 papers may bo found.] ' ' 

S. L L [Dempster's Hist. Eccles. Scot. Gent. (1627), 

124; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 102; Mackenzie's 

BLACADER or BLACKADER, KG- i Scottish Writers, i. 420-2.] 
BERT {d, 1508), archbishop of Glasgow, ! 

was the son of Sir Robert Blacader, of Tulli- BLACK, ADAM (1784-1874), politician 
allan, by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress '. and publisher, was the son of a builder in 
of Sir James Edmestone, of Edmestone. He I Edinourgh, and was born 20 Feb. 1784 in 
is first mentioned as a nrebeudary of Glas- Charles Street, a few doors from the birth- 
gow and rector of Caraross. ( )n 23 June place of Lord Jeffrey. He was educated at 
1480 he sat among the lords of council as the High School of Edinburgh, and during 
bishop elect of Aberdeen. He was trans- one session attended the Greek class at tlie 
lated to the see of Glasgow previously to , university. After serving an apprenticeship 
February 1484. The see was erected into ■ of five years to a bookseller in Edinburgh, he 
an archbishopric 9 Jan. 1492. (.)n account went to London, where he was for two years 
of this a bitter rivalry ensued between him assistant in the house of Lackington, Allen, 
and the archbishop of St. Andrews, and the ' & Co., the ' Temple of the Muses,' Fiusbury. 
estates had to intervene to silence their quar- In 1808 he returned to Edinburgh, where, 
xels. Archbishop Blacader was frequently after carrying on a bookselling business for 
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some years in his own name, he took his ne- , BLACK, ALEXAJS^DER, D.D. (17b9- 
phew into partnership, and established the 1804), Scottish theologian, was bom in 
house of Adam and Charles Black. On the Aberdeen in 1789, where his father, John 
failure of Archibald Constable & Co. in 1827 Black, owned a few fields and carried on the 
the firm acquired the copyright of the * Ency- business of a gardener. He was educated at 
clopK^'dia Britannica,' the seventh and eighth tlie grammar school and MarLschal College, 
editions of this important work being under- and after studying medicine devoted himself 
taken while he was head of the firm. In I80I to preparation for the ministry. His abili- 
they purchased from the representatives of ties and application to study were so remark- 
]Mr. Cadell, for 27,000/., the copyright of Sir able that, when a vacancy occurred in the 
Walter Scott's AVaverley novels and other chair of divinitv in Kings College, Aber- 
works, which they immediately began to deen, he offered (limsclf as a candidate, and 
issue in editions suited to all classes of the went through the examinations prescribed 
community with remarkable success. to the a])plicants. His fellow-candidates 

A'ery soon after he settled in Edinburgh were the late Dr. Meams, then minister of 
he began, at considerable risk to his business Turves, who was successful, and the late Dr. 
prospects, to take a prominent part in burgh Love, of Glasgow. Young Black, though 
and general politics as a liberal politician, unsuccessful, attracted the attention of thr 
As a member of the Merchant Company, of . Earl of Aberdeen, who on the promotion of 
which he was elected master in 1831, his Dr. Meams to the chair presented him to the 
energetic advocacy of a thoroughgoing mea- parish of Tarves, and tnere Black was or- 
sure of burgh reform was of great assistance dained in 1818. From Tarves Black was 
in hastening the downfall of close cori)ora- , transferrt^d to Aberdeen in 1832 asjirofessor 
tions, and in regard to the Corjiorations and of divinity in Marischal College. His great 
Test Acts his procedure was equally uncoui- . powers as a lin^iist and his very large and 
promising. Having become a member of the particular acquaintance with rabbinical lite- 
first town council of Edinburgh after the rat lire caused him to be selected in 1839 by a 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, he was ' committee of the general assembly, along 
chosen treasurer of the city at the time of its with the Rev. Dr. Keith, St. Cyrus, Rev. 
liquidation, and materially assisted in ar- 1 R. M. McCheyne, Dundee, and Rev. A. A. 
ranging its aflairs. He was twice elected Bonar, Collace, to go to the East to make 
lord provost, and on account of his successful ■. inquiries as to the exi>ediency of beginning 
administration of the affairs of the city at this a mission to the Jews. After a good many 
critical period, 1843-8, received the offer of difficulties and trials Black and his brethren 
knighthood, which he declined. In all pro- 1 returned to Scotland, and an inten.»sting 
minent public schemes connected with the report of their mission was presented to the 
city he took an active interest, and on the ' general assembly. At the disruption in 
foundation of the well-known Philosophical 1843, joining the Free church, he gave up his 
Institution in 1845 was elected its first presi- chair at Aberdeen and removed to Edin- 
dent. He was instrumental in introducing burgh, where he was connected with the 
Macaulay to the electors of Edinburgh, and. Now College. Referring to the linguistic 
when the latter was elevated to the peerage I powers of Black and his colleague, Dr. John 
in 1850, succeeded him as member for the Vuncim (Colhquia Peripatetica), Dr. Gxithne 
city, which he c(mtinued to represent till : used to say that * tliey could speak their way 
186."). His practical shrewdness and straight- ^ to the wall of China : ' yet no corresinrnding 
forward honesty secured him the special con- ■ products of their learning were given to the 
fidence of the leaders of the liberal partv in public. Black published a * letter on the 
parliament,bv whom he was much consulted Exegetical Study of the Scriptures to the 
m matters relating to Scotland. He died in Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Ed inburgh, in hi 8 ninetieth year, 24 Jan. 1874. ' Free Church.' He also contributeid a dis- 
By his wife, the sister of AVilliam Tait, of course to the volume on the ' Inauguration 
* I'ait's Magazine,' he left issue, and he was , of the New College.' He died at Edinburgh 
succeeded bv his sons in the businessof A. &C. j in January 1864. 

Black. In recognition of his services to Edin- [Report' of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews 
burgh a bronze statue was in 18// erected to ij„ ^ggg ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ Bonar; Scott's FHSti ; 
his memory in East Prince s Street Gardens, j^j^^er to the writer from Mr. Alexander Blaok, 

[Scotsman, 26 Jan. 1874; Men of the Time, son of the subject of this notice.] W. G. B. 
8tli ed. ; Crr^nilae's Modem Atheuiaos, ed. Scott , 



DoTighis (1882), pp. 179-83; Trevelyan's Life of 
Lord Mncaulay ; Nicol sou's Memoirs of Adam 



BLACK, JAMES (1788P-1867), physi- 
cian, was bom in Scotland about 1788. He 



Black (1885).] T. F. H. ; was admitted a licentiate of the Edinburgh 
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College of Surgreons in 1808, and then en- j ment at Bumhouses, and married Junot Gray, 
tared the royal navy. At the end of the war j another worker on tlie farm. Four yeai-s 
he retired on half-pay and began practice at | afterwards Janet was left a widow with one 
Newton Stewart, hut shortly afterwards re- daughter and a son, John, and before the 
moved to Bolton, where he resided until latter had reached his twelfth year mother 
1839. From that date to 1848 he practised and sister died. The orphan was sheltere<l 
at Manchester, and again at Bolton until ; and fed by his mother's brother, John Gray, a 
1856. lie eventually removed to Edinburgh, ' labourer on the same farm, who sent him to 
where he died on 30 April 18(57, aged 79. i the parish school at Dunse, four mile-s r)ff. 
Dr. Black was an M.D. of Glasgow, 1820; • BlacK gained at Dimse a knowledge of Eng- 
a licentiate of the Roval College of Sur- lish, Latin, and Greek, lie became the friend 
ffeons, 1823 ; and F.R.O.P., 1860. He was of James Gray, scholar, poet, and missionary, 
for some time physician to the Bolton In- j of Adam Dickenson, of Jnmes Cleghom, of 
fimiary and Dispensary, and to the Man- ' Jock M*Crie, brother of the biographer of 
Chester Union Hospital; president of the | Knox, and others. At the age of thirteen 
British Medical Association, 1842; and of ■ Black was articled by his uncle to Mr. Turn- 
the Manchester Geological Society. His con- bull, a writer of Dunse, with whom he re- 



tributions to medical literature include : 



mained four yeai-s. During this time he read 



1. * An Incjuiry into the Capillary Circula- ' all the books of the subscription library in 
tion of the Blood and the intimate Nature ' thetown, and formed a very creditable collec- 
of Inflammation,' London, 1825, 8vo. 2. *A tion of his own. He accepted a well-paid 
Comparative View of the more intimate clerkship in the Branch bank of the British 



Nature of Fever,' London, 1826, 8vo. 3. *A Linen Company, but was obliged to leave 
Manual of the Bowels and the Treatment of 
their principal Disorders,' London, 1840, 



12mo. 4. * ketrospective Address in Medi- 
cine,' 1842. 5. * (Jbservations and Instruc- 



the town on account of a practical joke 
plaved u|M)n one of the * resj)ectabilities. 

Black found a situation in Edinburgh in 
the office of Mr. Selkrig, an accoimtant, who. 



tions on Cold and "Warm Bathing,' Man- 1 in additi<m to an adequate salary, allowed 
Chester, 1846, 8vo. Dr. Black published his clerk time to attend classes at the uni- 
several papers on geological subjects, and versity. His official duties were strictly 
communicated to the Litem ry and Philo- performed, his attendance in the lecture- 
sophical Society of Manchester * Some Re- rooms never failed, and he undertook any 
marks on the Seteia and Belisama of Ptolemy, remunerat i ve work that offered, notably some 
and on the Roman Garrison of Mancunium' translations from the German for Sir l)a\nd 
(2nd edition, Edinburgh, 1856, 8vo). In 1837 Brewster's * Edinburgh Cycloprcdia.' He met 
he published a paper of 100 pages in the with an intellectual companion in William 
* Transactions 01 the Provincial Medical and Mudford, the son of a I^uidon shopkeeper. 
Surgical Association,' entitled *A Medico- | *Cobbett's Political Register' was then a 
Topographical, Geological, and Statistical popular serial, and there Black and Mudford 
Sketch of Bolton and its Neigh Iwurhood.' 1 engaged in another ' battle of the books.' 
On the establishment of a free library in the former defending ancient classical study, 
Bolton, Dr. Black was chosen as a member ■ the latter insisting on the acqiiisitwm of 
of the committee, and he published * A few modern learning as better. 'Doctor Black, 
Words in aid of laterature and Science, on the feel-oso]>her,' wemed to be at a rather 
the occasion of opening the Public Library, later time Cobbett's favourite aversion. 
Bolton,' 1853. In Minburgh Black is reported to have 



[Munk's Roll of the Royal College of Physi- 



delivered a dozen challenges before he was 



cians, 1878. iii. 277 ; Brit. Med. Journal, 25 May thirtyyears old. His schoollellow James (iray 

1867, p. 623 ; Whittle's Rolton-le-Moors. p. 372; | was now classical master at Edinburgh High 
llojal Society's Cat. of Scientific Papers. 1867, School, and exercised a moderating influence 
i. 401 ; Proceedings of the Geological Society, upon him. In 1809 he was in the way of 

1868, p. xxxviii]. C. W. S. making a ha])py marriage with a ladv from 

I Carlisle, but tlie engagement was broken oft* 
BLACK, JOHN (178i5-l 800), journalist, by him because he was disappointed of an 
editor of the * Morning Chronicle,' was j expected increase of income. The failure of 
born in a poor cottage on the farm called this engagement seems to have harl a de- 
Bumhouses, four miles north of Dunse in '. moralising ettect ujion Black. He fell into 
Berwickshire. His father, Ebenezer Black, ' the coarse indulgences of low dissipaticm, 
had been a pedhir in Perthshire, of the stamp I quarrelled with his employer, frt)m whom 
of Wordsworth's hero in the * Excursion.' he was receiving a salary of 150/. a year. 
In the decline of life he accepted employ- j and distressed his best friends. His friend 
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Mudford was then in London and editor of a adequate by the court. Black, in full ex- 

* Universal Magazine/ to which Black con- pectation of a divorce, had offered marriage 

tributed articles on the Italian drama and to an old friend, who became his housekeeper 

on German literature in 1807-8-9. and bore the name of Mrs. Black. The 

Bv Mudford's persuasion he left Edinburgh imdivorced wife did not fail to extract money 
for London in 1810. Dr. C. Mackay gives from her husband. This pertinacious perse- 
as a doubtful statement of Black himself, cut ion went on for many years, 
that he walked with a few pence in his pocket This episode in Blaclrs career explains the 
all the way from Berwickshire to London, disorganisation of his official labours which 
subsisting on the hospitality of farmers. He led to a quarrel with Mr. Perry. Due ex- 
carried a letter of intrf>duction to Mr. Cromek, planation being given the breach was healed, 
eng^ver and publisher, who received him at In 1817 Mr. Perry's liealth was giving way, 
once into his iriendly home. Three months and the functionsofeditorgraduaUy devolved 
after his arrival in London he was engaged on Black* 

as a reporter by James Peny, an Aberdonian, The * Morning Chronicle ' was the most 

who, with another Scotsman named Gray,had uncompromising of all the oi)position papers, 

in 1789 become proprietors of the * Morning and Black maintained its iK)sit ion, being much 

Chronicle.* Besides reporting Black had to assisted by the counsels of Mr. James Mill, 

translate the foreign C()rresi>ondence. As At one time there was scarcely a day that 

a reporter he was considered to be very they did not walk together from the India 

rapid, but Mr. Proby, the manager of the House giving and receiving political inspira- 

paper, used to say that Blacks principal tion. John Stuart Mill wrote of Black: 

merit consisted in the celerity witli which * He played a really important part in the 

he made his way from the House*of Commons progress of English opinion for a number of 

to the Strand. He was already, in 1810, years which was not properly recognised. I 

engaged in translating into English * Hum- liave always considered Black as the first 

boldt's Political Essay on Xew Spain,' which , journalist who carried criticism and the spirit 

was published in four volumes (1811-12). of reform into the details of English insti- 

In 1813 Black completed the translation of tutions. Those who are not old enough to 

a quarto volume of * Travels in Norway and remember those times can hardly Mieve 

Lapland, by l^opold von Buch,* and, in what the state of public discussion then was. 

1814, * Berzelius on a System of Mineralogy.' People now and then attacked the constitu- 

In 1814 he translated * SchlegeVs Lectures tion and the boroughmongers, but no one 

on Dramatic Literature,' and the * Memoirs thought of censuring the law or the courts 

of Goldoni.' of justice, and to say a word against the 

At the house of one of his London friends unpaid magistracy was a sort of blasphemy. 
Black was introduced, in the autumn of Black was the writer who carried the war- 
1812, to his friend's mistress, who was not fare into these subjects, and by doing so he 
averse to a marriage which her old lover broke the spell. Very early in his editorship 
seemed anxious to j)rr.mote. Black fell into he fought a great battle for the freedom of 
the snare, and five days later, in the month rei)orting preliminary investigations in the 
of DecemlM-T 1812, they were married. The j)olice courts. He carried his point, and the 
union was a most unhappy one. His wife victory was permanent. Another subject on 
made no pretence of love for him. In the which his writings were of the gfreatest 
space f)f two months she had involved him service was the freedom of the press on 
in debt, sold some of his furniture, and matters of religion. All these subjects were 
clandest inely renewed acquaintance with her Black's own' {Private Letfery 1809). At 
former lover. Black bore patiently with her the outset of his editorial career he attracted 
whims. Before the beginning of March 1813 much ])ublic attention by his determined 
she left him altogether, and Black knew how condemnation of the authorities in their con- 
much she and their common friend had be- duct at Manchester in the affair long known 
fooled him. He challenged the betrayer, as the Peterloo massacre (16 Aug. 1819). 
But the sj)ell was not broken. His wife Wd In the matter of the queen's trial the 
only to write him a i>enitent letter to obtain '■ 'Chronicle* leaned to the unpopular side, 
from him the money supplies she demanded, deeming her majesty guilty, ana the circula- 
In 1814, however, he sought a divorce. An tion of the paper was greatly diminished, 
arrangement was made that the wife should In 1821 Mr. Perry died, and his executors 
go to Scotland and be domiciled there long sold for 42,000/. the newspai)er which thirtv 
enough to sue for a divorce on her petition, years before had been l>ought for 150/. Black 
The project, however, failed, the proof of j retained his post of editor, but the new pro- 
domicile of both parties not being deemed . prietor, Mr. Clement, owner also of the ' Ob- 
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server' and of ^BelFa Ldfe/ had not the 

C' ^ic spirit of his predecessor, and the paper 
n to decline in a commercial sense. In 
1834 it was again sold for the sum of 10,500/. 
to Sir John Easthope and two partners. The 
* Times ' had distanced the * Chronicle,' when, 
by a sudden change in its ]K)litics in 1835, 
it caused numl^ers of its whig sul)scribers 
to abandon it and support the * Chronicle.' 
Black was so elated by this turn of fortune 
that he exclaimed, *Now our readers will 
follow me anywhere I like to lead them ! ' 

In 1835 Black fought a duel with John 
Arthur Roel)uck. The latter had published 
a pamphlet in which cowardice was attri- 
buted to the editor of the * Chronicle.' A 
meeting to(^k place at which the principals 
fired t"wice, and the seconds nearly engaged 
in mortal combat. 

When Lord Melbourne returned to office 
(8 April 1835) he found a useful ally and a 
congenial companion in Black. A story is ! 
t^ld of the prime minister having vowed he 
would make Black a bishop on an occasion 
when he was foiled of his intention to confer 
that dignity on Sydney Smith. Black su])- 
ported the ministry with all his powers, and 
wrote some specially vigorous articles against 
Sir Robert Peel in 1839. Melbourne during his 
next administration professed a desire to servo 
Black, who declined the offer on the ground 
that he * lived happily on his income.' * Then 



by 



I envy you,' said the peer, *and 



you're the only man I ever did.' With Lord 
Palmerston he did not get on quite so well. ! 
He once vexed the soul of the busy foreign • 
secretary by launching out into half an hours , 
dissertation on the ethnological peculiarities ; 
of the yellow-haired races of Finland, when \ 
the business of the interview was simply to 
know what the government meant to do 
at a certain crisis in foreign affairs. Lord 
Brougham was very intimate with 'Dear 
Doctor,' as he styled Black, a title derisively 
applied by Cobwtt, and not agreeable to 
Slack's ears. It wa.-^ Black's great pleasure 
to encourage the budding talents of the young 
"writers around him, and among others that 
of Charles Dickens, who began his literary 
career as a reporter for the * Chronicle.' Lat- 
terly there was thought to \ye a decline of 
energy in the management of the paper, and 
Black, in 1843, received an intimation that 
his resignation would be accepted. Black, 
who was now sixty years old, nad saved no 
money, and had to part with his beloved 
books, some 30,000 volumes. Friends and 
admin^rs rallied round him, and a sum, to 
which the proprietors of the * Chronicle ' con- 
tributed, was raised sufficient to bny him an 
annuity of 160L His old friend Mr. Walter 



Coulson placed a comfortable cottage at Snod- 
land, near Maidstone, at his disposal, and 
there Black passed the remaining twelve 
years of his life in the study of his favourite 
Greek, chiefly the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures, and in the assiduous practice of 
gardening. Black's Newfoundland dogs, Cato 
and Plutus, were as well known as himself. 
One of them rescued from the Thames a boy 
who subsequently attained a seat on the 
judicial bench. Mr. James Grant describes 
Black in his latter years as having * the blunt 
and bluff appearance of a thickset farmer 
. . . never seen in the streets without being 
accompanied by a large mastiff (? Newfoimd- 
land). and a robust stick in his hand.' He 
died 15 June 1855. 

[Hunt's Fourth EstAtc ; Mackay's Forty Years' 
Rocollections ; Grant's Newspaper Press ; Black's 
Private Papers.] R. H. 

BLACK, JOSEPH, M.D. (1728-1799), 
an eminent chemist, was born in 1728 at 
Bordeaux, where his father, John Black, 
carried on the business of a wine-merchant. 
John Black was a native of Belfast, but of 
Scottish extraction, and married a daughter 
of Robert Gordon, of the Gordons of Hill- 
head in Aberdeenshire, like himself engaged 
in the Bordeaux wine trade, by whom he 
had eight sons and five daughters. The 
worth of his sterling character and well- 
informed mind obtained for him the friend- 
ship of Montesquieu. At the age of twelve 
Joseph Black was placed at a grammar school 
in Belfast, and in 1740 proceeded thence to 
the university of Glasgow. There he chose 
medicine as his profession, and became en- 
amoured of chemistry through the teachings 
of William CuUen, the first in Great Britain 
to raise the science to its true dignity. Cullen 
noted Black's aptitude, promoted him from 
the class-room to the laboratory, and im- 
parted to him, as his assistant, his own 
singular dexterity in experiment. 

When Black went to Edinburgh to com- 
plete his medical education in 1750 or 1751, 
he found an active controversy in progress 
as to the mode of action of the lithontriptic 
medicines then recently introduced into the 
pharmacopoeia. He took up the subject, and 
finding himself, in 1752, on the brink of an 
important discovery, he postponed taking his 
degree until its proofs were assured. Thf^re 
is, perhaps, no other instance of a graduation 
thesis so weighted with significant novelty 
as Black's * De humore acido k cibis orto, et 
Magnesia alba,' presented to the faculty 
11 June 1754. Developed and ^perfected, it 
was read before the Meoiical Society of Edin- 
burgh 5 June 1755, published in the second 
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volume of 'Essays and Obser\-at ions' (1750^, heat/ In 1760 he bepin to meditate on the 

with the title * Experiments upon Magnesia perplexing slowness with which ice melts, and 

alba, Quicklime, and some other Alxaline water is dissipated in boiling. He divined the 

Substances/ and subsequently twice reprinted cause in 1757, and ascertained it in 17*31. A 

(1777 and 1782). large quantity of heat, he found, is consumed 

As a model for philosophical investigation in bringing about these changes in the state 

this essay was, by Brougham and Kobison, of aggregation, and is thus rendered insen- 

placed second only to the * Optics ' of Newton, sible to the thermometer. The cause of this 

Its importance in chemical history is two- disappearance, according to modem theorv, 

fold. By setting an example of the success- is the employment of the absorbed heat ui 

ful use of the balance, it laid the foundation | doing work — that is, conferring * potential 

of quantitative analysis ; and by the distinc- energy ' on material particles ; in Black's 

tion of qualities conveyed in it between view it was the formation of a quasi-chemi- 

' fixed * and common air, it opened the door cal combination between those particles and 

to pneumatic chemistry. I7p to that time the subtle fluid of heat. But this erroneous 

the causticity of alkalis after exposure to conception in no way detracted from the im- 

strong heat had been universally attributed portance of his discovery. The decisive ex- 

to an acrid principle derived from fire. Black periment of obtaining from water during 

showed that they lost instead of gained in congelation an amount of heat e^ual to that 

weight by calcination; and that what they j expended or rendered Mat4?nt' in its liquefac- 

lost was a kind of * air * ])reviously * fixed ' in tion was performed in December 1 701 . This 

them, and neutralising, by its acid qualities, quantity ne measured at rather more than 

their native causticity. The eflervescence of would have sufficed to raise the temperature 

' mild ' and non-effervescence of * caustic ' of the same weight of water 140** Fahrenheit 



alkalis when dissolved in acids were alleged 
in countenance of the new theory, which, 



(accurately 143°). He, however, considerably 
underestimated the latent heat of steam, 



nevertheless, encountered a vigorous, though fixing it, with his pupil Irvine's assistiince, 
futile, opposition in Germany. It was pointed ; 9 Oct. 1 704, at 750° (later at 810°) instead of 
out in the same remarkable treatise that 907°. The results of this brilliant investi- 
magnesia, until then generally held to Ix^ a gation not only formed the basis of modem 
variety of lime, formed, with the same acids, thermal science, but gave the first impulse 
wholly different salts, and was consequently to Watt's improvements in the steam-engine, 
to be regarded as a distinct substance. 

Black was fully aware of the vastness of 
the field of research thrown wide by the dis- 
covery (or rather individualization) of fixed , _ . 

air, named by Lavoisier in 1784 'carbonic downwards carefullv taught the doctrine of 
acid' (Mem. de VAcad. 1781, p. 456). In, latent heat in his lectures, dwelling with 
1757 lie ascert^iined its effects uj)on animals, \ sedate eloquence on the beneficent effects of 
and its production by respiration, fermenta- i the arrangement in checking and regulating 
tion, and the burning of charcoal (Lectvrfift^ \ the processes of nature. But he published 
ii. 87-8). He also inferred its invariable pre- | nothing on the subject, and was thus scarcely 
sence, in small quantities, in the atmosphere. ; entitled to complain if his ideas were appro- 
Here, liowev«*r, he stopped, leaving the path priated with little or no acknowledgment, 
which he had stnick out to be pursued by To the same society he detailed, 28 March 



and thereby to modern industrial develop- 
ments. Black read an account of his suc- 
cessful experiments before a literary society 
in Glasgow, 23 April 1702, and from 1701 



Cavendish, Priestley, and Lavoisier. 

On the removal of Cullen to Edinburgh, 
Black was appointed in 1750 to replace him 
in the chair of anatomy and chemistry in the 



17<}0, a series of experiments instituted with 
the object of testing the validity of thermo- 
metrical indications. He originated, mori»- 
over, the theory of * si)ecific heat,' or of the 



university of Glasgow ; but dissatisfied with , various thermal * capacities * of different 
his qualifications for the former post, he ex- bodies, but committed it to Irvine to workout, 
changed duties with the professor of medicine, I Still treading in his master's footsteps, 
and lectured during the ensuing ten years Black became, on Cullen's advancement to 
with much care and success on the institutes a higher }K)St in 170<J, professor of medicine 
of medicine. He was at the same time in and chemistry in the university of Edinburgh, 
largf* practice as a physician, and devoted the | Hiscareerthenceforward was exclusively that 



most anxious care to the welfare of his 
patients. Nevertheless he found time to 
complete the second achievement in science 
with which his name remains associated. 
This is the discovery of what is termed 'latent 



of a teacher. Restricting his medical practice 
to a narrow circle of friends, and abandoning 
all thought of original re8«*arch, he concen- 
trated his powers upon the effective discharge 
of his official duties. His success was con- 
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spicuous. During above thirty years he in- 
culcat€*d the elements of chemistry upon en- 
thusiastic and continually growing audiences. 
* It could not be otherwise/ Robison wrote 



w^hich his genius, as it were, compelled him 
to make. 

A perhaps more prevailing reason for his 
inaction was the w^eakness of his constitution. 



in 1803. * His personal appearance and , The least undue strain, whether physical or 
manner were those of a gentleman, and pecu- | mental, produced spitting of blood, and it 
liarly pleasing. His voice in lecturing was was only by the most watchful precautions 
low, but fine; and his articulation so dis- that he maintained unbroken, though feeble, 
tinct that he was perfectly well he^rd by an health. From 1793, however, it visibly de- 
audieiice consisting of several hundreds. His clined, and he led, mort* and more completely, 
discourse was so plain and perspicuous, his the life of a valetudinarian. In 1795 Charles 
illustrations by experiment so apposite, that Hope was appointed his coadjutor in hispro- 
his sentiments on any subject never could fessorship; m 1797 he lectured for the last 
be mistaken, even by the most illiterate ; and time. The end came Dec. 1799 (Dr. G. 
his instructions were so clear of all hypo- Wilson, in Proc, Moyal Soc. Edinburgh^ ii. 
thesis or conjecture, that the hearer rested 238), just in the way he had often desired. 
on his c<mclusions with a confidence scarcely * Being at table,* Ferguson relates, * with his 
exceeded in matters of his own experience ' usual fare, some bread, a few prunes, and a 
CBlkcs^^ Lectures, preface, Ixii). Hislectures measured quantity of milk diluted with water, 
liad thus a powerml efiect in popularising and having the cup in his hand when the last 
chemistrv ; and attendance upon tliem even i stroke of the pulse was to be given, he ap- 
uame to W a fashionable amusement. , peared to have set it do'WTi on his knees. 

Black was a prominent member of the which were joined together, and in the action 
intellectual society by which Edinburgh was expired witliout spilling a drop, as if an ex- 
then disting:uished. Amongst his intimates ' periment had been purposely made to evince 
were his relative and colleague Adam Fer- the facility with which he departed.' The 
guson, Hume, Hutton^ A. Carlyle, Dugald provisions of his will curioualv illustrated 
Stewart, and John Robison. Adam Smith, the just but cold precision of liis modes of 
with whom he knit a close friendship at \ thought. He divided his property, without 
Glasgow, used to say that *no man had less ' specification of its amount, into 10,000 por- 
nonsense in his head than Dr. Black.' He i tions, * parcelled to a numerous list of rela- 
was one of James Watt's earliest patrons, I tives, in shares, in numbers or fractions of 
and kept up a constant correspondence with i shares, according to the degree in which they 
him. Though grave and r».'»*.»rved. Black was ' were proper objects of his care or solicitude/ 
gentle and sincere, and it is recorded of him i He was never married, but lived on the best 
that he never lost a friend. He was at the ' terms with his family. His morals were 
same time gifted with a keen judgment of i irreproachable, his habits abstemious, his 
character, and with the power of expressing frugality was free from parsimony. Indif- 
that judgment in an * indelible phrase.* In i ferent to fame, he disliked the publicity of 
person he is described as * rather above the authorship, and never could be induced to 
middle size; he was of a slender make ; his vindicate claims which his friends held to be, 
countenance was placid, and exceedingly ; in many quarters, encroached upon. He 




ana unaffected in manner, * he was of most ', Hist, de la Chimie^ ii. 3o3) : Lavoisier ac- 
easy approach, affable, and readily entered knowledged himself his discij)l»^. Black, on 
into conversation, whether serious or trivial.* his side, while professing the highest admira- 
Xor did he disdain elegant accomplishments, tion for Lavoisier s genius, and admitting his 
In his youth he both sang and played taste- discoveries, intensely dislikiMl what he re- 
fully upon the flute. He had talent for garded as his premature genernlisat inns. * Che- 
painting, and * figure of every kind excited mistry,* he obser\*ed, * is not yet a science. 
nis attention . . . even a retort or a crucible We are verv' far from the knowledge of first 
was to his eye an example of beauty or de- principles. We should avoid everything that 
formity.* But love of propriety, the same has the pretensions of a full system* (2>r^//r<»j», 
authority informs us, was his leading senti- ' note xxvi.) This philosophic caution was 
ment. Indeed, his mind was so nicely balanced I eminently characteristic. 
as to be deficient in motive power. He had ! Amongst other honours Black was elected 
all the faculties of invention, but lacked I member of the Paris and St. Petersburg Aca- 



fervour to keep them at work. Hence the 
slackness with which he pursued discoveries 



demies of Sciences, of the Society of Medi- 
cine of Paris, as well as of the Koval Society 
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of Edinburgh, and of the Royal Colle/^e of the value of quinine as a remedy for agiie. 
Physicians. He was, besides, first physician In 1855 Black wrote a short treatise : * Chlo- 
to his maje-'ty for Scotland. It is worth ! roform; how shall we ensure safety in its 
notice that he made, in 17(J7, the first attempt administration? ' In 1867 he revised the 
to inflate a balloon with hydrogen (Hd. En- I^tin part of the ' Nomenclature of Diseases ' 
cycl. iii. (pt. ii.) 553). His lectures w«jre for the College of Physicians, of which he 
published by Robison in 1803 from notes was a fellow and three times censor. In 187(5 
found after Iiis death, eked out by those of he published a popular lecture on * Respira- 
his hearers, in two quarto volumes, entitled tion,' a pamphlet on 'Scurvy,* and an * Essay 
' Lectures on the Elements of Chemistry, on the Use of the vSpleeu.' His sceptical 
delivered in the University of Edinburgh.* turn of mind is noticeable in all : he doubts 
A German translation by Crell appeared at whether chloroform ever causes death except 
Hamburg in 1804-5, and again in 1818, in by simple suftbcation, doubts whether lime 
four vols. 8vo. Black communicated to the juice prevents scurvy, and doubts whether 
Royal Society of London a paper ' On the , the spleen does anything but regulate the 
supposed Effect of Boiling upon Water in current of the blood. His scepticism was an 
disposing it to freeze more n»adily, ascertained infirmity which prevented his accumulated 
by Experiment' (PhiL Trans, (xv. 124), and ' observation from yielding its proper fruit, 
to that of Edinburgh * An Analysis of the but it did not affect his personal relations 
Waters of some Hot Springs in Iceland ' ^ with mankind. He was sound in his judg- 
(Tram. R. Soc. Ed. iii. 96). Two letters by ment of character, firm in his friendship, and 




[Ferguson, Trans. R. Soc. VA. v. 101 (Hist, of Hospital Rei>ort.s, vol. xv., and his former 
Soo.); Robison's Pref. to Black's Lectures ; I *^o^^ P'^JS^cian, Dr. R. Bridges, published in 
Thomas Thomson, M.D., Brewster's Ed. Eucycl. I I^'^ a Ijfitm poem dedicated to Dr. Black, 
iii. (pt. ii.), 548 ; Sir A. Granf.s University of ; and describing in Ovidian verse his personal 
Edinburgh, ii. 395; Bibl. Britannique, xxviii. 1 appearance, character, and manner of t^ach- 
133, 324 (1805); Phil. Mag. x. 157 (1801); ing. 

PorTrfite *383 f^ ' ^'^'^"^^"y'" ^''^' ''^j^'lf'^^'^ [Southey's Memoir ; personal knowledge.] 



N. M. 

BLACK, ROBERT, D.D. (1762-1817), 
Irish presbyterian minister, was bom in 
1752, the eldest son of ^'alentine Black, a 
farmer at MuUabrack, co. Armagh. In 1770 
he entered the class of ethics under Dr. 



BLACK, PATRICK, M.D. (1813-1879), 
physician, was son of Colonel Patrick Black, 
of the Bengal cavalry, and like his father 
was called after his ancestor. Sir Patrick 
Dun, president of the Irish College of Phy- 
sicians in 1681. He was born at Aberdeen Thomas Reid at Glasgow. He was licensed 
in 1813, was sent to Eton in 1828, matri- by the Armagh presbytery, declined in 1776 
culated at Christ Church in 1831, and gra- a call to Keady, co." Annagh, and in the 
duated M.D. at Oxford in 1836. In 1842 he following year, on the death of Alexander 
was elected assistant physician to St. Bar- Colville, M.D., the non-subscribing minister 
tholomew's Hospital, in 1851 warden of its of Dromore, co. Down, he accept^nl the call 
college, in 1860 physician to the hospital, of this congregation, which returned to the 
and somewhat later lecturer on medicine in jurisdiction of the general svnod of Ulster, 
the school. Black was a tall and handsome Black was ordained at Dromore by the 
man, and the trust which his open counte- ' Armagh presbytery on 18 June 1777* On 
nance encouraged was never disappointed. \ 16 Feb. 1/82 lie attended the convention of 
He was a careful obser^'er, a just reasoner, ; Irish volunteers at Dungannon as Captain 
well read in medicine, a scholar who enjoyed | Robert Black, and seconded the resolution 
literature, a physician who, as one of his adopted in favour of catholic emancipation, 
patients remarked, hastened no one into the i Like other ministers of that date, he some- 
grave, yet he never attained a large prac- ' times preached in regimentals, and with 
tice. That he was a man of considerable pro- dnunhead for book-rest. He attended also 
perty perhaps stood in his way, but another the second great Dungannon convention on 



reason was that he had so little belief in 



8 Sept. 1783, when his eloijuence attracted 



treatment that both students and patients \ the attention of Frederick Augustus, earl of 



pierceived that he regarded his own prescrip- 
tion as a ceremonial obser^'-ance ratner than 
u a practical measure. He even questioned 



Bristol and bishop of Deny, and of Robert 
Moore of Molenan near Derry. Hence his 
call to First Derry, where he was installed 
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by the Derry presbytery on 7 Jan. 1784 as enough to cause the expulsion of an elder 
colleague to David Young. On 2 Dec. 1788 who, in the course of debate, had laid charges 
he was elected synod agent for the ret/ium ' against him in connection with the bounty. 
donuMf in succession to James Laing. He ' Black was a strong opponent of the esta- 
delivered an applauded oration at the cen- blishment of the Belfast Academical Insti- 
tenary commemoration (7 Dec. 1788) of the tution (opened 1814) ; at the synod of 1815, 
closing of the gates of iJerry. As agent for in Black's absence from ill-health, a resolution 
the royal bounty, he exerted himself to se- was passed in its favour ; in the same year 
cure its augmentation ; in 1792, by help of government made the institution an annual 
the Earl of Charlemont, Henry Grattan, and grant of 1,500/. Next year the grant was 
Colonel Stewart of Killymoon, the Irish par- ; withdra\^Ti on political grounds, but Black 
liament passed a favourable resolution, and ' vainly endeavoured, in two successive years, 
500/. a year was added to the grant, thus in- to procure the rescinding of the synod's reso- 
creasing the dividend from a1x)ut 10/. to 32/. lution. His defeat was softened by a not 
(Irish currencv). In gratitude for his ser- very successful public dinner, given by his 
vices the svno^ in 1793 presented Black with admirers in Belfast. Black was a man whose 
a piece of plate. The seditious tendencies ambition could not brook repulses ; his tem- 
now beginning to appear in the volunteer perament alternated between geniality and 
movement excited his alarm, and he delivered gloom. Loss of leadership unhinged his 
a solemn warning against them in a speech spirit. He threw himself over the railing of 
at a meeting of the parishioners of Temple- Derry Bridge, and was drowned in the Foyle, 
more held in Derry Cathedral on 14 Jan. on the evening of 4 Dec. 1817. His body 
1793 (see abstract in Belfast Sews-Letter^ appears to have been filched from its grave. 
25 Jan. 1793). He never, however, receded There is a curious caricature engraving of 
from the positions he had taken in favour of ' Black in *The Patriotic Miscellany,' 1805, a 
parliamentary reform and catholic emanci- collection of squibs relating to the Down 
pat ion. In the rebellion of 1798 he was election of that year. It represents him as 
strongly on the side of constituted authority, a short corpulent man, with a large head and 
and had great influence as the friend and strong profile. He had married his cousin, 
correspondent of Castlereagh. One form in Margaret Black (who died in April 1824), 
which this influence was exercised was a and left three sons and two daughters. He 
further increase of the regium donum^ which | published: 1. * A Catechism.' 2. SSubstance 
from 1804 was distributed in three classes of Two Speeches delivered at the Meeting of 
(100/., 75/., and 50/. ), the agent being hence- Synod in 1812, with an Abstract of the Pro- 
forth appointed not by the synod but by the ceedings relative to the Kev. Dr. Dickson,' 
government. Black held this office till his Dublin, 1812. 




general synod.' In 1800 or 1801 the degree Irtlund, 2na series, 1880; Porti^rs' Irish Presb. 
<»f D.D. was sent him by an American col- Biog. Sketches, 1883; Min. of Gen. Synod, 1824.] 
lege. As a speaker he had no equal in his A G. 

<lay. In theology he was strongly suspected 

of heresy, a view which is countenanced by BLACEl, WILLIAM (1749-1829), phy- 
the fact that in 1804 he endeavoured to se- sician, was born in Ireland; studied medicine 
cure as his colleague William Porter, whose , (according to Munk, Coll, Phyi*. iii. 367) at 
Arianism was openlv known. His local Leyden, and took his de^ee as 3I.D. there 
prestige was impaired by the circumstances , 20 March 1772 with an inaugural disserta- 
of CastlereagVs defeat at the county Down tion * De diagnosi, prognosi, et causis mortis 
election of 1806, but his influence at Dublin in febribus.' He received the license of the 
Castle was equally stronjf with all ministries. , College of Physicians 2 April 1787, and 
In 1809 the synod pubbcly thanked him for afterwards practised in London, residing in 
his exertions in procuring the act of parlia- , Piccadilly. He appears to have retired from 
ment incorporating the widows' fund. In practice before liis death, wliich occurred at 
1813 his controversy with W^illiam Steele . Hammersmith in December 1829. 
Dickson, D.D. [q. v.], one of the chief victims | Black did not attain any remarkable emi- 
of the rebellion of^ 1798, was ended by a . nence in his profession, but wrote some 



synodical resolution declaring that words in 
a previous resolution (1799), complained of 
by Dickson, had been 'inaccurately used;' 
but Black's influence was still powerful 

VOL, T. 



books which are not without value as illus- 
trating the application of the statistical 
method to meaicine. He was one of the 
first writers, at least in England, who 

I 
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showed that statistics, whicli had been pre- possessing estates in Oxfordshire and Buck- 
viously employed chiefly in political and , inghamshire, he imbibed his love of religion, 
commercial mat tersy might be of great ser- and also his thirst for antiquarian knowledge, 
vice to the progress of medicine. He was educated at a private school, and at 

Being invited to deliver the * annual ora- seventeen years of age became himself a 
tion'beforethe Medical Society of London, he tutor among families residing at Tulse Ilill 
expanded this lecture into an octavo volume, and neighbourhood. 

entitled * A Comparative View of the Mor- As a reader at the British Museum he 
tality of the Human Si)ecies at all Ages, and became acquainted with many literary men, 
of Diseases and Casualties, with Charts and through whose influence he obtained a situa- 
Tables,' published in 1788. Before half the tion in the Public Becord Office, attaining at 
first edition was sold he cancelled the re- last to the position of assistant keeper. It 
mainder and brought out a second and cor- was during the time he filled this post that 
rected edition, as * An Arithmetical and he corrected the errors in Rymer's ' Foedera.' 
Medical Analysis of the Diseases and Mor- He was a prolific writer, especially on anti- 
tali ty of the £[uman Sjjecies,' 8vo, London, quarian subjects. He prepared an edition of 
1789. In this his design was to exhibit tne British part of the ' Itinerary of Anto- 
births, mortality, diseases, and casualties as ninus ' (never issued), and contributed to 
being subject to arithmetical proof, to con- ; Samuel Bentley^s * Excerpta Historica.* He 
struct in fact a 'medical arithmetic,' a catalogued the manuscripts of the Ashmolean 
phrase evidently suggested by the * Political Museum at Oxford, the Arundel MSS. in the 
Arithmetic ' of Sir W. Petty. Although ; library of the College of Arms, and Colfe's 
the efforts of Black have long been eclipsed library at Lewisham, and left behind him a 
by the brilliant results of Louis, Quetelet, monograph on the Boman mile, which still 
and others in the same field, they had con- awaits eoiting and publication, 
siderable importance in their day. The * Dis- ' At the time of his death he was in nomi- 
sertation on Insanity ' is an expansion of a . nation for, and would have been elected on, 
chapter in this book, and was based on ob- i the council of the Society of Antiquaries. 



ser^'ations furnished bvan ofticial of Bethle- 



He was one of the earliest members of the 



hem Hospital. His * Sketch of the History British Archaeological Society, the Surrey, 
of Medicine 'is a slight work, but was trans- London and Middlesex, and Wiltshire 
latvd into French by Coray. Archajological Societies, and the founder of 

He wrote : 1. ' A Historical Sketch of , the Chronological Institute of London, Pales- 
Medicine and Surgery from their Origin to tine Archaeological Association, and Anglo- 
the Present Time, with a Chronological Chart biblical Institute, besides being a member of 
of Medical and Surgical Authors,' 8vo, Lon- the Camden Society. 

don, 1782. In French, Paris, an vi. (1798). . His religious views were somewhat pecu- 
2. *A Dissertation on Insanity, illustrated liar. He was the pastor of a small sect 
with tables from between two and three . called the Seventh Day Baptists, whose 
thousand cases in Bedlam,' 8vo, London, j chapel is in Mill Yard, Leman Street, White- 
1810; second edition 1811. 8. * Observa- chai)el, and maintained that Saturdav was 
tions, Medical and Political, on the Small- I the Sabbath. Black died 12 April "^1872. 

S)x, the Advantages and Disadvantages of ! As a conscientious and painstaking antiquary, 
eneral Inoculation, and on the Mortality of he has had few equals in the present century. 
Mankind at every age,' 8vo, London, 1781. [PriTato infommtion.l J. A. 

4. *Beasons for preventing the French, under 1 

the mask of Lil)erty, from trampling on I BLACKADDER, ADAM (/. 1074- 
Euroj)e,'8vo, 1792. 5. * Observations on Mili- ' 1696), covenanter, was second son of the 
tarv and Political Affairs by General Monk,' ■ elder John Blackadder [q. v.], brother of Dr. 
new edition, 8vo, 1796 (the last on authority j William Blackadder [q. v.], physician toWil- 
of Bioff, Diet, of Lhiiiff Avfhorsy 1816). His liam III, and of Lieutenant'-colonel John 
portrait, engraved by Stanier, was published Blackadder Tq. v.l He was bom about 1669. 

He was bred to the mercantile profession in 



by Sewell, 1790. 

plunk's Coll. Physicians, ii. 367 ; Biog. Diet. 
of Living Authors (1816).] J. F. P. 

BLACK, WILLIAM HENRY (1808- 
1872), antiquary, was the eldest son of John 



Stirling, and in November 1674, while still an 
apprentice, he was, along with several others, 
apprehended, because he had not subscribed 
the * Black Bond * of history, and for attending 
convent icles. The entire household remained 



Black of Kintore, in Aberdeenshire, and ', steadfast to their fatJier. His eldest brother 
was bom 7 May 1808. Prom his mother, I (Dr. Blackadder) presented a petition to the 
who came of a good family (the Langleys), ' privy council, and obtained his temporaiy re- 



Blackadder 



I'S 
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lease. He was at least twice subsequently im- 
prisoned, once in Fife, and once in Blackness 
Castle. In the latter his and Welsh's dun- 
geons are still sho^^'n. His seizure and im- 
prisonment in Blackness was for having been 
present at his father's preaching near Bor- 
row8townne83(Linlithgowshire), on which oc- 
casion no fewer than twenty-six children were 
baptised. Compelled by persecution to be an 
exue, Blackadder is found next in Sweden. 
He was a merchant in Sweden for nine years. 
Haying married a Swedish lady, whom he 
had converted from Lutheranism to presbyte- 
rian Calvinism, they were obliged to fly the 
country. The penalty at the time for a 
Swede who changed to Catholicism or Cal- 
Tinism was death. About the close of 1684 
he was settled in Edinburgh. Twelve years 
later his name is found in the Darien Papers 
(Bannatyne Club, 1849) among the sub- 
scribers to the Darien Company — ' 26 ^larch 
1696. Adam Blackader, mercliant in Edin- 
burgh, as factor for his brother, Captain John 
Blackader, in Flanders, 100/.' He vrrote a 
narrative of his fathers sufferings, worked , 
into Br. Crichton s full ' Life,' which he sub- j 
mitted to Wodrow. He is also known to 
have written a number of political tractates 
on the state of parties and the Darien scheme. 
The date of his death is not discoverable. 

[Authorities cited under Blackaddeb, John ; 
Anderson's Scottish Nation; Wodrow MSS. ; 
Howie's Scots Worthies ; Dodd's Scottish Cove- 
nanters; Gilflllan's Scottish Covenanters.] 

A. B. G. 

BLACKADDEB, JOHN the elder 
(1615-1686), Scotch divine, waa son of John 
blackadder, of the families of Blackadder 
of Blairhall and Tulliealan, whose ancestry 
were fiEunous in border story, and joined 
in the wars of the Roses. H^ was bom in 
December 1615, but where is not known. 
According to Scott {Fastis i. 604), he waa 
bom in 1623. He studied at Glasgow under 
Principal Strang, his imcle. He was early 
distinguished for his scholarship— Oriental, 
Latin, and Ghreek. He took his degree of M.A. 
in 1650. Having received license ne was una- 
nimously called to the parish of Troqueer in j 
1652, 'one of the kirks of Galloway within j 
the presbytery of Dumfiries,' and was or- 
dained 7 Jime 1653. The condition of his 
parish and of the county was deplorable. 
bastardy and profanity were everywhere. 
The Bible was practically unknown. Black- 
adder worked hard to correct these evils. 
Upon the ' intrusion ' of episcopacy on pres- 
byterian Scotland in 1062, the minister of 
iJroqueer was 'extruded' from his church 
and temporarily unprisoned at Edinburgh. 



He afterwards retire<l with wife and family 
to Caitloch, Corsack Wood, and other places. 
But holding his clerical orders to be inde- 
feasible and the enforcement of episcopacy a 
violation of the Act of Union, as well as the 
imposition of a non-scriptural form of church 
government, he preached eloquently to for- 
bidden conventicles among the mountains and 
in the moors and glens and eaves. War- 
rants were again and again issued against 
him, but he contrived to escape imprison- 
ment, and with Welsh, Peden, Cargill, and 
other covenanters, continued to preach. 

In 1666, 1674, 1677, the records of the 
priv^ council show that letters for his appre- 
nension were issued. On one particular oc- 
casion, when he delivered a sermon at Kinkell, 
the people crowded to hear him, notwith- 
st anaing t he absolut e commands, w it h threat s, 
of Archbishop Sharp. When the irate pre- 
late — a renegade presbyterian — ordered the 
provost to march out the militia to disperse 
the congregation, he was told it was impos- 
sible, 'as the militia had gone there as wor- 
shippers.' In 1674 Blackadder was outlawe<l, 
and a heavy reward offered for his body. He 
fled to Rotterdam in 1678, and there aided 
in ' healing differences ' between the presby- 
terian ministers, Fleming and M'Ward. He 
was again in Edinburgh in June 1679. On 
5 April 1681 he was * made prisoner in his 
house at Edinburgh,' and after a form of 
examination was sent to the Bass Rock. 
After four years of rigid imprisonment his 
health finally gave way. The privy council, 
in hot haste, gave permission to nim to leave, 
on condition of confining himself to Edin- 
bur^. But it was too late, and he died on 
the Bass in January 1686. 

Blackadder succeeded to, but never assumed, 
a baronetcy which had been conferred on a 
member of an elder branch of his family in 
1626. He married, in 1646, Janet Haining, 
daughter of Homer Haining of Dumfries. 
She died 9 Nov. 1688. Their issue were five 
sons (of whom Adam, John, and William are 
separately noticed) and two daughters. 

[Scott's Fasti, i. 604; Anderson's Scottish 
Nation; Min. Glasp^. Univ. Ill; Edin. Guild 
and Reg. (Bass) ; "Wodrow and Kirkton's Hist. ; 
Analecta ; Edin. Christian Instructor, xxiii. ; 
New Statistical Ace. ii. iv. viii. &c. ; Crichton's 
Memoirs, 2nd ed. 1826, full and valuable ; Two 
Sermons on Isaiah liii. 11, in Howie of Loch- 
poin's Faithful f'ontendings, 1780, pp. 72-104 ; 
Bishop Bumet'8 Life.] A. B. G. 

BLACKADDER, JOHN the younger 
(1664-1729), lieutenant-colonel of the Came- 
ronian regiment, waa the fifth son of John 
Blackadder the elder [q. y.], and was horn 
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in the parish of C41encaim, Dumfriesshire, 
14 Sept. 1664. Notwithstanding the persecu- 
tions to which the fatlier was subject, the son, 
after receiving from liim the rudiments of 
classical learning, attended the courses of hu- 
manity and philosophy in the university of 
Edinburgh. Accustometl from infancy to 
frequent conventicles and communions, he ac- 
quired at an early period strong Calvinistic 
convictions and strict and stem views of con- 
duct and duty. "When the n»giment raised by 
the covenanting Cameronians (now the 26th 
of the line ) was embodied bytheF^arlof Angus 
in 1689Jie'«v'olunteered into it as a cadet at the 
pay of si xpence a day. Proba bly th rough his 
intimacy with the commander, Colonel Cle- 
land, who was an ohl college acquaintance, 
he was in a few months promoted lieutenant. 
The rt»giment, by the remarkable stand it 
made against the Highlanders at Dunkeld, 
did service of the liighest im])ortanc»» in quell- 
ing the rebellion. After the reduct ion of the 
Highlands he embarked with the regiment 
for Flanders, and took part in the principal 
sieges and battles in the campaigns of the 
IVince of Orange imtil the peace of Ryswick in 
1(J97. (hi the resumption of the war in 1702, 
Blackadd**r, who had previously obtained 
his captain's commission, served with his old 
regiment in the campaigns of Marlborough. 
In December 1 705 he was promoted major, and 
in ( )ct()ber 1709 raised to tliccommand of the 
regiment. Shortly before the peace of Utrecht 
lu' sold his commission, anil taking up his 
n*sidenc«» at Edinburgh, and afterwards at 
Stirling, he occupied much of his attention 
with ecclesiastical ailkirs, l>ecoming a member 
of the Society for Propagating Christianity, 
and also of the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland. Upon the news of a 
rising in the north in 1715 in behalf of the 
Pretender, ho was appointed colonel of the 
r«»giment raised by th»» city of Glasgow, which 
ho ]K)sted at the bridge of Stirling to guard 
against an attack of the highlanders, who, 
however, werr defented at the Iwittle of She- 
riffniuir. In consideration of his services 
during the reWllion he was, in March 1717, 
ap|M>inted deputy governor (»f Stirling Castle. 
He die<l 31 Aug. 1729, and was buried in the 
West church of Stirling, where a marble 
tablet was erected to his memorv. 

( Life ami Diary of Li<'nT.-cnl. J. Blackader. wl. 
Crifhton, 1824.] * T. F. H. 

BLACKADDER, WILLI AM, M.D. 

(1647-1704), physicinn to William III, the 
eldest son of the elder ,Iohn Blackadder 
fq. V.1, was bom in 1647. He was sent to 
the university of Edinburgh in 1665, and he 
graduated in medicine at Levden in 1680. 



Having in Holland made tlie acquaintance of 
some of the principal political refugees of 
England, he was frequently employed by them 
in important negotiations. He accompanied 
the Earl of Argyle in his expedition to Scot- 
land in 1 685, and having, along with Spence, 
the earl's secretary, put ashore at Orkney to 
obtain information regarding the sentiments 
of the people, he was apprehended and sent 
for examination to Edinburgh. After landing 
at Leith he succeeded by signs in communi- 
cating to his sister, who had joined the crowd, 
the necessity of burning some papers amongst 
tlie luggage forwarde<l to his kxlgings. A 
search therefore revealed nothing of a com- 
promising character: but he was retained 
m prison for more than a year until, through 
a clever device of his brother, he obtained 
writing materials, and sent a letter to Fagel, 
the pensicmer of Holland, who represented 
the case to the British envoy in such a 
way that King James ordered his liberation. 
Thereupon he went to Holland, whence, in 
1688, he was sent to Edinburgli to carry on 
secret negotiations on behalf of the IVinceof 
Orange. Having imprudently ventured into 
the castle, he was seized by order of the go- 
vernor and committed for trial ; but on the 
news of the landing of the Prince of Orange 
he was set at liberty. After the revolution 
he was, in reward of his services, appointed 
phvsician to King "William. He died about 
1704. 

[Crichtfurs Memoirs of R«»v. John Blackadder. 

2nd ed. pp.29.5-301, and Life and Diary of Liout.- 

col. J. Blackador. pp. 28-31 ; "NVo«lrow's Historj- 

of tho f'huri'h of Scotland, ed. Bums, iv. 231, 

! 285, 313.] T. F. H. 

BLACKADEB, CUTHBERT (d, 14Sd\ 
a chieftain of tlie Scottish border, received 
his surname and estate from James II in 
1452 for his success in rewlling the English 
marauders on the ScoU^isli frontier. By his 
prowess he earned for himself the title of the 
* chieftain of the south.' He and his 8<»ven 
sons who accompanied him on liis expeditions 
were also nam(>d, from the darkness of their 
; complexions, tho * Black band of the Black- 
I aders.* "When the kingdom was placed in a 
t posture of defence against Edward IV, the 
! Blackaders raised a force of two hundred and 
seventeen men, and also i)lanted their castle 
with artillery, and left in it a strong garrison. 
During the wars of York and Lancaster 
Cuthbert and his sons took ser\'ice in Eng- 
land, and fought under the banner of the red 
rose. In the fatal battle of Bosworth, 22 Aug. 
1485, he and three of his sons were slain. 

rCrichton*8 Memoirs of the Rev. John Black- 
adder (2nd ed. 1826), pp. 2-4.] T. F. H. 
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BLACKADER, ROBERT. [See Blac- date of the College of Physicians, 22 Dec. 
ADEB.] 1814, and a fellow, 22 Dec. 1815. His pro- 

BLACKALL, JOHN, M.D. (1771-1860), gress from this period was rapid and uuin- 
physician, sixth son of the Rev. Theophilus terrupted, and for a long series of years he 
Blackall, a prebendary of Exeter cathedral, had a great practice in the west of England, 
by his wife Elizabeth Ley, and grandson He was fumed for his skill in diagnosis, and it 
of Bishop Offspring Blackall [q. v.], was was based ujKjn a thorough method of clinical 
bom in bt. Paid's Street, Exeter, 24 Dec. examination. He used no complicated re- 
1771. He was educated at the Exeter gram- medies, was patient in waiting for results, and 
mar school, whence he proceeded to Balliol was justly conlident in the conclusions to 
College, Oxford, as a member of which he whicn he had attaintnl with so much care, 
graduated B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796, M.B. 1797, Dr. Blackall retained his strength and fa- 
and M.D. 2 March 1801. Immediately after culties to an advanced age, and he did not 
taking his first degree he a]>plied himself to relintj^uish private practice till he was eighty. 
the study of medicine at St. Bartholomew's He died at Southemhay, Exeter, 10 Jan. 
Hospital, and it was in its wards, while 1860, and was followed to the grave in the 
worting as the clinical clerk of Dr. John burial-ground of Holy Trinity Church by a 
Latham, that he made the observations on large body of relations and friends and the 
albuminuria which wereafterwards stated and wliole of the medical profession resident 
enlarged in his treatise on dropsies. In 1797 within the city. 

he settled in his native city, and on 1 June in [Brit ish Mcd'ioil .lournftl (Memoir hy Thomjw 
that vear was chosen physician to the Devon simptcr. M.I).), 18(50, pp 75-6 : Munk's Roll o. 
and Exeter Hospital. At this period, how- College of Physicians (1878). iii. 138-41,] 
ever, the medical practice of Exeter was G. C. B. 

engrossed by Dr. Hugh Downman, Dr. Bar- 
tholomew Parr, and Dr. George Daniell, and BLACKALL or BLACKHALL, OFF- 
in 1801 Dr. Blackall resigned his appointment SPRING (1654-1716), bishop of Exeter, did 
at Exeter, and settled at Totness, where he not come into public notice until he was a 
became the physician of the district. His middle-age<l man, and of his early years little 
reputation increased, and in 1807 he returned ' is known. He was bom in London, and in 
to Exeter, where he was a second time elected due time became a member of St. Catherine's 
physician to the Devon and Exeter Hospital, ■ Hall, Cambridge, where, it may be presumed, 
and in 1812 was appointed physician to St. he lived a strictly religious life, for he is men- 
Thomas's Limatic Asylum. In 1813 he tionwl as one of the intimate college friends of 
published his well-known and admirable ' the saintly James Bonm'll [(j. v.], who choso 
* Obser\'ations on the Nature and Cure of : none but tlie godly for his companicms. In 
Dropsies,* London, 8vo, of which there are > 1690 he became rector of South Okenden or 
four editions, and which entitles its author to ; Ockenden in Essex, and in 1694 rector of St. 
a position among medical discoverers. Dropsy ' Mary Aldermary in London ; with this latter 
is the morbid effusion of the serum of the i preferment he also held successive!}' two lec- 
blood into the cavities of the body and into ; tureships in the city. He was next made 
the meshes of its tissues. It had been ob- | chaplain to King AVilliam III, although he 
served from the beginning of medicine, but ' was so strongly suspected of inclining to the 
up to the time of Lower (1669) nothing was exilecl dynasty that he was charged in a 
known of its morbid anatomy. He made ! pamphlet of 1705 with having continued a 
the first step, which was the clemonstration i nonjuror for two years after the revolution. 
that dropy of a limb always follows direct j A sermon preached before the House of Corn- 
obstruction of its veins. BlackalVs discovery mons on 30 Jan. 1699 first brought him into 
came next, and was that dropsy is often as- I notice as a controversialist. The sermon is 
sociated with the presence of albumen in the \ really a very moderate one, in comparison 
urine. His treatise states clearly the relation I with many wliich were wont to Ix? preached 
between albimiinuria and dropsy, and shows ' on such occasions, but in it the preacher 
that he suspected that the kidneys were dis- i made a passing reference — it only takes up 
eased in these cases. The further discovery ; about a twentieth part, of the sennon — to 
of Bright (1836) of the constant relation be- | John Toland, against whom everylxxly was 
tween renal dl^ase and albuminuria is based ' then preaching. In 1()98 Toland in his * Life 
upon the observations first made by Blackall. ' of Milton* disputed the royal authorship of 
Blackall also published (1813) some ob- | the * Icon Basilike,' and took occasion, more 
servations on angina pectoris, a disease then ' sua, to insinuate that, as people were mis- 
much discussed, owing to Heberden's writings taken on this point, so they might be about 
upon it. Blackall was admitted a candi- theauthenticity of many of the early writings 
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II lH)ut eh riHtiuii it Y. BlackliuU not unnaturally mons bear out this reputation. They are 

NiippoMi'd that 'l\)lun<l referred to the New 105 in number, no less than eighty-seTen of 

'IVHtfiincnt, and hinted to the House of Com- them being an exposition of the sermon on 

mons that tlioir pious denigns to suppress the Mount. These eighty-seTen, in especial, 

viriMin<l ininiorahty would not be of much are remarkably clear and exhaustive; they 

(•Herl if til (4 f<»iniduti<>ufl of all revealed religion are written in the homely style which b&- 

witPM t IniM ni)enly ntruck at. Tolaud replied came fashionable soon after the Restoration. 

in liiN well-known * Amvntor/ <leclaring that Unlike the sermons of an earlier date, they 

1mi liiid not referriMl 1o the holy scriptures at contain no quotations from foreign languages, 

all. liliielihall rejoined, and the controversy no fine words, no similes or metaphors, out 

brought liini into such notice that the next they thoroughly grapple with the difficulties, 

y«'ar (I7<K)) he was cluisen Boyle lecturer, never diverge from the subject in hand, and 

rii«! HiibJ«»(!t. he chose was * 'I'lie Sufficiency of are full of weighty matter. "We are not sur- 

u standing Itevehition/ and the seven ser- prised to learn that 'vast numbers both of 

liioiis, |)reache<l at- St. INiul's, which fonued clergy and laity flocked to hear them,^ and 

(hi* It'ct lire, may Imj found in his published that lie was importuned bv many friends to 

worhs. On H MiinOi 1704, th(» anniversary print them. lie intended to do so, but a 

nfC^iiiMMi A Miin*H accession, Hlackhall preached , long sickness, which terminated in his death 

at Mf, hiiiistairs, and on t h(> same occasion in (29 Nov. 1716), prevented him from carrying 

170M III. St. .laiiif's's, In^fon* the (jiiecn, ser- out his intention, so the task was left for his 

inoiiN which calliMl forth the wnith of the friend and brother prelate. Sir William Dawes, 

whiKH. Ill 170)) J^Mijiiniin I ioadly attacked who executed it with fidelity and judgment. 

hiiiii, and a Itui^ ami rather warm contro- The drawback to the series (not to the indi- 

viTHv i<iisii(m1. Pan)|)hl(*t after pamphlet vidual sermons, for each would take not more 

poiinMl I'lirih fn»ni the pn'ss. Among the than half an hour in delivery) is its inordi- 

Nii|)]Mir|(«rs of Hhickhall one is sup]H)sed to nate length. It fills no less than 939 folio 

lia\r hi'i'M iho famous (Miiirles Leslie, and the pages, and this, perhaps, is the reason why it 

piiiii|ihlcl. with the curious title 'The best lias not been acceptea as a standard exposi- 

aiiMWfr I'viM- was iiiiide, ami to which no t ion of the sermon on the Mount. Many of 

aiiMW««r ever will Is' niiidr (not to l>e bi'hind the other sermons have been published sepa- 

Mr. 1 Ioadly ill assunince), \'c.,* bears strong rately. Writing from a literary point of view, 

iiiii'niul rvi<li'iicr of having Iwen written by Felton, in his *Classics,' describes Blackball 

l««"*lii'. Aiiioiij( the supporters of lloadlv as *an excellent writer,' and De la Koche, 

wiMv I hi* witM of the •Tatler.' Blackball in his 'Memoirs of Literature,' calls him * one 




j^n-iii iitiiio\iiiici> <»f ih<> h»w-cliurch ]Mirty. descrilK's it, in language which evidently 

liiirnei , whih* iidinit t iiig t hut Hlackhall wiis came from the heart : ' I, who had the happi- 

'n iiiuii of viiluo and worth,* stnmjjrly repro- ness of a long and intimate friendship with 

l)ati«M I III) apiKMntiiirnt because * his notions him, do sincerely declare that in my whole 

wrrpiill on thi» othi'r side,' and declares that conversation I never met with a more per- 

* ho { Hliiclihall ; siM'ined to condemn the feet pattern of a true christian life in all its 

I{«'\<»liitioii and all that had lK»en done pur- parts than in him.' He showed such *primi- 

Miiatit to it ' (Otni TimvH, hook vii.) Black- tive simplicity and integrity, such constant 

hull also, us w«' hMirn from liC Xeve {Fasti evenness of mind, such imaffected and yet 

hyrhfiitr yl/H/fira/ift', vol. i. ), held with his most ardent pietv towards God.' His son 

biMhopric tlH« iirch<learoiiry of Kxeter until Theophilus(^. 1737)wa8 the father of Samuel 

his druth. Litlh' is known of Bhickhall's Blackall Tq. v."!, and his grandson, also Theo- 

niaiiay.'in.-iit of his diocrsi', oxrejit that he philiis (r/." 1781"), was father of John Blackall 

took a (h't'p iiitrnvHl in the newlv formed [q. v.] 

Hcheii,,^ of <.h«rity scho<»lH, und eiidVavonred [Authorities iudicatc.1 in the text.] J.II. 0. 
to rouse Ins ch'iyv into activity on their be- 

half. I5ut he had a givat reputation in his BLACKALL, SAMl'EL (<f. 1792), di- 

diiy both as a preacher and a writer. His vine, was the son of the Rev. Theophilus 

friend and editor. Sir William Dawes, tells Blackall, chancellor of the diocese of Ex- 
us in the nosthuinous editiim of Blackhall's i eter, and a grandson of Dr. Oflspring Black- 
sermims tliat he had * universally acquired ' all, bishop of Exeter. He received his edu- 

the reputation of being one ot^ the best cation at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 

preachersof his time,' and the published ser- of which he became a fellow and mathe- 
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matical tutor (B.A. 1760, M.A. 1763, B.D. 
1770). Cole, in his manuscript * Athense 
Cantabriffienses,' says: *This gent, in 1771, 
on Mr. Hubbard, a fellow of his college, and 
one to whom he had great obligations, pre- 
paring a Grace, or voting for it, contrary to 
the inclination and disposition of this person, 
publicly hissed him in the Senate House, 
which was a method so unusual and thought 
so indecent, that even he himself was, or pre- 
tended to be, ashamed of it, and made excuses 
about it. On the petitioners against the 
Liturgy and Thirty-nine Articles applying to 
parliament for relief, he was a busy and active 
petitioner and . . . wrote a spirited pamphlet 
against Dr. Hallifax*s three sermons. He is 
a little black man, of no humane aspect, and 
carries his malignancy in his forehead : lie is 
lame of one leg by some accident, and a g^eat 
rower on the water ; a lively and ingenious 
man, plays well on the harpsichord, sings 
well, and draws and etches not amiss. He 
is son to a dignitary of Exeter, and probably 
a degenerate gTandk)n to a quondam bishop 
of that see. I think the Grace Mr. Hubbard 
opposed was that brought in by Mr. Jebb to 
a Dolish subscription in the university.* Black- 
all is mentioned in a sillv poem called * Pot 
Fair' (1780). On 12 July 1786 he was ad- 
mitted to the valuable rectory of Lough- 
borough in Leicestershire on the presentation 
of his college. He died there on 8 May 1 792, 
and a monument to his memory was ]>laced in 
the parish church of Sidmouth, Devonshire. 
Besides publishing some detached sermons he 
took part in the * confessional controversy' 
by addressing * A Letter to Dr. Hallifax upon 
the subject of his three discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge, occa- 
sioned by an attempt to abolish subscription 
to the Thirtv-nine Articles,' 1772. 

[Addit. MS. 5864, f. 65 ; Cantabrigienscs Gra- 
duati (1787). 40 ; Gent. Maif. xxvii. 531; xlii. 
265,446,616, 572, xliii. 69. 1. 225, Ixii. (i.)483; 
Dyer's Hist, of the Univ. of Cambridge, ii. 390 ; 
Lond. Mag. 1757, p. 563 ; Lysons's Devonshire, 
447 ; Nichols's Leicestershire, iii. pt. ii. 900.] 

T. C. 

BLACKBOURNE, JOHN (1683-1741), 
nonjuror, was bom in l(>8t3, and educated 
at Trinity College, Gambridpfe, where he 
became B.A. in 1700, and M.A. in 1705. 
His refusal to recognise the revolutionary 
settlement excluded him from clerical prefer- 
ment. According to Dr. Bowes, who * waited 
on him often in Little Britain, where he lived 
almost lost to the world and hid amongst 
old books,' Blackbourne * lived a very ex- 
emplary, good life, and studied hard, en- 
deavouring to be useful to mankind, both as 



a scholar and divine. To keep himself inde- 
pendent, he became corrector of the press to 
Mr. Bowyer, printer, and was, indeed, one 
of the most accurate of any that ever took 
u])on him that laborious employ ' ( Nichols, 
Literary AnecdoteSy i. 262 J. He was power- 
fully recommended to * Kmg James III ' by 
Lord Winchelsea and other nobles of his 
faction, and was consecrated bishop of the 
nonjurors 11 June 1726 (Blitnt, Theological 
Dictionary, 1872) by the nonjuring prelates, 
Spinckes, Gandy, and Doughty, with the last 
two of whom he took part in the consecra- 
tion of Richard Rawlinson, 25 March 1728, 
and subsequently with Gandy and Rawlin- 
son in the consecration of George Smith. 
Blackbourne belonged to that section of the 
nonjurors which, in respect to the * usages,' 
adhered to the practice of the English church 
as it stood at the time of the separation, and 
who were known as * nonusagers,' in contra- 
distinction to the ' usagers,' who wished to 
introduce chiefly into their eucharistic 11- 
turgv certain catholic practices. The two 
parties remained separate, each consecrating 
several bishops, from the year 1718 to 1733, 
when a reconciliation took place on the 
basis of a general adoption of the catholic 
'usages;' but Blackbourne still refused, 
though 'almost alone, to relinquish the use 
of the communion office of the Anglican 
church. Blackbourne published an edition 
of Johan Bale's *Brefe Chronycle concem- 
viige the Examinacyon and Death of the 
Blessed Martyr of Clirist, Syr Johan Olde- 
castell the Lorde Cobham." To which is 
added an Appendix of original Instruments,' 
8vo, London, 1729; and an edition of * The 
Works of the Lord Bacon. Francisci Baconi, 
Baronis de A'erulamio, Vicecomitis Sancti 
Albani, Magni Anglije Cancellarii, Opera 
omnia, quatuor Voluminibus comprehensa ; 
hactenus edit a, ad autographorum maxime 
fidem, emendantur ; nonnulla etiam ex MSS. 
Codicibus deprompta, nunc primum prodeunt,' 
fol. London, 1730. lie is also credited with 
editing the * Castrations to Holinshed's Chro- 
nicle,' 1728, fol. Blackbourne died 17 Nov. 
1741, and his library was sold by auction in 
February 1742. He was buried in Islington 
churchyard. His widow, Philadelphia, after 
having contracted a second marriage with 
Richard Hey bourne, a citizen of London, 
died 10 Jan. 1750, at the age of 70, and was 
buried by the side of her first husband. 

[Graduati Cantab. 1 787 ; Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes ; Lathbury's History of the Nonjurors, 
London, 184o ; Bhmt's Dictionary of Theologj-, 
London, 2nd ed. 1872; Lee's (flossary of Litur- 
gical and Ecclesiastical Terms, London, 1877.] 

A. H. G. 
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BLACKBURN,W1LLIAM( 1750-1700), ' ment, useful labour, and moral refomi, pro- 
fiiirvryor and nrchit<'ct, was })oni in South- ' posed promiums for the best plans for such 
wark." His fatlwr was a tradesman of St. ' uuildinfifs; and the highest premium of one 
JohnV ]>ariHh, and his motlier a native of i hundre(i guineas was unanimoiuly awarded 
Spain. Hin limited education was derived ; to Blackburn in March 1782. In due cour>>e* 
fri)m a oommcju school, and at a pro])er ajje he was ap])ointed to the office of architect 
he wan i>laced under a survevor — one, how- and surveyor of the proi)Osed buildings. But 
ever, of so little note that l\'W advantages after the plan of a penitentiary for male 
could be obtained in the knowhnlge of his [ olfendershad been arranged, and a great ]mrt 
])rofeHH(m. lUit his intelligence and ])ersever- of the work contracted for, the attention of 
ance Hoon overcanu* these early drawbacks, ; public men was divert€Kl from this important 
and he managed to make the ac(|uaintance of social scheme, and the designs of goTemment 
men of reputation, several of whom belonged were not carritKi into execution. Popular 
to the Uoyal Academy. Kncouraged and , feeling had become so strongly stimulated in 
assisted by them, he lMH*anu* a st udent in that , favour of the erection of prisons in confor- 
institution,and work<>dso industriously that mity to his idans, that many gaols and other 
in 177.'5 he was presented with the medal ' stnictures throughout the countrj* were built 
for the best drawing of the interior of St. ! under Blackburn's inspection. But before 
St»*phen'schurch.\Valbrook,*thechef<raMivro j he had reached his fortieth year, he died sud- 
of k\r Christopher "NVren,' as Pennant has , denly at Preston, in Lancashire, on 28 Oct. 
justly called it ; and on receiving the prize, ' 17iK), while on a journey to Scotland, taken 
Sir .)oshiui lleyncdds, tht» ])resident, highly ' at the instance of the Duke of Buccleuch 
eulogised his abilities and prognosticated his and the lord provost of Glasgow, with aiHew 
future success. to erect a new gaol in that city. His body 

Ssni after entering into business on his own was removed to London, and interred in the 
account in Southwark, his reputation steadily ! Bunhill Fields burial-ground, 
increasi'd, until at length his name was 1 hiring Blackburn's short career his labour 
brotight into ])ublic notice by the following had l)een very extensive. The gaol of New- 
circumstance. An act of parliament had , gate in Dublin was indebted to him for many 
passed in 1770 declaring that * if any oHenders , of its improvements : thei)lanofanewpris(m 
convicted of crimes f(»r which transportation for Limerick w*as his design, and, shortly 
ha<l hvvu usually inflicted were ordered to Ix^fore his death, negotiations had commenced 
solitary conlinement, accom])anied by well for the erectitm of a ])enit.entiaTy house for 
regulated labour and religi»>us instructicm, it Ireland ; he c(mstnicted thetankin Comhill 
might !)e the means, umh-r Providence, nj)t ^ and the prison at Oxford. His abilities wen^ 
only of deterring others from the commis- em])loyed also in preparingdesigns of churches^ 
si<m of the like crimes, but also of reforming,* , houses, villas; and of three elegant designs for 
tS:c. iVc. By this act his nuijesty was autho- , a new church at Hackney, one had Ijeen se- 
nsed to apjM)int t hree supervisors of the buihl- lected for early execution, when his untimely 
ings to be erect»'d, who were to fix upon any death set aside the undertaking. It was at one 
common, heat h, or waste in Middlesex, Essex, time intended to have engraved and published 
Kent, or Surrey, on which should be built a series of his i)rincipal drawings, which dis- 
two i^lain strong edifices, to be called ' Peni- j)layed great taste and a thorough mastery of 
tentiarv lIous<'s,' one for six hundrt?d males nis favourite study of architecture, but we 
the otlifT for three hundred females. In the cannot find that this project was ever carried 
same year three sujH'rvisors were appointed : out. 

John Howard (who had Iw'en stnmgly soli- Blackburn belonge<l to the presbyterian 
cit«'dbySir\VilliamBlackstoue,agivat friend denomination, and was intimate with the 
ot the scheme), ,Iohn Fothergill, M.D. (a most ])rominent members of that persuasion 
friend of Howard's), and George What l»*y, both in town and country-. The most agree- 
treasurer of the Foundling Hospital. This able association connected with his memory- 
commission, however, was s<K)n dissolved, for is his intimate friendship with John Howard , 
Dr. Fothergill died in 1780, and Mr. Howard, whose benevolent designs he endeavoured to 
not being able to coalesce with his remaining promote. Howard used to say that Black- 
colleague, H'signed shortly afterwards. In bum was the only man who was capable of 
17H1 a new commission was formed, consist- delineating to his mind u|)on |>aper his ideas 
intf of Sir Gilbert Elliot, hart.. Sir Charles of what a prison ought to l)e. In person he 
Buubuiy, hart., and Thomas Bowdler. These was of middle stature, and from his early 
gentlemen lj<*ing desirous that the penitentiary youth was very corpulent. A widow, Lydia, 
h(uises should W constructed in the manner daughter of Joshua Hobson, a well-known 
most conducive to theends of solitarv con fine builder of Southwark, whom he had married 
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in 1783, and four young children siinived 
him. 



[Gent. Mag. xHx. 567, Iv. 326, Ix. 1063; 
Aikin*8 Life of Howard.] J. W.-(j. 



shaken/ a collection by R. Baron. He sup- 
ported the semi-materialist theory of the * sleep 
of the soul' of his college friend Bishop Law, 
in a tract called *No l^oof in the Scriptures 
I of an Litermediate State,' &c., 1755 ; and in 
BLACKBURNE, ANNA (<?. 1794), | 1768 he argued against the casuistry which 
botanist, daughter of John Blackburne [q.v.J i would permit sulwcription to the articles to 
of Orford, was accomplished in natural his- be made with considerable latitude of mean- 
tory, and formed a large and varied collection, ing, in * Kemarks on the Rev. Dr. Powell'8 
She was a friend and constant correspondent I Sermon in Defence of Subscriptions.' This 
of Linufeus. She died at Fairfield, near , controversy led to his best known work. He 
Warrington, in 1794. had reconciled himself with some difficulty 

[Gent. Mag. Ixiv. 180.1 G. T. B. *<> the subscriptions necessary for his later 

preferments, but his doubts had increased 
BLACKBURNE, FRANCIS (1705- when the prospect of a further appointment 
1787), divine, was bom at Richmond, York- led to a fresh consideration. He then studied 
shire, on 9 June 1705. He was educated at the history of the tests imposed by protestant 
Kendal, Ha wkshead, and Sedbergh, and was churches, and his studies resulted in the 
admitted (Mayl722)at Catherine Hall, Cam- composition of * The Confessional, or a full 
bridge, where he seems to have already shown and free inquiry into the right, utility, and 
his liberal principles. * Young man,' said a success of establishing confessions of faith 
worthy old lay gentleman to him, 4et the first and doctrine in protestant churches.' The 
book thou readest at Cambridge be Locke upon manuscript rcmamed unpublished for some 
government.' Blackburne thoroughly assimi- years, when the one confidential friend who 
lated Locke's politics and theology, and, had seen it mentioned it to the republican 
though the only qualified candidate, was re- Thomas Hollis, through whom Millar, the 
fused a fellowsliiip in consequence. He was well-known bookseller, was introduced to 
ordained deacon 17 March 1728, and became the author, and published the book anony- 
* conduct ' of his college. He left it on being mously in May 1766 ; a second edition ap- 
refused a fellowship, and lived with an uncle pearea in June 1767. The * Confessional ' 
in Yorkshire till 1739, when he was ordained argues, as a corollary from Chillin^'orth's 
priest to take the rectorj' of Richmond in principle — *The Bible is the religion of 
Yorkshire, which had been promised to him protestants '—that a profession of belief in 
on the first vacancy. He resided there till the scriptures as the word of God, and a 
his death. In 1744 he married a widow, , promise to teach the people from the scrip- 
Hannah, formerly Hotham, who had (in i tures, should be the sole pledges demanded 
1737) married Joshua Elsworth. He was from protestant pastors. This is supported 
collated to the archdeaconrj- of Cleveland in by historical considerations, and the device 
July 1750, and in Au^st 1750 to the prebend of lax interpretation of the articles is de- 
of Bilton, by Archbishop Hiitton of York ; nounced as a casuistical artifice of Laud's 
but his principles prevented any further pre- in defence of Arminianism. A lively con- 
ferment, and he early made up his mind never , troversy arose. A list of the pamphlets is 
again to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, given in the 'Gentleman's Magazine,' xli. 
In 1749 John Jones, vicar of Alconbury, 406, xlii. 263, and in a * Short. \'iew of the 
published his * Free and Candid Disquisitions Controversy ' ( by Dr. Disney), 1773. A third 
relating to the Church of Englana,' which '■ edition of the * Confessional ' appeared in 
made some noise at the time, by proposing 1770. In 1772 a meeting was held at the 
modifications of the church ser\'ices and Feathers Tavern, and a petition signed by 
ritual with a view to meeting difficulties of 200 persons for giving eifect to Blackburne s 
the latitudinarian party. Blackburne had proposal. It was rejected by 217 to 71 after 
read the book in manuscript, but denied that a speech in condemnation by Burke, pub- 
he had any share in the composition. Its lished in his Works. 
fhraseologv' was too * milky' for his taste. Theophilus Lindsey, who married a step- 
le defended it in an apology ( 1750). In daughter of Blackburne s, and Dr. Disnev, 
1752 he published anonymously an attack who married his eldest daughter, joined m 
upon Bisliop Butler's well-known charge thisagitation, and both of them afterwards left 
(1751), called *A Serious Inquiry into the the church of England to become unitarians. 
Use and Importance ofIi]xtemal Religion,' and Blackburne was naturally supposed to sym- 
accusing Butler of deficient protestantism, pathise with their views. On Disney's se- 
This was first printed with his name in 1767 cession he drew up a paper called 'An Answer 
in the 'Pillars of Priestcraft and Orthodoxy totheQuestion, Why areyounotaSocinian?* 
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lie declares his belief in the divinity of 
Christ, though he confesses to certain doubts 
and guards his assertions. He had qualified 
for his preferment by subscribing testa to 
which he would not again submit, but we 
are told that his preferments produced only 
160/. a year, and that he declined an offer to 
succeed S. Chandler at the Old Jewry at a 
salary of 400/. 

He had made some preparations for a life 
of Luther, but abandoned his plan in order 
to write the memoirs of his iriend Thomas 
Hollis [see IIollis, Thomas]. These ap- 
peared in 1780. In 1787 he performed his 
thirty-eighth visitation in Cleveland, and 
died, 7 Aug. 1787, a few weeks later. He 
left a widow (died 20 Aug. 1799) and four 
children: Jane, married to Dr. Disney; 
Francis, vicar of Brignal ; Sarah, married to 
the llev. John Hall, vicar of Chew Magna ; 
and William, a physician in London. A son, 
Thomas, a pliysician, ditnl, aged thirty-three, 
in 17H2. His * Works, Theological and Mis- 
cellaneous, including some pieces not before 
printt^d,' with a memoir, were published by 
his son Francis in 1804, in seven volumes. 
The * Confessional ' occupies the fifth volume. 
The third volume contains * A Historical View 
of th(i Controversy concerninif an Interme- 
diate St<ite,* of which the first edition appeared 
in 1706, and tlie second, much enlarged, in 

1772. It brought him into collision with 
Bishop Warburton. His * Iteniarks on Dr. 
Warburton's Account of the Sentiments of 
the Jews concerning the Soul' is said to 
be his masteri)iece. The fourth volume of 
the Works contains his charges, as arch- 
deacon, in 17f)6, 17(><J, 1707, 17()9, 1771, and 

1773. They show that he was not prepared to 
extend full toleration to catholics. The other 
volumes contain miscellaneous pamphlets. 

[Life by liinisclf and his son, prefixed to 
Works.] L. S. 

BLACKBURNE, FRANCIS (1782- 
1867), lord chancellor of Ireland, was bom 
at Great Foot stown, county Meath, on 11 Nov. 
1782. In 1792 he was sent to school at the 
viUage of Dunshaughlin, where he remained 
a year and a half. At this time the effects 
of the French revolution were severely felt 
in some parts of Ireland. A conspiracy was 
discovered for an attack upon the house at 
Footstown, and the family removed to the 
village of Kells, and ultimately to Dublin. 
After some time spent in the school of the 
Rev. William White in the Irish capital, 
Blackburne entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in July 1798, where he acquired numerous 
distinctions. 



Blackburne kept the usual terms at King^s 
Inn, Dublin, and subsequently proceeded to 
Lincoln's Inn, London. He was called to 
the bar in 1806, and went the home circuit. 
In the course of four years he was able to 
clear off the charges upon the paternal pro- 
perty to which he had succeeded. In 1809 
he married the daughter of Mr. William 
Martley of Ballyfallon, by whom he had 
fourteen children. Five only of these sur- 
vived him. The condition of Ireland in 1822 
was very turbulent, and it was necessary to 
renew the Insurrection Act. Blackburne, 
now called within the bar, administered the 
act in the county and city of Limerick for 
two years, and he effectually restored order 
in the district. In 1824 Blackburne was ex- 
amined on the state of Ireland before com- 
mittees of both houses of parliament. Two 
years later he was appointed Serjeant. Al- 
though Blackbume's political opmions were 
distinctly conservative, on the accession of 
Earl Grey to power in 1830 he became 
attorney-general for Ireland, and speedily 
achieved a legal victory over Daniel O'Con- 
nell, who had threatened to t-each him law. 
A conspiracy was formed in 1831 for the 
purpose of resisting the payment of tithe, 
and riots and murders tooK place in several 
of the disturbed districts. The government 
failed to obtain convictions against the agi- 
tators, in spite of the evidence accumulated 
by Blackburne. After the anti-tithe meet- 
ings in Ireland were suppressed, the condition 
of the country grew more alarming. A new 
coercion act was considered to be necessary 
and passed in March 1833. 

Blackburne was called upon to draw up 
a report to the lord-lieutenant on the con- 
dition of the count r}' at about the same time. 
His activity was very distasteful to 0*Con- 
nell and his followers, who fiercely attacked 
him in a series of letters to Lord Duncannon, 
the home secretary. On the recall of Lord 
Melbourne to power in 1 834, Blackburne re- 
signed. Post after post on the bench became 
vacant during the premiership of Lord Mel- 
bourne, but Blackburne was overlooked. It 
is said that Lord Melbourne was not a free 
agent in this matter, being bound to O'Con- 
nell and his followers, who were bitterly hos- 
tile to Blackburne. 

In 1841 Sir Robert Peel again apj)ointed 
Blackburne attorney-general for Ireland. 
Upon the death of Sir Michael 0*Loghlen in 
1842 he became master of the rolls in Ireland. 
Soon afterwards he assisted the lord-chan- 
cellor in preparing a code of general orders 
for the court of chancery. In January 1846 
Blackburne was appointed chief justice of the 
queen*s bench. He presided with conspicuouB 
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ability at the assizes during the critical period , BLACKBURNE, JOHN ( 1C9O-1780), 
of 1847-8. He delivered the charge in the I botanist, of Orford, near Warrington, main- 
prosecution of Smith O'Brien and his confede- | tained an extensive garden, including very 
rates, who were convicted of high treason, many exotic species. A catalogue was pub- 
Referring to this charge. Lord Brougham lished hy his gardener, Adam Neal, at War- 
said: * I never in the course of my experience rington, in 1779. 

read a more able and satisfacto^ argument vq^^^^ jyj i^.ii 204.1 G. T. B. 

m every respect than that of Chief-justice 

B\tic)ihume' (H<mse of Lord^Cdses/n, 496). BLACKBURNE, lAKCELOT (1668- 
Blackbume also delivered an important . 1743), archbishop of York, was the son of 
charge to the grand jurv at Monaghan in | Richard Blackburne of London, whom the 
1861, in connection with the outbreak of archbishop claimed to have been connected 
Ribbonism. , with the filackbumes of IMarricke Abbey, and 

When Lord Derby came into office in after being educated at W^estminster School 
February 1862, Blackburne was made chan- matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
ceUor of Ireland, but he resigned the post 20 Oct. 1070, aged 17. At the close of 1081, 
on the formation of a coalition government shortly after his ordination, he went to the 
under Lord Aberdeen in December of the West Indies, the sum of 20/. appearing in the 
same year. record of * Moneys paid for Secret Services ' 

In 1862, at the wish of the government, (Camden Soc. 1861) to have been paid *to 
Blackburne became one of the commissioners Launcelott Blackburne, clerk, bounty for his 
of national education, but he retired from it transportation to Antego.' On 28 Jan. 1083 he 
in the following year along with Archbishop proceeded M. A., and having attached himself 
Whately and Lord Greene. In 1864 Black- to Bishop Trelawny on his appointment to 
bume, when examined at great length before the see of Exeter, received considerable pre- 
a committee of the House of Lords as to the ferment in that diocese. He became a pre- 
circumstances which led to his retirement, ' bendary in June 1091 and sub-dean in. January 
stated that he joined the board under the 1(J96. Among the correspondence of John 
conviction that it would afford a large amount Ellis in the British Museum, * Additional 
of religious, combined with secular, instruc- MSS.' 28880-88, occur several letters from 
tion, but that a substantial part of the reli- i Blackburne, and among them (28880, f. 109) 
gious instruction had been subtracted from ' is one requesting the influence of Ellis on 
the course (^Report of the Select Committee behalf of his appointment to the duchy rec- 
of the House of Lords, 8fc.) I torj^ of Culstock in Cornwall {2^ May 1090). 

In 1866 Blackburne was appointed by This preferment Blackburne obtained, and 
Lord Palmerston lord justice of appeal in during his tenure of it he built the old rectory 
Ireland. Two years later he was invited by house. A letter from Blackburne to Bishop 
Lord Derby again to become lord chancellor, Trelawny, describing the evidence given in 
but he declined on account of his advanced a trial at Exeter for witchcraft in September 
age and failing health. On the accession ! 1090, was print €»d in * Notes and Queries,' 
topowerof Lord Derby in 1806 he consented, | 1st series, xi. 498-9 (1866), and reprinted in 
however, to accent the appointment, but being the * Western Antiquair,' iii. 22(5-7 (1884). 
warmly attacked he was ultimately induced liumours injurious to his rt?putation were 
to resign. In May 1867 Blackburne declined i freely circulated during his lifetime, and in 
Lord Derby's offer of a baronet<;y. He died | 1702theyforced him to resign his sub-deanery. 
on 17 Sept. 1867, in the eighty-fifth year of i In July 1704, however, he was reinstated, 
his age. Blackburne was for some years and from that time his rise was rapid. He 
vice-chancellor of Dublin University. ! became the dean of Exeter on 3 Nov. 1706, 

In private character Blackburne was gene- archdeacon of Cornwall in January 1716, 
rous and urbane. As a lawyer he possessed , and bishoj) of Exeter in January 1717. This 
extraordinary power of mental concentration, preferment he retained until 1724, and it is 
wide experience, and profound acquaintance stated that he desired to hold it in commendam 
with every branch of law and ecpity. He with the deanery of St. PauVs, but that he 
had a dignified and courteous manner, a style was prevailed upon to accept the archbishopric 
nervous, terse, and perspicuous, a distinct and of 'iork, a piece of preferment which, ao- 
melodious voice, and a fluent delivery. His cording to scandal, was bestowed u]K)n him 
mind was clear to the last. for having united George I in marriage with 

[Life of the Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, l^is mistress, the Duchess of Munster. Two 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, by his son Ed- , ballads, printed in 1730, represented him as 
ward Blackburne, Q.C., 1874 ; Annual Register, contending with Hoadly and Gibson for the 
1867.] G. B. S. i primacy of Canterbury, but that prize waa 
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inisst^d by all three. Blackbiinie\s rise in the indulgent benefactor/ Archbisho]) Black- 
church was originally due to the patronage of bume was the author of a sermon in Latin 
Bishop Trelawny, but it was probably accele- to convocation, three sermons before Queen 
mted through his marriage, at the Savoy Anne, and one before the House of Commons. 
Chapel, 'J ^SS^' lt)84, with Catherine, When Queen Caroline inquired whether 
daughter of William Talbot, of Stourton Butler, the author of the 'Analogy,' was not 
Castle, Statt'ordshire, and widow of Walter dead, a ready remark of the witty prelate — 
Littleton of Lichfield. From her brother, *No, madam, he is not dead, but buried,' an 
William Talbot, bishop of Durham, father of allusion to his retirement at Stanhope— led 
lord-chancellor Talbot, is descended the pre- to Butler's apjKuntment as clerk of the closet, 
sent Earl of Shrewsbury, and her issue by and to the queen's ri^commendation of him 
her first husband was a direct ancestor of to Archbishop Potter when she was on her 
Lord Teynham. She was older than the deathbed. A fine engraving of the archbishop 
archbishop, and predeceased him. He died by Vertue, from a painting by Zeeman, is 
at a time of extreme cold, 23 March 1743, dated * Aged 68, 10 Dec: 1726/ 
and wasburiedatSt. Margaret's, Westminster, [WalpolosLjust Ten Years of Oeorgon( 1822), 
on 1 April. ' i. 75; Lettcr», i. 235, 250; Atterbur/s Cor- 
Archbishop Blackbunie was gay and witty, respondence, i. 253 ; Bliss's Wood, iv. 661 ; Raw- 
His enemies repeated the story that he acted linson MSS. 4to, i. 299, Bodleian Library ; Noble s 
aschaplainon board one of the ships engaged Continuation of Granger, iii. 68-9; Grangers 
in buccaneering, and that he shared the booty, Letters, 199 ; Polwhelc's Devon, i. 313 ; Life of 
the joke running that one of the buccaneers *'• Blackburne, i. p. viii (1805); Notes and 
on his aiTival in Knghind asked what had S?"!"^'' ^\^ ^^'- ]l\ ^^h ^?^.' «^nf ' rP^T''^ 
become of his old chum Blackburne, and was ?!J^^P; °^ ^"^^^ ^^\'^^^\^lk?^^ Bartletts 
ans..n^ that he w.s archbishop of York. ^^^^%^^'^^^^^^ S^^^wE^'s 

LtSr a ) tLTouT ; -ir . tt^S^ , ^^-^« ^^«'^^)' ''- ^^^-^ ^- '' '' 

Mary's, Nottingham, he ordered pipes and ' BLACKBURNE, RICHARD, M.D. 
tobacco and some liquor to be })rought into | (5. 1652), physician, was bom in London 
the vestry Mor his refreshment after the in 1662, and was educated at Trinity Col- 
fatigue of confirmation: 'whereupon the vicar, ; lege, Cambridge, where he took his degree of 
Mr. Disney, remonstrated with the archbishop ; B.A. in 1669. * He was entered on the physic 
for his conduct, and, with the remark that the line at Leyden, 23 May 1676, being then 
vestry should not be turned into a smoking- twenty-four years of age, and he graduated 
room, forbad their introduction. (2) That he ; doctor of medicine in that university * 




bume, the archdeacon [q. v.], was a natural vorum, 1676. About the year 1681 Dr. Black- 
son of the archbishop, but this was a slander, bume co-operated with John Aubrey, who 
Horace Walpole more than once asserted that , says that lie was * one of the College of 
Bishop Hayter of Nonvich wa^s an illegiti- ' Physicians, and practiseth yearly at Tun- 
mate son of the archbisho]), but this assertion bricige Wells,' to bring into public repute 
is refuted in the 'Quarterly Keview,' xxvii. ; for their curative properties the chalybeate 
18(5. One of Walpole's sentenct^s combines j springs discovered by Aubrey in 1666 at 
all the reckless charges which were re])eated I Seend, near Devizes, and which Dr. Black- 
by the prelatt^'s slanderers: ^ The jolly old ' bume declared* to be of the nature and virtue 
archbishop of York, who had all the manners i of those at Tunbridge, and altogether as 
of a man of quality, though ho had been a good;' but * it was about 1688 before they be- 
buccaneer and was a ch^rgjnian ; but he re- came to be frequented' (Britton, Jfwnoir </ 
" ' ' ' " - ^ • - ' - . ' • -- Blackburne was aiimitted an 

ofPhy- 
may be sicians of I^oudon, 25 June 1686, and, being 
gathered from a poem entitled * Priestcraft created a fellow of the college by the charter of 
and Lust, or I^ancelot to his Ladies, an 1 King James II, was admitted as such at the 
Epistle from tin* Shades,' 174.*i, fo. Hayter extraordinary comitia of 12 April 1687, and 
was one of Blackbunie's executors, and with was censor in 1688. The time of his death 
two Talbots was residuary legatee to the I is unknown. Dr. Blackburne had a great re- 
estate. In a charge to the clergy of the arch- ' gard and admiration for Thomas Hobbes of 
deaconry of York (1732) he pays a warm Malmesbury, and it is probable that he 
tribute to the archbishop, styling him ' my [ wrote the short Latin memoir sometimes re- 
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ferred to Hobbes himself, entitled * Thomte | Kamnad was recovered. In 1804 Black- 
Hobbes Angli Malmesburiensis Philosopbi | bume, having brought to light extensive 
Vita,' This short * Life ' of the philosopner frauds and oppression on the part of the 
has also been attributed to Ralph Bathurst, native officials in Tanjore, the civil administra- 
dean of Bath. Dr. Blackburne certainly ' tion of which was under officers independent 
wrote a Latin supplement to the short 'Life/ of the resident, was employed by the Madras 
entitled * Vitae Hobbianre Auctarium/ the government to remodel the aclministration 
first sentence of which supplies the chief both in Tanjore and in the native state of 
evidence of his authorship of the ' Life.* Both Pudukota. He was twice sent on special 
these works would seem to have been derived missions to Travancore. His political services 
from a larger and fuller ' Life ' in manuscript elicited the high approval of Lord Wellesley, 
written in English by John Aubrey, and and also of successive governors of Madras, 
used with the knowledge and consent of the On his rf»tirement from the residency of 
latter, and possibly with the assistance of Tanjore, Sir Thomas ^Munro recorded a minute 
Hobbes himself. The * Vita,' the *Aucta- testifying to the value* of Bhickbume's ser- 
rium,' and the autobiographic Latin verses, vices and influence in Tanjore. Blackburne, 
* Thomae Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita Car- being then a major-general, received the 
mine exj)ressa, Authore Seipso/ were issued honour of knighthood in 1838, and died 
together in a volume inscribed to William, 16 Oct. in the following year, 
earl of Devonshire, and bearing on its title- rRecords of the Madras Govomment ; East 
page the mystifying imprint Carolopoli : inJia Military Calendar, contiining the Rer\-ice8 
Apud Eleuthenum Anglicum, sub signo i of the general and field officers of the Inditm 
Veritatis, MDCLXXXL* Tlie penultimate I army, 1824 ; Gent. Mag. 1840, p. 92.] A. J. A. 
page gives the place of production. * Londini : i " 

Apud Guil. Cooke, ad Insigne Viridis Dra- I BLACKER, GEORGE (1791-1871), an- 
conis juxta portam vulgo dictam Temple i tiquary, elder son of James Blacker, a Dublin 
Bar.' These productions form the basis of magistrate, was bom in 1791, was elected a 
the * Life' prefixed to the first collection of scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1809, 
*Tlie Moral and Political Works of Thomas j and proceeded B.A. in 1811 and M.A. in 
Hobbes of Malmesbury,' &c., fol. London, 1858. He was for several years curate of 
1750. St. Andrew's, Dublin, chaplain of the city 

[Graduati Cantab. 1787 ; Britten s Memoir of , corporation, and rector of Taghadoe. Li 
John Aubrey, 1846; Munk's Roll of the College 1^^ ^^ became vicar of Maynooth and a 
of Physicians.] A. H. G. prebendary in St. Patrick's Cathedral. He 

died at Mavnooth on '2S Mav 1871, and was 

BLACKBURNE, Sir WILLIAM buried in the Leinster mausoleum, by the 
(1764-1839), major-general, an Indian officer, parish church. Blacker wrot« (for private 
entered the Mairas armv as a cadet of in- circulation): 1. * Castle of Mavnooth,^ 1853; 
fantry in 1782, and in 1784 served with the 2nd edition 1860. 2. * Castle of KUkea,' 
force* employed under Colonel Fullarton in • 1860. 3. *A Record of Maynooth Church,' 
the reduction of the Poligars in Madura and 1867. 

Tinnevelly. He subseouently served in the | [Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette (June 1871), xiii. 
campaign which ended in the defeat of 731 ; Cotton's Fasti Eccles. Ilihern. ii. 168; 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. His proficif»ncy as a ' information from Kev. B. II. Blacker.] 
linguist led to his being emploved in 1787 as 

Mahratta interpreter at Tanjore, on the occa- I BLACKER, VALENTINE (1780?- 
sion of an inquiry into the right of succes- 1826), lieutenant -colonel, historian of the 
sion to the Tanjore Kaj, and he afterwards Mahratta war of 1817-18-19, obtained his 
held for some years the post of Mahratta commission in tlie Madras cavalry in 1798, 
interpreter imder the British resident at and 8er^'ed as a comet in the Mysore cam- 
Tanjore. In 1801, having then attained to paign of 1799, with a tr(M)p of cavalry- of the 
the military rank of captain, he was appointed Nizam's contingent. A year later he was em- 
resident at the Tanjor*^ court, and held that ployed in Wainad as aide-de-camp to Colonel 
office until he left India in 1 823. Stevenson, and subsequently served with his 

Very shortly after his appointment as resi- regiment in the southern provinces of the 
dent, Blackburne was called up)n to take Madras presidency under Colonel Agnew, by 
the field at the head of his escort and of the whom he was thanked in despatches for hav- 
raja's troops, to repel two invasions of the I ing surprised a party of the enemy, and for a 

Srovince by insurgents from the adjoining j successfid charge with the troop of cavalir 
istricts. This duty was successfully per- | under his command. The remainder of his 
formed, and the neighbouring province of I military service was in the quartermaster- 
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ffeneraFs department, to the head of which became subsequently eminent clergy of the 
no was raised in 1810. In 1815 he ser^-ed church of England. Dr. Bernard, the bio- 
with the army of resen'e under Lieutenant^ cfrapher of Ussher, was one, and Samuel 
general Sir Thomas Ilislop, and in 1817 Fairclough another. Blackerby never saw 
under the same commander with the army his way to t^ke orders in the established 
of the Deccan at the battle of Mnhidpur, and church. But he was constantly preaching 
the other operations in the Deccan. His wherever opportunity was afforded, although, 
services at Mahidpur and the reconnaissances being unable to subscribe conscientioosly^e 
made by him before the battle were speciallv could take no benefice. There are manv ex- 
brought to the notice of the ffovemor-general, tant testimonies to his power ajs a preacher. 
Lieutenant-colonel Blacker was subse- Daniel Rogers of Wethersfield ' told another 
quently appointed surveyor-general of India, ' divine that he could never come into the 
and on returning to Europe in 1821 was presence of Mr. Blackerby without some kind 
thanked in general orders by the commander- of trembling upon him, l>ecause of the divine 
in-chief of the Madras army for his 'eminent majesty and holiness which seemed to shine 
and scientific sen-ices as quartermaster-ge- in him.' It is much to be lamented that three 
neral of tlie army of Fort St. George during diaries which he kept — in Latin, Greek, and 
a period of ten years.' He died at Calcutta English respectively — were lost in a fire, 
in 1820. In his fifty-fifth year his son-in-law, Chris- 

He was appointed a companion of the topher Burrell, having been presented to tlie 
Bath in 1818. rectory of Great Wrating (Suflblk), Black- 

[Blacker's Memoir of the Opemtions of the erby went with him. Afterwards he was 
British Army in India during the Mahratta War .. called to a congregation at Great Thurlow, 
of 1817-18-19, London, 1821 ; India Office Re- where he died in 1648, in his seventy-fourth 
cords.] A. J. A. year. Another of his daughters was mar- 

ried to Rev. Samuel Fairclough. Blackerbv 
BLACKERBY, RICHARD (1574- i printed nothing. 
1648), puritan, was bom in 1674 at Worling- [Clark's Lives ; Brook s Puritans, iii. 96-100 • 
ton, Suifolk. He was the second son of Thomas local resoarchcs.] A B. G. ' 

Blackerby, a man of ' good est ate and quality.' 

Of their nine sons Richard was by his parents ' BLACKET, JOSEPH (1786-1810), poet, 
designedfrom his birth for the ministry. After ^ was bom, according to his own testimony, at 
attending school at St. Edmundsbury, in his an obscure village called TimstilL in the 
fifteenth year he was entered of Trinitv Col- \ north of Yorkshire, two miles from Catte- 
lege, Cambridge, where ho continued nine rick, and about five fi^m Richmond. His 
years, and was renown»»d for his Latin, Greek, ; father was a day labourer, and had for manv 
and Hebrew scholarship. Perkins was the years been employed in the service of Sir 

§ -eat preacher of Cambridge at the time, and John Lawson, bart., whose goodness and 
lackerby came under his spell. From the uni- ; humanity to the neighbouring poor rendered 
versity— where he prcxjeeded B.A. and M.A. i him, according to Blacket's account, uni- 
— he went as chaplain to Sir Thomas Jermin of versally beloved. Joseph was the youngest 
Rushbrook in Suifolk, father of the Earl of St. I but one— not the youngest, as is commonly 
Albans. Leaving Rushbrook he 'removed to stated — of a dozen children. Up to the age 
the houHO of the renowned and pious knight | of eleven he received an elementary educa- 
Sir Edward Lewknor, of Denham in Suff<)lk.' tion ; in 1797 his brother, a ladies' shoe- 
Here he married Sarah, eldest daughter of the ! maker in London, offered him work as his 
Rev. Timothy Prick, alias Oldman, 'which apprentice, with provision for seven years, 
alias Oldman was assumed by the family in " He reached the metropolis by wagon in ten 
the days of Queen Mary, the father of the ■ days. Young Blacket was addicted to books, 
said Timothy being forced then to abscond . and before he was fifteen had read Josephus, 
and to change his name, being prescribed for i Eusebius's * Ecclesiastical History,' Boxe's 
the protestant religion.' He resided with i ' Martjnrs,' and a number of other religious 
his futher-in-law at Denham for two years, works. A visit to the theatre to see Kemble 
Thence he was called to Felt well in Norfolk, play Richard HI turned his attention to 
' wliere he continued without institution or Shakespeare. He married in 1804, and in 
induction for some time; but then, bv reason 1807 his wife died of consumption. He 
of his nonconformity, he was forced to re- , suffered much fi^m poverty, but sought con- 
move and hired a house at Ashen (Ashdon) j solation in composing poetry, and especially 
in Essex.' He here received as boarders for in attempting dramatic verse, 
their classical and theological education a Blacket's first patron was his printer, TVil- 
select number of yoimg men, many of whom , liam Marchant, who set up hia poetry for 
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nothing, and introduced him to his second ! land in 1630, but encountered so much op- 
patron, Mr. Pratt. ' In the autumn of 1808,' position from the Jesuits that he withdrew 
says this gentleman, ' I received a variety of to Paris, where he became confessor to Lady 
manuscripts, with a request that I should Isabella Hay, eldest daughter of Francis, 
read and give my opinion of them.' Mr. Earl of Errol. In 1637 he retiumed to Scot- 
Pratt was at once struck by Joseph's genius, land, where he performed the duties of a 
"^ "■ - • •' ' « , , . -r^, , . 1 jnissionary in the shires of Aberdeen and 

Banff, acting at the same time as chaplain to 
the Countess of Aboyne at Aboyne castle. 
After her death he returned to Prance in 



He drew a detailed parallel between Blacket 
and Bloomfield, whose muse had been che- 
rished by Capel Loffl. Mr. Pratt took Blacket 
under his protection, and introduced him to 
the public with pride as a literary rarity. I 1643, with the view of inducing the Mar- 
Meanwhile, however, Blacket was not inat- j chioness of Huntly to withdraw from Scot- 
tentive to his trade, but ill-health compelled land her young granddaughter, the only child 
him to relinquish it. Friends enabled him I of the Countess of Aboyne, and bring her to 
to take a sea voyage. He embarked, and ' France to be educated. Having failed in 
arrived at the house of his brother-in-law, ; this purpose he applied to the queen of France 
John Dixon, gamekeeper of Sir Ralph Mil- to use her influence in accomplishing his 
banke, at Seaham, Sunderland, in August object, in which he was ultimately success- 
1809. Milbanke, his wife and daughter, in- ful. He wrote his autobiography in Paris 
terested themselves in him. He is satirically in 1606 or 1667, but how long the author 
not iced in Byron's 'English Bards and Scotch survived the composition of it is imknown. 
Reviewers.' The Duchess of Leeds troubled It contains accounts of his relations with 
herself to obtain subscriptions towards ' Spe- Lady Isabella Hay, with the Countess of 
cimens ' of his poetry. But he died on 23 ■ Aboyne, and with her daughter. The title 
Aug., and was buried in Seaham churchyard, is * A breiffe Narration of the Services done 
A plain monument bears the concluding lines | to three noble Ladyes, by Gilbert Blakal, 
of his own poem, ' Reflections at Midnight,' Preist of the Scots Mission in France, in the 
written in 1802, when he was but sixteen. , Low Countries, and in Scotland. Dedicated 

The* Dying Horse,' in blank verse, is sup- to Madame de Gourdon, one of the forsaid 
posed to best exhibit Blacket's power of | three, and now Dame d'Attour to Madame.' 
moral declamation. Of his dramatic skill • This work is a valuable addition to the hist ory 
'The Earl of Devon, or the Patriots,' a j of the eventful times in which Blackball lived, 
tragedy in five acts, is quoted as a leading It was edited hj Mr. John Stuart from the 
and conspicuous example. Mr. Pratt col- original manuscript in the possession of Bishop 
lected and published his ' Remains ' with a Kyle, and printed at Aberdeen for the Spald- 
memoir. As, however, he knew him little ing Club in 1844, 4to. 

more than eighteen months, he has fallen : [Stuart's preface to the Breiffe Narration ; 
back upon the poet's letters to his brother, Gordon's Roman Catholic Mission in Scotland, 
mother, &c., in writing his life. The letters introd. v. 623.] T. C. 

are aironged in seven distinct series. Thus I bLACKHALL, OFFSPRING. [See 
Joseph Blacket becomes his own biographer. 1 ^ta ckall 1 
He corresponded with the author of the *-' 

' Farmer's Bov.' BLACKLOCK, THOMAS (1721-1791), 

The full titles of his works are : 1. ' Speci- j poet, was bom at Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 
mens of the Poetry of Joseph Blacket,' Lon- ' 1721. His parents were natives of Cumber- 
don, 1809 (a private edition for limited cir- j land, poor but well educated. His father 
cnlation). 2. ' The Remains of Joseph ! was a bricklayer. When six months old he 
Blacket, consisting of Poems, Dramatic i lost his sight by an attack of smallpox. His 
Sketches, and the " Times," an ode, and a [ misfortune and his gentle disposition won 
Memoir of his Life, by Mr. Pratt,' 2 vols, much sympathy. His friends read poetry 
London, 1811. to him, especially Spenser, Milton, Prior, 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxx. ii. 644 ; Monthly Review I Addison, Pope, and A. Ramsay. He acquired 



(1811), Ixvi. 392, (1809) lix. 100; Pratt's Re- 
mains, &c. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Watt's Bihl. Brit.] 

J. M. 

BLACKHALL, GILBERT (ft. Ifi67), 
catholic missioner, is believed to have been 
a native of the diocese of Aberdeen. He 
entered the Scotch college at Rome in 1626, 
was ordained priest, and returned to Scot'- 



a little Latin, and at the age of twelve at- 
tempted to write poetry himself. His father 
was killed by an accident when the son was 
nineteen. Meanwhile his manuscripts were 
handed about and gained some attention. 
Dr. Stevenson, an eminent physician at Edin- 
burgh, brougpht him to that city in 1741, and 
supported him entirely at the grammar school 
for four years. Upon the rebellion of 1746 
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III! n'tir«d to DiimfrieH, and livt'd with a Mr. dictate thirty or forty verses as fast as they 
McMiirdo, who had married his sister; he could be written down. Whilst doing so he 
aftiTwards r«?turncd to Kdinbiirph to study | acauired a trick of nervous vibration of his 
at the uiiivorrtity. In \74H he had published ' body which became habitual. 



an oct avo volume of poems. A second edition 



By Hume's advice Blacklock abandoned a 



of thewj wiiH published in the winter of project of lecturing on oratory, and studied 
1 7r).'i— 1. BlacklcM'k hud meanwhile become i divinity. He was licensed as a preacher in 
known to David Hume, who exorttnl himself i 1759. In 1762 he married Miss Sara John- 
to MTvo tlie youn^ man by circulating his ' ston, daughter of a surgeon in Dumfiries,and 
]MM*ms and recommending their author for ' about the same time was presented bv the 
tiitorMliipH or Himiliir employments. In I)e- ' crown, on the application of Lord Selkirk, 
cj'mlxT 1754 I fume, who had been appointed ' to the ministry of Kirkcudbright. The par 
librarian in 1752 l)y the Faculty of Advocates rishioners objected to him on account oT nis 
at a Hulary of 40/., had a dispute as to the blindness, and Blacklock, whose nervous 
mana^^iwnt of th«» library. He was un- timidity was much tried by the controversy, 
willing to giv(? u]) his right to U8e the books, retired after two years' legal dispute, receiv- 
and therefore showed his indignation by ing a small annuity from the parish. Here- 
giving to Blackloc'k a * bond of annuity ' for turned to Edinburgh in 1764, and took pupils 
the salary, whilst retaining the oiKce. Hume to board in his house. Amongst them was 
resigned the otlic!*; two years afterwards Joseph, eldest son of Hume's Sder brother, 
( IJukton'h Jlitmp, i. .*J0.*5, ii. 18). Meanwliile John Hume of Xinewells (Burton, ii. 399). 
lie had written a l(»ng and interesting account For some unexplained reason Blacklock be- 
of Blaekloek to Jose])li SiM»nce, the friend of came alienated from Hume, who at this time 
I*ope (printed in HruToN. I.. *>H8, and Spence's was still trying to help him. In 1770 he 
Anf'rt/ott'/t^ 44H ). Blai'kiock. we learn from published in the ' Edinburgh Courant ' a brief 
lhi'4, had been patronised by Stevenson and analysis of Beattie*s * Essay on Truth,' di- 
I'roycwt Alexander; he had learnt Latin rected a^inst Hume's principles (FoBBEs's 
and ( Jreek, and would have been made pro- Bpattie, i. 173, 218). He continued to take 
tessoroi'(}re«»k at Aberdeen but for a timidity ' pupils till growing infirmity caused his re- 
whicli dis(jualified him for managing boys, i tirement in 1787. 

He had nuule l(K) {guineas bv the last edition ' In 1707 the universitv and Marischal Col- 
of his ]M)eMis ; he had a bursary of (i/. a year; | lege of A})erdeen conferred upon him the 
and Hume with some friends had allowed him degree of D.D. at the suggestion of Beattie, 
12gMineasay»'Hr lor five years. Thirty pounds I who had exchanged complimentary verses 
a year, added Hume, would make this * man ■ with him, and who became his friend and 
of fin«^ genijis ' tvisy and happy. Spencehad ' correspondent. He wrote a letter (4 Sept. 
iilreudy seen Blaeklock's poems, Hume having ' 178<l) to Bums upon the first appearance of 
sent some eo])ies to Dodsley for distribution the poems. Burns says that this letter in- 
iimonf^men of taste, and had umh'rtaken to ' ducedhimto give up his intended emigration 
bring out an (ulition by subs(!ription. An | and to go to Ediiiburgh, where Blacklock 
* Account of the Life, Character, and Poems of received him kindly and introduced him to 
Mr. Blaekloek, Student of Philosophy in the many friends. Some complimentary poems 
Tniversity »)f Edinburgh,' written i»y Speiice, I afterwards passed between the two. lie died 
apiMNiriMl in 1754, and was prefixed to an edi- 7 July 1791, after a week's illness. He seems 
tion of the poems in 175(1. All reference to I to have been verv ami able, playful, and kindly 
lliime is avoidejl in the account; and Spence to the young, though subiect to nervous de- 
insisted upon t he oinissi<m of a complimentary i pression. A curious story is told bv Anderson 
mention of Hume in an ode on * llefinemonts (BrifiAh Poets, vol. xi.) of his joinmg a party 
in Metaphysical Philosophy.' Blacklock re- i in a stat^ of somnambulism. He was fond 
sisted, bjit H iime, accidentally hearing of the of music and carried a flageolet in his pocket, 




(5 Aug. 17t)-^), Mias lal)oured to explain" Besides the above works he published: 
])hilosophically ' how Blacklock achieved an I 1. Paraclesis, or Consolations decmced from 
ira])os8ibility, viz. to describe visible objects Natural and Revealed Religion; two dis- 



without si^rht. The explanation, indeed, is 
easy, for Blacklock's poems are mere echoes 
of the poetical language of his time, and 
show little more than a facility for stringing 
together rhymes. He would, we are told, 



sertations, the first (erroneously) supposed to 
have been composed by Cicero, now rendered 
into English, tlie last originally written by 
Dr. Blacklock,' 1767. 2. Translation from 
the French of Armand of two discourses on 
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the Spirit and Evidences of Christianity, with 
a dedication from his own pen, 1768. 3. ' The 
Graham, an heroic halmd in four cantos/ 
1774. This poem, intended to promote har- 
mony between Scotch and Eng^lish, was 
thought unworthy of a place in his works. 
lie wrote an article on blindness for the 
' Encyclopeedia Britannica, and perhaps one 
on poetry. A conversation with Johnson is 
given in the *Tour to tlie Hebrides/ and a 
letter of Blacklock*s to Boswell in regard to 
it is given in an appendix to later editions. 
He aJso wrote, in 1756, an ' Essay towards 
I'niversal Etymology/ in verse ; and in 1773 
a satire called *A Panegyric upon Great 
Britain.' An edition of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1793, with a life by Henry Mac- 
kenzie, the * man of feeling.' He left a trans- 
lation (never published) of the Abb6 Haiiy's 
work on the education of the blind. 

[Lives by Speneo ( 1 766) and Anderson ; Forbo««*8 
Life of Seattle ; Burton*s Life of Hume ; Kerr's 
Memoirs of W. Smellie (1811), ii. 14-80.1 

L. S. 

BLACKLOCK, WILUAM JAMES 
(1815P-1868), landscape painter, was bom 
at Cumwhitton, near Carlisle, about 1815, 
and as a youth was apprenticed to a book- 
seller of Carlisle. He had always been re- 
markable for his love of drawing, and so 
strong did this predilection become that he 
determined to adopt art as a profession, and 
accordingly proceeded to Ijondon, where he 
at once began to exercise his talent. In the 
year 1836 he sent his first pictures to the 
Iloyal Academy and continued to exhibit 
there, as well as at the British Institution and 
Societyof British Artists, until 1855, in which 
year he contributed to the Royal Academy 
exhibition four pictures : * Hermitage Castle,* 
' The Border Keep,' ' Elter Water, and the 
Langdale Pikes,* and * Belted Will's Tower, 
Naworth Castle.' He resided principally in 
Tendon for about fifteen years, when de- 
clining health compelled him to return to 
his native county, where he continued to 
follow his profession until within a year or 
two of his decease, when the malady with 
which he was afflicted obliged him to relin- 
quish its pursuit. He died at Dumfries on 
12 March 1858, at the age of 42, and was 
buried at Cumwhitton. His works are prin- 
cipally views of the landscape scenery of the 
north of England, and their chief character- 
istics are picturesqueness and tnithfulness. 
Lonely border towers, deeply embosomed in 
waving foliage, and bathing in the light of a 
golden sunset; remote and almost inacces- 
sible tftTDS, surrounded by rough mountains, 
up<m whose sides the shadows of the light 

TOL.T, 



clouds danced merrily ; brawling brooks with 
overhanging rocks and waving trees were 
the scenes which he admired and loved to 
; paint. 

i [Carlisle Journal, 19 March 1868 ; Royal 
i Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1836-55; Art 
Journal, 1868, p. l/>7 ; Athenaeum, 1858, p. 439.) 
j R. E. a. 

; BLACKLOE, THOMAS. [See White, 

Thomas.I 

I ■■ 

BLACKMORE, SiRRICHARD(rf. 1729), 
physician and voluminous writer in verse 
and prose, son of Robert Blackmore, an at- 
I tomey-at-law, w^as bom at Corsham, in Wilt- 
shire, and educated at Westminster School. 
He entered St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, in 
16($8, took his B. A. degree on4 April 1674, and 
proceeded M. A. on 3 June 1670. His neces- 
sities compelled him to temporarily adopt 
the profession of schoolmaster. With thia 
fact his enemies frequently taunted him in 
later years. 

By nature formed, by want a pedant made, 
Blackmore at first set up the whipping trade. 
Next quack commenced ; then fierce with pride 

he swore 
That toothache, gripes, and corns should be no 

more; 
In vain his drugs as well as birch he tried. 
His boys grew blockheads and his patients died. 

After abandoning school work Blackmore 
spent some time abroad, visited France, Ger- 
many, and the IjOw Countries, and took the 
degp*ee of M.D. at Padua. On his return to 
Englaud he was admitted fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, under the charter of 
James II, at the Comitia Majora Extraordi- 
naria of 12 April 1(J87, became censor of the 
college in 1716, and was named an elect on 
22 Aug. 1716, which oflice he resigned on 
22 Oct. 1 722. In l(i95 he published ' Prince 
^rthur, an Heroick Poem in X books,' fol., 
which reached a stjcond edition in 1696, and 
a third in 1714 ; an enlarged edition, in 
twelve books, appeared in 1697. The writer 
tells us that his work was written in such 
scant moments of leisure as his professional 
duties afforded, * and for tht» greatest part in 
coffee-houses, or in passing up and down the 
streets.* Shortly after its appearance the 
poem, if so it must be called, was attacked 
by John Dennis in a criticism which Dr. 
Johnson pronounced to be ' more tedious and 
disgusting than the work which he con- 
demns.* Far from resenting the attack, 
Blackmore took occasion in a later work to 
praise Dennis as ' equal to Boileau in poetry, 
and superior to him in literary abilities.' 
When Dr. Johnson wrote his ' Life of Black- 
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mort' 



>/ t]i({ |K>em was completely forgotten; i ing 
hut at the time of its jmblication * IMnce 8vo. 
Arthur* found im admirer in no less dis- 
tinguishtHl a person than John I/oeke. In 



the Existence and Providence of God/ 

The last-named work, which to modem 

readers presents few attractions, was warmly 

praised by Addison in the ' Spectator * (Nr». 



M$J>7 Blackmore was apjHiinted physician in . 3.'J9). Dr. Johnson prophesied that this 
4»rdinary to William III, and received the poem alone, * if he had written nothing els*», 




,n. „ MTM,. , .^ *r ,„^ , exritiKl to admiration. In beauty of veraiti- 

IThe Hero Willmin and thr Martyr ( harles, ^^^i^,, according to this critic, the lonir-de- 

One kniKht43<l Bla..kmon' and one pension d ^^^^^^ , Creation* equalled the 'De Renim 

Whiirnmde old Bon and surly Dennis nwear. ^''^'''^i ""{ I^«creti us, while in soUdity and 
- N.) LoRl-N anointed, but a Kiissian lic^r.' strength of reasoning the aiyust^Roman was 

far excelled by Sir Kichard. A volume of 
Blackmort^ was strongly altachfd to the , * Essays on several Subjects,' 8vo, appeared 
princii)le» of the devolution, and may per- ; in 171(i, a second edition (in two vols. 8vo) 
Iiajw have owt»d his advanccinent to some following in 1717. One of the essays con- 
political services renderwl to King William, tained an allusion to a 'godless author' who 
lit' was afterwanls one of the physicians ! had burles(iued a psalm. The charge was 
to Quwn Anne. In lOVK) he piiblishtHl ; understood to refer to Po|k^, who afterwards 
a 'Short JIist^>rv of the Last Parlianu»nt,' avenged himself by including his critic in 
lol.. which was follow.Ml in 170() by a I th« ahinciad' (ii. 259-68). In Xo. 45 of 

• Satyr against Wit .' The ]>ublicat ion of the | the * Freeholder,* Addison says, * I have lately 

• Satyr,* m which the wits of the time were r*^nd with much ]>leasure the essays upon 
iittackeil on the scon^ of grossiioss and irre- spvmil subjects published by Sir Richard 
ligioii, raised up a Hwarm of ♦•nemirs against \ Blaekmon*, on which statement Swift, 
\]u^ writtT. Sir Uiehanl had for some time (ll'orks by Scott, t»d. 2, xii. 140) makes the 
past biMMi H'siding in C^hi'npside; his friends remark, * I admire to st»e such praises from 
wlnnpMl <'hi<'tty to the City, and he had little this author to so insipid a scoundrel, whom 
nt^iuaintanc'o with men of letters, rmnie- I know he despised.* After publishing in 
<liat»»ly al'tor tlu^ publication of tht» * Satyr ' \ 171(i a volume of 'Poems on several Sub- 
t h»»n» a])iH'ared a collect ion of sal irical * C«)in- jects,' 8vo, the indefatigable writer tume<l his 
iiii'iidatorv Verses on the Author of the two attention to controversial divinity, and in 
Art luirs and 1 lie Satyr against Wit. Hy sonn^ 1 721 wjis ready with * Just Prejudices against 
of Ills pjirticular friends/ tol. Tlie verses the Arian Hy^wthesis,' 8vo (2nd edition 
were by various hands, but the chief contri- 1725), which was immediately followed by 
but or was Tom lirown. Blackmore lost no * Modern Arians unmasked, 1721, 8vo. 
liine in n'plying with * Disconinieiulatory Having thrown off in the same year a * New 
Verses on thos«» which an' truly comnienda- Version of the Psalms of David/ 8vo, he 
tory on the Author of the two Arthurs, iS:c./ lost no time in issuing 'Redemption, a Di- 
fol. Dryden, who had previously castigated vine P(XMn in VI books/ 1722. Xever was 
Mliickniore in the ])n»tace to his * Fables/ a umn afflicted with a «cribendi caeoethfn 
iMsailcjl him very vigorously in the Prologue mon' incurable. No so<merwas hedelivertnl 
to the ' Pilgrim* (1700). (rarth attacked of * Redemption* than he was at work on 
liim in the • l)is]XMisary * (i\. 172, &c.), bid- * Alfred, an Epic Poem in XII books/ which 
ding him 'learn to rise in stMise and sink in . was ])ublished in 172«% fol. In the same 
sound/ SjMlley, Steele, and others had their year a])}HMired 'History of the Conspiracv 
Hing. Hut ridiirule was |M)werless to check ' against the Person and Government of King 
lUackmore's liteniry ns|»irati<ms. lii 1700 he William the Thinl in the vear IH95/ 8vo. 




portentous folio was received lished 'Natural Thtndogy, 
in absolute silence by an indifVenMit public. cousideriMl apart from Positive/ 8vo. This 
* I do not remember/ says l>r. .Iohnson,*tliat was the last work ])ublished in his lift>time. 
by any author, seri<»us or comical, 1 have He die<l tm t) Oct. 1721), and was buried ar 
found "Kliza** either ])raiseil or blamed/ Roxteil, E<wex, whither he had retired in 
In 1711 amHMirtsl the * Nature of Man; a 1722. There is a monument in the church 
|K>em in three Invoks/ 8vo, and in 1712 | at Hoxted lK»aring lui inscription to the 
"Croati<m; a philosophical P«K?m demonstrat- j memory of his wife. Dame Mary Blackmons 
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and of him9«^lf. To t he very last ho continued bf»r of Lincoln C'olltye, Oxford, and fp'aduatod 
writing, and left at his death * The Accom- M.A. there, although lie is not mentioned 




who had administered to him on his deathhed E<lwartl Alston. On 1 Sept. lt(4<> his ni- 

the last spiritual consolation. It remains to siprnation of IVntloe was accepted by the 

mentionBlackmore's medical treatises. These committee for phmdered ministers, and he 

are: 1. 'Discourse on tlM» Plajrue,' 1720, removed to London, and l>ecame curate to 

8vo. '2. *Twati«e on the Small Pox/ 1723, Thomas Coleman (*liabbi'Coleman, who died 

Svo. 3. *Tn»ati8e on C(m8um]>tions,' &c. March ltJ47) at St. Peter's, Comhill. Ho 

1724, 8vo. 4. *Trt».atise on the Spleen,' &c. ' was ordained ])re«byter by the Fourth Lon- 

1725, 8vo. 5. * Critical Dissertaticm on the don Classis on 20 April 1(>47, but did not 




more by Colsterman han^ in the hall of the quest ered in Aug-ust !(U3. On 1 Dec. 164<J 
lloyal College of Physicians. It was pre- tlie I^)ndon pn»sbyterians published a de- 
aented to the college in IH(J3 by Richard fence of their system, * Jus Divinum Regi- 
Almack, Esq. Swift gives a ludicrous rhym- ' minis Ecclfsiastici,' &c., of which Blackmon' 
iiig list of Blackmore*H writings in a conv of ^Tote the part relating to <»rdination. Hether- 
verses * to be plac«.Hl under the pict un* of Kng- ington (Ilhf, WeMt. As/temh. p. 288) describes 
land's Arch-P(M»t,' &c. .the book as *the most complete and able 

[Munk's Conege of Physicians, i. 407-9 ;John-i <^^^^^\ce of presbyterinn cliurch government 
»m'3 Lives of the Foots ; Scott's Dryden, i. 417- , ^^^^ ^^^ y^-'^ apin-ared. In 164H Blackmore 
22, viii. 442-6; Scott's Swifr, «mI.*2. xii. 140, was one of the scnljes to the Lond(m pro- 
xiii. 874-r); WwhI'm Fasti, ed liliss. ii. 380.1 i vincial assem])ly. He signed (probably on 

A. H. ft. 20 Jan. KUO) the ])resbyterian remonstrance 
to Cromwell on tlie meditated death of the 

BLACKMORE, THOMAS (1740?- king. He was one of the thirteen clergy 
1780.% mezzotint engraver, was bom in arrested im a charge of complicity in Chris- 
I>mdon about 1740, and from the dates upon topher Love's plot in KJol ; lx*ing liberated 
his prints, which range from 1769 to 1771, through the influence of his brother Sir John, 
he appears to have practised his art for a ' he rendered great assistance to Love during 
verj' limited period of time. There are by his trial. In 1(»(»2 Bhickmr)re seceded with 
him several well-drawn and brilliantly exe- the nonconformists, and r*»tired into Essex, 
cuted plates, which include portraits after Sir where he lived on his anii)le means and 
Joshua Reynolds of Samuel Foote, the actor, ' gathered a small H<K'k. In April 1072 he 
Mrs. Cliolmondeley, Mrs. Anne James, as a was license<l as *a jiresbvterian teacher in 
Madonna, and, as a youth, Iltmry William his own hrnise ' in Homchun*h, near Rom- 
Bimbury, the caricaturist, who afterwards ford. He died at Hare Stre»«t, a hamlet 
married Miss Catharine Honieck, the *Little within a mile of Komford, in l()84, and was 
Comedy ' of Goldsmith. Among his other buried at Romford on Is July. He married 
plates are ^ Sigismonda,* after Cosway : a (1) (m I May l«MW) Mary Ohewning, from 
* Dutch Lady,* after Frans Hals ; a * Man in Leeds, Kent, who dird in Xoveml)er 1678, and 
a Cloak,' after Van Dyck ; and * Innocence ; ' (2 ) K'fore 1 (581, Sarah Lut trell, who survived 
as well as subjects after Molenaer and other him. His only s(m, CiiEwyixo Blackmokk, 
painters. He ditnl about 1780. Iwmonl Jan.l(><>:Nwaseducat<'dfortheminis- 

[R«*dgrave*s Dictionary of Artists of the Kng- try at the ]U\. John AVoodhouse*s academy, 
lish School, 1878: Smith's British M.'zzotiuto Sheriff-Hah's. n^'ar Shifnall, Salon, s(»t tied at 
Portraits, 1878-83, i. 61-3.] R. K. G. Worcester in KWasassistant toThomasBad- 

land (ejected in HMJ:5 from Willenhall, Stai- 

BLACKMORE, WH.LIAM (r/. I(i84), fordshire, and di»'d 1080), and remained then^ 
ejected minister, came of an Kssex family, till his deatli on 2 Aug. 17'17. He married 
and was the second son of William Black- inl()04Abigail(dird in A])ril 1734), daughter 
more of London, a member of the Fish- of Edward Higgius, and left two sons : 
mongers* Company, whosi» elder son. Sir John (l) Francis, ]»resbyterian minister at Kvesham 
Blackmore, knight, was in the confidence of (1728 -.'W)), Coventry ( 17*U)-42), and Wor- 
Cromwell, and became governor of St. Helena cester ( 1 74:M>1 ), and ( 2 ) l^dward Chewning, 
after the Restoration. William was a mem- presbvtcrian miuistiT at Stoke, near Malveni. 

' * K 2 
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[Minutes of Fourth Lomlou Clawis (now in < Plantai rarioivs Aiigliw/ London, 1737 • 

Dr. Williams's Library) ; Blacknioro Papers, < Specimen Botanicum quo Plantarum plu- 

Christian Reformer, 1851, p. 413, 1852, pp. riuni rarionim Angliie indigenarum loci na- 

1 218; cf. 1852, p 609 1858, pp. 529 532 ; turajes illustrantiir; London, 1746, to wliicb 

C^ilamy s Contin. i. 43 ; SibrL^- s Lidep. m War- ^ „^^|^, ^f ^^j^^^ botanisU contributed. In 

MMckshiro. 1800, pp. 44, ^6; Davids AniK of j^ ^^^^j ^ ^^^ ^ 

.Noocoo. in ES8.-X. 1863, pp. 443, 599.] A. G. ^^^^ ^,J ^^^^j^^^ .^^^^^^ ^^ pubU^h a 

BLACKNER, JOHN (1770-181(5), second volume of the * Specimen,' for which 

authorof a hi8tx)ry of Nottingham, was bom ^^ li^d collected materials, but he died in 

Mt Ilkeston, Derbyshire, about 1770. After 175;^ before its completion, 
serving an apprenticeship to a stocking-maker [Pult^-ney'.-* Sket<;hes of the Progress of Botany, 

in his nativepiace, he migrated to Nottingham, ii. 270, Lontlon, 1790.] Cf. T. B. 

He did not receive even the rudiments of edu- 
cation, but being possessed of strong natural BLACKSTONE or BLAXTON, WIL- 

abilities, a facility for making rhymes, and a LI AM (d. 1675), one of the earliest episcopal 

readiness of speech, he became a great favour- clergymen resident in New Englana as dis- 

ite with his associates. Ilis ardent radical tinguished from the puritan founders of New 

sympathies afterwards brought him into pro- England, must, according to the records of 



mmence 

ticians 

and reputatio 



of health he held this post only a short time, i iilaxton. liewastoundbythe Massachusetts 
Soon afterwards he took the editorship of the ! Bay colony, on their arriVal in 16«%, settled 

* Nottingham Review.* He published several : on the peninsula of Shawmut, where thfr 
pamphlets, including one in 1805 on the j city of Boston now stands. He had had a 

* Utility of Commerce,* and in 1815 he issued pleasant cottage built and a warden planted, 
his * History of Nottingham ' (4to, pp. 459), | Difficulties beset him with the new-comers, 
a work which displays much industry and j As a consetjuence he sold his property and 
research, though later writers complain of its removed to the more tolerant colony of Iloger 
bombast and party spleen. He was the land- ! Williams in 1631, observing that 'he had 



lord for some vears of the Ilancliffe Arms, 
Sussex Street, Nottingham, and died there 
on 22 Dec. 1816, in his fortv-seveuth vear. 



left England to escape the power of the lord 
bishops, but he found himself in the hands 




BLACKRIE, ALEXANDER (d. 1772), ' * preached occasionally,' and that his home 
apothecary, was a nativt* of Scotland, and i and library' were burnt in King Philip s war. 
for nearly forty years carried on hi.s buHincss He married, 4 July 1659, widow Sarah 
at Bromley, Kent, where he died 29 May i Stephenson, who died in June 1673. BLack- 
1772. In "October 17(W he contributed a stone died 26 May 1675. * He was buried,' 
letter to the * Scots Magazine,* in which he says the * Massachusetts Historical CoUec- 
exposed the secret of Dr. Chittick's cure for tions ' (2nd series, x. 710), * in classic ground 
gravel. This letter was expanded into a on Study Hill, where it is said a white stone 
volume, and published in 1766 under the . marks his grave.* President Stilee visited 
title, * A Disquinition on Medicines which j his grave in 1771, and left a CAreful map of 
dissolve the Stone ; in which Dr. Chittick's | the whole regicm, marking the homes of Black- 
Secret is considered and discovered.' A second stone, Roger Williams, and Samuel Gorton 
edition, enlarged and improved, appeared in the patriarchs of New England (local) his- 
1771. tory. The high ground on which his second 

[Gent. Mag.xlii.295;ScoUM.g. xxxiv.278; ' ^'?,^* E^fi^land home was built— about six 
Watt's Bibl. Brit. i. 118.] J»"<?8 from l*rovidence— still bears the name 

of ' Study Hill,* because it was on this hill 

BLACKSTONE, JOHN (d. 1753), bota- tliat Blackstone pursued his studies which 
nist, was a London apothecary. He published gave him a wide reputation. The Blackstone 
' Fasciculus Plantarum circa Harefield (Mid- river (formerly Pawtucket) and the Black- 
dlesex) sponte nascentium,' London, 1737 ; stone canal also preserve his name. 
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Dr. Samuel Hopkins speaks of Blackstone , self at the Middle Temple, solemnly marking 
as ' a man of learning/ and doubtfully adds : the change in his life by a poem entitled 
* He seems to have been of the puritan per- * The Lawyer's Farewell to his Muse/ wherein 
suasion, and to have left his country for his English law is figured, in the spirit of his 
nonconformity.' He tells us also that *he ' * Commentarie.s,* as a complex yet harmonious 
used to come to Providence and preach, and whole. The poem has been often reprinted, 
to encourage his hearers gave them the first e.g. in Bodsley, vol. iii., Southey's * Speci- 
apples they ever saw ' — -his orchard having , mens of English Poetrv/ Irving Browne's 
been as celebrated as his library. Ijechforo, * I^aw and Lawyers in Literature.* Of his 
who "wrote in 1641, thus mentions him: | legal studies we know nothing except from a 
** One Mr. Blackstone, a mmister sent from letter written by him in 1745 {see Law Stud. 
Boston, having lived there nine or ten vears, ' Map. ii. 279), in which he describes himself 
because he would not join the church : he ' as following the plan sketche<l out by C. J. 
lives with Mr. [Roger] AVilliams, but is far l?eeve (see Coll. Jun'd, i. 79), and as having 
from his opinions.' already finished one book of Littleton with- 




pathised with Blackstone: 'Mr. Samuel Maverick, ' a» neceswiry to a beginner as that of every 
living on Noddle's Island in Bostou Harbour . . . day's practice.* The vow of exclusive at- 
anenemy to the reformation in baud, being strong I tachment to law was not rigorously kept, 
for the lordly prelatical power ; ' Holmes's An- Before completing his twentieth year he had 
nals, i. 377 ; Savage's Winthrop, i. 44 ; Everett's written a treatise on the * Elements of Archi- 
Address, Second Century. 29 ; Sprague's Annals ' tecture,* which has never b<?en published, hnt 
of the American Pulpit, V. 1-3.] A. B. (J. ^vhich was highly spoken of by those to 

whom it was sliown. He became a careful 
BLACKSTONE, Sir WILLIAM (17i>:^- , student of Shakesware; Malone tells us that 

'hich he gave me on Shakespeai**' 
Iiave bj'Hii a man of excellent 



1780), legal writer and judge, was born in ' * the notes wl 
Oheapside, London, on 10 July 1723. He was ' show him to 




shire family. Hismother,adaughter ofLove- I Even verw was not alwuidoned, though h«' 

lace Bigg ofChiltonFoliot in Wiltshire, died had to write in secret. His friends particu- 

before he was twelve years of age, leaving him ; larly admired a poem written by him in 

to the care of his brother, a London surgeon. ; 1751 on the death of Frederick, princ** of 

Through being thiw early left an or])lian. he • Wales ; but it has now little interest except 

was saved, it has been reasonably suggested, to collectors of literary parallels, who will 

from passing through life as a ])rosperous ' compare with * the cocks shrill clarion* of 

tradesman. He had already gone to Cliarter- Gray's * Elegy' (published in the same year) 

house School, and after his mother's death ' tk i • i *• i 

was, on the nomination of Sir Robert Wal- | „. , \*!f 7^*? ""^ *{*^„ , , 

-.^1 - J •** J -.u i» 1 4.- xxT\ X, (yun morn h approach with clanon shrill declare, 

pole, admitted on the foundation. When he ' ^ 

leffc for Oxford in 1738, he was head of the i It ap])eared under the name of Blackstone'.H 

school ; and perhaps from the fact that he ! brotner-in-law, Clitherow, and is reprinted 

ffained a gold medal for some vers«'s on • in * Gent. Mag.' li. 835. Tliis interest in 

Milton, we may gather that his mind had ! liteniture never left him. Thus in his last 

Already received its strong literary l>ent. At ' years, when he sat on the bench, we find 

Pembroke College, which he entered at the j him carefully discussing, as if it were an im- 



age of fifteen, his studies were chiefly in 
•ctassical learning. Among his contem])orarie8 
was Shenstone tne poet j and doubtless at this 
time were written most of the * originals and 
translations' which he is said to have after- 



portant legal case, the quarrel l>»»tween Popt» 
and Addison, and criticising by the light of 
Pope's letters the acc<mnt of the quarrel given 
in Ruff'head's * Life.' 

He had already lH»en elected a fellow of 



wards collected in an unpublished volume. All Souls (1744) and had taken the degree 

From the pieces which can still be traced to of B.C.L. (1745), when, after the usual pericnl 

him, and which an; full of the strained and of j>robation, then five vears, he was calle<l 

stilted mannerisms of the jieriod, we can to the bar in 1740. I^or a long time he 

iudge that nothing has been lost to English made little w^ay, * not being,' it is said, 

literature by Blackst one's stacking in poetry * hap])y in a graceful deliver}' or a flow of 

only a relaxation. In 1741 he entered him- elocution (both of which he much wanted), 
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i.or having' aiiv jwm-»-rfu' fri-n-U '>r oin- Ilr La<i mt-an while been led Xo the chief 

i.w:*:'in'* to i^'C'»mm'rnd hiir..' P»-r]iJH»-' hi* wurk 'if hi* life. Murray, the solicit ur- 

;-*ci; '*f fri»-ril* i* Hxatv-nit*-!. f«ir -inly three gt-n-ral « afx^r^-ards L<wl Mansfield), had 

y^ar- aft»-r hi- call h»- -uj.-c-^i*'*! "ill** nf hi* ivc<>mmi'iiiled him to the Duke of Newcastle 

iinrl*-- ;if rw--jr'l»-r -if WHlIiii^'inril. Still hi* for th«* jiriifri&orship of civil law at Oxford, 

|>nwtic-i- mil-* huv** be»rn -mall. II«=-attfnd«l which fell vacant in 1752: but owing, it in 

Th" «"iiirt.». a <*iil Hourly, but in rh.* n-ites which s>uiJ. to hi^ want of readiness to promise that 

hr t./«jk 'if im]*'irTaiit ca— * hi* -iwii name hf would jrivt* the duke his political support 

'KMriir- only twicn in th*- ji»ri<Ml fnim IT-Pj at th^f university, he i\*us |HU^ed over (see an 

TO 17*50. }!•• wa- bii*y. hnw.-v^r. at Oxford, acc^iunt nf hi-* interview with the diike in 

He a'»*i''r»-'J in brinjriii^r t«i «-'impl»'tiiin th»r Holliday'* Lifi of Mansfield, i, 88). The 

rVlrinjrton Librarj-. nm] u^ buFMir of hi* di>ap|>i.iinrmfnt was CTeat. but Murray, who 

foll»r/»r all'! -t^-warl 'if it- man<>r>. Iir had an set-ms tfVr*n tlum to have understo«>d* where 

opi^-irt unify 'if •=fX»Tti-in^ hi- almi>M excr*- Black*t«mi/> -trvnpth lay, advised him to jro 

.-iv»- Iovh of or^h'r and n-irulariTy. * applying to Oxford and read Wtures on £ii|2:lish law. 

Iii- ]«*/aI mind." *ay* IVif»— "ir Burrnws, • ti» A* it tuni»**l mit, he could not have had 

ih«:<:xaminaTiimof all tIjfr'di><Mnn^'nT?»b»"*arinir better advict.'. Not only were his lectures 

on Th»r coll«'j^»- pn»|>erty. n— jirRinffin^ its ar- received with ^rreat favour, but they sug- 

*-hiv»r.-, and leaving . . . a clin met eristic re- gested To Mr. Viner the idea of founding a 

conl of th»- lalKmr lie had l>»-t"»w»'d on its chair i.if Kn^di>h law (IIOLLIDAY, p. 89j. 

acconnr* in a -|K.*cial manu>(-ri]>t JHMik forthe Mr. A'iner. who had himself done useful 

lM;n»-fir of hi- *ucfre^.-^jr* ' { Worthier of All work in c<»nipiling his 'Abridgment of Law 

«S9«/', p. 4<J<): Chalmers, i. 1 7tM. With the and E4juity. litH|ueathi*d a sum of 12,000/. 

Mime ♦-arri»— tn»— .-! h** ent»*n'd into ih»' ijuestion for the pur]Mise : and so clear were his direc- 

of f«iun*li'r'- kin, which th»'n a;:iiat»Mlthe col- tions that in 1758, only two years after his 

N'gf. C'laini- had Uren ma<le by remote col- death, his scheme was carriwl to completion, 

lateral de.*c»-ndant> to the ]irivilejre> which and Black^Tl»ne, as the first professor, began 

Archbi"»hopf*hicliel»' declare* 1 in favour <»f his hi.-^ lecture^ (^s«"e an account of Viner s bene- 

kin. The (:oll»';;e held that -•>niel>f)und-.-liould faction in BL\ciWTOXEVC(;wwi<'/i/<iriw,i.2Swj. 

l>f put to the meaning « if kindred, but their Amimg his hearers at one time was Bent ham, 

d«*cisions in particular ca-e- were uniformly who claims ti> have even then detected the 

overrnh*<ll>yr he visitors. Black>tnne defended fallacies that were to ap[iear in the*Com- 

t he <*ollege in a tract on * Collateral Consan- mentaries,* and who describes him as *a 

gninity' (1750, reprinte<l in ' Law Tracts*), formal, ])recise. and affectetl lecturer — ^just 

arguing that if there wer»* n«» c«»llateral limit what you would expect fn»m the character 

all men WDuld be founder's kin! and con- of hi> writing* : cold, reser%'t»d, and wary — 

eluding in favour of the limit nf the canon exhibiting a frigid ]»ride ' (Bowrixh, Bent- 

law, namely the seventh de^rree. It was ham^ x. 45). Tlie subject was a novel »me 

probably <lue in great part to the a»i>tanre in an Knglish university; and Blackstone's 

which lie thus jrave that in hi- lifetime a lectures, which showed the skill of the man 

regulation wa.- made limiting the number of of letter^ (|uite as much as the learning of 

privileged fellows. lie found fresh work in the lawyer, attracted considerable attention^ 

an attempt t<.» reform the administnition j)f and fjuickly led to a bettering i>f his own 

the Claren<lon PreN*. On U'ing ajnKiinte<l a ]»rosjH'Cts. He took up law once more, and 

delegate in 1755 he saw the IVes.- • languish- for several years lived a twofold life: in 

ing in a lazy ol)>curlty,' and >et himsidf to I^uidon, practising at Westminster, and sit- 

di.-cover the cause. Hr .-tudied the charters, ting in ]mrliament as member for the n)tten 

^tatutes, and re;;ister- relating to it, and Ijorough of Ilindon in Wiltshire (1701 ): and 

* Imd rejx-ated conferences,' he says, * with at Oxford, holding not only liis profess<»rship, 
the most eminent master>. in London and but also the principalship of New Inn Hall^ 
other places, with reganl to the mechanical to which he was ap])ointtHi in 1701. From 
part ni printing.' Hi> reconiniendatiou>, this time onward his name occurs finM^uently 
many of which were cairied into eft'ect, he in his own rt?i)orts of cases ; and, seeing that 
^♦•t out in a letter to Dr. Kand(d])h, the in 17()1 he was offered and that he declined 
vie»*-cliancellor, which still retains some in- the chief justiceship of the Common Pleas in 
tere>t from its details as to the C()>t of Irelainl, and that two years later he wa.s 
printing. Blackstone himself pive an ex- made st)licitor-gonenil to the queen, he must 
ample of admirable printing in his edition of | have rapidly rist»n to a high place in his pro- 

* .Magna Chart a,* publishtKl by the Clai-endon \ fessi<m. Through his published works, too, 
l*ress in 1758, under the direction of Dr. ' he was l)ecoming known as a careful student 
Prince (Thomson, Mai/na Charta). of legal history. lie had been counsel iu the 
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case of the Oxfordshin? election in 17o4, 
when one of the questions raised was whether 
tenants holding by copy of court roll ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor, though 
not at the will of the h)rd, were fn^^holders 
qualified to vote in elections for knights of 
tlie shire. The case exciting great interest, 
Blackstone elaborately discussed the ques- 
tion in his * Considerations on Copyholaers,' 
tracing the history of the tenures in dis]>ute, 
and arguing that they could not confer the 
freehold vote. Tlie matter was settled by 
the uassing of the act 31 Geo. II, cnp. 14, 
which declared all tenants holding by copy 
of court roll incapable of voting. Apart 
from its own value, Blackst one's tract shows 
that he had made a far more careful study 
of the history of English tenures than his 

* Commentaries ' would lead one to imagine. 
But here, as elsewhere, he accepted too 
readily the conclusions of previous writers, 
never questioning, for instance, the theory, 
afterwards repeated in a balder form in the 

* Commentaries,' and still almost universallv 
received as true, that copyholders were ori- 
ginally villeins in a state of bondage, who 
after the Conquest, by the * gornl-nature and 
benevolence ' of their lords, had lx*en ]H»r- 
mitted to hold their lands without interrup- 
tion till finally they got fixity of tenure ac- 
ci^rding to the custom of the manor. (Black- 
f^tone 18 not to blame for originating the 
theory; see Coke's Compleat Copyholder^ 
H'Ct. xxxii. ; Bacon's Use of the Law ; 
AViaGHT*8 Tetiures, 3rd ed. p. 220 ; Gil- 
bert's Tenuren, p. 1 55. A great part of the 
passage in the * Uommentaries,' in fact, is in 
NVright's words). In 1 759 Blacjuitone brought 
out his first important worlc, an edition of 
the Great Charter and the Charter of the 
J'orest. It contains the Articles of the 
Jianms, the issues of the Great Charter in 
1215, 1210, and 1217, with several charters 
<»f confirmation, the Charter of the Forest, 
and the Statute of Marlebridge. In a long 
introduction he traces the liistor}'- of the 
charter up to the 29 Edw. I, and givf*8 an 
account of the various manuscri])ts kn()\\ni 
to him, most of which he had himself ex- 
amined (see in the Introd. to Statutes of the \ 
liealmthe results of later research comjmred ^ 
with Blackstone's work). 

Some imperfect rejxirts of his lectures 
liaving been circulated, and some having | 

* fallen,' as he says, * into mercenary' hands, 
and become the object of clandestine sale/ 
Blackstone determined to prepare them for 
publication in the form of a general siur- 
vey of English law. The manuscript notes 
of his lectures, in his own hand'vsTiting, 
are in the library of the Incorporated Law 



Society. They are in four volimies, written 
with great neatness, and with scarcely a 
single erasure. lie produced the first volume 
of the * Commentaries ' in 17(W), and the other 
thrtKJ volumes at intervals during the next 
four years. Tlie work begins with his first 
Vinerian lecture on the study of the law, an 
elegant ])lea, once much admired, 'that a 
comjietent knowledge of the laws of that 
society in which we live is the proper accom- 
plishment of every gentleman and scholar ' 
(cf the preface to AVood's Institutes). He 
goes on, by way of introduction, to discuss 
the nature of laws in general (in a chapter 
which, says Sir II. Maine, * may almost lie 
said to have made Bentham and Austin into 
jurists by virtue of sheer repulsion'^, the 
sources of Englisli law, the countries subject 
to that law, and the legal divisions of Eng- 
land. In the exposition of the law he fm- 
lows the arrangement of which he had j)ub- 
lished the outline on beginning his lectures 
{Analysis of the Laic, 1754), and which in 
substance he adopted from Ilale's 'Analysis 
of the Civil ])art of the Ijaw.' lie treats 
first of the rights commanded or recognisi»d 
by the law, and secondly of the wrongs 
which it prohibits ; rights again he divides, 
accepting Ilale's inifortunate translation from 
Koman law, into rights of ])erson8 and rights 
of things (or property), and wrongs into 
private wrongs, or civil injuries, and public 
wrongs, or * crimes and misdemeanors.' To 
eacli (if- these four divisions is allotted a 
.vohime (see a table representing in detail 
' the arrangt»ment which st»ems to have been 
intended by Sir AVilliam Blackstone ' in 
Austin, ii. 1018). The work closes with a 
chapter on the rise, ])n)gress, and gradual 
improvements of the laws of England, which 
is interesting as having suggested to Reeves 
the utility of a liistory of English law filled 
up with some minuteness \x\yo\\ the outliiu*^ 
there drawn. Tlie work thus covers the field 
of law, and though its critics have remarked 
some dispn)]K)rtioii in its parts, such subjects 
as ])ublic law, equity, ecclesiastical law, and 
the constitution and jurisdiction of the court's 
receiving less than their due attention, yet 
there is a singular completeness in the 
whole. 

Few b<X)k8 have been more successful tlian 
the ' Commentaries.' From his lectures, and 
from the sab? of the work, he is said to 
have made altogether about I4,0(K)/. (Pkior, 
Malone, p. 431 ; in Bohmer's Litteratur des 
Cnminal'jRechts%X\w sum is said to have 
}xH»n 10,000/.) Eight editions apiieared in 
the authors lifetime, and the nintJi cnlitioxi 
was rt»ady for publication. For sixty year» 
after his death editions continued to follow 
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one another almost as quickly ; (nlitors were the one side from the fact that throughout 
found in men like Bum, Christian, Coleridge, Digby's * History of the Law of Real Pro- 
and Chitty, who felt that they were render- perty ' his work is referred to ' as at once the 
ing a service in their prcift'ssion in annotat- most available and the moet trustworthy 
ingBlackstonewithmiunte and almost tender ' authority on the law of the eighteenth cen- 
care; and laj^mi'n turned to him to find for turv,' and on the other side from the publi- 
the first tirno English law made readable, cation in 1822 of Sir J. E. Eardley-Wilmot's 
So great have lxH»n t lie growth and the changes Abridgment, * intended for the use of voung 
of law during the last century that to keep ' persons, and comprised in a series of letters 
the work u]) to date by means of footnotes ' from a father to his daughter,' and from the 
is now an almost ho]:H*le8s tusk. The attempt ■ existence of a * Comic Blackstone.' His re- 
is not abandone<l in America (see Cooley's putation is not confined to Ei^land. (See 
edition, 1884), but Blackstone s text has translations in bibliography.) It was made, 
not been reprinttnl in England since the indeed, matter of reproach to French jurists 
edition of 1844. Ah an institutional treatise, that they incessantly cited Blackstone as a 
however, it still stands alone. When anno- great authority, rating him even higher than 
tation gn^w too cumljersome, less reverent ' did his own countrymen; and it is still to the 
editors came who laid hands on the text itself, * Commentaries ' that most continental writers 
and by mechanically insert ing com»ctions and refer on points of English law. Nowhere ha« 

his work IxHin more widely read than in 
America. * I hear,' said Burke, in 177'), 
' that they have sold nearly as many of Black- 
stone's Commentaries in America as in Eng- 
land.' It has Ijeen editt^d and abridged in 
America nearly as often as in England ; it 
suggested to Chancellor Kent the idea of 
writing his * Commentaries on American 
I^aw : and there, as here, it haa shaped the 



I • . • 



additions adapted it to modem use. In most 
cases, fn)m a strange desire for uniformity, 
they have even removed from the lecture on 
the study of the law the form of oral address 
and all the ref»»renc'es which it contains to 
the circumstances of its delivery, and have 
given it thus maimed as aformal introductory 
chapter; while Blackst one's worn-out theories 
on the origin and nature of law and govern- 
ment have l>t'en considered to need only ! cours»» of legal education, 
abridgment an<l not revision. The btjst known Yet while edition after edition was ap- 



of the adaptations, in point of arrangemt»nt 
and otherwise composed with a fri'er hand 
than the rest (the poor laws, for examj)le, 



]>«>arin^ the work had many hard things said 
about it. Tliere wen* some who looked with 
aiiprehension rm an attem]>t to make smooth 



be.ing no long»T treated under the head of the path of the student of law. President 
overs(M.»rs of the poor), is Stephen's * New I .Jetferson is rejwrted to have doubted the ]»n>- 
Commentaries on the Laws of England,' first ])riety of citing in America English autluv 
published in 1841. It reached a nintheditioii ' rities after the jieriod of emigration, and still 
m 1888, and is now the recognised text-book more after the declaration of independence, 
by which solicitors are introduced to law. ' and to have said that the consequence of ex- 
It is still to Blackstone, in some form or other, ' eluding them would be * to uncanonise Black- 
that English law students turn who seek a stone,who8el)0ok,although the most eloquent 
general view of the subject. Tlie * Coinmen- and bf»st digested of our law catalogue, has 
tariffs has had a yet higlinr legal fa me, having ■ been jR»rv'erted more than all others to the 
almost, but not quite, reached the distinct ir)n degeneracy of legal science. A student finds 
accordtid to thost^ treatis*.'.s which, as Black- there a smattering of everything, and his 
atone himself savs, * are cited as authority . . . | indolence easily ])er8uades him that if he 
and do not entirely dnjwnd on th** strength understands that book he is master of the 
of their ([iiot at ions from older authors.' (But , whole Ijodv of the law' (TucXER, Life *(f 
8(je Lord Ued»'sdale's ]»rotest against Xhe ' Jeffenfoti, h. S(M. See a 



]»rotest against Xhe Jeffenfou.'n.SiM. See a similar opinion in 
citing of the ' l'omin»'ntari«*s'asan authority, Uitso\s IntrodnHian to the Science of Law). 
1 S(!li. and Ii<'f .S27.) His name is constantly | Blackstone sustaintMl more vigorous attacks 
lieard in our courts, and to this day judges at home. In I7<tt^, when the publication of 
fortify their d«'<risions by qu«>ting his state- the first edition was completed, Dr. Priestley 
ment of the law. * If he has fallen into scmie wrote what Blackstone called ' a very angrr 
minute mistakes in matter of detail,' said pami)hlet' on some passages in the'Com- 
l-.ord Campbell, in the famous cose of the ; mentaries' relating to dissenters. Black- 
Quc^en r. Mills, *1 lj*'lieve that uiMm a great st(me n^plied in a conciliatory tone, admit- 
question like this, as to the constitution of : ting that the passa^s nee<led some revision 
marriage, there is no uiithrmty to Ixj more in point of expression, but confessing to no 
relied u]Km'(10 fV. and Fin. 7<57). How material changt* of opinion; and Pnestley 
wide his influencehasbt^en may Ix' judged on ^ wrote a second letter of explanation, in whicli, 
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as one of his friends said, * tliere is rather too (i. 7 1 ). There should be ment ioned one other 
much submission for the honour of having cri tic, long ago forgot ten, Sedgwick, t lie editor 
been noticed' (Rtjtt, Memoirs of Priest ley , of Gilbert's *l-.aw of Kvidence,* who, with 
i. 73). The same part of the work wns sub- strong dissent, yet in a spirit of great fair- 
jecteii to a more careful examination in cer- ness and with minute care, discusses Black- 
tain letters on the Toleration Act, addressed stones first volume, chapter by chapter 
to Blackstone by Dr. Fumeaux, who not only (HemarJcs Critical and Miscellaneous on the 
condemnedits illiberal spirit, but found grave Commentaries of Sir W. Jilacl'stone, 1800; 
fault with it as an incomplete statement of 2nd ed. 1808). A weak rei>ly to Sedgwick 
the law. These criticisms were so far sue- was made by W. II. Kowe in a * Vindication 
cessfiil that in subsequent editions the ob- of Blackstone's Commentaries ' (180(^). 
noxious passages were considerably modified ; Tlie criticisms of Benthum and of Austin 
the doubt, for example, bein^ no longer ex- had weight enough to bring Blackstone into 
pressed whether, as comparea with those of undue discredit. To n.'ad the* Commentaries* 
the papists, 'the spirit, the doctrines, and the ceased to be considered un essential part of 
practice of the sectaries are better calculated the liberal education of gentlemen and 
to make men good subjects.' A few years scholars, and it grew the fashion to sjwak 
later (1776) came P$ent'liam*s famous * Frag- lightly of the work. Then? seems now to be 
ment on Government,' directed against the the Iwginning of a more just appreciation, 
digression on the legislative power of govern- Most of the sj)ecific charges against Black- 
ment which occiu^ (pp. 4/ -50) in Black- stone w^ere indeed well founded. His was 
stone*8 chapter on the nature of laws in not a mind of much analytical power, nor in 
general, where he states his quaint j^jroof of anj high sense was he an original thinker. 
the perfection of the British constitution, i His philosophy of law was ])ut a confused 
Bentnam did not notice, nor did Blackstone mingling of the theories of PuflJ'endorf, Locke, 
acknowledge, that much of this chapter comes and Montesquieu ; and its impoitance now 
from Burlamaqui, the very words b*?ing some- consists only in its having created, by repul- 
times reproduced. Even the digression, which ' sion, the later English school of jurispru- 
to Bentham seemed to be made without any j dence. Of the spirit of intellectual inde- 
reason, occurs in Burlamaqui with the same I pendencehe had very little. Partly by nature, 
context (Droit de la Nature, part i. ch. 8. | partly through hispoliticalsyinpathies, partly 
Evidently Blackstone had before him Nu- I also, it must be reinemlK^red, from a truly 
gent's translation published in 1748). In j worthy admiration of a great system of law 
the preface to the tract Bentham summed up ! and government, ht; was conservative almost 
hisopinion of the * Commentaries' as a whole, to rigidity. In a characteristic passage he 
and while frankly recognising Blackstone's declared that the legal restraints to which 
merits, 'who, first of all institutional writers, I Englishmen were suliject in his day were 
has taught jurisprudence to speak the Ian- i * so gentle and moderate . . . that no man 
guage of the scnolar and the gentleman,' ' of st^nse or probity would wish to see them 



urged that the work is thoroughly vitiated 
by its tone of intolerance and of blind ad- 
miration. We have onlv B«»ntham's own 
account of the way in which Blackstone re- 
ceived the criticism ; when asked if he would 
answer it, he said, *No, not even if it had 
been better written.' (For Bent ham's opinion 
of Blackstone see also the very strongly 
worded remarks extracted from his common- 
place book in Bowrixg's Bentham, x. 141.) 
The judgment of Austin was not less severe. 
To him Blackstone's arrangement is a slavish 
and blundering copy of Hale's ; in the whole 
work (* the far too celebrate<l Commentaries* 
he calls it) there is not a single particle of 
original ordiscriminating thought; its flattery 

fut effec- 



slackened* (i. 144) ; and, with not less bold- 
ness, si>eaking of the time of Charles U, and 
drawing a distinction between the theoretical 

{lerfection of law and its pnictical working, 
le said that * by the law, as it then stood, 
. . . the people had as large a portion of 
real liberty as is consistent with a state of 
society' (iv. 4130; see Amos's The English Con- 
stitution in the Reign of Charles II, which is 
a detailed examination of this opinion ; it is 
discussed also in Fox's Hiaton/, in Rose's 
OhservationAy and in Heywood's Vindication ; 
and see also how Blackstone himself explains 
his habit of defending legal anomalies, i. 172). 
The extent of his learning, moreover, has 
been ofVen exaggt*rated. lie never knew the 
civil law otherwise than suiRTficially, and 



of English institutions is * a pal trv Di 

tual artifice' which has made it j^piilar; j frequently states it inaccurately; and evfu 
and its style, for which other critrcs have i in Enirlish law his work is not more remark- 
only one voice of admiration, is* a styleVvhich . able for original research than for the sin- 
is fitted to tickle the ear, though it never or I gular skill which it shows in making a hap]>y 
Ttfely satisfies a severe and masculine taste' | use of the labours of previous text-writers. 
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A.> Jiord Ellcnljorouf^h siig^Mted, bo made 
hinifielf a IcariU'd lawyer by writinjjf tbe 

* Comim'utMries* (mmj tbe discussion on Black- 
aioiw's merits in '2\\ Pari. Hist. 1078). But 
witbin bis own K]»bfreof exjjosition bis merits 
an* very great. * It n*quirefl, perlia[)s/ savs 
Coleridge, in tbe pn^face to bis edititm of tbe 

* Commentaries/ * tbe study necessarily im- 
|M)*y'd upon an editor to understand fully tbe 
wbob- extent of j)raise to wbicb tbe autbor 
is entitled; bis materials sbould be s(Hm in 
tbeir crude and wciittert»d state ; tbe contro- 
versii'H examined, of wbicb tbe sum rmly is 
sbortly given; wbat bt? bas rejected, wbat be. 
bas for1>onie to say sbould 1«» Known : before 
bis learning, judgment, taste, and, above all, 
bis total want of s^df-display e^m l)e justly 
aijipn^ciated.' To tins just eulogy one need 
only add tbat Hlackstgne bad formed tbe true 
c«>neeption of an institutional work, wbicb 
not merely sboidd state tbe principles of ex- 
iting law, but by means of * tbe bMirning out 
of ust^ * sbould (>xplain t beir growtb. And so 
well did be wirry <>ut bis ])lan tbat in tbe 

* Commentaries* tbere is still to be found tbe 
Im'sI geniTal bistory of Englisb law, needing 
comparatively little correction, and told witb 
adnnrable (dearness and spirit. To bis style 
Austin did less tban justice. It lacks vari«*ty 
aind restraint ; but, exrej)t amid tbe loose 
gi»n»'ralitii's of tbe introductory cbai)ters, it is 
n»*ver oliscure, unci at its best it rises to con- 
hitlerabb? dignity. Kox tbougbt it * tbe very 
l)»'>t among our nuKlern wriUirs, always easy 
and intelligible ; far morecorrt^ct tban ITume, 
and less studied and mad«' up tban llol)t*rt- 
s«)U ' (Tbottkk, Mfimoirtt; see also Fox's 
hpceirb on l^^nl Ellt.'uborougb's admission to 
the cabinet ). 

In 1700 Hliickstoni', witb a gn)wing prac- 
tice and failing liealtb, resigned botb bis 
j>rofessorsbijMind bis ])rinci])alsbip. lie still 
(••Mitinued to sit in tbe House of Commons, 
l)eing returned for tbe nvw ])arliament of 
170S as menib«'r for Wt^stburv, in Wiltsbire. 
But beyond a .sligbt comiectionwitb Dr. Mus- 
grave's report «»n tbe p«*ace of 17<WJ( Iti Pari. 
Jfitt. 7(hl)i bis jiolitical career was marked by 
only a singb* incident. In tbe exciting de- 
bat e«< on Wi ikes be jiiayed an unfort unat e part . 
On tbe motion to declare Luttndl t^lecitfHl, 
Blaekstone gave it as bis opinion tbiit Wilkes 
wn> by common law dis(iualiiied from sitting 
in tbe bouse. < In-nville retorted by <juoting 
from tbe * C<miinentaries' (i. UI2) tbe causes 
of dis(|ualification, none of wbicb applied to 
Wilkes. * It if* well known,' savs Pbib)- 
Junius, describing tbe scene, Mbat tbere was 
a pause of some minutirs in tbe b«)use. fnmi 
a general ex^H't^tation tbat tbe doctor would 
say sjmietbing in bis own defence: but it 



seems bis faculties were t(M} mucU over- 
powered to tbink of tba«e 8ubtLetie8 and re- 
finements wbicb bave since occurred to him.* 
Tbe matter gave rise to a prolonged paper 
controversy, in wbicb Sir AV. Meredith, 
Blackstone, Junius, Dr. Johnson, and others 
took part. Blackstone, who argued that the 
expulsion of a member crnates in him an in- 
ci4)acity of being re-electtni, had certainly 
tbe worst of tbe controversv, maintaining 
without great dignity an indefensible pttsi- 
t ion (see >! ay ft Parliajnentary Practive^ p. (& ), 
Without allowing himself to have been in 
the wrong, be took pains in \\va next edition 
to state tlie causes of disqualification so as to 
include such a case as that of Wilkes ( i. 10!2-«5; 
tbe last sentence of the imragraph does not 
occur in tbe first edition). Hence came the 
toast at opjK)sition banquets : ' The first edi- 
tion of Dr. Blackstone s " Commeutaries on 
tbe Laws of England*" (Mahon, HUt, v. 
3o2). 

After this ex|>erience, Blackstone waa no 
doubt glail t^) rt»tire fn)m imrliament. He 
was invited to be 8olicitor-gi*neral, but he de- 
clined the office, as ho]>es of a judgeship were 
at tbe same time held out to him. In Fe- 
bnuiry 1770 he was made a justice of the 
Commtm Pleas, but be imnit*diately exchanged 
places witb Mr. Justice Yates, and for a few 
months sat witb Ijord Mansfield in the court 
of King's Bench. On Yates s death in the 
same year be returned to tbe Common Pleas. 
He acquired tbe r(^]mtation of being a pains- 
taking judge, and nothing more. Although 
be bad now unquestionably made himself a 
beamed lawyer, bis excessive caution and a 
scrupulous adherence to formalities stiMxl 
sadlv in bis way. Wbat Malone tells us of 
him is in keeping witb his general character: 
* There were more new trials granted in 
causes wbicb cam(; 1>efore him on circuit than 
were granted on tbe d(.H:!isions of any other 
judgt; who .sat at Westminster in hia time. 
The reason was tbat, btung extremely diffi- 
dent of bis opinion, he never supported it 
witb much warmth or pertinacity in the 
court above if a new trial was moved for * 
(Prior, Mahme^ p. 43:? ; see the chief cases 
in which be took ]Mirt in his own reports, 
vol. ii., also in Burrow's and in Wilson s re- 
in )rts. His most famous judgment is that 
deliven>d in Perrin v. Blake, in which he di.^ 
cussed t be reason, t be ant iquity,and theextent 
of tbe rule in Shelley's casi'. He took part 
also in tbt; b.>ading caseof Scf>tt v. Shepherd, 
where be ditlered fi'om tbe rest of the court 
in holding tbat tbe acti(m was not maintain- 
able ; and in tbe case of Crosby, the lord 
mayor, reported also in 8 5^. 7>. 31, and 19 
St. Tr. 1I**{7). In bis later years he sue- 
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cceded in procuring an increase in the salaries 
of jud^^es; and he deyoted much of his time 
to advocating a reform in the system of 
criminal punishment. He st rongly supported 
rlie penitentiar}' svstem, and it was mainly 
owing to him and Eden (Lord Auckland) 
that the act 19 George III c. 74 was jMissed. 

Re died 14 Feb. 1780, and was buried in 
the parish church of AVallingford, where h» 
had 8j)ent much of the latter part of his life. 
He had married in 17(il Sarah Clithen)w, 
and of his nine children one follow(>d so far 
in his footsteps as to become a fellow of All 
Souls, principal of New Inn Hall, Vinerian 
]trofe88or,ana assessor in the vice-chancellor's 
court. Henry Blackstone, the law rei)orter, 
was his nephew. 

In personal character he ever showed that 
almost o])pressive spirit of orderliness which 
kept him busy at Oxford, and which exhibited 
itself throughout his life in habits of scrupu- 
h)us punctuality. He was both languid and 
liot-tempered. So languid was he, it is said, ; 
that in writing the * fommentarios * he re- 
quired a bottle of jwrt btifore him, being 
' invigorated and supported in the fatigue of | 
hi.-* great work by a temperate use of it * (Cko- ■ 
KER, Bottwell^ iv. 466) ; and Lord Stowell, j 
who is the authority for the story, also said ' 
that Blackstone was the only man he had ' 
ever known who acknowledged and lamented 
his l)ad temper. PhysiccJly as well as men- 
tally he wa« lethargic : he grew stout, and 
cauie more and more to dislike all forms of 
exercise, and he seems really to have died 
from the want of it. 

His statue by Bacon, representing him with 
his right hand on the * Commentaries,* and 
with Magna Charta in his left, stands in the 
C<»dringt on Library. His works are: 1.* Essay 
on Collateral Consanguinity,* 1750 (reprinted ! 
in *Law Tracts*). See the other side of the 
4|Uestion put in * An Argument in favour of 
Collateral C<msauguinity * in Wynne's * Law 
Tnicts.' 2. 'Analysis oft he 1 jaws of England,' 
1 754 ; 6th ed. 177 1 ; 3rd, 4th, and 5th editions 
contain the discourse on the study of the law 
(re])rinted in * 1-aw Tracts '). 3. * l^etter to 
the Rev. Dr. Kandohih, Vice-Chancel lor of 
Oxford,* 1757. 4. * Considerations on Co]>y- 
IiiilderB,&c.,* 1758(reprintedin* I^aw Tracts*). 
5. * A discourse on the study of the law,* 1 758. 
<?. * The Great Charter and Charter of the 
Eoreet, with other authentic instriunents, to 
wliich is prefixed an introductory discourse, 
containing tlie history of the Chartt.T?*,' 1759 ' 
( re])nnted in * Law 'f racts *). 7. * A treatise 
tm the law of descents in feiM«im])le/ 1759. 
8. 'Reflections on the opinions of Messrs. 
l^tty Morton, and Wilbraham, relating to 
Lord Leitchfield*8 disqualifications,* 1759. 1 



9. * A ease for the opinion of counsel on the 
right of the university to make new statutes,*" 
1759. (Fur these two pamphlets see life by 
Clitherow; they are not mentioned elst^where.) 

10. * Tracts, chiefly rt»lating to the antiqui- 
ties and laws of I^Jngland,* "2 vols. 8vo, L02 
(tracts on collateral consanguinity, co[jy- 
holders, laws of descent, and a reprint of his 
Great Charter) ; 8rd ed. 1771 , 1 vol. 4to (same 
tracts, except that on laws of descent; in 
addition his * Analysis' and the letter to 
l)r. Randolph) ; German translation, 1779. 

11. * Comment arie's on the Laws of England,* 
4 vols. Editions: 1st, 1705-9, 4to; 2nd, 17G8, 
4to (see Lowndes); 8rd, 1 708, 4to (the 2nd and 
3rd seem to be editions of only vols. i. and ii.) ; 
4th, 1770, 4to; 5th, 1773; 0th, 1774, 4to 
(Dublin edition, 1775, l2mo); 7th, 1775 (this 
edition and all tht? subsefjuent ones are 8vo ) ; 
8th, 1778; 9th (by Burn), 1783; 10th and 
Uth (Burn and ^^''illiams), 1787, 1791: 12th, 
13th, 14th,aud 1 5th (Christian), 1793-^, 1800, 
1803, I80i) (the I2th edition was published 
in numbers, with jK)rtniits of sages of the 
law, which were inserted by the bookseller 
without the editor's sanction); *a new edi- 
tion' (Archbr)ld), 1811 : another edition not 
numbered (J. Williams), 1822 ; l(Uh (Cole- 
ridge), 1825; *a new edition* (Chitty), 1826; 
17th ( * enlarged and continued by the editor 
of ** Wart on s History of English Poetr}',*" 
Price, 1830); 18th (I^e, Hovenden, and 
Ryland), 1829; U>th (Hovenden and lly- 
land), 1830; 20th (adai)ted by Stewart), 
1837-41 : 2lHt ( Hargrave, Sweet]| Couch, and 
Welsby), 1844; 22nd (adapted by Stewart), 
1844-9: 23nl (adai)ted by Stewart), 1854. 
Other adaptations : (by Stephen, ' partly 
foundetl on Blackstone ') 1st ed. 1848-9 : iHh 
e<l. 1883; (by Kerr) 1st ed. 1857, 4th ed. 
187(5; (byBrcMim and Iladley) 1809. The 
abridgments and volumes of selections are 
numerous. Among them are Curry's, 1790 
and \m)i Giftbrd's, 1821; Bayly's, 1840; 
Warren's, 1855 and 185(J. Also * The Comic 
lilackstone,' by G. A. k Bt^ckett, 18(57. The 
American editions nearly eqiuil in numlxT 
the English. The first edition is the Phila- 
delphia reprint of 1771-2 ; the last and lK»st 
are Sharswood's, 2 vols. 1878, and Cooley's, 
2 voh». 1884. There are also American 
adaptations, including an edition of Broom 
and Iladley, by Wait (1875), and abridg- 
ments, the last being E wells (1883). Tnins- 
lations (French) : From the 4th ed. by 
I). G . . . (de Gtnuicourt), vols. l774r-(5, a 
translation * qui n*est ni exacte ni fran94iist» *■ 
(Camus, Biblioth, des livrrs de droit) : it 
omits tin? notes and references. From the 
loth e<l. by N. M. Chompr6, (J vols. 1822. 

' Commentaires sur Ic code criminel,* by the 
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Abb6 Coyer, 2 vols. 177ft, is a free transla- lat. Cur, ii. 3^)7, and mBiog, Hist of Black- 

tion of Blackstone's 4th volume. Other stone\ 10. *A letter from Sir William 

translations of [mrts of the same volume a^ Blackstone Knt., to the Hon. Daines Bar- 

bakd's La France 

A translation of Giflard's abridgment by 

II. l\ C. von Colditz, with preface by Falck, ward VI, cap. ii. to be used by persons having 

:i vols. 1822-3. (Italian): The first 2 vols, ecclesiastical 1 jurisdiction, and the circum- 

■of * Classici Criminalisti ' (1813) contain stances of their disuse (in ArckaoL iii. 414, 

Blackstone's 4th vol. (Russian): Cathe- and in J9i*cj(. i/w<. of Blackstokb). 17. *Ac- 

rine II is said to have caused a Russian t rans- count of the Quarrel between Pope and Addi- 

lation to Ixj made (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ii. son' (in Bioff. Brit 2nd ed. i. 5(5 n^. 18. * An 

553), but it is mentioned in no catalogue of Ar^ment in the Exchequer Chamber on 

Ibreiffnlaw-books. (SecbibliographiesofMAE- giving judgment in the case of Perrin and 

viN,8ouLE, Lowndes, Bbunet,&c. and Ctf<. of another v. Blake' (in Habgra.ve's Law 

Brit Mus.) 12. * A Reply to Dr. Priestle/s Tracts, p. 487). 

Remarks on the fourth volume of the "^Com- [Life by Clitherow, prefixwl to reports ; The 

mentaries on the 

Author of the Commenti 

in a volume called * An interesting Api>endi 

to Sir William Blackstone's Commentaries, f^f«; ^»*'« »» ^^' Mag- yoL xv.. wprinte^l 

&c.,' Philadelphia, 1773, another e<lition of ni W^lsby's Judges; article by 3IaiquariU»n 

which appeared in 1774 with the further title Blunt^hl.-Bratjps Staat^-VVortar^^^^^ 

of the * PnTrRdiiim of Conscience ' Besides **^"^ ^^^^^' *^^ ^^'^ ®^ ^^^^ ^^^^^' ^^ ^^J^g**^ 

^11 . ^*^*^^"™ ol conscience, nesuus ^^,^^ Burrow's Worthies of All Souls; Priors 

Blackstone's reply, it contains Priestley s ^^^ Chalmers's Oxford; Junius.] 

andrumeauxs letters, and *lhe case of the G P M 

late election, &c.') 13. The Wilkes Case. ' ' * 

* An answer to the question stated,M769; BLACKWALL, ANTHONY (1674- 
published anonymously in answer to *The 1730), classical scholar, was bom at Black- 
<juestion stated, a pamphlet attributed to wall, a hamlet for many generations the seat 
Sir W. Meredith. To a new edition Black- of his family in the parish of Kirk Ireton, 
stone added * A Postscript to Junius* (see and the hundred of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
JuNius's letters of 29 July and 8 Aug. 1709). in 1(J74, educated at Derby grammar 8ch(K>l, 

* The case of the late election of the County admitted sizar at Emmanuel CoUeffe, Cani- 
of Middh'sex considered on the principles of ^ bridge, on 30 Sej)t. Ui90, took the degree of 
tht» constitution and the authorities of law,' B.A. in 1004, and that of M.A. in 101i)d,and 
probably by Blackstone (reprinted in * The | was shortly afterwards appointed headmaster 
Interesting Appendix, &c. ). *A siH»ech with- of the Derby School, jind lecturer of All 
out-doors upon the subject of a vote given Saints* Church, Derby. 

<m the 9th day of May, 1709 ;* it appeared in In 170<t he distinguished liimself in his 

the * Public Advertiser* of 28 July 1709 (see first literary venture by the publication of 

letter of Philo-Jtjnius of 1 Aug. 1709). 'Btoyuidos Vuciftai: Theognidis Megaren^is 

1 4. * ReiMirts of cases determined in the scve- Sent ent \(v Morales * — the original Greek, with 

ral courts of Westminster Hall from 1740 to a Latin translation, notes, &c.,8vo, to which 

1779,* 2 vols. fol. 1781; Dublin edition, was prefixed an address in Greek to Joshua 

2 vols. 8vo, 1781; with notes by Elsley, Barnes [q.v.],t he well-known Greek professor. 

2 vols. 8vo, 1828. His reports have never In 171 8 he published* An Introduction to the 

been held in high esteem (see Wallace's Classics, containing a short- discourse on their 

Beporters, but see the testimony of l^st. Excel lencies, and Directions how to study 

C. J., to their accuracy, 1 Moore and Payne, them to advantage; with an Essay on the 

553). 15. * A memoir in answer to the late Nature and use of those Emphatical and 

Dean of Exeter, now Bishop of Carlisle;* beautiful figures which give strength and 

T»uid b<»fore Society of Antiquaries in 1702. ornament to Writing,* I»ndon, i2mo. This 

W^h»'n Blackstone was preparing his edition work gives the beauties of the ancient writers 

of the Great Charter, Dean Lyttelton lent in a clear and concise manner, illustratnl 

him an ancient parchment roll containing t he iroiw the author's rich stores of knowledge, and 

<ireat Charter and Charter of the Forest of with sound criticism. In 1719 apfteared the 

1> Henry III. Blackst^me c<msidered it a second edition, with additions and an index, 

copy, and now, in answer to a C(unmunica- , liondon, 12mo, and there were other I^ndon 

tion made by the dean to the society, he editions in 12mo (3rd ed. 1725, 4th ed., 

gives his r»>aHons in detail (in GuTCH*s Col- 5th ed. 1737, 0th ed. I74<^), issued both Ik*- 
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fore and after the uuthor*s deatli in 1730 ; I in the see of Lincoln, on entoriue^ the room, 
and Dr. William Mavor, while at AVoo<l8tock good-nature<lly asked what tlie chaplain wa& 
in 1809, reissued the work us * BlackwalVs about. * Mr. B. knows more of tue Greek 
Introduction to the Classics,' Lf)nd<)n, 12nio, i Testament than you do, or I to help you.' The 
with an ' Essay on Rhetoric,' and a * Biblio- | Latin ^ammar which Blackwall made use of 
graphv of the best English Trnn^lutinus of i in the Derby and Market Bosworth schools 
Greek and Roman Classics/ and describes it | was of his own comjiosition, and he was pre- 
as a work most invaluable to those who have i vailed upon to publish it, but anonymously, 
not received a sound education. | as he diet not wish to appear to prescribe rules 

In 1722 Blackwall was api)ointed head to other instructors of youth. It was entitled 
master of the grammar schw^l ot Market Bos- .' ' A new Latin Grammar, being a short, clear, 
worth, Leicestershire, a school founded in and easy introduction of young Scholars to 
the time of Henr^' VIII, but much increased \ the Knowledge of the Latin Tongue, &c.,' 
in revenue by endowments of the Dixie Jjondon, 12mo, 1728. 

family. Here, in the quiet of a thoroughly Althougli tlioClapham living was the onlv 
pastoral district, he ])roduced his most cele- preferment received by * the good old school- 
orated work, *The Sacred Classics defended master,* as Gilbert Cooper calls him in his 
and illustrated, or an Essay humblv offered ', * Letters on Taste,' he relinquished it by 1729, 
towards proving the Purity, Pn)priety. and I whenhe was again master of Bosworth gram- 
True Eloquence of the Writers of the New marschool,with an incomeof less than a third 
Testament;' in two parts, 4to, London, 1725; , of that yielded by the clerical living. About 
2nd ed. 8vo, London, 1727. *Xot with- this time SamuelJohnson became his* usher,' 
out very great labour and pains, though ac- | but the dates of the association are very diffi- 
companied with pleasures, as he says, he cult to unravel. Blackwall returned to Bos- 
completed the second and last volume of this worth early in 1729; Johnson left college 
work a few weeks l)efore his death in 1730, about De'cember 1729, and even if he went 
and it was published under the same title direct to assist Blackwall it could onlv have 
in 1731, London, 8vo, with his iM)rtruit by been for a few months, as the latter iied at 
Vertue. The two volumes were reprinted the school house on 8 April 1730. After the 
at Leipeic by Christopher Wollius,4to, 1730, , master's death, the usher may have continued 
with Bemigeroth's copy of the portrait. The to teach, and when we study Johnson's his- 
thlrd London edition appeared m 2vols. 8vo, ; tory, and read of his going on foot to the 
1787. This work is chiefly on the plan of : school in a forlorn state of circumstances (m 
Raphelius, and is of very fair merit in its ] 16 July 1732, that can only refer to his 
fund of general learning and its useful obser- ! last attendance at Bosworth, probably at 
vations. Words and phrases in the New the close of the summer holidays. He left 
Testament long considered to be barbarisms the house of Sir Wolstan Dixie, a patron of 
or solecisms are shown to have l>een used by ' the school, eleven days after, and thu» 

we may conclude he t^iught in the school 
for two and a half years, of which only a few 
months were under Blackwall. The dis- 
tressing experiences of which we read so 
much in Buswell's memoir and elsewhere 



the old Greek writers of the l)est reputation, 
but the critics thought he had failed to prove 
the general purity and elegance of the lan- 
guage of the Testament. Orme, Bickersteth, 
Dr. Williams, and especially his great oppo- 
nent, Dr. Clarke, midce light of his work; 
while, on the other hand. Dr. Doddridge and 



must therefore be referred to the time subse- 
quent to Blackwall's death, and when the 



T.H.Home8peakhighlyof its value. In any | control of the Dixies as 'patnins of the 
case, his worK can claim the merit of leading school ' seems to have weighed very heavily 
the way to sounder biblical criticism. upon Johnson. The present writer, when 



At both Derby and Boswortli he had the 
happiness to bring u]> a number of excellent 
scholars, among whom wert^ the well-known 



imder-master of this scliool, 1854-1863, was 
unable to find anv records of the association 
of Johnson with blackwall. 



Richard Dawes, author of * Miscellanea Cri- : Blaclrwall was twice married. The only 
tica,' and Budworth, the master of Bishop child by the first wife, named Toplis, was An- 
Hurd. One of his pupils, Sir Ilenr^- Atkins, thony, who was B.A. of Emmanuel CoUejj^e in 
presented him to the rectorv of Clapham, 1721 ; by the second wife, who was widow 
Surrey, on 12 Oct. 172<^. AliK)ut this time of — Cant roll, his predecessor in the Derbv 
he went up for ordination and waited upon sc1i(M)1, and mother of Henrv Cantrell [q.v.]. 
Dr. GKbsony then bishop of lx)ndon, when a ' he had four sons : Henry, ^.A. Emmanuel 
young chaplain of the bishop began to ex- College 1721 ; Robert, a dragoon; John, at- 
amine Blackwall in the Greek Testament, i tomey at Stoke Gliding, near Bosworth, 
The biahopy whom Blackwall had known well who died in 17G2; and William, who died 
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while still in the duke^B service, he had heir, was to have been poL^oned, that ' a cer- 
published *A New Method of improving tain young prince/ the Duke of Cumberland, 
Cold, Wet, and Clayey Grounds,' oi which i was to have been pet upon the throne, and 
there is no copy in the British Museum or that Adolphus Frederick's son, afterwards 
the Bodleian. It may have attracted atten- j Gustavus nT,w^as to have been indemnified by 
tion abroad, for the indomitable adventurer a principality in Germany. On these charges, 
next turns up in Sweden in 1742. Here he of most if not of all of which he was unques- 
represented himself as a physician, prescribed tionably innocent, Blackwell was condemned 
successfully for the king, and was actually without any public trial to be broken on the 




agriculturist. Ue published in 1745 ' An Essay his head on the wrong sicle of the block on the 
on the Improvement of Swedish Agriculture,* ground that it was the first time lie had ever 
^which was suspected of being a translation been beheaded. The speech he endeavoured to 
from the English ; and was entrusted with address to the bystanders was drowned in 
the direction of a model farm at Allestad. the roll of dnims, and a paper published in 
This was alleged to have deteriorated under his name is probablv spurious. The real 
his management, and the precariousness of object and secret springs of his intrigue re- 
his appointment may perhaps have driven main a mystery. Some have thought tliat it 
him to engage in political intrigue. Sweden, was a device of his own to gain the king's 
under the weak rule of King Frederick, favour and magnify liis own importance, and 
was at the time distracted by the contending that the alleged anonymous letter was a 
factions of the * Hats ' and the * Caps,* the figment. Others deem him the instrument 
former under French influence, the latter of a foreign court, probably England. The 
inclining to England. An imquiet spirit * Hats ' regarded him as an agent of their ad- 
like Blackwell would be prone to fish in versaries; the 'Caps 'insisted that he had been 
these troubled waters, and as his political re- made the stalking-horse of u fictitious plot, 
lations were chiefly with the English partv, Xot a few suspected that he had l)een ensnared 
the representatives of his own country might by the minister Tessin, who was supposed to 
well seek to make a tool of him. In March be jealous of his influence, and certainly 
1747 he presented himself to the king with a tooK the leading part in his torture and 
mysterious verbal communication purporting execution. Blackwell is universally repre- 
to'come from the Queen of Denmark ( Louisa, sented as meddlesome, pragmatical, and lo- 
George IFs daughter), vaguely hinting at a quacious, and the theory that his plot was 
large sum of money to be bestowed on con- wholly concocted by himself would appear the 
dition of altering the succession to the ex- most plausible, but for the evident pains taken 
elusion of the infant crown prince. The king , by the English government to vindicate itself 
at first referred Blaclrwell to two of his con- at his expense. According to the corre- 
fidants, but on the following day, becoming spondent of the * Bath .Toumal ' Blackwell 
alarmed, disclosed the incident to his minis- | was an excellent scholar in his youth. His 
ters, who immediately arrested Blackwell. eminent talents were marred by want of prin- 
The latter admitted making the communica- ciple and unsoundness of judgment, but li*^ 
tion, and declared that he had been prompted i must have possessed ent»'rpri.<e, courage, and 
to do so by an anonymous letter which he had i versatility, 
destroyed, and the source of which was un- 
known to him. To extract further revelations : [<Teiit. Mnjr. 1 747. pp. 424-6 ; A ( Jonuine Copy 
he was cruelly tortured. He long with- <>f " Letter from n M<*rchaiit in Stockholm to his 
stood his sufierings with' the greatest con- I Com-^^pondeDt in Ix)!Kl()n (Ixm.lon, 1747); Chul- 
stancy, and although he ultimatelv sue- merss Du-tiomu-y, art. 'hlaekm; 1 (Llia^^^^^^^^ 

«umi;ed, he revoked his confession, and it is ^Tl''T^'\nZ^^"^ ""v [,*"?"'..^;^^"«"'' 
i*iE ^J J, _A • I. 4, -4. n T*. och trmlric I (1821): Frvxell, herattolser ur 

ditticalt to ascertain what it reallv was. It : „ ^ „ , u,\.f^^;. „ r./ v^,.';; Qt .«tK«i,« iaac 
_^ . , . i. . J ., •' - fciTen.sKa xlistoru'n. pr. xxxvii.. otocknoiin, loon. 

certamly impLcat«d no other person, for no . The proceedings ofthe tribunal which condennu-d 
one else was proceeded affainst. I hesent^nce j^.^ekwell were ^eaUHl up hv or-Ierof Count Tes- 
of lus judges, if correctly cite<l, condemned , j,;,,^ „„a remained unexamined lor tliirtv-three 
him for * designing to alter the present con- years, when OustavusIII ileposit^nl them* in the 
stitution, and to render the cn)wn absolute ; i public archives. Their contents won; first di- 



to set aside the present established succession ; 



and to procure large sums of money to enable newspfti)er Frey, by N. ArtVidsson, upon which 
liim to execute these schemes.* It was in- Fryxell's circumstintial and interesting narra- 



vulged in 1846, in nn rsjsay tM)ntribut«i to the 



ainuated that Adolphus Frederick, the next 



tivo is mainly founded.] R. G. 
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BLACKWELL, ELIZABIiTril (/. 1 7;J7 ), husband and temporarily re-esUblishing hu 

wifi; of Alexander Blackwoll |'(i. y.J, is posi- atfuirs, Elizabeth Blackwell disappears %x)m 

ti vely iiHH«rt4'd by JaincM Briict* ( XiVf* o/Emi- observation. According to the oontemporair 

fimt Men of Ahtrdecn, j». ;K)7) to have btH»n pamphlet on her husutnd*8 execution, she 

t hi; daii^hUir of a HtockinLT mori'liant in Al>er- was then in England, but had been upon the 

(bfouy and to have «Io[hhi with hor husband point of joining him in Sweden. T^ date 

io Lond<in l)eforo lit* found oniiiloymont as a of her death is not recorded. She must have 

corri'ctor of the press. No authority is given left children if, as has been stated, descend- 

for these statenionts. BlackwoITs biographer ants from her exist at the present day. 

in tli« * Bath Journal,' who seeuLs to write rrianf Tifu« ^»i ^^Ai . nu^i^ — ? t^- . 

.^,1 11 |. ♦! r -1 . [Cient. Mag. vol. xvii. ; ChatDierss Diet .; 

with a knowlodipi of the family, assorts on Bruce's Kminent Men of Al>erdeen. 1841.1 

the other iiand that, the marriage took ]Mare W q 
hubs«H{uently, and descrilx's ElizaU^th as ^ a . 




wen* iin(|uestionahly epithets iipnlieabh^ to letter a<uiresstHl to him, says: ' Your father 

ElizalM^tli hers<»lf, who extrieatcd her bus- was inde<»d a iiewterer by Newgate in Lon- 

baud from his poniniary dilfieulti(*s bv apply- don, a man or honest occupation it inmost 

iiig her t4ilent for painting to the delineation true, but not the l>est neighbour to dwell by.' 

of medicinal plants with the colours of natiin*. He was admitte<l scholar of Trinity College, 

She was encouraged by Sir Hans Sloaiu*, Dr. < )xford, '27 May \6(i'2, graduated B.A. in 16&, 

MtMid, and Mr. Hand, curator of tlu* botanical lit»camepn)btttionerof his college in 16B5,per- 

garden at Chelwa. By his advice she t4)ok jH'tual fellow in the following year, and M. A. 

hwlgings clos4» by the garden, whert^ she was m \6i\7, * But his mind being more addicted 

sup])li(Hl with ])lant.s, which shede])icted with to the catholic than to the reformed religion he 

extreme skill aiul Hdelity, while Blackwell left his fellowship and retired to Gloucester 

liims«>lf supplied the scientific and foreign Hall for a time, where he was held in good 

noin««nclat uro. and, with the original author's rt»])iite by Edm. Hainolds and Thomas Ailen, 

consf'nt, abridgiul the descriptions in Philip the two leaminl seniors' (Wood, Atkat^ 

.Miller's * l^itanicum Orticinole.* .\fter finish- 0.r«//. ed. Bliss, ii. 122). Leaving the uni- 

ing the drawings, EliKabcth engraved them versity he went over to the English college 

on coj)])er herself^, and coloured the prints at Doiiay, where he was admitted m 1574, and 

with ner own hands. Tlu? work at L*ngth In'ing already far advanced in learning was 

apiMured in 17iJ7, in 2 vols, folio, under the onlained wriest in 1575. He took the degree 

title of* A Curious Herbal, containing five of B.D. the same year in the university of 

hundredcutsof the most useful plants which Pouay, and returned to England upon the 

are now us»»d in the practice of IMivsic' It mission in XovemlxT 1576. 




Pellet, and Stuart. As a monument of female he says : * .Vlxmt twenty years since, to my 

devotion it is most touching and admirable, n'lnembrance, you were imprisoned in Lon- 

and its pnu'tical value was very great. * If,' d<ui : but your brother, being the bishop of 

says a writer in Chalmers's * Dictionary,* I -Kmdon's register, procured your release very 

* tli«?re is wanting that accuracy which mo- shortly after.' Blackwell lodged for seven 

dern improvements hav<j rendered necessary or «*ight years in the houst* of Mrs. Meany in 

in delineating the more minute parts; yet, Westminster, and was constantly in fear of 

upon the whole, the figures an* sufficiently arrest and imprisonment. Once he owed his 

distinctive of the subject.* Rousseau com- deliverance from inii>ending danger to the in- 

pluins of its want of metho<l, but it was not tervention of tlie Countess of Arundel and 

designed to accompany tn»atises on botany. Surrt»y, whose anonymous biographer informs 

Its merits received the most substantial re- us that * he being forced for hi^ own and the 

cognition from the fine republication under- gentb»woman's security he liv'd with to hide 

taken by Trew (Niiremberg, 1757-78), with himself in a st»cr»*t place of the house when 

the addition of a sixth century of plants, and search was made after [him] by the hereticks : 

a preface pointing out its superiority to the and being in great danger of being taken or 

mon* scientific work of Morandi alilie in oc- famish'd by reast>n that all the catholicks of 

curacy and delicacy of colouring and in the the house were cArry'd away to prison, and 

copioiisness of representations of exotic plants. ! beret ick watchmen put into the house to keep 

Having performed her task of delivering her j it and hinder any from helping him. Sh^ 
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haveing notice of his distress dealt so with tlie 
officer who had the principal charge of that 
business that after three dayes he was content 
two of her servants should come to that house 



been valid from the first, and explicitly, or^ 
dering it to be obeyed and its regulations to 
be complied with. The appellant priests at 
once submitted to the bull without anv limi- 



at the time when the guard was changed, take tation. It was contended, however, that the 
Mr. Blackwell out of the hideing-place, and actual submission of the appellants did not 
convey him away, as they speedily aid, bring- undo or atone for the criminality of their 
ing him betwixt them, he not being able to former appeal, and on this ground the arch- 
go alone, to their lady's house, where, after priest and his adherents continued to treat 
some dayes for refreshing he had stayed, she them as schismatics. They again appealed to 
sent him safe to the place he desired to go V Home, and the pope addressed to the arch- 
(Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, priest a brief (17 Au|j. 1001), recommending 
and of Anne Dacres, his wife, 210, 217). It him to temper severity with mildness, and 
would seem that he sometimes visited the exhorting all parties to a general oblivion of 
continent, as he is said to have formed a per- | the offence. This letter, nowever, did not 
sonal acquaintance with Cardinal Bellarmin entirely pacify the troubles ; the clergy sent 
and other eminent writers, who give an ex- a third deputation to Rome, and a second 
cellent character of his learning and capacity letter was addressed by the pope to the arch- 
which they discovered while he had occasion priest (0 Oct. 1002). His holmess blamed him 
to reside in Rome (DoDD,C%MrcA^M<.ii. 380). for proceeding by suspension and censures 
After the decease of Cardinal Allen the 'af- against the appellant pnests, and commanded 
fairs of the English catholic clergy fell into him to communicate no business of his office 
a state of confusion, owing to the absence of to the provincial of the Society of Jesus, or 



any means of enforcing regular discipline. 
The petitions for the appointment of u bishop 
were not favourably received at Rome, but 



to any members of the society in England, 
lest it should be a cause of animosity and dis- 
cord between the society and the appellants ; 



on 7 March 1697-8 Cardinal Caietan, the pro- ! and with the same view he revoked the con- 
tector of the English nation, addressed a letter trary injunctions pven by Cardinal Cajetan. 



to Blackwell, announcing to him the command 



Thus the matters m dispute were finally set- 



of the pope, Clement VIII, that he should be tied by papal authority, 
archpnest over the secular clergy. Unlimited | For some time after this Blackwell exer- 
power was given to Blackwell to restrain or j cised his authority as archpriest without 
Tevoke the ifaculties of the clergy, to remove ! opposition ; but he event uallv got entangled 
them from place to place at his pleasure, and : in a controversy of another kind, and drew 
to punish the refractory by deprivation or upon himself the censures of the holy see. 
censures. The cardinal named six persons to In 1(X)6 the government of King James I im- 
be his assistants, and emjwwered him to ap- ', posed on catholics a new oath, which was 
point six others. * The Jesuits,* the cardinal to be the test of their civil allegiance. The 
continues, * neither have nor pretend to have wording of the oath was entrusted to Arch- 
any jurisdiction or authority over the clergy, bishop Bancroft, who, with the assistance of 
or seek to disquiet them ; it seemeth, there- | Sir Christopher Perkins, a * renegado Jesuit,' 
fore, a manifest subtlety and deceit of the so framed it as to give to the designs of the 
devil, complotted for the overthrow of the ministry the desired effect, * which was first 
whole English cause, that any catholic should to divide the catholics about the lawfulness 
practice or stir up emulation against them.* of the oath ; secondly, to expose them to daily 
This letter was accompanied by private in- , prosecutions in case of refusal, and, in con- 
structions, which prohibited the archpriest sequence of this, to misrepresent them as dis- 
bud his twelve assistants from determining affected persons, and of unsound principles in 
any matter of importance without advising . regard of civil government ' ( Dodd, Church 
with the superior of the Jesuits and some Hist. ii. 300). Blackwell told his clergy by 
others of the order. a circular letter, dated 22 July 1<K)0, that it 

The appointment of Blackwell gave rise to was his holiness's pleasure that they should 
serious and protracted dissensions among the ' behave themselves peaceably with regard to 
clergy, which were secretly fomented by the all civil matters. * Sua sanctitas nuUomodo 
English government (Foley, Records, i. 12 probat,tales tract at us agitari inter cat holicos: 
^t seq.) Thirty-one secular priests, headed imo jubet, ut hujiismodi cogitationes depo- 
by Dr. Bishop, sent an appeal to Rome, and : nantur.* Previously, on 28 Nov. 1005, he had 
on 6 April 1599 the pope issued a bull, fully written a similar letter to the catholic laity, 
recognising and sanctioning the letter of Car- At several meetings of the secular and regu- 
dinal Cajetan, and the appointment of the arch- lar clergy, convened to consider the oath, 
priest and his acts, declaring the letter to have Blackwell advised them to take it. Cardinal 

YOL. y. ' L 
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Bellarmin wrote to him an admonitory ^t'tter ; dum do Fidelitate prestitum, Altera eiusdem 

CardinalisBel- 

ie09, 4to. 

tiirbaruin quas le- 

house in Westminster, and tlience was re- suitoe Anf^li, vna cum D. Georgio BlAckwello 
moved to the Clink prison in Soiithwark, Archipresbytero, Sacerdotibus Seminariorum 
where he was fre^iuently examined upon populoq; Catholico ctJciuere ob schismatis & 
several articles,es|)eeinlly concerning the oath ' alionim criminum inuidiam illis iniuriose 
of allei(iance. In fine, he took the oath, and impactam sacro sanctse inquisitionia officio 
several of the cler^ and laity followed his exhibita, vt rerum veritate cognitd ab inte- 
examjile, notwithstanding the fact that the I gerrimis eiusdem iudicibus lites & causie dis- 
oath had twice l>een formally condemned bv cutiantur et terminentur,* Kouen, 4to. 
Pope Paul y in 1606 and 1607. Black well*s [d^j^'s Church fliat. (1737). ii. 251-65, 366, 
conversion being des])ainKl of, the sovertMgn 330, also Tierney's edit. iv. 70 et acq., App. 110. 
pontiff deprive<l him of the office of archpriest 142, 147, 148, 167, v. 8. 12 ; Wood's Athen. Oxon. 
in 1608, and ai)i)ointed George Birket [q. v.] ed. Bliss, ii. 122, Fasti, i. 162, 179 ; Berington'i 
to supply his place. , Memoirs of Pauzani ; Ullathome'a Hist of the 

Blackwell died on 12 Jan. 1612-13, per- Kestoration of the Cath. Hierarchy, 7 ; Flana- 
sisting to the last in his approbation of the gan's Hist, of the Church in England, ii. 265-69. 
oath. On being taken suddenly ill some 299, 301 ; Anatomie of Popish Tyrannie (1603). 
priests attended him, and he assured them ^77; Diaries of the English College, Douay; 
that he deemed it to l)e a lawful oath, and i ^^J^^'^ I?*^^lf*,?! ^J'^^*****^!!^.*^^"^^®"' 
that in taking it he had done 
trary to ccmscience (AViddkington, 

tJW»>— o). ~.-. .. — -- _-c.. 

A large number of books 
against him, chiefly by Watson, 

Bisho]>, Dr. Champney, and other catholic I 

divines. The i)rincijml other works relating BLACKWELL, JOHN (1797-1840), 
to the controversies m which he was engaged ! Welsh poet and prose writer, was bom at 
are : 1. * The Hope of Peace, by laying open | Mold, in Flintshire, in 1797, and for many 
such doubts and manifest uutruthes as are dt>- i years followed the trade of a shoemaker in 
vulged by the Archpriest in his letter or an- his native town. From an early age he showed 
swere to the Bookes which were published by ' the greatest avidity for books, and he carried 
the priest es,* Frankfort, 1(X)1, 4to. 2. * Mr. , oft' several prizes offered for poems and essays 
George Bhickwel (made by P(^pe Clement 8, in the Welsh language. By the liberality of 
Archj)riest of England), his Answeres \'pon i friends he was enabled to enter Jesus College, 
sundry his Examinations : together with his Oxford, in 1824, and he took the degree of 
Approbation and taking of the Oath of AUe- ' B.A. in 1828. In the autumn of the latter 
geance : and his I^'tter written to his assis- : year, at the Royal Denbigh Eisteddvod, a 
rants and brethren, mooning them not onely prize was adjudged to him for his beautiful 
to tukif the said Oath, but to aduis(> all Ko- i Welsh elegy on the death of Bishop Heber. 
mish Cat holikes so to doe,' London, 1607, 4to. In 182J) he was ordained to the curacy of 
3. * A large l^Ixamination taken at Lambeth, ' Holywell. During his residence there he con- 
according to his Maiesties directicm, point by , tributed largely to the columns of the * Gwy- 
point, of M. Gt'orge Blakwell, made Arch- liedydd,' a periodical conducted on the prin- 
priest of England, by pope Clem»*nt 8. \\km\ i ciples of the established chiurh, and in 1832 
occasion of a certaine answere of his, without he was presented with a prize medal at the 
the jiriuitie of tlif State, to a Letter lately Beaumaris Eisteddvod. In 1833 he was pre- 
sent vnto him from Cardinall Bellarmine, sented by Lord-chancellor Brougham to the 
))lam ing him for taking the Oath of Allegeance. living of Manor Deivy, in Pembrokeshire. 
Tog«'ther with the Cardinals Letter, and M. Soon afterwards he became editor of an illus- 
Blakwels said answere vnto it. Also M. trated magazine in the Welsh language, en- 
Blakwels Letter t(» the Komish Catholickes titled* Y Cylchgrawn,' and he conducted tliis 
in England, as well Ecclesiasticall as I-Jiy,* iH»riodical with remarkable ability. Hediedon 
liondon, 1()07, 4to ; also printed in French at 14 May 1840, and was buried at Manor Deivy. 
Amsterdam, KJOO. 4. * In Georgium Black- ' His ]K)ems and essays, with a memoir of his 
vellum Anglite Archipresbyterum h. Clemente , life, were edited by the Rev. Griffith Edwards 
Papa Octavo designatum Qurestio bipartita : of Minera, in a volume entitled 'CeinionL 
Cuius Actio prior Archipresbyteri iusiuran- ; Alun,* Ruthin, 1851, 8yo. 
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[Williams's Eminent Welshmen, 554 ; Gent. 
Mag. (New Ser.), xir. 100.] T. C. 

BLACKWELL, THOMAS, the elder 
(1660P-1728), a learned Scotch minister, is 
sometimes confounded with his more cele- 
brated son of the same name. He was called 
to the charge as presbyterian minister at Pais- 
ley, Renfrewshire, on 5 April 1093, but his or- 
dination was delayed to 28 Aug. 1094 for 
various reasons, one being his own * unclear- 
ness ' about accepting the call. He was trans- 
lated to Aberdeen on 9 Oct. 1700, and in 1710 
he was elected professor of divinity in the 
Marischal College of the university of Aber- 
deen. In the same year he published * Hatio 
Sacra, or an appeal unto the Rational World 
about the reasonablenessof Revealed Religion 
. . . directed a^nstthe three grand prevailing 
errors of Atheism, Deism, and Bourignonism,' 
Edin. 12mo. The same year his second work 
appeared : * Schema Sacrum, or a Sacred 
Scneme of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
fn^lcing a Scriptural-Rational Account of 
these Three Heads ... of Creation ... of 
Divine Predestination . . . and of the Wise 
Divine Procedure in accomplishing the 
Scheme,' Edin. Svo, pp. 340. A second edi- 
tion in 12mo was published at Paisley in 
l^X). An American edition was brought 
out by a New Hampshire minister, with a 
list of over 700 names of subscribers, under 
the altered title of * Forma Sacra, or a Sacred 
Platform of Natural and Revealed Religion 
... by the pious and learned Thomas Black- 
well ' (with a lengthy introduction on the 
position andprospects of religion in America), 
by Simon Williams, M.A.,' 12mo, Boston, 
1774. The latter was minister of the gospel 
at Wyndham, New Hampshire, and ne 
speaks of Blackwell as ' a nunister much es- 
teemed in Peasley, North Britain,' his in- 
formant, the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, then 
president of the college in the Jerseys, having 
been one of his successors in the church at 
Paisley. Blackwell appears to have taken a 
prominent part in the oisturbed affairs of the 
Scottish church. The first of the * Tracts con- 
cerning Patronage by some eminent Lairds ; 
with a candid inquiry about the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland in relation to 
the Settlement of Ministers,' Svo, Edin. 1770, 
is entitled, * Representation by Mr. William 
Carstairs, Thomas Blackwell, and Robert 
Baillie, Ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
offered by them in the name and by appoint- 
ment of the General Assembly against the 
bill for restoring patronages,' 1712. Another 
work of his was published in 1712 entitled 
'MethoduB Eyangelica^' 8yo, London. 

BladcweU's appointment as professor of 



divinity in the Marischal College was by pre- 
sentation vested in the Marischal family — 
George Keith, fifth Earl Marischal, being 
the founder — but on th« forfeiture of their 
rights consequent upon their adherence to the 
cause of the Stuarts, the patronage in 1715 
was vested in the crown ; and the office of 
principal being vacant in 1717, G^eo^ge I re- 
cognised the merits of Blackwell by appoint- 
ing him to the same, a position which, along 
with his previous professorship, he held until 
his death in 1728. The names associated 
with this &mous institution in Blackwell's 
time and during his son's career, or early in 
the eighteenth century, are of great emi- 
nence. Among many others, there occur to 
us those of Bishop Burnet, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Dr. Reid, tlie poet Beattie, Bishop Keith, 
Dr. Tumbull, the Fordyces (his grandsons), 
Gibbs the archit^ect, and Professors Mac- 
laurin, Duncan, Stewart, Gerard, and George 
Campbell. 

Blackwell married a sister of Dr. Johnston, 
many years professor of medicine in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and by her had two sons, 
Alexander [q. v.] and Thomas [<!• v*] » and 
one daughter, married to Provost Forayce of 
Aberdeen, by whom she had nineteen children, 
some of whom became well known : David 
Fordyce the professor, James Fordyce the 
popular preacher, and Sir William Fordyce 
the physician. 

[Blackwell's works ; Williams's Forma Sacra ; 
New Statist. H. of Scotland, vii. 235, xii. 11, 
1 190 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 93] J. W.-G. 

BLACKWELL, THO:\L\.S, the younger 
(1701-1757), classical scholar, bom on 4 Aug. 
1701 in the city of Aberdeen, was the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Blackwell [see Blackwell, 
Thomas, the elder]. He was educated at the 
grammar school of Aberdeen, and studied 
Greek and philosophy in the Marischal College 
of the university of the same city, of which his 
father occupied the chair of divinity from 1710, 
and had become principal in 1717. lie took 
the degree of M.A. in 1718, a remarkable in- 
stance of proficiency in a young man of seven- 
teen, and in recognition of his ability he was 
presented on 28 Nov. 1723 to the professor- 
ship of Greek in the same college, and took 
office on 13 Dec. following. He soon made 
his mark as a successful teacher of the Greek 
language. It was not in his favourite Greek 
literature only, but also in the Latin classics, 
that he exerted himself. He was held in high 
estimation by the celebrated Berkeley, who 
selected him as a professor in the projected 
college at Bermuda. 

Li 1735 Blackwell published in London 
an octavo volume^ without bookseller's or 
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author's name, *An Enquiry into the Life 
and WritinffS of Homer,' arranged in twelve 
sections, as an answer to the question, * By 
what fate or disposition of things it has hap- 
pened that no poet has equalled him for 
2,700 years, nor any that we know ever sur- 
passed him before f* ' A second Loudon edi- 
tion in octavo, and also anonymous, came 
out in 1 730, followed soon after by * Proofs 
of the Enquiry into Homer's Life and 
Writings, translated into English ; being a 
Key to the Enquiry . . . / With a curious 
Frontispiece, 8vo, London, 1747. This was 
merely a translation of the learned and co- 
pious notes originally given in Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, and French. The * Enquiry * 
was considered a remarkable bot>k at the 
time, and opinions on its merits have varied 
considerably. Gibbon, without any expla- 
nation of his assertion, S[)eaks of it as * by 
Blackwell of Aberdeen, or rather by Bisho]) 
Berkeley, a fine, though sometimes fanciful, 
eflbrt ot genius ! ' 

In 1748 appeared another work by Black- 
well, * I^etters concerning Mythology,' 8vo, 
London, without his name or the ]>ooKseller s 
(Andrew Millar) imprint. The preface in- 
timates that some of the first letters * passed 
in correspondence written by a learned and 
worthy man, whose death prevented his pro- 
secuting his plan,' the additions to the seventh 
and eighth letters, and all following, being 
by the author of ' An Enquirv .... Homer,' 
&c. No clue is afiordod to the original 
writer, whose letters are given in a very 
pleasant and lively style, and chiefly refer 
to the Homeric * Enquirj'.' Tlie later writer 
continues throughout in the same vein, and 
makes a very readable book. The second 
edition, 8vo, London, 1757, appeared soon 
after the author's death, and gives his name. 
In the first volume of the * Arclueologia ' 
tluM'e is a letttT, dated 18 Aug. 1748, ad- 
dressed by Dr. T. Blackwell to Mr. Ames, 
with nn exi)lanuti(ni of an ancient Greek 
inscription on a white marbh* found in the 
IsK* <»f Tasso by Captain Hales. 

( )n 7 ( )ct. 1748 George II apixnnted Black- 
well principal of the ^larischal College in 
A})*}r(leen, a position which he held, along 
with the Greek chair, till his death. Black- 
well is the only layman ever appointed prin- 
ci]»al of this college since the patronage was 
vested in the crown. When the well-known 
G la sgo w print ers, Robert and A ndre w Foul is, 
projected an edition of Plato, Blackwell ])ro- 
]iosed to furnish them with critical notes, 
together with an account of Plato's life and 
philosoj)hy ; his terms being too high, the 
design was relinquished. He then published 
in the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' for 1751 a 



Latin advertisement of a similar venture of 
his own. This work was never published, 
however, and his manuscripts, after death, 
ofiered no traces of such a scheme. 

On «30 March 1752 he took the degree of 
doctor of laws, and in the following year ap- 
peared the first volume of his * Memoirs of 
the Court of Augustus/ 4to, Edinburgh. The 
second volume was published, 4to, Edin- 
burgh, in 1755, and the third volume, which 
was posthumous and left incomplete by the 
author (whose t«xt reached to p. 144 only), 
was prepared for the press, with additional 
pages, by Mr. John Mills, and published in 
4to, London, 1764 (seven years after his 
deathj), along with the thirJ edition of the 
two f<)rmer volumes. This work contains 
fine impressions of heads of great personages 
from genuine antiques. It had a good recep- 
tion, but unfortunately it was written with so 
much parade and in such a peculiar style that 
it oflfered a wide field for adverse criticism. 
Johnson reviewed it sarcastically in the 
Literary Magazine,* 1756, but concludes: 
* This book is the work of a man of letters ; it 
is full of events displayed with accuracy and 
related with vivacitjr.* A French translat ion 
by M. Feutry of this work was published in 
12mo, 3 vols., Paris, 1781. 

Several years before his death Blackwell's 
health began to decline, and compelled him 
to take assistance in his Greek class. Even- 
tually he was forced to travel, and in February 
1757 he reached Edinburgh, but could pro- 
ceed no further. In that city he died on 
8 March, in his fifly-sixth year. During 
a protracted illness he had displayed an 
equable flow of temper, endearing him to 
all. Before he started on his journey he 
drew together all the professors of the' col- 
lege and s]>ent two hours of pleasant con- 
ference with them, and on the day of his 
death he wrote letters to severaf of his 
friends, and took leave of them in a cheerful 
and contented strain. In ])rivate life his 
habits were very agreeable ; his conversation 
ever instructive and aflable, accompanied 
with a flow of good himiour,even when pro- 
voked to some display of passion. 

Soon after his a])pointment as principal of 
his college he married Barbara Black, daugh- 
ter of an Aberdeen merchant, by whom he 
had no childriMi. This lady survived him 
many years and die<l in 1793. She be- 
queathed her estates, ])artly to found a chair 
of chemist r}' in the college with which the 
names of her husband, her father-in-law, 
and the Fonlyces (her nephews) had been so 
long associated, and partly for the premium 
of an English essay and for the augmenta- 
tion of the professorial salaries. 
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[Nichols'i> Lit. Illust. ii. 35, 69, 814, 820, 851, 
ir. 84 ; NichoU'i Lit. Anccd. v. 641 ; Karnes's 
H. of Man ; Beattie's Dissertations ; Stat. H. of 
Scot. xii. 1 169 ; Archseologia, i. ; Gent. Mag. xvii. 
298, xzi. 283 ; Lit. Mag. 1766 ; Johnson's Works, 
1835, yi. 9 ; Warburton's Pamphlets ; Blackwell's 
Works, &c.] J. W.-G. 

BLACKWOOD, ADAM (1539-1613), 
Scottish writer, was descended nrom a family 
in good circumstances, and was bom at Dun- 
fermline in 1539. His father, William Black- 
wood, was slain in battle before the son reached 
his tenth year, and his mother did not long 
survive the loss of her husband. Thereupon he 
was taken in charge by her uncle, Robert Reid, 
bishop of Orkney, who, recognising his excep- 
tional abilities, sent him to the university of 
Paris, where he enjoyed the tuition of the two 
celebrated professors, Tumebus, and Auratus 
or Dorat, m)m the latter of whom he acquired 
an ambition to excel in Latin poetry. After 
the death of Bishop Reid in 1558, Blackwood 
went to Scotland ; but finding, on account of 
the disquiet of the times, no prospect of con- 
tinuing his studies, he retumea to Paris, 
where, through the munificence of Queen 
Mary, then residing with her first husband, 
the dauphin, at the court of France, he was 
enabled to resume his university course. 
After prosecuting the study of mathematics, 
philosophy, and oriental languages, he passed 
two years at Toulouse, reading civil law. On 
his return to Paris he begun to employ him- 
self in teaching philosophy. In 1574 he pub- 
lished at Paris a eulogistic memorial poem 
on Charles IX of France, entitled * Garoli IX 
Pompa Funebris versiculis expressa per A. B. 
J.C (Juris Consultum), and m 1575, also at 
Paris, a work on the relation between religion 
and government, entitled * De Vinculo ; seu 
Conjunctione Religionis et Imperii libri duo, 
quibus conjurationum traducuntur insidiae 
nico religionis adumbratse.' A third book 
appeared in 1612. The work was dedicated 
to Queen Mary of Scotland, and, in keeping 
with his poem commemorating the author of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, was in- 
tended to demonstrate the necessity laid upon 
rulers to extirpate heresy as a phase of rebel- 
lion against a divinely constituted authority. 
The work was so highly esteemed by James 
Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, that he re- 
commended Queen Mary to bestow on him the 
office of counsellor or judge of the parliament 
of Poictiers, the province of Poitou having by 
letters patent from Henry III been assigned to 
her in payment of a dowry. Some misunder- 
standing regarding the nature of this office 
seems to have given rise to the statement of 
Mackenzie ana others that Blackwood was 
professor of civil law at Poictiers. He now 



collected an extensive library, and, encouraged 
by the success of his previous work, he set 
himself to the hard and ambitious task of 
grappling with George Buchanan, whose 
views he denounced with great bitterness 
and severity in * Apologia pro Regibus, ad- 
versus Georgii Buchanani Dialog^um de Jure 
Regni apud Scotos,' Pictavis, 1581 ; Parisiis, 
1588. During Queen Mary's captivity in 
England he paid her freouent visits, and was 
untiring in his efforts to ao her all the service 
in his power. After her death he published 
a long exposure of her treatment in imprison- 
ment, interspersed with passionate denuncia- 
tions of her enemies, especially Knox and 
Elizabeth. The work bears to have been 
printed *jk Edimbourg chez Jean Nafield, 
1587,* but the name is fictitious, and it was 
in reality printed at Paris. It was reprinted 
at Antwerp in 1588, and again in 1589, and 
is also included in the collection of Jebb * De 
Vita et Rebus gestis Marise Scotorum Regime 
Autores sedecim,' tom. ii., London, 1725. The 
title of the work is * Martyre de la Royne 
d'Escosse, Douairiere de France ; contenant 
le vray discours des traisons k elle faictes i\ la 
suscitation d'Elizabet Angloise, par lequel les 
mensonges, calomnies, et faulses accusations 
dress^es contre ceste tresvertueuse, trescatho- 
lique et tresillustre princesse son esclarcies 
et son innocence averse.' At the end of the 
volume there is a collection of verses in Latin, 
French, and Italian, on Mary and Elizabeth. 
A fragment of a translation of the work into 
English, the manuscript of which belongs to 
the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was published by the 
Maitland Club in 1834. The work contains 
no contribution of importance towards the 
settlement of the vexed question regarding 
the character of the unhappy queen, but is 
of special interest as a graphic presentment 
of the sentiments and feelings which her piti- 
able fate aroused in her devoted adherents. 
In 1606 Blackwood published a poem on the 
accession of James VI of Scotland to the 
English throne, entitled * Inauguratio Jacobi 
Magn»} Britauuite Regis,* Pans, 1606. He 
was also the author of pious meditations in 
prose and verse, entitled * Sanctarum Preca- 
tionum Procemia, seu mavis, Ejaciilationes 
Animae ad Uranduiu se pneparantis,* Aug. 
Pict. 1598 and 160H ; of a penitential study, 
^ In Psalmum Davidis quinquagesimum, ciijus 
initium est Miserere mei DevSy Adami Blac- 
vodoei Meditatio,' Aug. Pict. 1608 ; and of 
miscellaneous poems, *Varii generis Poem at a, 
Pictavis, 1609. He died in 1613, and was 
buried in the St. Porcharius church at Poic- 
tiers, where a marble monument was erected 
to his memory. By his marriage to Catherine 
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Court inier, daughter of the * procureur de roi * the command of Brigadier-general Burrows 
of Poictiers, he left four sons and seven to assist the wali placed in command by Ah- 
daughters. His collected works in Latin and dur-rahman Elhan, and to investigate the 
French appeared at Paris in 1644, with a life strength of the enemy. To that column Black- 
and eulogistic notice by Gabriel Naud6. The wood^s battery was attached ; the column was 
volume contains a portrait of the author by cut to pieces in the terrible battle of Maiwand 
Picart, in his official robes. on 27 July 1880, where Blackwood was killed 

[Life by Naiid^ in collect e<l ed. of his Works ; ^nd two of his guns lost. 
Mackenzie's Writers of the Scots Nation, iii. | [Times, 2 Oct. 1880.] H. M. S. 

487-613; Irving's Scottish Writers, i. 161-9; 

Ohaml^ers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, i. BLACKWOOD, HENRY, M.D. (d, 1C14), 
142-3.] T. F. H. ; physician, was descended from a lamily of 

good position in Fifeshire, and was a brother 

BLACKWOOD, GEORGE FREDE- i of Adam Blackwood [q. v.], judge of thepar- 
RICK (1838-1880), major, was second son of j Uament of Poitiers. He was bom at Dun- 
Major William Blackwood, of the Bengal fermline, and after studying belles lettres and 
armv, and grandson of the founder of the | philosophy was sent by nis uncle, Robert 
publishing hrm [see Blackwood, William]. ■ Reid, bishop of Orkney, to the university of 
He was bom in 1838 ; was educated at the | Paris, where he taught philosophy about the 
Edinburgh academy and at Addiscombe ; year 1561. Having afterwards studied medi- 
and was gazetted a second lieutenant in the ' cine he graduated A[.D., was incorporated a 
Bengal artillery on 11 Dec. 1857. He aiv member of the College of Physicians of Ptois, 
rived in India in the midst of the Indian . and ultimately became dean of the faculty, 
mutiny, and was at once appointed to com- I He died in 1614. He edited * In Organum 
mand two guns in Colonel Wilkinson's Ro- Aristotelis Commentaria,' * CoUatio Pniloso- 
hilcund movable column. He was promoted phise atque Medicinse/ and * De Claris Me- 
first lieutenant on 27 Aug. 1858, and filled dicis;* and left in manuscript * Animadversio 
the post of adjutant first to the Bareilly : in omnes Galeni libros,* ' Hippocratis qu8&- 
and Gwalior divisions, and then to the dam cum MSS. collate,' 'In Alexandrum 
twenty-second and nineteenth brigades of Trallianum Comment.,' and ' Locorum quo- 
royal artillery from 1859 to 1864. He was rumdam Plinii explicatio.* Mackenzie also 
promoted captain on 20 Feb. 1867, and in attributes to him * Hippocratis Coi Progno- 
1872 was appointed to command the artillery I sticorum libri tres, cum Latina interpreta- 
nttached to General Bourchier's column in tione, ad veterum exemplarium fidem emen- 
the Looshai expedition. In that capacity dati et recogniti,' Paris, 1625, but the work 
lie was present at the attacks on Tipar-Mukh, was really edited by his^son Henry, who was 
Kiiuff-^iing and Taikooui, and he gave such also a professor of medicine and surgery at 
satisfaction that his services were specially Paris, and who died at Rouen, 17 Oct^ 1634. 
mentioned in the general's despatch of George Blackwood, a brother of the father, 
19 March 1872, and he was promoted major taught philosophy at Paris about the year 
by brevet on 11 Sept. following. He gave 1571, but subsequently took holy orders, and 
further evidence of his ability as an artillery obtained considerable preferment in the 
officer by his very able report on the use of French Church. 

guns in such country as that in which he had [Dempster's Hist. Eccles. Scot. Gent. (1627), 
been recently engaged, with hints on the ii6_17;BiographieUniver8elle.iv.549;Moreri'8 
calibre best suited for mountain guns, which i Dictionnaire Historiqiie, ii. 489; Mackenzie's 
was printed by the Indian government and Writers of the Scots Nation, iii. 479-87 ; Irving's 
circulated by it among its officers. Black- Scottish Writers, i. 168-9.] T. F. H. 

wochI was promoted major on 10 Feb. 1875, ; 
and after temporarily commanding a battery ' BLACKWOOD, SiB HENRY (1770- 

of royal horse art illery came to England on 1 832 ), vice-admiral, fourth son of Sir John 
sickle " ' • ^ .. « . - . -r^, , •. , . ^ -r. 11 i_-i_ ,_ TA 




campaign 
on 

determined to once more occupy both Cabiil 1781 he entered the navy as a volunteer on 

and C'andahar. Blackwood was posted to the board the Artois frigate, with Captain Mac- 

commund of the E battery B brigade of royal bride, and in her was present at the battle on 

horse artillery, and ordered to join the foVce the Doggerbank. He afterwards served with 

destined for Candahar. While stationed there Captains Montgomery and Whitshed, and for 

the news arrived of the advance of Ayoub four years in the Trusty with Commodore 
Khan, and a column was ordered out under I Cosby in the Mediterranean. In 1790 he 
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was signal midshipman on board the Queen 
Charlotte with Lord Howe, by whom he was 
made lieutenant 3 Not. 1790. In 1791 he 
was in the Proserpine frigate with Captain 
Curzon, and towanis the close of that year 
obtained leave to go to France in order to 
improve himself in the French language. 
During the greater part of 1792 he was in 
PariSy and on one occasion was in consider- 
able danger, having been denounced as a spy, 
and eventually had to fly for his life. He 
was almost immediately appointed to the 
Active frigate, from which, a few months 
later, he was transferred to the Invincible 
at the special request of Captain Pakenham. 
Of this ship Blackwood was first lieutenant 
on I June 1794, and as such was promoted, 
along with all the other first lieutenants of 
the ships of the line, on 6 July. He was 
immediately appointed to the Megsera, and 
continued in her, attached to the fieet under 
Lord Howe and afterwards Lord Bridport, 
until he was promoted to the rank of captain 
2 June 1795. After a few months in com- 
mand of tbe guardship at llull he was ap- 
pointed to the Brilliant frigate, of 28 guns, 
which for the next two years was attached 
to the North Sea fleet under the command 
of Admiral Duncan. Early in 1798 the 
Brilliant was sent out to join Admiral Wal- 
degrave on the Newfoundland station ; and 
on 26 July, whilst standing close in to the bay 
of Santa Cruz in quest of a French privateer, 
she was sighted and chased by two French 
frigates of the largest size, dj admirable 
seamanship, promptitude, and courage, Black- 
wood succeeded in checking the pursuit and 
in escaping (James, Naintl History, ed. 1800, 
ii. 250). His conduct at this critical time 
was deservedly commended. Early in 1799 
the Brilliant returned to England, and Black- 
wood was appointed to the Penelope frigate, 
of 36 guns, in which, after a few months of 
Channel service, he was sent out to the 
Mediterranean, and employed during the 
winter and following spring in the close 
blockade of Malta. On the night of 30 March 
1800 the Guillaume Tell, of 80 guns, taking 
advantage of a southerly gale and intense 
darkness, weighed and ran out of the har- 
bour. As she passed the Penelope, Black- 
wood immediately followed, and, having the 
advantage of sailing, (luicklv came up with 
her : then — in the woras of the log — * luffed 
under her stem, and gave him the larboard 
broadside, bore up under the larboard quarter 
and gave him the starboard broadside, receiv- 
ing uom him only his stem-chose guns. From 
this hour till daylight, finding that we could 
place ourselves on either quarter, the action 
continued in the foregoing manner, and with 



such success on our side that, when day broke, 
the Guillaume Tell was found in a most dis- 
mantled state' (Loff of the Penehpey kept 
bv Lieutenant Charles Inglis). At five 
o clock the Lion, of 64 guns, and some little 
time afterwards the Foudroyant, of 80 guns, 
came up, and aft.er a determined and gallant 
resistance the Guillaume Tell surrendered; 
but that she was brought to action at all was 
entirely due to the unparalleled brilliancy of 
the Penelope's action. Nelson wrote from 
Palermo (6 April 1809) to Blackwood him- 
self: *Is there a sympathy which ties men 
together in the bonds of mendship without 
having a personal knowledge of each other ? 
If so (and I believe it was so to you), I was 
your friend and acquaintance before I saw 
you. Your conduct and character on the 
late glorious occasion stamps your fame be- 
yond the reach of envy. It was like your- 
self; it was like the Penelope. Thanks; and 
say everything kind for me to your brave 
officers and men' {BlackwoodHs Magazine^ 
xxxiv. 7). 

On the peace of Amiens the Penelope was 
paid off; and in April 1803, when war again 
broke out, Blackwood was appointed to the 
Euryalus, of 3(5 guns. During the next two 
years he was employed on the coast of Ire- 
land or in the Channel, and in July 1805 
was sent to watch the movements of the 
allied fleet under Villeneuve after its de- 
feat by Sir Robert Culder. On his return 
with the news that Villeneuve had gone to 
Cadiz, he stopped on his way to London to 
see Nelson, ■n%*1io went with him to the Ad- 
miralty, and received his final instructions to 
resume the command of the fleet without 
delay. Blackwood, in the Euryalus, accom- 
panied him to Cadiz, and was appointed to 
the command of the inshore squadron, with 
the duty of keeping the admiral informed of 
every movement of the enemy. He was 
offered a line-of-battle ship, but preferred 
to remain in the Euryalus, belieWng that he 
would have more opportunity of distinc- 
tion ; for Villeneuve, he was convinced, 
would not venture out in the presence of 
Nelson. When he saw the combined fleets 
outside, Blackwood could not but regret his 
decision. On the morning of *1\ Oct., in 
writing to his wife, he added : * My signal 
just made on board the Victory — I hope to 
order me into a vacant line-of-battle ship.' 
This signal was made at six o'clock, and from 
that time till after noon, when the shot were 
already flying thickly over the Victory, 
Blackwood remained on board, receiving the 
admiral's last instructions, and, together with 
Captain Hardy, witnessing the so shamefully 
disregarded codicil to the admiral's will 
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(Nelson Despatches, vii. 140). lie was then ' and in August 1819 was nominated a K.C.B., 
ordered to return to his ship. *God bless and appointed commandeivin-chief in the 
you, Blackwood/ said Nelson, shaking him by East Indies, from which station he returned 
the hand ; * I shall never speak to you again.' in December 1822. He became vice-admiral 
* He' (and it was Blackwood himself that on 19 July 1821, and from 1827 to 1830 he 
wTote it) * not only gave me the command of commanded in chief at the Nore ; and still in 
all the frigates, for the purpose of assisting the full vigour of life he died after a short ill- 
disabled ships, but he also gave me a latitude ; ne{»s, differently stated as typhus op scarlet 
seldom or ever given, that of making any fever,onl7Dec.l832,atBallyleidy,the8eatof 
use I pleased of his name in ordering any of his eldest brother, Lord Dufferin and Clanboye. 
the stemmost line-of-battle ships to do what He w*as married three times, and left a 
struck me as best ' {ibid. vii. 22(5). large family, the descendants of which are 

Immediately after the battle Collingi^'ood now numerous. His portrait, presented by 
hoisted his flag on board the Euryalus, but one of his sons, is in the Painted Hall at 
after ten days removed it to the Queen, and Greenwich. 

the Euryalus was sent home with despatches [Blackwood's Magazine, xxxiv. 1 ; Marshall's 
and with the French admiral. Blackwood ^oyal Naval Biog. ii. (vol. i. part ii.) 642.1 
was thus in England at the time of Lord , J. K. L. 

Nelson's funeral (8 Jan. 1800), on which 

occasion he acted as train-bearer of the chief BLACKWOOD, JOHN ('1818-1879). 
mourner, Sir Peter Parker, the aged admiral '. publisher, editor of * Blackwooas Magazine,' 
of the fleet. I sixth surviving son of its founder [see Blace- 

After this Blackwood was appointed to .. wood, William], was bom at Edinburgh on 
the Ajax. of 80 guns, in which he joined ' 7 Dec. 1818. Educated at the high school 
Lord CollingAvood oft' Cadiz on the first an- and university of Edinburgh, he early dL«- 
niversary of Trafalgar, and early in the fol- playedliterary tastes, which procured for him 
lowing year was detached with the squadron the nickname of * the little editor.* At the 
under Sir John Duckworth in the expedi- close of his college career he spent three years 
tion up the Djirdanelles. At the entrance I in continental travel. Soon after his return, 
of the straits, on the night of 14 Feb., the , his father having meanwhile died and been 
Ajax caught fire through the dnmken care- 1 succeeded by two of his elder brothers, he 
lessness of the purser's stewartl, and was | entered, in 1 839, to learn business, the house 
totally destroyed, with the loss of nearly of a then eminent London publishing firm, 
half the ship's company. Blackwood himself In 1840 he was entrusted with the superin- 
was picked up hanging on to an oar, well ' tendence of the branch which his brotherV 
nigh ]HTishe(i with the cold, after being Edinburgh house was establishing in Lon- 



nearly an hour in the water. During the 
following operations in the straits he served 
as a volunteer on board the flagship, and 
arrive<l in England in May. He was now 
oft'ert'd the situation of pay-commissioner at 



don. He occupied this position for six years, 
during which his oflice m Pall Mall became 
a literar}' rendezvous, among his visitors K»ing 
Lockhart of the * Quarterly Review,' Delane 
of the * Times,* and Thackeray, with the last 



the navy board, which he declined, preft^r- two of whom he formed an mtimate friend- 
ring to be appointed to the command of the ship. One of his functions was to procure 
Warspite, of 74 guns. In this, after some recruits for * Blackwood's Magazine/ then 
uneventful service in the North Sea, he again j edited by his eldest brother, and to him was 
went out to the Mediterranean, where the ! due the connection formed with it by the 
principal duty of the fleet was the very | first Lord Lytton, who began in 1842 to con- 
harassing blockade of Toulon. Here, for tribute to it his translation "of the poems and 
some time during the summer of 1810, ballads of Schiller. In 1845 he returned to 
Blackwood had command of the inshore ' Edinburgh on the death of his eldest brother, 
squadron, and on 20 July had the credit , whom he succeeded in the editorship of 
01 driving back a sortie made bv a very * Blackwood's Magazine.' In 1852, by the 
superior Frt'neh force. He returned to Eng- death of another elder brother, he became 
land at the end of 1812, but remained in virtual head of the publishing business also, 
command of the AVarspite for another year, and he retained both jK)sitions until his death. 
In May 1814, on the occasion of the visit As an editor he was critical and suggestive, 
of tht' allied sovereigns, he was appointed 
captain of the fleet under the Duke of 
Clarence, a special service which was nomi- 
nallv rewarded bv a baronetcy. On 4 June 



1814 he attained the rank of rear-admiral, 



as well as apjireciative. As a publisher he 
preferred quality to the production of quan- 
tity ; in both capacities he displayed heredi- 
tary' acumen and liberality. He quickly dis- 
cerned the genius of George Eliot, forthwith 
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accepting and publishing in his magazine the ment of a branch of their business which they 
first instalment of her earliest fiction the were establishing in Glasgow. There he re- 
* Scenes of Clerical Life/ which had been sent \ mained a year, and then resumed for another 
to him without the name of the author, for year his connection with his first employers, 
whom thus early he predicted a great career Entering afterwards into partnership with an 
as a novelist. This commencement of a busi- Edinburgh bookseller and auctioneer, he found 
ness connection was soon followed by a per^ this conjunction of vocations distasteful, and 
sonal acquaintance between author and pub- migrating to London he completed his biblio- 
lisher, which ripened into intima^. In her graphical education in the antiquarian de- 
husband's biography of George Eliot there partment of a bookseller noted for his cata- 
are many indications of her readiness to ac- logues of old publications. Having acquired 
cept Blackwood's friendly criticisms and sug- through industry and frugality some capital, 
gestions, and of her grateful regard for him. he returned to Edinburgh in 1804 and be- 
On hearing of the probably fatal termination gan business on his own account, dealing 
of his last illness she wrote : * He will be a chiefly in old books. He soon became the 
heavy loss to me. He has been bound up head of that branch of the trade in Scotland, 
with what I most cared for in my life for more ' and his catalogue of old books, published in 
than twenty years, and his good qualities 1812, is said to have been the first in which 
have made many things easy to me that with- classification was attempted, and to have long 
out him would often have been difficult.* All remained a standard authority. Meanwhile 
her books, after the * Scenes of Clerical Life/ he had begun to exhibit some enterprise and 
were, with one exception, first published by ' judgment as a publisher. In or about 1810 
his firm. Although Blackwood was a staunch ■ he took a principal part in founding the elabo- 
conservative and the conductor of the chief rate and costly * Edinburgh Encyclopajdia,* 



monthly organ of conservatism, he always wel- 
comed, whether as editor or publisher, what 
he considered to be literary ability, without 



edited by Mr. (afterwards Sir) David Brew- 
st er. In 1 81 1 he published what remains the 
standard biop^phy of John Knox by Br. 
regard to the political or religious opinions McCrie, and it was, it is said, at Blackwood's 
of Its possessors. A genial and convivial host instance that the university of Edinburgh 
and companion, he delighted to dispense, at i conferred on its author, though not a minister 
his house in Edinbur^, and his country ! of the Scottish establishment, the degree of 
house, Strathtyrum, near St. Andrews, a libe- , D.D. Having become the Edinburgh agent 
ral hospitality to authors with whom he had of the first John Murray of Albemarle Street, 



formed a business connection. To his maga- 
zine he contributed directly only occasional 
obituary notices of prominent contributors. 
A fragmentary paper of his, entitled * Suther- 
landia/ described as * racy/ was published in 
Mr. Clark's work on * Gon/ a game to which 



Blackwood published, in conjunction with 
him, the first series of Sir Walter Scott's 
* Tales of my Landlord.' In this transaction 
he showed his reliance on his own literary 
judgment by suggesting an alteration in the 
finale of the * Black Dwarf.' Scott indig- 



he was devoted. He died at Strathtyrum on j nantly rejected the su^estion, in making 
29 Oct. 1879. j which, it must be added, Blackwood had been 

[A st'lection from the Obituary Notices of the i fortified by the opinion of JMiirray's chief 
late John Blackwood, editor of Blackwood's j "^erair adviser, William Giftord. 
Magazine, printed for private circulation, Edin- In 1816 Blackwood took what was con- 



burgh, 1880; George Eliot's Life, as related in 
her Letters and Journals, arranged and edited 



sidered the bold step of removing his business 
from the old town of Edinburgh to Prince's 



by her husband, J. W. Cross, 1885.1 ^' ^- , Street, at that time a fashionable thoroughfare 

of the new town. Soon afterwards he resolved 
BLACKWOOD, WILLIAM (1 770- , to establish a monthly periodical which would 
1834), publisher, founder of * Blackwood's combat the influence, in politics and litera- 
Magazine,' was bom at Edinburgh inNovem- tiire, of the * Edinburgh Keview,' then still 
ber 1776. The circumstances of his parents published in the city from which it derived 
were very moderate, but he received a sound its name. On 1 April 1817 he issued No. 1 
education. Intelligent and fond of reading, of the * Edinburgh Monthly Magazine.' But, 
he was apprent iced at fourteen to a bookselling probably through precipitancy in his selection 
firm in Eainburgh, and while in their service of its two editors .see Cleghoen, William; 
was a dili^nt student of the historical and Pbingle, Thomas], the tone and tenor of the 
archeeological literature of Scotland. At the ' new periodical were calculated to strengthen 
early age of twenty he was thought worthy instead of to counteract the influence of the 
by an Edinburgh publishing firm of some * Edinburgh Review.' The June number ac- 
emiaence to be entrusted with the manage- cordingly contained an intimation that iu 
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three months from that date it would be dis- and most spirited of his enterprises he did 
continued; but on 1 Oct. following was is- not live to see completed, Alison's 'BGstory 
sued as No. 7 * Blackwood's ridinburgh Maga- of Europe/ which ne at once undertook to 
zine.' Its publisher was, and until his death publish on a perusal of the first volume in 
continued to be, its sole editor. John Wilson manuscript, though he foresaw that it would 
and John Gibson Lockhart were the chief be a voluminous work. In spite of his en- 
contributors to the magazine under its new grossing business avocations he found time to 
name. Its first issue ])roduced a considerable attend, as an active member of the town coun- 
sensation from the appearance in it of the cil of Edinburgh, to the interests of his native 
Chaldee Manuscript, which was chiefij their city, and, while as a staunch tory opposed 
composition. In style and phraseology a some- to parliamentary reform, he is said to have 
what audacious imitation of the Old Testa- been a zealous promoter of all civic improve- 
ment, this piece satirised the chief contributors ments. He died at Edinburgh on 16 Sept 




prospects ot * Blackwood s Magazine. 
Probably its apparent profanity oflended in room. In * Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk ' 
presbyterian Scotland many who would have Lockhart has described him in his prime 
relished its personalities. With the caution I among the literary loungers in his Pnnoe's 
which, as well as enten)rise, characterised Street shop as ^ nimble, active-looking, with 
him, Blackwood excluded the Chaldee Manu- a complexion very sanguineous.' * Nothing,' 
script from the second edition, immediately it is added, * can be more sagacious than the 
called for, of the number in which it had ; expression of his whole physicMrnomy — the 
appeared. ' fftey eyes and eyebrows full of locomotion.' 

With Wilson and Lockhart among its prin- He is said to have contributed three papers 
cipal contributors, and its sagacious publisher ! to his magazine, but their subjects and dates 
to edit it, * Blackwood's Magazine ' prospered have not been specified, 
and took a loading position among British [Obituary Notice (by Lockhart) in Black- 
penodicals. New contnbutors of mark or ^^^^.^ Marine for October 1834 ; Christopher 
likelihood were always welcomed and libe- , North, a Memoir of John Wilson, by his daugh- 
rally treated. Blackwood was the first to re- u*r Mrs. Gordon (edition of 1879); Chambe»*B 
cognise the merits of John Gait as a novelist : ' Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ; 
his * Ayrshire l^egatees,* the earliest pub- I Histories of Publishing Houses: the House of 
lished of his prose fictions, was at once ac- ' Blai^kwood, in (London) Critic for July-August 



I860.] F.E. 

BLADEN, MARTIN (1680-1740), sol- 



cepted, and speedily appeared in the magazine. 
While encouraging and rewarding his con- 
tributors, Blackwood kept in check the exu- 
berance of some of them. The restraining ' dier and politician, was the son of Natlianiel 
influence which he exercised over Wilson him- , Bladen of Hemswortli, Yorkshire, by Isabella, 
self, the most powerful and prolific of them I daughter of Sir William P^airfax of Steeton, 
all, is shown in those of Blackwood's letters , and was bom in 1680. He is said to have 
to him published in Mrs. Gordon's * Christ o- passed a short time at a small private school 
pher North.' Among the latest and most in the country with the great Duke of Marl- 
telling of his editorial acquisitions was Samuel I borough, and fi^m 1696 to 1697 was at West- 
Warren's • Diary of a Late Physician,' the i minster School. He went into the army, 
first chapter of which, declined by the editors and serv^ed in the low countries and in Spain, 
of the principal London magazines, was at \ becoming aide-de-camp to Lord Galway, and 
once accej)tea by Blackwood. , rising to the rank of lieutenants-colonel. 

As a published Blackwood was largely, but . When he determined upon adopting a parlia- 
by no means exclusively, occupied with the \ mentary career, he contested the Comisn con- 
reissue, in book fonu, of prominent contribu- ! stitueiicy of Saltash in 1713 and 1716 in the 

occa- 
sat 
'aito 
and 
satfor 
The publication of the voluminous ani valu- | Portsmouth. In 1714he wasappointed comi>- 
able * New Statistical Account of Scotland' , troUer of the mint, and from 1717 to 1746 he 
he undertook more from patriotic motives i was a commissioner of trade and plantations, 
than with a view to profit. One of the latest [ So complete a sinecure was the latter post 
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that wheu the colonel applied himself to the j den then entered the army as a medical officer, 
business, such as it was, of his office, he went and remained in the service till 1814, in which 
by the name of * trade/ while his colleag-ues year he was present in Paris with the allied 
were called the * board/ He refused in 1717 armies, as a ^ihysician of the British forces, 
the appointment of envoy extraordinary to During his military career he is said to have 
Spain, but accepted the post of first commis- acquired a considerable fortune, and this was 
sary and pleniiK)tentiary to the conference at augmented by a legacy of 16,000/. bequeathed 
Antwerp in 1732 for drawing up the tariffs to him by the celebrated chemist. Cavendish, 
between this country, the Emperor of Gter- with whom he was on intimate terms. Blag- 
many, and the States General. He ranked den also enjoyed for fifty jrears the friendship 
among the steadiest supporters of Sir Robert of Sir Joseph Banks, president of the Royal 
Walpole, and often spoke in the debates on Society, and to this circumstance he owed 
fiiscal, naval, or military matters, his adhe- his election as secretary of the society at a 
rence being so marked that Horace Walpole disturbed period in its history. Blagden was 
says {Letters, i. ISO) that it was proposed to elected fellow on 25 June 1772, and was ad- 
impeach him for his shai-e in the Antwerp mitted 12 Nov. of the same year. In 1784 
conference. Bladen died 15 Feb. 174C, and arose the quarrel between Banks and his op- 
was buried in the chancel of Stepney Church, ponents [see Banxs, Sir Joseph], in conse- 
the inscription on the tomb being preserved quence oi which Mr. Maty resignea the secre- 
in Lysons s ' Environs.' His first wife was taryship, and Sir Joseph Banks proposed 
Mwy, daughter of Colonel Gibbs; the second, Blagden for the vacant post. In the result 
whom he married in 1728, was Frances, niece he was elected on 6 May 1784 by a large 
and heir of Colonel Joseph Joiy, and widow majority in a crowded meeting. Blagden 
of John Foche of Aldborough Hatch, Essex, was a careful worker in physical research, 
With her he acquired a considerable estate, ' and contributed many papers to the * Philoso- 
and on it he built a new house, now de- phical Transact ions,' besides publishing several 
stroyed, at a considerable cost. She died pa])ers on medical subjects. Perhaps the 
14 Aug. 1747. His sister was the motherof most noteworthy of his physical papers is that 
Lord Hawke, the great admiral, in whose ad- on the * Cooling of Water below its Freezing 
vancement he materially aided. The colonel Point/ read on 31 Jan. 1788. 
composed adulltragi-comedy,* Solon, or Phi- He would seem also to have interested 
losophy no Defence against Love. With the himself to some extent in antiquarian matters, 
masque of Orpheus and Euridice ' (1705), and as we find him mentioned in a letter of the 
translated* Caesar's Commentaries of his Wars Rev. Sam. Denne (1799) as inspecting, in 
in Gaul, and Civil War with Pomi)ey, with company with Lord Palmerston, tlie ancient 
supplement commentaries and life.' Thelat- Clausentum at Southampton (Nichols's R- 
ter work, which was dedicated to the Duke lustrations of Literature, vol. vi.) Among 
of Marlborough, originally appeared in 1712, ! the * Johnsoniana ' which Langton commu- 
and the seventh edition was published in nicated to Boswell is the statement that, 
1770. To an issue which was brought out in | talking of Blagden's copiousness and pre- 
1750, Bowyer, the learned printer, added ; cision of communication, Dr. Johnson said: 
many notes signed ^Tj-pogr.' These were in- . * Blagden, sir, is a delightful fellow* (Bos- 
cluded, with many additional observations, i well's Johnson, vii. 377). Hannah More 
in Bowyer's'Miscell. Tracts' (1785), pp. 189- ! describes him as so modest, so sensible, and 
222. A person of the name of Bladen is so knowing, that he exemplifies Pope's line : 
satirised in the fourth book of Pope's * Dun- | ' Willing to teach, and yet not proud to 
ciad,* line 560, and this is sometimes sup- know' (Life, ii. 98). 
posed to have referred to Martin Bladen. \ Blagden travelled a good deal abroad, and 

[Welch's Westminster Scholars, p. 230 ; Lv- ^?r the last six years of his life alwayspassed 
sons's Environs, iii. 430-1, iv. 86; Nichols's six months of the year in France. He was 
Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 222-3 ; Morant's Essex, i. 7 ; elected in 1789 a correspondent of the Aca- 
Blore's Rutland, 180-1 ; Burrows's Lord Hawke, d6mie des Sciences of Paris. He died sud- 
77. 110-32; Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vii. denly on 20 March 1820 at the house of his 
826, 1866.] W. P. C. friend Berthollet, the renowned chemist, at 

I Arcueil, near Paris. 

BLAQDEN, Sib CHARLES (174^- j Blagden was author of the following : 
1820), physician, was born on 17 April 1748. I 1. * Experiments and Observations in a 
In 1768 he graduated M.D. at the university ' Heated Room' (Phil. Trans. 1775). 2. < On 
of Edinburgh, selecting as the subject of his the Heat of the Water in the Gulf Stream' 
thesis for the occasion * De Causis Apoplexiae.' (tft. 1781). 3. * History of the Congelation of 
This treatise was afterwards published. Blag- Quicksilver' (t6. 1783). 4. ^ An Account of 
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some late Fiery Meteors ' (Phil. Trans. 1784). 
5. * On the Cooling of Water below its Freez- 
ing Point * (lb. 1788). 0. * On the Effect of 



l)ointed 30 Sept. 1517, and was acting ah 
such also in 1518. He had also been ap- 

the 



pointed one of the general pur>'eyow of 
various Su])8tances in lowering the Point of king^s revenues 22 May 1515. He was a 
Congelation of Water ' (iff. 1788). 7. * Re- commissioner of sewers in Cambridgeshire 
port on the best Method of proportioning the and Lincolnshire in 1515, in Middlesex, 



Excise on Spirituous Liquors' (ib. 1790). 
8. * On the Tides of Naples ^{ib. 1793). 9. * On 
Vision' (ib. 1813). 9. *Sur la chaleur des 



Essex, and Hertfordshire in 1516, and in 
Kent in 1517. On May 1518 he is found 
ax)pointed to be guardian of William, son 



rayons solaires ' (Bullet. Soc. PAilomat., and heir of George Carleton. He was still 
Ann. viii.) 10. * Sur la production de la lu- I acting as 8ur\*eyor of crow^n lands on 29 Nov. 
miftre solaire' (ib. x.) 11. * letters to Crell,' 1520 and 21 Slarch 1522. In May 1520, 
published in Crell's Annals, 1780, 1787,1788. ' being seized of the manor of Peddon, and 

[Wold's Hist, of Royal Society ; Philosophical i ^}}^^I^ land in Stone, in Kent, to the use of 
Transactions; Biographio Nouvelle G^ii^ralc; Sir Roger Cholmley, license was given him 
Revue Encydopedique, tome 6, 1820 ; Pogg'--n- | to have free warren in his knds in Stoynye. 
dorflTs Handworterbuch zur Geschichte der tx- ' Fosssays he was alive in 1524; but it seems 
acten Wissenschuften ; Candolle's Histoiro dea | more probable that he died in London 13 Sept. 
Sciences et des Savants; Army List, 1814.] \ 1522, and was buried near his wife in St. 

R. H. ] Bartholomew's Church. In a grant, how- 
' ever, of 1532, he is mentioned as deceased, 

BLAGK>£ or BLAGE, ROBERT (d. \ but not apparently so long as ten years pre- 
1522 ?), judge, was of a Suffolk family, and I viously. His will was dated 8 Sept. 1522. 
was son of St ephen Blagge of Broke Mont ague He was twice married, first to Katherine, sole 
in Somersetshire, by Alice, his wife. In 1602 1 daughter and heiress to Thomas Bnine or 
(6 Dec.) he received a grant for life of the Brown, who brought him Horsman's Place, 
office of king's remembrancer in the ex- near Dartford, and estates in Kent, and 
chequer, with the same fees as John Fitz- bore him two sons, Bamaby and Robert (or 
Herbert, his predecessor, had, and on 27 June John), neither of whom had issue. He mar- 
1511 was raised to the bench as tliird baron 1 ried for the second time, on the feast of St. 
of the exchequer, having a deputy in the Matthew 1500, Mary, daughter of John, Lord 
office of remembrancer. On 28 Oct. loll he j Cobham, who survived him, and was ap- 
was, with four others, appointed on a com- ' pointed his administratrix cum testamento 
mission of inquiry into the death of William annexo. She bore him in 1512 a son Greorge, 
Lymster of London. On 23 May 1514 he I said to have been afterwards gentleman of 
received a patent of succession on his death the bedchamber to Henry VUI, and a knight, 
or the first vacancy to the office of remem- | who married a maid of honour, Dorothy, 
brancer, to be hehi for life, for his son Bar- ' daughter of William Badby of Essex, and 
naby. This patent, however, was annulled died at Stanmore in Middlesex 17 June 1551. 
on the ground that at its date and from |-p^^., lj,.^ ^{ the Judges; Dugdales Grig, 
and alter Blagge s appomtment as baron he juridiciales ; Dyers Reports ; Gaze's Suflblk, 
had no legal estate in the remembrancership 520 ; of. Collect. Topographica, iv. 126; Cooper's 
(Dyer's lieporfs, 3 Eliz., Easter Term, 47). Ath. Cantab, i. 106; Brewer's Letters, &c., of 
In 1514 (1 Feb.) he is mentioned as receiving. Hen. VIII, vol. i. Noa. 1747, 1921, 4699. 6118. 
with others, a pardon for the alienation of vol. ii. part i. pp. 40, 876, N09. 1172, 859, 667, 
the manor of Halton, and was repeatedly in 1440, 2161, 3354, 4161, 102, 1007, 3710, 495, 
the coinmis.sions of the peace for Kent and , 2870, 2138, 662, 3290, vol. iii. 1076, 2121, 864, 
Middh'sex. On 2 June 1615 he received a ! voL v. 1499.] J. A. H. 

grant to himself during pleasure of 80 marks 

annually out of the tonnage and j)oundage of BLAGRAVE, DANIEL 0603-1668 ), 
London. His salary was fixed in 1516 at the regicide, was a nephew of John Blagrave 
46/. V^. 4td. as baron of the exche<£uer, and of Reading, the mathematician [q. v.] He was 
6.")/. 17*. ^d. as king's remembrancer, all born in 1603, and was bred for the bar. He 
during the king's pleasure. In 1515, along sat in parliament 3 Nov. 1640 for the borough 
with Sir Edward Bealknap of th«» privy of Heading, and live years later was recorder 
council and liaron Westby of the exchequer, of the same town, being dismissed the office 
h<? was apiminted a surveyor of crown lands, , in 1656, but reinstated in 1658. During the 
pursuant to the act of 6 Hen. VHI, and is , trial of Charles I he attended the high court 
found as such advising a lease of the manor ■ of justice, and was one of those who signed 



of Bewmaiier iS Oct. 1515, and of Staunford, 
part of *Wanivick's lands.* He was reap- 



the king's death-warrant. He was ap|x)inted 
by the parliament to the office of exigenter 
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of the court of common pleas, said to have 
been worth 500/. per annum, and also became 
a master in chancery. He was also parlia- 
mentary treasurer lor the county of Berk- 
shire, and in 1654 was named one of the com- 
missioners for the ejection of scandalous and 
inefficient ministers, in which capacity he is 
accused by his enemies of using undue se- 
verity and of proving a vexatious persecutor 
of the clergy. By the means which he had 
acquired from his different offices he was able 
to purchase the fee-farm rent of the manor of 
Sunning, Berkshire, and other estates, as it is 
said^ on easy terms. He sat in the Conven- 
tion parliament of I608 ; but on the Resto- 
ration he fled the kingdom and settled at 
Aachen, where he died in 1668. 

rWood's Athense Oxon. (ed. Bliss), ii. 97 ; 
Noble's Lives of English Regicides, i. 95 ; G)at*8'8 
Hist of Reading, 1802, p. 433.] E. M. T. 

BLAGRAVE, JOHN (d. 1011), mathe- 
matician, was the son of John Blagrave of 
Bullmarsh, near Sunning, Berkshire, by Anne, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Hungerford of 
Down-Ampney, Gloucestershire, knight. He 
was bom at Reading, but the date of his 
birth is unknown. He received his early 
education in his native town, and afterwards 
entered St. John's College, Oxford. He did 
not, however, take a degree, but retired to 
his patrimony at Southcote Lodge, Reading, 
and devoted himself to his favourite study 
of mathematics, being esteemed, as Anthony 
Wood declares, *the flower of mathematicians 
of his age.* He published four works, viz. : 
1. *The Mathematical Jewel, shewing the 
making and most excellent use of a singuler 
instrument so called, in that it performeth 
with wonderfull dexteritie whatever is to be 
done either bv Quadrant, Ship, Circle, Cylin- 
der, Ring, Biall, Horoscope, Ast rolabe. Sphere, , 
Globe, or any such like heretofort^ devised,' ' 
1585. 2. * fiaculum Familliare Catholicon 
sive Generale: a booke of the making and 
use of a Stafie newly invented by the Author, 
called the Familiar Staffi*, as well for that it 
may be made usually and familiarlie to walke 
with, as for that it performeth the Geometri- 
cal mensurations of all Altitudes,' &c., 1590. 
S. * Astrolabium Uranicum Generale: a ne- 
cessary and pleasaimt solace and recreation 
for Navigators in their long jonieving,' 1596. 
4. *The Art of Dyalling, in two parts,' 1(509. 

In private life Blagrave was distinguished 
for his charity. His father settled nixyn him 
in 1591 the lease for ninetv-nine years of 

ft V 

lands in Southcote, which he in turn be- 
queatlied to his nephews and their descen- 
aants, of whom as many as eighty are said 
to have benefited. To his native town of 



Reading he left certain legacies, one of which 
provided annually the sum of twenty no^es 
to be competed for by three maid servants 
of good character and five years' service under 
one master, to be selected by the three parishes 
of the town. The whimsical conditions of 
this bequest required that the maids should 
appear on Good Friday in the town-hall 
before the mayor and aldermen, and there 
cast lots for the prize. The losers had the 
right of competing a second and third time. 
Blagrave died on 9 Aug. 1611, and was 
buried, in the same grave as his mother, in the 
church of St. Lawrence, wherein an elaborate 
monument of himself, surrounded by alle- 
gorical figures, was erected. He married a 
widow, whose daughter is named in his will, 
but he left no issue. 

[Wood's Athena? Oxon. (ed. Bliss), ii. 96 ; Ash- 
mole's Antiq. of l^rkshire, 1723. ii. 371 ; Coatcs's 
Hist, of Rcjwling, 1802, p. 430 ; liiog. Britannica ; 
Chalmers's Biog. Diet.] E. M. T. 

BLAGRAVE, J0SP:PH (1610-1082), as- 
trologer, was bom in the parish of St. Giles, 
Reading, in 1610 ; he was probably a nephew 
of John Blagrave, the mathematician [q. v.], 
fromwhom he appears to have inherited a small 
estate in Swallowfield, five miles from his 
native tovm. Of his personal history we have 
no knowledge beyond what is to be gleaned 
from a penisal of his books. His youthful 
years were 8])ent in the study of astronomy 
and astrology, afterwards in philosophy and 
the practice of physic, upon which he writes : 
* Without some knowleage in astronomy one 
can be no astrologer, and without Icnow- 
ledge in astrology one can be no ])hilosophery 
and without knowledge both in astndogy and 
philosophy one can be no good physician, the 
practice of which must be laid upon the five 
substantial pillars of time, virtue, number, 
symiMithy, and antipathy* ( As frohf/ical Prac- 
tice ofPhysick^ Preface ). His first appearance 
as an author was in a series of : 1. *Epheme- 
rides, with Rules for Husbandry for the years 
1668, 1669, 161K), and 1(W«,' London, 8vo ; 
no copy of the * Ephemeris ' for 1(»68 is now 
])reserved to us, as we learn from the volume 
for 1660 that * it came into but few hands, by 
reason of the slackness of the printer before 
it came forth.' Copies for the years 1659 and 
1660 are in the British Museum library, and 
one for the year 1665 in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. 1 he next work ascril)ed to him, and 
probably with justice, is i^l) * The Epitome of 
the Art of Husbandry, by J. B., gent.,' Lon- 
don, 1 669, 8vo. That t his work is by Blagrave 
seems to be proved by the fact that it was 
edited by his nephew, Obadiah Blagrave, a 
bookseller in St. Paul's Churchyard, who 
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published this and all the subsequent works i BLAQRAVE, THOMAS (d, 1688), mu- 
of his uncle, two of which were iKwthumoiis. j sician, was a member of an old Berkshii^ 
This was followe<l by (3) * Blaprave's Astro- family. Dr. Rimbault and Colonel Chester 
logical Practice of Physick/ London, 1071, state that he was the eldest son of Richard 
8vo, already n»ferred to. That it first saw Blagrave (eldest son of John Blagrave [q. v.] 
the light in Trinity term for this year is cer- of Bullmarsh and Reading, Berkshire) by his 
tain ; the copies usually met with bear date i third wife Anne, daughter of Thomas Ikfason 
1689, being rtwints published in Hilary term of Northwood, Isle ot Wight ; but it is diffi- 
1689-90 ( cf Clavel, infra). His next was cult to reconcile this statement with the very 
(4) * Supplement or Enlargement to Mr. ' detailed family tree of the Blaffraves in Berry's 
Nich. Culpepper's English Physitian, to which * County Genealogies of Berashire ' (145-8 ). 
is annexetl a new Tract for the Cure of Blagrave's name occurs amongst the gen- 
Wounds by Gunshot,' Jjondon, 1074, 8vo. ' tlemen of the chapel at the coronation of 
The preface to this work is dated *From my ! Charles II (i?3 April 1061), and about 22 Oct. 
house called Copt Hall, upon the seven in the following year he was appointed clerk 
bridges in Reading.* (6) Blagrave's latest ■ of the cheque. He was also a member of 
and posthumously published work is his * In- ' Charles IPs private band, and Wood says 
troduction to Astn^logy,' in three parts, Lon- : that he was *a player for the most part on the 
don, 1082, 8vo. The interest attacnedto this comet-flute, and a gentill and honest man/ 
work is that it contains an engraved portrait Blagrave*s name occasionally occurs in Pepyss 
of our author at the age of seventy-two vears, I * Diary.' On 7 March 1662 by his means Pepys 
and is dedicated to his friend Elias As&mole " obtained admission to the Chapel Roval, 
the antiquary. JjO'wndes ascriljes to Joseph ■ Whitehall, and on 11 Sept. 1664 the same 
Blagrave * Planisjiherium Catholicum.' This is chronicler records that he had been * with Mr. 
certainly an error, for the work referred to is ' Blagrave, walking in the Abbey, he telling 
« «^«.:«^;i ^»«^:r^« ^^fK.^ < xf.ifKoTviofi'Ani T^-nri^i » |Qe the whole government and discipline of 



a revised version of the * Mathematical Jewel 
of John Blagrave, edited by J. Palmer, and 
published in London in 1068, 4to (cf. Gran- 
ger, i. 274). Another work also ascribed to 



White Hall Chapel, and the caution now used 
against admitting any debauched persons.' 
Blagrave is also mentioned as one of the 



Blagrave is a manuscript, now lost, * A Re- ■ king's ' musick ' at whom Pelham Humphrey 
monstrance in favour of Antient Learning I laughed on his return from France in 1667. 
against the Proud Pi'etensions of the Moderns, ', saymg * that they cannot keep time nor tune, 
more especially in respect to the Doctrine of j nor understand anvthing.' On 14 Oct. 1045 
the Stars,' about 10(^9-70. It was never pul>- ' Blagrave was married, at St. Margaret's, West- 
lished ; but from the account of it prest»r^'ed minster, to Margaret Clarevell or Clairvox of 
{Biog. Brit. ii. 804) we should infer from its i Parson's Green. He died 21 Nov. I<3d8, and 
wide range of subjects, and in point of style, ; was buried in the north cloister of West- 
that it was sui)erior to anything that could minster Abbey on 24Xov. By his wQl (dated 
have been produced by Blagrave. His cha- 14 May 1<586J he left to his widow his house 
racterapi>ears to have been a curious mixture I and lands at Teddington, and bequeathed 
of earnest piety with a ])rofound belief in the various sums to his kinsmen, among whom 
virtues of astrology. Of the various cures ^ were another Thomas Blagrave, and John 
w^hich he claims tn have effected, one of the Blagrave, * my brother Anthony Blagrave's 
most curious is that of casting out a dimib ! youngest sonne.' A portrait by J. V. Souman 
devil from a maid at I^ingstoke, where we of a Thomas Blagrave, which "is preser\'ed in 
are quaintly informed that, after invoking the ; the Music School at Oxford, has always been 
name of the Tetragrammaton with that of the said to represent the subjectof this biography; 
blexssed Trinity, * the devil came forth, but in- but this clearly cannot be the case, as the 
visible, with a great cry and hideous noise, picture represents a boy, and bears the in- 
raising a sudden gust of wind, and so vanished' scription *(et. 12, 1702.' A few songs bv him 
{Astrolof/ical Practice of Physickyi^A^^). The may be found in the publications of Playford 
whole storv is a curious study in the demo- and other contemporary collections, 
nology of tlie seventeenth century. , [Chester's Registers of Westminster Abbey ; 

[AUibonc's Diet. Eng. Literature, 1859. i. 200; ' ^^^ Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal (ed. Riin- 
Biog. Brit. Lond. 1747, fol. ; Clavel's Morcurius ^>ault); Probate Registers ; Egerton MS. 2159 ; 
Libmrius, or Cut. of Book.** from 1668 to 1700, ' Hawkins s Hist, of Music (1853), ii. 767; Pepyss 
fol. Nos. 6 and 35 ; Coutes's Hist, of Reading, ^^^^ (ed. 1848). i. 332, ii. 375. iv. 263.1 
1802, p. 234 ; Gninger'a Biog. Hist, of England, | W. B. S. 

1775 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Manual, ed. Bohn, 1864, , BLAGROVE, HENRY GAMBLE 
i. 214; Lysons's Mag. Brit. i. pt. 2, Berkshire, (1811-1872). musician, was bora at Notting- 



1813, fol. p. 546.] C. H. C. 



ham 20 Oct. 1811. He was the eldest son of 
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a professor of music, from whom, when only 
four years old, he received his earliest instruc- 
tion m the violin. At the age of five he played 
in public, and in 1817 he appeared as a violinist 
at l)rury Lane Theatre in an entertainment 
called 'Irhe Liliputians,* as well as in a succes- 
sion of concerts at the Exhibition Kooms in 
Spring Gkurdens. In 1821 he studied with 
Spagnoletti, and two years later, on the 
opening of the Royal Academy of Music, he 
entered that institution, where he became the 
pupil of Dr. Crotch and F. Cramer. In 1824 
bla^prove was awarded a silver medal for his 
Tiolin-playing, and in 1830 he received the 
appointment of solo-violinist in the royal pri- 
vat-e band, a post he held until 1837. Queen 
Adelaide took great interest in his career, and 
at her wish he went (in 1832) to Cassel, where 
he spent two years studying with Spohr. Sub- 
sequently he travelled on the continent for 
some time, playing with great success at 
Vienna and elsewhere. On his return to Eng- 
land he appeared as a soloist at the Philhar- 
monic concerts, and in 1836 assumed the 
leadership of a string quartett party, the 
other members of which were H. Gattie, 
J. B. Dando, and C. Lucas, who gave a 
series of admirable concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. At the coronation of Queen 
Victoria he led the State band, with which 
he was connected until his death. At about 
the same time he gave lessons on the violin 
to the Duke of Cambridge. On 17 Aug. 1841 
Blagrove married Etheldred, daugliter of Mr. 
Henry Combe, by whom he had three chil- 
dren. In the course of his long and brilliant 
professional career he was successively prin- 
cipal violin in Jullien*s band, at both opera 
houses, at most of the provincial festivals, the 
Handel celebrations at the Crystal Palace, 
and the leading musical societies in London, 
besides teaching the violin at the Royal 
Academy of Music. In 1858 he was for a 
short time in Oermany, and a few years later 
he played at the Lower Rhine festival at 
Dusseldorf. On 8 Jan. 1869 Mrs. Blagrove 
died, and before long Blagrove began to show 
signs of declining health. He still, however, 
continued occasionally to perform, and in 
1872 was presented with a public testimonial 
in recognition of his merits. In the December 
following he was seized with paralysis while 
playing at a private concert, and on the 15th 
of the same month died at his house, 224 
Marylebone Road. He was buried at Kensal 
Green. Blagrove's published works comprise 
some valuable exercises and studies for the 
violin and a few solos. As a performer he 
ranked among the best of Spohr s pupils, his 
tone and execution being alike admirable. 
Personally he was very popular with all with 



whom he came in contact, and he was a most 
persevering and successful teacher. 

Snformation from Mrs. Murray ; Grove's Diet, 
'usie, i. 2i6 ; Musical Directory for 1874, 8.] 

W. B. S. 

BLAGUE or BLAGE, THOMAS (d. 
1611), dean of Rochester, was of Queens' Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was undoubtedly the 
author in early life of 'A Schoole of wise Con- 
ceytes. Wherein as euery conceyte hath wit, 
so the most haue much mirth, set forth in 
common places by order of the alphabet. 
Translatea out of diners Greeke and Latin 
wryters by Thomas Bli^, student of the 
Queenes Colledge in Cambridge. Printed at 
London hj Henrie Binneman. Anno 1672. 
Cvm Privilegio ' (12mo). He was admitted, 
9 Sept. 1570, to the rectory of Braxted 
Magna in Essex. Local inquiries prove 
that he was non-resident. On 2 Sept. 1571, 
being A.B., he was presented to the church of 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane, London. A|^in, on 
20 July 1580, he is found 'presented by the 
queen' to Ewelme, Oxfordshire, which he 
resigned in 1596. On 2 April 1582, at Ox- 
ford, being described as ' student in divinity 
and one of the chaplains in ordinary to 
the queen/ he 'supplicated for D.D., but 
whether admitted appears not' (Wood, 
Fasti, i. 222). On 1 Feb. 1591, being then 
D.D., he was installed dean of Rochester in 
the place of John Coldwell, M.D. Wood 
erroneously states that at the time he was 
master of Clare Hall, confounding him with 
another dean of Rochester (T)r. Scott). In 

1602 he, as dean, presented John Wallis (or 
Wallys), father of the more famous Dr. John 
Wallis, to the living of Ashford, Kent. In 

1603 he printed ana published a sermon on 
Psalm i. 1-2, which had been preached at the 
Charter House. In 1604 he was appointed 
rector of Bangor, but never resided. He 
died 11 Oct. 1611. Wood, in recording the 
above solitary sermon, adds, 'and perhaps 
others;' but all appear to have perished. 
He had a son named John, who, in his 
father's lifetime, was a commoner of Oriel 
College, Oxford (Fastt) i. 222). Later a Colonel 
.John Blague was the person by whom Isaac 
Walton restored to Charles II his * George ' that 
had been lost. Another Thomas Blague — per- 
haps another son — wrote the following trac- 
tate: * A great Fight at Market Harborough 
in Leicestershire betwixt the Presbyterians 
and Independents, some declaring for his Ex- 
cellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, others for the late 
elected Generals Maine and Poynts. With 
the number that were slain and wounded, 
and the manner how the Presbyterians were 
put to flight. By Thomas Blague,' 1647 
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(4to). He casually names a • cosen Blague i. 427, ii. 116). He defended Karnes, hu 
the surgeon' us * attending on the wounded.' intimate friend, when Karnes's * Essays on 

[Le N.V.S Fasti, i. 577 ; licp. Abbot ; WockI's ^^J^^'j^J-^.^P^ their author to a charge 
Kaiti. ii. 184: Reg. WhitKift. 3, 269; Rog. j <>f infidelity, and brought Campbell s answer 
<irindall ct BaniToft. Konnet; Wood's F»isti, i. I to Humes essay iinon Mirades under the 
'222.227; coiiimunii'at inns from present Dmn of notice of Hume (Tttlers Kamet, i. 198, 
liochrster. rectors of Ban^'or, Ewelmi', Grctit 266). He was intimate with Henry Dundas, 
Urttxti-d, &c. &c. ; Ncwcourt's Kopertorium. ii. afterwards Lord Melville, and through him 
1)1-2.] A. B. G. had some influence upon Scotch patronage. 

He declined to use it in order to succ^ 

BLAIR, HITJH (171S-1800), divine, Robertson as principal of the university, but 
wa.s bom in Edinburgh 7 Anril 171K His is said to have been annoyed at being passe<l 
father, Jolin Blair, was an Minburgh mer- over in favour of Dr. Baird. Blair encouraged 
chant, srm of Hugh and grands<.)n of Robert [ MucPherson to publish the 'Fragments of 




was highly praised by Professor Stevenson and third e<lition ( 1766) he adduces some external 
always cherished })y its author. Boswell says testimony to their authenticity. The essay 
( Johnson f 17<K)) that Bhiir with his cousin, G. ' was much admired at the time ; the substance 
Bannatyne, conqiosed a poem on the resiirrec- , had been given in his lectures. These were 
tion, which was published as his own by a Dr. not published till ITSS^^ when he resigned 
Douglas. He graduat«?d as M.A. in 1739, and the professorship. Hfe states in a note thai 
])rinted a thesis, * Do fundanientis et obliga- he had borrowed some ideas from a manu- 
t ion** legis nature.* On 21 Oct. 1741 he was script treatise upon rhetoric (afterwards de- 
lirrnMtd to preach by the ])resbyt«'ry of Edin- stroyed ) by Adam Smith, who had given the 
burgh. A si'rmoii in the West church pro- . first lectures in Scotland on the same subject 
cured him the favour of IjOrdL«»ven, through in 174H-.51. Smith and his friends seem to 
whose interest Iim was ordained minister of have thought the acknowledgment insuffi- 
Coles.^ie, Fife, '2'> 8ej)t. 1742. In .Tuly 1743 ' cient (Hill, p. tH)6). The lectures expressed 
he returned to Kdmbiirgh, where he was the canons of taste of the time in wliich 
ele('t«'<l as second niinister of the Canongate Addison, Pope, and Swift were recognised 
aftfT a contest, (hi 11 Oct. 1704 he was as the sole models of English style, and are 
ap]K»inte<l by the town council and gvn^ feeble in thought, though written with a 
ral s«'ssi(ins to La<ly Vester's, niu* of the city certain elegance of manner. A tenth edition 
chureln's; and on 15 Jum* 17.'>s was ap- app«ired in 1H()6, and they have been trans- 
point ♦•(!, at the ri.MJuest of the lords of council lated into FrencTi. The same qualities are 
and session, to tlie High chureh, a charge obvious in the sermons, which for a long time 
which he retjiined during life. On 11 Dec. enjoyed extraordinary populority. The first 
1751) 111? began to read hretures u]n»n coinpo- volume was declined by Strahan. Strahan, 
sit ion in th«» univiTsity ; in August 17tiO the howev«'r. showed one of them to Johnson, 
town eonnril mad«» him jH'ofessor of rhetoric; who said that he 'had read it with more 
and on 7 Ajiril 17*52 a n»jrius professorship than approbation; to say it is good is to say 
4)f rh«'tori«' and b«'lh*s l»'ttres was founded, , too little.' Strahan hereupon bought it for 
to whicrli Blair was appointed with a salary 10()/., and upon its succe^ss doubled the price, 
of 70/. " For a second volume he paid (^OOl./snd for a 

These a]»])ointm».-nts indicate the general third and fourth 600/. each. The first ap- 
estimati' of J^lair's merits as preacher and peared in 1777; a nineteenth edition of the 
oritie. lie was cme of tin* distinguished first volume and a fifteenth of the second 
literary circh' wliieh flourished at Edinburgh appeared in 1794. A fil^h volume, with an 
throughout the c«'ntury. Ur was a memlK^r, account of Blair's life by the Rev. Dr. Fin- 
wit li JIume, A. Carlyle, Adam Ferguson, lays<m, appeared in 1801. A pension of 2(K)/. 
Adam Smith, I{ob«Tt<on, an«l others, of the a year was conferred upon the author in 
famous Poker Clnh(TYrLLR'bA7///?^/',iii.7S). 17K), which he enjoyed till his death. The 
111' was on v*-ry friendly trrms with Hume, , seruKmswerc translated into many languages, 
wh()se house he oecupied during its owner's and until the rise of a new school piuBsed as 
stay in France. Their friendship was not ' models of the art. They are carefully com- 
disturb^^d by Blair's sympathy with Hume's poswl : he took a week over one (Boswell s 



theological oppon<'nt.«», as Hume judiciously 
avoided discussions of such matters (BuBTON, 



ToHKy ch. iii.), and they are the best examples 
of the sensible, if unimpaasioned and rather 
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aflect^d, style of the moderate divines of tin* ' son was appointed lieutenant-govern«.»r of 

time. They liave gone throuffli many editions. Virginia, Blair was appointed commissary, 

Johnson seems to have had a warm esteem the highest ecclesiastical office in the pro- 

for Blair, who had been introduced to him vince. By this office he had a seat in the 

shortly before Bos well's first introduction in council of the colonial government, presided 

17<>3, and had been told by the doctor that over the trials of clergymen — a strangely 

• many men, many women, and many chil- mixed class at the perio<l — and j)n)nounced 

dren' could have written Ossian (Boswell's sentence upon conviction of * crimes or mis- 

Jvhnson, 24 May 1763). Blair omitted from demeanoiurs.* 

his published lectures a passage in which he ' Being Meekly affecttni with the low state 
had censured Johnson's pomposity (Bos WELL, of both learmng and religion' in Virginia, 
1777). BlairisdescribedbvIIilland A. Car- he endeavoured to establish a college, and 
lyle as very amiable, ready to read manu- set on foot a subscription with this object, 
scripts of young authors, full of hannless which, being headed by the lieutenant- 
vanity and simplicity, and rather finical governor and his council, soon amounted to 
in his dress and manners. He had con- 2,500/. The project was warmly 8upi)orted 
siderable influence in the church, and was in the first assembly held by Sir Francis 
reckoned as one of the leading men amongst Nicholson in 1601, and was recommended to 
the ' moderate' divines. But his diffidence the sovereigns, "William and ^lar}-, in an ad- 
disqualified him from public speaking, and dress prepared for the assembly by Blair, 
lie declined to become moderator of the which he was unanimously appointed to pre- 
creneral assembly. He married his cousin, sent. lie accordingly proceeded to England: 
Katharine Bannatvne, in April 1748, who died William and Mary favoured tht* jdan; on 
long before him. He had a son who died in 14 Feb. 1692 a charter for the college was 
infancy, and a daughter wOio died at the age granted, the Bishop of London Iwing ap- 
of twenty-one. He preached his last sermon pointed chancellor and Blair president, and 
before the Society for the Benefit of the Sons the college was named * AVillinm and Mary.' 
of the Clerg}' in the seventy-ninth year of Among the most liberal contributors to the 
his age ( 1797 ). He died, after an illness of college was Robert Boyle, 
three days, on 27 Dec. 1800. Besides the On Blair's return to Virginia the opening 
writings above mentioned, Blair contributed of the college was repeatedly deferred, al- 
to the short-lived * Edinburgh Review' of though Blair's enthusiasm never waned. In 
1755 a review of Hutcheson's * Moral Philo- 1 705 a destructive fire practically reduced the 
sophy,' and of Dodsley's collection of poems, college buildings to ruins. Under the loyal 
His early system of notes led to the * Chrono- support of the new lieutenant-govenior, Spo- 
logical Tables 'published by his relative, John tiswoode, the edifice was re-erected, and 
Blair. A collection of the * sentimental classes were afterwards commenc^'d. But, 
beauties' in his writings was published in accordingto the records of the college, it was 
1809, with a life bv W. H. Reed. not until 1729 that Blair entered formallv 




BLAIR, JAJklES, D.D. (1656-1743), epi- 
scopalian divine, was bom in Scotland (it is 
believed in Edinburgh) in 1656. He was 
educated in * one of the Scottish universities," 
but none of the notices of him specifies which 
it was. He obtained a benefice in t he revived 



published 
Saviour's Divine Sermon on the Mount, con- 
tained in the fifth, sixth, and s«>v«*nth chapters 
of St. Matthew's Gosptd, ex])lained, and the 
practice of it recommended in divers Sermons 
and Discourses,' 4 vols. Svo. A st^cond edition 
was published in 1732, under the supervision 
of Dr. Daniel Waterland, who pn*fixed a 



episcopal church in Scotland, but where doe«* < commendatorv noticre.' 
not appear. He retreated to England before , Blair died on 1 Aug. 1743, aged 87. Ho 
the tempest which threatened the episcopal 1 bequeathed his librarv to his college. Two 
church after 1679. There, having been intrr)- ; portraits of him are preserved in the college, 
duced to Dr. Compton, bishop ol London, hf <me taken in youth and the otlif^r in later lifr. 
was sent as a missionary to Virginia, where , Bishop Burnet (Hist on/ of his Chen Thnes) 
he arrived in 1685. He soon secured the con- calls him * a worthy and gocnl man.' (Jrorg** 
fidence of the provincial government and of AVhitefield wrote in his loumal for 



the planters, and proved himself far in ad- 



journal for 15 Dec. 
1740: * Paid mv respects to Mr. Blair, 



vance of his contemporaries on the cjiiestion of commissary of Virginia. His discourse was 
slavery. In 1689, when Sir Francis Nichol- I savourv, such as tended to the use of edifying. 

VOL. V. ' ' -yi 
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He receiv«'d me with joy, asked me to preach, 
and wished my stay were longer.' 

[Preface to his Sermon on the Mount. 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd etlitions; Dr. Miller's Retrospect, ii 



warmth if it was in his poi^'er to sen'e me.' 
In a letter to Robert Aiken of Avr, en- 
closing the poem, Bums also wrote, * That I 
have lost a friend is but repeating after 





Bishop Burnet's History- of his Own Times; j Caledonia. 
Hawks's Ecclesiastical Contributions ; History of ' [Gent. Mag. Ivii. pt. ii. 641-2; Edinburgh 
Virginia ; Dr. Totten MS. ; Sprague's Annals of ! Magazine, vi. 43-4 ; Kay's Edinburgh Portraits, 
the American Pulpit, v. 7-9.] A. B. G. 1838, i. 62-4 ; Amot*8 'History of Edinburgh, 

pp. 256, 264 ; Works of Bobert Burns.] 
BLAIR, Sib JAMES HUNTER (1741- ! T. F, H. 

1300), chaplain of 
as a native of Fife, 
been educated, at IhiU' 
houw* of the brothers Coutts, bankers in ;iee in the ^me^'school with Wallace. After 
Edinburgh where he made the acquamtance continuing his studies at the university of 
of Sir \V iliiam Forbes, and the two being p^^is he entered holv orders, and under the 
admitted to a share m tlie business on the ^^^^ ^f Amoldus became a monk of the 
death of the senior partner of the firm, they | ^^^^^ ^f g^ Benedict at Dunfermline. When 
gradually rose to the head of the copartner>'. | ^^aUace became governor of the kingdom. 
In 1 nO he married Jane, eldestjiaughter of Blair was appointed his chanlain. According 

Minstrel, Blair, along with 
parson of Liberton, * oft one, 
^ , . 1 ir 1 111- ^^^ both,* accompanied Wallace in almost all 

On his estate he effected remarkable improve- .j^j^, travels,* and one or the other kept a 
ments, introducing to his tenants the most record of his achievements. From these notes 
approved modes of farming, and nearly re- Blair ' compiled in dvte the Latin book of 
building the town of Portpatrick, at which Wallace life,* from which Henrv the Minstrel 
he established larger and better packet-boats professed to derive the principal materials 
on t he passage to Donaghadee in Ireland. In f^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^1,^ * Acts and Deeds of Sir 
1781 he was crhosen to represent the city of winjam Wallace.* The work of Blair is 
Edinburgh in parliament, and again in 1 /84, g.^Qged to have been written in 1327. A 
but on account of the claims of his profes- p^fcssed fragment of it from a manuscript 
sional duties he resigned a few months after- , \^ ^he Cottonian Library was published with 
wards In the same year, however he con- ^^^^^ ^^^, gj,. Robert Si'bbald in 1705 under 
sented at the urgent request of the town , ^j^^ ^j^l^ , Belationes qu«dam Amoldi Blair 
coimcil,toacceptthelord-provostship. Itwas . ^j^^^^^j^; ^^ Dumfermelem et Capellani D. 
chiefly due to his eiierg>' and public spirit Qulielmi Wallas militis,* 1327, and was also 
during his term of ofhce that several impor- j-eprinted along with the poem of Henrv the 
tant schemes for the improvement of the city , Minstrel in 1768. These so-caUed'Relationes' 
were successful I v carried out. He did much I are, however, nothing more than a plagiarism 
to further the rebuilding of the university, r^.^^ ^j^^ , g^^^i^l^r^j^i^.^^, He is said to have 
and contrived a plan for obtaining funds to I ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ author of a work entitled * De 
erect the South Bridge over the Cowgate. ij^erata tvrannide Scotia,' which is now lost. 
Chieflv bv his strenuous perseverance against :, ; ^^^ ^^ g.^ ^.j^.^ ^^^^ 




Hunter Square and Blair Street, Edinburgh, BLAIR, JOHN, LL.D. (d. 1782), chrono- 
are named after him. He held the appoint- logist, erroneously said to have been a de- 
ment of king's ]>rinter. ' scendant of the Bev. Bobert. Blair (loi»3- 
Robert Bums, whose special regard for ' 16B6) [q. v.], really l)elongcd to the Blairs 
Blair was increased by his enlightened in- ! of Balthayock, Perthshire. Tlie date of his 
terest in agriculture, wrote an elegy on his birth is unknown, but he was bom and edu- 
death, a perfomianre he acknowledged to be cated in Edinburgh. Leaving Scotland as a 
* but mediocre,' although his grief w^as sin- young man, he became usher of a school in 
cere. * The last time,* says Bum.s, *I saw Hedge Lane, London, in succession to An- 
t he worthy, ])ublic-spirite<li man, he pressed drew Henderson, author of a well-known 
my hand and asked me with the most friendly history of the rebellion of 1746. In 1764 he 
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published, after elaborate preparations, his ' BLAIR, PATRICK, M.D. {Jl. 1728), 
magnum opus, which he aesig^ated * The ' botanist and surgeon, was born at Dundee, 
Chronology and History of the World, from where he practised as a doctor, and in 1700 
the Creation to the Year of Christ 1763, dissected and mounted the bones of an ele- 
illustrated in fifty-six tables.' It was mo- phant which had died in the neighbourhood, 
destlydedicated to the lord chancellor (Hard- ' and of which he contributed a description, 
wicke), and was published by subscription. , under the title of *Osteographia Elephant ina,' 
In the preface he acknowledged great obli- to the Royal Society of London, puolished in 
gations to the Earl of Bute, and announced 1713. Being a nonjuror and Jacobite, he 
certain supplementary dissertations, which was imprisoned as a suspect in 1715. He 
never appeared. The plan and scope of the subsequently removed to London, and de- 
work originated with Dr. Hugh Blair s scheme livered some discourses before the Royal So- 
of chronological tables. The * Chronology ' ' ciety on the sexes of flowers. But he soon 
was reprint^ in 1756, 1768, and 1814. It , settled at Boston, Lincolnshire, where he 
was * revised and enlarged * by Willoughby j)ubli8hed * Miscellaneous Observations on 
Rosse in Bohn's * Scientific Library,* 1856. i the Practice of Physick, Anatomy, and Sur- 
In 1768 Blair published * Fourteen Maps of gery ' in 1718, *Botanick Essays' in 1720, 
Ancient and Modem Geography, for the il- and 'Pharmaco-botanologia' in 1723-8, which 
lustration of the Tables of Chronology and i closed with the letter H, it is presumed 
History ; to which is prefixed a dissertation through his death. His * Botanick Essays ' 
on the Rise and Progress of Geography.' , formed his most valuable work. In them he 
The dissertation was separately republished clearly expounded the progress of the classi- 
in 1784. I fication of plants up to nis time, and the then 

Blair's first book was well received. In new views as to the sexual characters of 
1755 he was elected a fellow of the Royal ' flowering plants, which he confirmed by his 
Society, and in its * Transactions * appeared | own observations. 

apaper by him on the 'Agitation of the , [p„,t,„ ., p„ „f Botany in England, 

mters iwar Reading' (Phzl. Trans x.m, , ,yL .. jg^^.j^o ^Chalmers's Bi<4. Diet.] 
17o5). He had previously obtamed orders G. T. B. 

in the church of England, and in September i 

1757 was appointed chaplaiii to the Princess- , BLAIR, ROBERT (1593-1666), divine, 
dowager of Wales and mathemat^^^^^ a native of Irvine, Ayrshire, was bom in 

the Duke of \ork In March 1761, on the ^593 His father was a merchant-adventurer, 
promotion of Dr. Townshend to the deanerv j^^^^ ^^^^ ^f Windyedge, a younger brother 
of Norwich, Blair was given a prebendal stall ^^ ^ j^^ ^^^ j^^^ ^^^il^ ^^ Blair of tfat ilk ; his 
at Westminster Withm a week the dean , ^^^^^^ ^^,^ g^^^j.^^, y^^^ (^f the house of 
and chapter of Westminster presented him Rowallan), who lived for nearly a century. 
to the vicarage of Hmckley. In the same ' ^^^^ ^j^; -^^ g^h^^l ^^ j^j^e Blair pro- 
year he was chosen fellow of the Society of . ^^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ university of Glasgow, where 
Antiquaries. In September 1 / 68 he left with j^^ ^^^ ^^-^ ^ ^f ^{j^ He 'Jg g^^^^ ^^ 

the Duke of York on a tour on the^contment, I ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ a schoolmaster in Glasgow. In 
and w;as absent until 1764. In L /I he was ^^ twenty-second year he was appointed a 
trensferred, by presentation of the dean and ! e^^ or professor in the university. In 
chapter of Westminster, to the vicarage of | ^^^q j^^ ^}^ licensed as a preacher of the 
St. Bride, London, and again to the rectory ^ -^ connection with the established 

^^ ^^ .^^]^^ ^^ Evangehst, Westminster, in ^^^^^ (presby terian) of Scotland. In 1622 
^??;'^^r2; He was also rector of Horton , j^e resigned his professorship, 'in conse- 
r>lJton's Horton) m Buc WhaiiMhire H^ ^3 ^^^ ^^ .^^f the appointment 

died on 24 June 1782. The statement that I ^f j^^, Cameron, who favoured episcopacy, 
his last lUness was aggravated by .the sad ^^ principal of the university' (Andebson, 
death of his gallant brother, Captain Blair | ^^5^,-^;^ Nation). This reason seems im- 
[see Blair, Wilmaji, 1741-1782], is erro- p^ijable, for having gone over to Ireland he 
neous. They were only cousins. Blair s 'Lee- ^.^ ^^^^^ ^^ Bangor there and ordained by 
tures on the Canons of the Old Testament, the Bishop of Down on 10 July 1623. But he 
comprehending a Dissertation on the Sep- ^^^ suspended in the autunin of 1631, and 
tuMTint Version, 1785, was a posthumous deposed in 1632 for nonconformity. By the 
publication. interposition of the king (Charles I) he was 

[Notes and Queries, 6th series, vii. 48 ; An- restored in May 1634. Yet the fornaer sen- 
denon's Scottish Nation ; researches in Edin- tence was renewed, with excommunication, 
burgh.] A. B. G-. by Bran^U, bishop of Derry, the same year. 
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It would appear that even in Scotland [see 
William Birxie] and in Ireland ijresby- 
terians were received into the episcopal 
church without subscript ion. 

Excommunicated and ejected, Blair, along 
with a company of others, * fittt'd out a ship,' 
intending to go to New England in 16S6, 
But the weather proved so boisterous that 
they were beaten back, and, returning to 
Scotland, lie lived partly in that country 
and partly in England. Orders were issued 
in England for his apprehension in 1037, but 
he escaped to Scotland, and preached for 
some time in Ayr. He was invited to go to 
France as chaplain to Colonel Hepburn's regi- 
ment, but alter embarking at J^cith he was 
threatened by a soldier whom he had reproved 
for swearing, and thereupon went ashore 
again. He also petitioned the privv council 
*for liberty to preach the gospel, and re- 
ceived an appointment at Burntisland in 
April 1638. lie was nominated to St. An- 
drews in the same year, and was admitted 
there on 8 Oct. 1()39. In 1040 he accom- 
panied the Scottish army into England on its 
famous march. He assisted in the negotia- 
tions for the treat V of peace presented bv 
Charles I, 8 Nov. 1641. After the Irish re- 
bellion of 1641 he once more proceeded to 
Ir<^land with several other clergymen of the 

* kirk,' the Irish general assembly (presby- 
teriaii) having petitioned for supplies for their 
vacant charges. He afterwards returned to 
St. Andrews. In 164o he attended the lord 
president (S|)ottiswoode) and others to the 
scalfbld. In the same year he was one of the 
Scottish ministers who went to Newcastle to 
speak very plainly to the king. In 1646 he 
was elected to the highest seat of honour in 
his church, that of moderator of the general 
iL«iS(^mblv (3Junf' 1646). Later, on the death 
of Henderson, he was a]>nointed chaplain- 
in-i»rdiiiarv to the king, * being paid by the 
revi'imes of the Chapel Royal.' The com- 
mission of the general assi?mbly, in 1<U8, 
named him one of those for * endeavouring 
to get Cromwell to establish a uniformity of 
religion in England.' The endeavour was a 
val(»rous one to impose presbyterianisni on 
England. At the division of the church, in 
16o(), into resolutioners and protesters, he 
leaned to the former, * but bitterly lamented 
the strife.' Summoned with others to London 
in 1654, that * a method might be devised for 
settling atlairs of the church/ he pleaded ill- 
health and declined to go. In the same year 
lie was appointed by the council of England 

* one of those for the admission to the ministry 
in Perth, Fife, and Angus.' 

At the Uestonition he came under the 
lash of Archbishop Sharp. He had to resign 



his charge in September 1661, and -was con- 
fined to certain places, first of all to Mussel- 
burgh, afterwards to Kirkcaldy (where he 
remained three and a half years), and finally 
to Meikle Couston near Aberdour. As a 
covenantor he preached at the hazard of life 
in moor and glen. He died at Aberdour on 
27 Aug. 1666, and was buried in the parish 
churchyard. He left behind him a manu- 
script commentary on the book of Proverbs, 
and manuscripts on political and theological 
subjects. None were printed, and they 
appear to have perished. Fortunately his 
' Autobiography was preser^'ed, and has 
been published by the Wodrow Society 
(1848) ; fragments were published in 1754. 
He married first Beatrix, daughter of Robert 
Hamilton, merchant, in right of whom he 
became a burgess of Edinburgh on 16 Jidv 
1626 ; she died in July 1632, a^ 27. Their 
issue were two sons and a daughter : James, 
one of the ministers of Dysart, liobert, and 
Jean, who married William Row, minister 
of Ceres. His second wife w^as Katherine, 
daught er of Hugh Montgomerie of Braidstane, 
afterwards Viscount Airds. Their issue were 
seven sons and a daughter. One of these 
sons, David, was father of Robert Blair [q- ▼•]» 
the poet of the * Grave,* and another, liugh, 
grandfather of Dr. Hugh Blair [q. v.] 

[Antobiography, 1593-1636 ; Reed's Presbyte- 
rianisni of Ireland, i. ; Row and Stevenson's Hist. ; 
Rutherford's and Baillie's Letters; Kirkcaldy 
Pn-sl). Reg.; Connolly's Fifeshire; ChamlnTs's 
Bio^rr. ; Scott's Fasti, fi. 91 ; HiU's Life of Hugh 
Blair.] A. B. G. 

BLAIR, ROBERT (1699-1746), author 
of the *Gnive,' was bom in Edinburgh in 
1699, the eldest son of the Rev. David Blair, 
a ministtT of the old church of Edinburgh, 
and (me of the chaplains to the king. His 
mother's maiden name was Euphemia^isbet, 
daughter of Alexander Nisbet of Carfin. 
Hugh Blair, the writer on oratory, was his 
first cousin. David Blair died in his wm's 
infancy, on 10 June 1710. Robert was edu- 
cated at the university of Edinburgh, and 
took a degree in Holland. Nothing has been 
discovered with regard to the details of either 
curriculum. From about 1718 to 17iiO he 
seems to have live<l in Edinburgh as an un- 
employed probationer, haying received license 
to preach, 15 Aug. 1729. In the second jwrt 
of a miscellany, entitled * Lugubres Cant us,' 
j)iiblished at Edinburgh in 1719, there occurs 
an * Epistle to Robert. Blair,* which adds 
nothing to our particular information. He 
is believed to have belonged to the Athenian 
Society, a small literary club in Edinburgh, 
which published in 1^20 the 'Edinburgh 
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Miscellany.' The pieces in this volume are | following it. There can be no doubt, how- 
anonymous, but family tradition has attri- ever, that the success of Blair encoura«»ed 
bated to Robert Blair two brief iiaruphrases Young" to persevere in his far longer and more 
of scripture which it contains, and Calleuder, laborious undertaking. Blair's verse is less 
its editor, is known to have bet»n his intimate rhetorical, more excjuisite, than Young's, and, 
friend. In 1728 he published, in a quarto indeed, his relation to that ^\Titer, though 
pamphlet, a * Poem dedicated to the Memory too striking to be overlooked, is superficial, 
of William Law,' professor of philosophy in He forms a connecting link between Otway 
Edinburgh. This contained 140 lines of elegiac and Crabbe, who are his nearest poetical 
verse. In 1731 Blair was appointed to the kinsmen. His one poem, the * Ghrave,' con- 
living of Athelstaneford in East Lothian, to tains seven hundred and sixty-seven lines 




ceased friend, Professor Law ; she bore him the second quarter of the eighteenth century, 
five sons and one daughter, and survived As philosophical literature it is quite with- 
him until 1774. He possessed a private for- out value ; and it adds nothing to theology ; 
tune, and he gave up so much of liis leisure it rests solely upon its merit as romantic 
as his duties would grant him to the study poetry. The poet introduces his theme with 
of botany and of the old English poets, an ap^wal to the grave as the monarch whose 
Before he left Edinburgh he had begun to arm sustains the keys of hell and death 
sketch a poem on the subject of the * Grave.' (1-10) ; he describes, m verse that singuhirly 
At Athelstaneford he leisurely composed this reminds us of the seventeenth century, the 
poem, and about 1742 began to make arrange- ] physical horror of the tomb (11-27), and the 
ments for its publication. He had formed the ghastly solitude of a lonely church at night 
acquaintance of Dr. Isaac Watts, who had (28-44). He proceeds to describe the church- 
paid him, he says, * many civilities.' He sent ; yard (45-84), bringing in the schoolboy 
the manuscript of the * Grave' to Dr. Watts, | * whistling aloud to keep his courage up,' and 
who offered it ' to two difl'erent London book- ' the widow. This leads him to a reflection 
sellers, both of whom, however, declined to on friendship, and how sorrow's cn>wn of 
publish it, expressing a doubt whether any ^ sorrow is put on in bereavement (85-110). 
person living three hundred miles from town | The poetry up to this jwint has been of a 
could write so as to be acceptable to the very fine order ; here it declines. A con- 
fashionable ^nd the polite.' In the same sideration of the social changes produced by 
year, however, 1742, Blair wrote to Dr. Dod- death (11 1-122), and the passage of persons 
dridge, and interested him in the poem, which of distinction ( 123-156), leads on to a nomily 
was eventually published, in quarto, in 1743. upon the vain pomp and show of funerals 
It enjoyed an instant and signal success, but (150-182). Commonplaces about the de- 



Blair was neither tempted out of his solitude 
nor persuaded to repeat the experiment which 
had been so happy. His biographer says : 



vouring tooth of time (183-206) lead to the 
consideration that in the grave rank and 
precedency (207-23(5), beauty (237-25(^), 



*:* His tastes were elegant and domestic. Books strength (257-285), science (280-290), and 
land flowers seem to have been the only rivals eloquence (297-318) become a mocker}^ and 
in his thoughts. His rambles were from his a jest ; and the idle pretensions of doctors 
fireside to his garden : and, although the only (319-330) and of misers (337-308) are ridi- 
record of his genius is of a gloomy character, culed. At this i)oint the poem recovers its 
it is evident that his habits and life contri- dignity and music. The terror of death is 
buted to render him cheerful and happy.' He ' very nobly described (3(59-381), and the mail- 
died of a fever on 4 Feb, 1746, and was ness of suicides is scourged in verse which is 
buried under a plain stone, which bears the almost Shakespearian (382-430). Our igno- 
initials R. B., in the churchyard of Athel- ranee of the atter world (431-446), and the 
staneford. Although he had published so universalityof death, with man's unconscious- 
little, no posthumous poems were found in his ness of his posit i(m (447-5(X)), lead the ]K)et 
possession, and hisentire works do not amount to a fine description of the medley of death 
to one thousand lines. His third son, Uo- (501-540) and the bnjvity of life (541-599). 
bert [q. vj, was afterwards judge. The horror of the grave is next attribut(»d to 
The * Ghrave ' was the first and best of a sin ((500-033), and the poem closes some- 
whole series of mortuary poems. In spite of what feebly and ineff*ectually with certain 
the epigrams of conflicting partisans, ^ Night timid and perfunctory speculations about the 
Thoughts ' must be considered as contem- mode in which the grave will respond to the 
poraneous with it, and neither preceding nor I Resurrection trumpet. 
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[The 'Grave' wjis constantly reprinted aft*r author. Blair married Isabella Cornelia, tlie 
Blair's death, but with no authoritative details youngest daughter of Ck)lonel Charles Craigie 
about the author. Dr. William Anderson, in ] Jlalkett of Lawhill, Fifeshire. Ilis widow, 
1796, exactly half a century aft^^r Blair's death, ^j^q g^n^ ^nd three daughters, surriTed him ; 




contains all ot a hiograpuical nature which nas -~™'~" -*" -'- - •-'*^ ^.w,.^.-- - 

been preserved about RoU-rt Blair. Various understandii^, with a thoroughly logical 
brief accounts of his life which had appeared ' DiJ^a and a firm grasn of legal principles, but 
previt)us to that date had been entirely apocry- without any gift of eloquence or even of flu- 
phal.] ^. (t. " ency of speech. He had such * an innate love 

of justice and abhorrence of iniquity,' and took 
BLAIK, ROBERT, of Avontoun (1741- so liberal and enlarged a view of law, that he 
1811 ), judge, was the third son of the Rev. was eminently Qualified to fill the post which 
Robert Blair, the author of the * Grave ' he held for so snort a time. It is somewhat 
[(J. v.], and Isabella his wife, the daughter remarkable that Blair never sat in parliament, 
ot Mr. William Law of Elviugston, East As a recreation he took much pleasure in 
Lothian. He was bom in 1741 at Athel- agricultural pursuits, and he brougnt his small 
staneford, where his father was the minister, estate at Avontoun, near Linlitl^w, to the 
Young Blair commenced his education at the highest state of cultivation. His statue by 
fframmar school at Haddington, where he Chantrey stands in the first division of the 
formed afriendship with Henry Dundas, after- inner house of the Court of Session. Two 
wards Viscount Melville, which onlv ended i portraits of him were taken bv Kav of Edin- 
with their lives. From Haddington he was burgh, one in 1793, and the other in 1799, 
removed to the high school at Edinburgh, et<;nings of which will be found in vol. i. of 
and thence was transferred to the university, i Kav's 'Portraits,* Nos. 127-8. 
In 1704 he was admitted a member of the I ^j^^ r^^j^^^ jj 341_52 ; Kay's Original Poi- 
Faculty of Advocates, and soon obtained a . t^^i^g ^nd Caricature Etchings, 1877, i. 315-6; 
considerable practice at the bar. where he and Edinburgh Reriew, Ixix. 31-2. 281-3; Soots 
Henry Erskine were often pitted against each ' Magazine, 1811, pp. 403-7.] G. F. R. B. 

other. In 1789 Blair was appointed bv his 

friend Dundas one of the depute advocates, • BLAIR, ROBERT, M.D. (</. 1828), in- 
which office he continued to hold until 1806. | ventor of the * aplanatic * telescope, was bom 
For some years also he was one of the asses- (there is reason to believe) at Murchiston, 
sors of the city of Edinburgh. In 1789, at ' near Edinburgh. He was, in all proba- 
th«» age of forty-seven, Blair became solicitor- bility, identical with the Robert Blair who 
general for Scotland. This post he continued i wrot« * A Description of an accurate and 
to occupy until tlie change of ministry which simple Method oi adjusting Hadley's Qua- 
was occasioned by Pitt's death in 1806. drant for the Back Observation,' appended to 
During this period he twice refused the offer the * Nautical Almanac ' for 1788 (published 
of a seat on the judicial bench, and both in ' 178.3), and printed separately bv order of the 
1802 and 1805 declined to accept the office commissioners of longitude, ftut the first 
of lord advocate. " In 1801 he was elected fact authenticallv known about him is his 
den n of the faculty of advocates. Tpon the appointment by a royal commission, dated 
return of his friends to j>owcr in IK)/ he re- 25 }?ept. 1785, to the chair of practical astro- 
fu<«?d the offices of solicitor-general and lord nomv erected for his benefit in the university 
advocate, but in the next year, upon the re- of Edinburgh, with a yearly salary of 120/. 
signal ion of Sir Hay Campbell, he accepted Being unprovided with instruments or an ob- 
thepresidency of the college of justice. This servatory, he held the post as a complete 
dignity, however, he did not long enjoy. He sinecure for forty-three years, eight of which 
died suddenly on 20 May 1811. His old he is said to have spent in London, where his 
friend, \'iscount Melville, who came to Edin- only son, Archibald Blair, was established as 
burgh purposely to attend the funeral, was an optician. AVhen in Edinburgh he rarely 
taken ill, and died on the very day the presi- entered the Senat us Academicus, and his name 
dent was buried. This singular coincidence was even omitted from the list of professors 
gave rise to a * Monody on the Death of the furnished to the university commission, which 
Right Hon. Henry Lord Viscount Melville, began it,<» sittings in 1826. In 1787 Blair 
and Ri^ht Hon. Robert Blair of Avontown, undertook, with a view to finding a substitute 
Tjord President of the College of Justice ' for flint glass, the first systematic investiga- 
(Edinburgh, 1811), written by an anoiUTiious ' tion yet attempted of tlie dispersive powers 
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of various media, the results of which were 
lengthily detailed in a paper read before the 
Koval Society of Edinburgh 3 Jan. and 
4 April 1791. He was the first to attempt 
the removal of the * secondary spectrum/ 
and succeeded in his attempt by a triple 
combination of two essential oils, such as 
naphtha and oil of turpentine, with crown 
glass ; but his discovery of fluid media pos- 
sessing the same relative, though a different 
absolute dispersion from glass, gave a far 
more brilliant prospect of practical suc- 
cess. This valuable optical property he found 
to belong to metallic solutions, especially of 
antimonv and mercurv, mixed with chlorhy- 
dric aciif and to the albsolutely colourless re- 
fraction thus rendered possible he gave the 
name of * aplanatic/ or * free from aberration ' 
(JSd, Phil, Trans, iii. 53 ). * Could solid media 
of such properties be discovered,* Sir John 
Herschel remarked {Encycl, Metr, iv. 429), 
* the telescope would become a new instru- 
ment .' Blair constructed object^lasses upon 
this principle, of which the performance was 
highly praised, in one case, at least, ventur- 
ing successfully upon the unexampled feat of 
giving to an aperture of three incnes a focal 
len^h of only nine. He took out a patent for 
his invention, and entrusted the fabrication 
of the new instruments to a London optician, 
George Adams the younger [q. v.] ; but they 
never came into general use. An equally 
fruitless efibrt to establish a regular manu- 
facture and sale of them in Edmburgh was 
made by Archibald Blair, under his father^s 
directions, in 1827 {Ed, Journ, of Science^ vii. 
336). The fluid used in the lenses appears, 
in course of time, to have lost its transparency 
bv evaporation or crystallisation, and the 
difficulty offered by the secondary spectrum is, 
by modem art, ratner evaded than overcome. 

Sir David Brewster relates {Encycl. Brit, 
art. * Optics,' p. 686, eighth edition ) that an 
instrument for magnifying by means of prisms, 
similar to the * teinoscope ' invented bv him- 
self in 1812 {Ed, Phil, Journ, vi. mi), was 
shown him by Archibald Blair as having lieen 
constructed by his father at an unknown date. 
The principle of the contrivance was arrived 
at inaepenciently by Amici of Modena in 1821. 

Blair became a fellow of the Uoval Societv 
of Eldinburgh in January 17H6, and at one 
period held the appointment of first commis- 
sioner of the board for the care of sick and 
wounded seamen. In this capacity he was 
instrumental in banishing scurvy from the 
na^T bv introducing th*» usa of lime-juice, a 
metliod of preserving which for an indefinite 
time at sea he had previously ascertainod 
{Ed, Journ. of Science, vii. 341 ). In 1^27 he 
published at Edinburgh a small volume, en- 



titled • Scientific Aphorisms, being the out- 
line of an attempt to establish fixed principles 
of science, and to explain from them the gene- 
ral nature of the constitution and mechanism 
of the material system, and the dependence 
of that system upon mind.' The large pro- 
mise of the title-j)age is but imperfectly ful- 
filled by the contents. Extenaing Lesage's 
machinery for producing the eff*ects of gravi- 
tation, he divided matter into three classes, 
distinguished by the size of the constituting 

* projected,' * jaculatory,* and * quiescent ' par- 
ticles, in the mutual collisions of which he 
sought a universal explanation of phenomena 
of the material order, all motion being, how- 
ever, in the last resort, referre<l to the action 
of mind. His health was by this time much 
broken, and he died at Westlock, in Berwick- 
shire, 22 Dec. 1828. 

An abridgment of his * Experiments and 
Observations on the unequal Kefrangibility 
of Light,' originally published in the * Trans- 
actions of the Koyal Societv of Edinburgh ' 
(iii. 3-76, 1794), appeared in Nicholson's 

* Journal of Natural Philosophy' with the 
title, * The Principles and Application of a 
new Method of constructing Achromatic 
Telescopes' (i. 1, 1797), and, in a German 
translation, in Gilbert's * Annalen der Physik' 
(vi. 129, 1800). The best account of the 
principle of his * fluid lens,' or aplanatic tele- 
scopes, will be found in Sir John Herschel's 
article on Light in the * Encyclopaedia Me- 
tropolitana ' (pars. 474-7). 

[Sir Alexander Grant's Story of t4io University 
of Edin})iirgh (1884), i. 339, ii. 361 ; Cat. of 
Scientific Papers, i. 1867.] A. M. C. 

BLAIR, WILLIAM (1741-1782), cap- 
tain in the royal navy, was tht' son of Danitd 
Blair of Edinburgh, collaterally related to 
the Blairs of Balthayock. lie bt?c4ime a 
lieutenant in the navy on Oct. 1760, but 
did not attain his commander's rank till 
G D^c. 1777. He was posted on 18 April 
1778, and commanded the. Dolphin, of 44 
guns, in the stubborn battle on the Dog- 
gerbank, 5 Aug. 1781. Notwithstanding her 
small force, the exigcncie.-* of tlie case com- 
pelled the Dolphin to take her place in the 
line of battle. Blair's conduct was worthv 

• 

of the distinction thrust upon him, and won 
for him th<? special approval of th»* admiralty, 
and his appointment to the Anson, a new 
64-gun ship, tlien fitting for service in the 
■\Ve3t Indies. In the January following 
Blair sailed in company with Sir George Rod- 
ney, and on \'l April, when the French were 
completely defeated to leeward of Dominica, 
the Anson was in the leading squadron under 
the immediate command of liear-admiral 
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Drukf', und was warmly engiignl from the test, being an exact outline of the arguments 
very beginning of the battle. Her loss was adduced by the principal combatants on both 
not especially great in point of numbers, but sides respecting Cow-Fox inoculation, includ- 
one of her killed was Captain Blair. A monu- ing a late otlicial rejMjrt by the medical council 
ment to his memory, jomtly with his brother of the Koyal Jennerian Society/ London, 
officers, Captains Bayue and Lord Rol)ert 1800, 8vo; written in defence of vaccination 
Manners, was erected m Westminster Abbey in answer to Dr. Rowley. 5. * Hints for the 
at the public expense. ' consideration of Parliament in a letter to l>r. 

[Btatfcoira Memoirs, v. 405, 475,479; Gent. Jenner on the supposed failure of vaccination 
Mag. ( 1 782), lii. 337 ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ftt Rmgwood, including a Te\WTt of the Royal 
vii. 122.] J. K. L. Jennerian Society, also remarks on the pre- 

valent abuse of variolous inoculation, and on 
BLAIR, WHjLIAM (17(M>-182i>), sur- ' the exposure of out-patients attending at the 
geon, youngest son of William Blair, M.D., Small-pox Hos])itaV London, 1808, 8vo. 
and Ann Gideon, his wife, was lx)m at La- 0. * IVostitutes Reclaimed and Penitents l*ro- 
venhamin SutFolk 28 Jan. 170(5. He qualified I tected, being an answer to some objections 
hiuLself for surgical practice in London under i against the Female Penitentiary,' 1809, 8vo. 
Mr. J. Pearson of Golden Sijuare, by whom 7. * Strictures on Mr. Hale's reply to the 
he was introduced to the Lock Hospital, and | pamphlets lately published in defence of the 
(m a vacancy was elected surgeon to that London Penitentiary,' 1809, 8vo. 8. *The 
charity. Blair was a master of arts, but it is ' Pastor and Deacon examined, or remarks on 
not stated at what university he graduated, the Rev. John Thomas's appeal in vindication 
He became very eminent in his profession, ' of Mr. Hale's character, and in op[)osition to 
and was surgeon to the Asylum, the Finsbury Female Penitentiaries,' 1810, 8vo. 9. 'The 
Dispen.*»arv, the Bloomsburv Dispensarv in I Corresi)ondence on the Formation, Object!*, 
Great Rus.sell Street, the Jfemale Peniten- and Plan of the Roman Catholic Bible So- 
tiarjMit CunimingHou.se, Pentonville, and the ' ciety,' 1814; this engaged him in a contn»- 
New Rupture Society. He was a member , versy with Charles Butler of Lincoln's Inn 
of the Koyal College of Surgeons, I^ondon, (vide Gent. Mag. Ixxxiv. pts. i. and ii.). 
and of the medical societies of London, Pari.s, 10. A long and elaborate article on * Cipher/ 
Bruss(»l.s, and Aberdeen. For some time he inRees's'Cvcloptedia' (1819), vol. viii. The 
was editor of the * London Medical Review engraved illustrative plates are em>nei>usly 
and Magazine.' Blair was a very earnest ! inserted under the heading of * Writing by 
protestant of the niethodist persuasion, and j Cipher' in the volume of * Plates,' vol. iv. 
lab<nii*ed zealou.'ily in the cause of the Briti.sh This article is incomparably the best trt»atist» 
and Foreign Bible Society, to which he pre- in the English language on secret writ ing and 
sented his valuable collection of rare and cu- i the art of deciphering. It includes a cipher 
rious editions of the Bible, and many scarce method invented by Blair, which he declare* I 
commentaries in different languages. Once ' to be inscrutable ; but the key was discovennl 
or twice he attempted lectures on anatomy i by Michael Gage, who published at Norwich 
and other subject.-*, but with little success, in 1819 (though it is by a typographical error 
Onhis wiff's dt'athin March \S'2'2 he resolved ' dated 1 809) *An Extract taken from Dr. Ree.s's 
to give up profe.ssional practice, and to retire New Cyclopaedia on the article Cipher, being 
into the country. He accordingly took a a real improvement on all the various ciphers 
hoiLseinthe neighbourhoodof Colchester, but which have been made public, and is the first 
before the ])reparations for removing wer«» method ever published on a scientific prin- 
I completed h«' was .seized with illness, an<l died , ci])l»'. Irately invente<l by W. BLiir, r>q., 

at his residence in Great Rus.sell Street, A.M.; to which is now first added a Full 
Blooni.«*burv, <*» I)ec. 182:^. | l)i.«*covery of the Principle,' 8vo. II. An ar- 

il is works are: 1. *The Soldier's Friend, ' tide on 'Stenography' in Rees's* Cyclopaedia,' 
containing familiar instructions to the loyal vol. xxxiv. 12. * The Revival of Popery, its 
volunteer.-j, yeomanry coq)s, and military men ' iutoh»rant character, political tendency, en- 
in general, on the pn'.servation and recovery croaching demands, and unceasing usurpa- 
of their health,' London, 1798, li'mo, i^nd tions. in letters to William Wilberl'on'e,' 
edition lf<03. ;ird editi<m 1804. ± * E.ssays London, 1819, 8vo. 13. *A New Alpha l«-t 
on the Venereal I)isea.se and its concomitant ■ of Fifteen Letters, including the vowels,' in 
Etlects,* London, 1798, 8vo, ,*5rd edition 1808. William Harding's * Universal Stenography.' 
8. * Anthro])ology, or the Natural History of, lind edit. 1824. 14. Correspondence n^jjeer- 
Man, witha comparative view of the structure ing \\\> method of Secret Writing, containing 
and functions of animated beings in general,' ' original letters to him on the 8ub]ect from the 
London, 1805, 8vo, 4. * The Vaccine Con- Right Hon. W. Windham, G. Canning, the 
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Earl of Hurrowby, J. Syinraons of Padding- [ of the siege of Londonderry, deploring Ire- 
ton, and Michael Gage of Swaffliam, with the ; land's woes, in the style of Virgil s Eclogues, 
whr)le of his system of ciphers. Manuscript ^ and the other an elegy on the death, in 1(W, 
sold at the dispersion 01 AVilliam Upcott*s of Frederick, the Great Elector of Branden- 
collection in 184(5. burg. These were all published together in 

[MS. Addit. 19170, if. 23. 24; Page's Sup- ^J^^}^^ sixpenny pamphlet, under the title 
plement to the Suffolk Tnivellep, v. 946 ; Collet's of ' Lusus Amatonus, sive Mussei de Herone 
Relicsof Literaturn, 112; Notes and Queries, Ist et Leandro carmen ; cui accedunt Tres^ugiB 
Ber. xii. 384, 2ndser. iii. 17 ; Biog. Diet, of Living ' Poetica?,' at London in 1093. 



mroci •»••-"•'» -^ ' "^ • V ri ^ »# *^ •• Messy; Kobinsons Kegisterot Jlerchant laylors 
MSS, and Autographs art 23 ; CreDt. Mag. icu. , g^j ■ j^g .^„ ^ j^. „f York/hire; 

(II.) 646 icu. (..) 2 13 ; Cat. of Printed Boob. Ormer^d's Hbtiry of Cheshire.] K. B. 

in Brit. Mus. ; Cotton s Khemes and Doway, 78, "^ -* 

95, 98. 107, 115.] T. C. _ BLAKE, Sir FRANCIS (1708-1780), 

BLAK or BLACK, JOHN (d. 1503), a i first baronet, mathematician, l)om 1708, was 
Dominican friar of Aberdeen, wrote * De reali descended from the house of Menlouu^h, co. 
prsesentia Christ i in Sacramento Altaris;' 1 Galway. His father, Robert Blake, by his 
*Acta colhx^uii cum Willoxio symmysta;* I marriage with Sarah, third daughter of hL<» 

* Conciones piae ; ' and * Monita ad'Apostatas.' kinsman. Sir Francis Blake, knight, of Ford 
BQs public disputation with John Willox took | Castle, Northumberland, became possessed of 
place in Edinburgh in the summer of 1501. , the Twisell estate, in the county of Durham. 
Bishop Lesley gives the three heads of their j Tlie son rendered active support to the go- 
disputation, and adds that in the end nothing veniment during the rebellion of 1745, and 
was agreed. Indeed it would seem that the was created a baronet 3 May 1774. He de- 
only important result of such discussions was voted much of his time to mechanics and 
to exasperate the temper of the people, for ; experimental philosophy, and upon becoming 
Blak was stoned to death by a protestant mob a fellow of the Royal Society, in 1740, 
in Edinburgh on 7 Jan. 1502-3. wrote some papers in the * Philosophical 

[Camerarius. De Scot. Fort. p. 202 ; Colleo- I ^T'^'I'T^'^a ^^^^'^^^V'^^ "^'f at Tilmouth 
tiomi for the Shire of Aberdeen and Banff (Spald- ; r^^^ ^^^^ 1^80, and was buried at Houghton- 
ing Club, 1843), i. 202 ; Lesley's History of I le-opnng. 

Scotland (Biinnatyne Club, 1830), p. 206 ; Sip [Raine's North Durham, pp. 314, 316; 
James Balfour s Annals (1824), 1. 325; Wod- Betham's Baronetage, iii. 439.1 O. G. 

row's liiog. Collections, i. 110 ; Dempsters Hist. . 

fS?."p.°S'^'- ^''"^•''" '"' '"Tr k"" ' BLAKE, Sib FR.VNCIS (1738?-1818). 

second baronet, political wTiter, was the 
BLAKE, CH AISLES, D.D. (lWU-1730), eldest 8ur\'iving son of Sir Francis, the first 
divine and poet, was bom at Reading, Berk- baronet [q. v.], by Isabel, his wife, second 
shire, being the son of John Blake, * gent.,' daughter and coheiress of Mr. Snmuel Ajrton 
of that town, and educated at the Merchant of West Herrington, Durham. He was edu- 
Taylors' School and St. John's College, Ox- cated at Westminster, whence he removed 
foiti, of which he was scholar and after^'ards to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and proceeded 
fellow (B.A. 168;i, M.A. 1687-8, D.D. 1696). LL.B. in 1703. He died at Twisell Castle 
He was domestic chaplain to Sir William "2 June 1818, at the age of 81. He wn>te: 
Dawes, afterwards bishop of Chester and arch- 1. 'TheEflBcacy of a Sinking Fund of One 
bishop of York, who was his close friend. Million ptT annum considered,' 8vo, 1780. 
Among his preferments were the rectory of 2. * The Propriety of an Actual Payment of 
St. Sepulchre's, London, of Wheldrake in the Public Debt C(msidered,' 8vo, 1780. 
Yorkshire, and ofSt. Mary's, Hull, and he was 3. 'The True Policy of Great Britain con- 
successively a prebendary of Chester, a pre- sidered,' 8vo, 1787. These, with other ])ieces, 
bendary of York (1716), and archdeacon of were republished collectively under the title 
York (1720). He died 22 Nov. 1730. He of * Political Tracts/ 8vo, Ber^vick, 1788, and 
published a small collection of Latin verses, again at London in 1795. His eldest son and 
consisting of a translation into Latin of the successor, Francis, represented Berwick in 
poem of Musieus on Hen> and Leander, and of several parliaments, lie published some se- 
part of the fifth book of Milton's * Paradise , vere criticisms on the action of the House of 
Ijost;' and two original poems, one called ' Lords in regard to the corn laws, and died 

* Hibemia Plorans,' written in 1089, the year I 10 Sept. 1800, aged 85. 
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[Rftino'8 North Durham, pp. S13-14, 316-17 ; BLAKE, MALACHI (1687-1760), dis- 

Cooper'a Biog. Diet. p. 234 ; Biog. Diet, of Living senting minister, was bom at Blagdon, near 

Aiithor8(1816), p. 29 ; Gont. Mag. Ixxxviii. i. 641 Taunton, and was the son of the Rev. Malachi 

(1860), ix. 446-6.] G. G. Blake. The family, a collateral branch of 

•nx AT7-E1 TAxmcf /T /> irk i^^oN 1 that of Admiral Blake, descends from Wil- 

BLAKE, JAMES (1049-1728), also Ham Blake of Pitminst^r (died 1642), whose 

known as J^mes C ro88, jesuit, bom in Lon- ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ j^j^ (1697-1645), the fether 

don in 1G49, enU^red the bociety of J es lis ^^ j^^ (1629-1682), the father of Malachi 

at Watten, in Belgium, in 1075, and was (^o^ ^^^y This last-named, the presby- 

admitte<l a professed father 1 July 1675. He ^^^^^ minister of Blagdon, and fouider of 

^niu^'^r "o,^;^"^ i^""^^^ ^* V ?^ J?«T •''' the dissenting caused Wellington, Someiv 

10/8ajjMr BUkea/io^Cross Imngmbp^^ setshire, w JimpHcated in MoSmoutVs re- 

On 3 April 1/01 he was declared provincial y^^^^ ^^j ^^^^ L^^^^^ i^ disguise. His 

of hiH brethren m England, and he held that ^^^^^ ^^^ Malaclii, bom in 1687; was pres- 

office for nearly four years, newaschaplam bj^rian minister of Blandford, wheri he 

at Mr._ Mannock 8, Bromley Hall, Colche3_ter, ^^^ -^^ ^^qq^ jj^ p^ijiighed : 'A Brief Ac- 




Chappol of his ExceUency the Spanish Em- l}-^. ^ ^^^memWce', and" serious idresl 
}^}r..TyZl^ .?i^lL:ffJj :^"^ :^' to t^e inhabitanU of the town,' London 





[Foley's Records, v. 98, 108, 161, 637. vii. 64 ; ney and Fullwood, and of William (1730- 
Qhver's Collections S. J. ; Backer's Bibl. des 1799), presbyterian minister of Crewkeme 
Ecrivains de la Ck)mpAgnie <le Jesus (1869), i. [gee Blakb, WILLIAM, 1773-1821]. 

'•* * ' I [Blake pedigree, MS.; Murch's Hist. Presb. 

BLAKE, JOHX BR.\DBY (1745-1773), ' ^sL^^^'o?.*"?^' Churches in West of England, 
naturalist, son of John Blake of Great Par- ^^^^^ P- 2**J ^ »• 

admiral 
formerly of 

_ __ I, and after- 

miiiHter School. In 1 706 he was sent out to wards'^merchants of Bridgwater, was bom at 
China as one of the Ea-^t India Company's Bridgwat^ir in August 1599, the eldest of 
«ui)ercargoes at Canton. There he devot^'d tlie twelve sons ofHumphrey Blake and of 
all his spare time to the advancement of na- ' Sarah, daughter and coheiress of Humphrev 
tiiral science. His plan was t<) jirocure the Williams of Plansfield. He received his early 
seeds of all the vegetables found in China education at the grammar school of the town, 
which are used in medicine, manufactures, or i ^nd in 1615 was sent up to Oxford, where he 
food, or which are in any way serviceable to matriculated as a member of St. Alban Hall, 
mankind, and to send to Europe not only whence he removed shortly afterwards to 
Hiurh seeds, but also the plants by which they Wadham College, then recently founded, 
are ]>r()diiced. His idea was that they might ji^^e he remained for neariv ten ve^ra, gradu- 
Ik« i>ropagated in Great Britain and Ireland, ^ting in due course, and standing for a fellow- 




the tallow-tree prosiHTed in Jamaica, in Caro- which offended the artistic sense of the war- 

liiia, and in other Am-rican colonies: and ^en. In 1625 he left Oxford. His father 

many of tlm i)lants the seeds of which he ji^d died intestate and far from wealthv. 

transmitted were raised in several botanical When Plansfield had been sold, and all avail- 

ganhMis near London. He likewise forwarded able propertv had been realised, there was 
to England some sjKJcimens of fossils and ores. | little more than 200/. a vear. Two of the 

By att<Midinjf to) closely to these pursuits he ,.]der brothers went to push their fortupesin 




[J5iog. iJrit. (Kippis), ii. 359; Annual Reg. . and not without success, for a few years later, 
xriii. pt. ii. 30>5.] T. C. i and through the rest of his life he was in 
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easy circumstances. It is perhaps probable I After the fall of Bristol the royalists swept 
that at this time he himself made voyages to ! the west of England, and there were but few 
distant seas ; to do so was almost the common i places which still held out for t he parliament, 
course for a pushing merchant. It is said I One of these was Lym(» in Dorsetshire, little 
thatonce, when Humphrey, as churchwarden, more than a fisliing village; and though it 
was censured by the bishop for conniving at was protected by a few earthworks hastily 
certain irregularities in tne service of the thro\\Ti up, IMnce [Maurice had no expectar- 
church, Robert signed a remonstrance against tion of resistance when, at the head of some 
the bishop^s conduct. The story is, however, five thousand men, lie summoned it to sur- 
very vague and uncertain. He was returned ' render. It happened, however, that Blake 
as member for his native place in the short had been stationed there with a detachment 
parliament of 1640, but in the election of j of about five hundred men, and had prepared 
the following autumn he was unsuccessful ; himself as he best could to hold the post, 
he was not a member of the Long parliament had raised volunteers in the neighbourhood, 
till 1645, when, on the expulsion of Colonel j and had strengthened the defences. Thesum- 
Windham, he was again returned for Bridgf- mons was rejected, and the assault which 
water. As a young man at Oxford he is said . immediately followed was bloodily repulsed. 
to have professed republican sentiments; he Maurice found that the place could not be 
undoubtedly held republican opinions in his taken without attacking m form, and accor- 
later years. But these were, in tne main, theo- I dingly sat down before it ; but the defences 
retical preferences, which do not seem to have ' grew as the siege went on, and ' after he had 
dictated his course of action ; that was ruled ' lain before it a month it was much more like 
by his judgment of passing events, which, as to hold out than it was the first day he came 
he interpreted them, gave him but the choice ! before it * (Clarendon) ; so that when, on 
between submission to arbitrary tyranny and 23 May 1644, the ^rrison was relieved bv the 
a manly resistance. Even before the appeal fleet under Warwick, and Maurice hadtioiings 
to arms his mind was fully made up, and ; of the near approach of the Earl of Essex, he 
amongst the very first he joined the army j hastily retired to Exeter, * with some loss of 
raised by Sir .John Homer in 1642. In July I reputation for having lain so long, with such 
1643 he commanded an important post in a strength, before so vile and untenable a 
Bristol when it was besieged by the royalists ; place, without reducing it ' (ibid,) 
the to"wn,however, was surrendered bv Colonel The stand at Lyme had been of very great 
Fiennes, the governor, after a very feeble de- service to the parliamentary cause, and had 
fence, and though Blake, unwilling to believe given time for Essex to come into that part 
this, held his post for twenty-four hours after of the country. But Essex, by marching 
the capitulation, he was at last compelled to into Cornwall, lost the opportunity, and com- 
accede to its terms. It is said, but without mitted a mistake which, nad it not been for 
probability, that Rupert was with difficulty i Blake's prompt action, might have been fatal, 
persuaded not to hang him. Blake*s resolute | Among the many places in Somersetshire 
conduct was warmly approved by the parlia- : held by the royalists Taunton was one ; it 
mentary leaders ; he was named one of the was quite unfortified, and the garrison was 
Somerset committee of ways and means, and small ; but it was the point on which all the 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel of Popham's main roads of the county converged, it com- 
regiment, fifteen hundred strong, in which also ■ manded the lines of communication, and had 
his brother Samuel, bom 1(J08, had a com- thus a peculiar strategic importance, which 
pany. With a detachment of this regiment | Blake alone seems to have understood. He 
he made a dash at Bridgwater, hoping to sur- hiwl been promoted after his brilliant defence 
prise the castle. He failed in doing so, and, | of Lyme, and had an independent command, 
being quite unprepared for a more formal at- with which, 8 July 1044, he suddenly threw 
tack, at once drew ofi*. There had been no ■ himself on Taunton. It was held by only 
fighting in the town, but straggling down the I eighty men, who made no opposition, and in 
river Samuel Blake was killed in an acci- Blake's hands the place * became a sharp thorn 
dental skirmish. We are told that when the ; in the sides of all that populous country.* 
loss was reported to the colonel, he said | The position was one of extreme peril, forit 
calmly, * Sam had no business there ; ' but was quite isolated ; and when Essex's army 
preiently,retiringto a private room, bewailed : was overwhelmed in August no relief coul^ 
aloud in a transj^rt of grief, crying * Died be ex|)ected. Blake, however, determined to 
Abner as a fool dieth.' Samuel left a son hold his ground as long as possible ; the roads 
Robert, whose fortunes were afterwards very ' were barricaded, breast works thro'svn up, gains 
closely linked with those of his uncle and ' planted, houses loopholed, and when the roval- 
godfather, I ists advanced on the place, which they liad 
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juclge<l it madness to defend, they received so had meantime established his headquarters at 
rude a check that they contented themst^lves Kinsale. Here Blake blockaded him, and the 
with investing it and waiting for famine to summer of 1649 slipped away without his 
do their work. From time to time more en«*r- being able to stir out of the port ; but so fiir 
getic attempts wert^ made, but through all, was Cromwell from the jealousy with which 
against sword and famine and repeated bom- he is commonly credited, that he suggested 
bardments, the place was held for nearly a and procured for Blake the ofter of a command 
year» till after the battle of Naseby, 14 June, with himself in the army in Ireland as major- 
1(545, had left the parliament free to under- general of foot. The choice was left with 
take t he subj ugation of the west. When the. > Blake ( Calendar S, P., Dom. 2 Oct. 1649), who 
siege was finally rnised, Blake continued to preferred the more adventurous service, and 
act as governor of Taunton. The town was continued in command of the fleet, 
little more than a heap of rubbish, the land Towards the end of October a gale of wind 
round about was desolate, the iwople were blew Blake's squadron oil* shore, and Prince 
impoverished. Money was panted by the ! Rupert, taking nasty advantage of the chance, 
parliament to mei»t the immediate necessities, made good his escape to the coast of Portugal 
and public collections were made for rtjbuild- and the straits of Gibraltar, where he was on 
ing the ruined houses ; but through the au- the main line of all foreign trade, and his pi- 
tumn and winter Blake was fully occupied racies rapidly filled his treasury. A winter 
with the task of administering relief and re- ' fleet was at once ordered to begot ready, and. 
storing order, and though returned to parlia- I)eane being sick, the sole command was, in 
ment he did not at that time take any part i thefirst instance, given to Blake (t6f</. 4 I>ec.), 
in the parliamentary proceedings. His repu- , who was ordered to reside at Plymouth to 
tation m Somerset stood extremely high, and expedite matters, and to get to sea as soon 
has been supposed to have excited the jealousy as possible ; while Popham, the third of the 
of Cromwell himself. Of this there Ls no evi- ' generals, was to follow with reinforcements, 
dence ; but it appears certain that Blake was lie was directed to hunt down the princes 
not of Cromwell s party, and, unlike a large ' as public enemies, to seize or destroy them 
majority of the foR»most men of the time, he . wherever he should come up with them, and 
was neither relation nor connection of Crom- ' to treat as enemies any foreign powers who 
well. It is said that he openly declared that ■ might support them ( 17 Jan. ltU9J-50; Thuk- 
*he would as freely venture his life to save lob. State Papers^ i. 13(>). It was not till 
the king as ever lie had done it to serve the I the beginning of March that Blake got to sea, 
parliament ' (Ififtfory and Life, 28). This ' and when he arrived at the mouth of the 
IS utter nonsense, and would, had he said it, ! Tagus he found that the princes were in the 
have been a strong condemnation of Blake, river, and had obtained a promise of supi)ort 
a dark stain on his character; for it is per- i from the king of Portugal. The English res i- 
fectly certain that he took no active measures, dent in vain urged that these were pirates, 
either in word or deed, to stay the kings exe- in vain demanded satisfaction for the iu- 
cution. It is probable enoiigli that lie con- suits they received from the princes, whose 
sidered it as a blunder; but his app:)int ment menfought with, and even killeil, the English 
27 Feb. 1H4H-9, a very few days after tht? wiilors on shore ; whilst Rupert, always dis- 
king's death, to share in the chief command tinguished for his mechanical genius, at- 
of the fleet, is a proof that the dominant fac- tempted to shorten matters by sendin^r, 
tion had neither doubt of his goodwill nor 23 April, a species of torpedo — not very dis- 
jealousy of his reputation. The events of similar from those of our own time — onboard 
1(548 had indeed shown that it was nece8.sary the vice-admiral, in liopt.»s to set fire to his 
to have in command of the fleet a man whom ship ( Wabburtox, iii. 805; TnrRL0E,i. 14(5). 
the council of state could trust [s^e Batten, Suspicion was excited, and the tiling was not 
Sir Willfasi] ; and it is very probable that wceived on board ; but though the attempt 
some familiarity with ships and maritime at- was patent enough, and though the munler 
fairs, gained as a merchant of Bri<lgAvater, of some of the English seamen was publiclv 
may have directed the app<jintment of Blake, known, the king refused to give the Englisli 
as one of the admirals and generals at sea, to any satisfaction. The case was provided for 
command the fleet during tin; summer of ' in Blake's instructions, and was rendered more 
1640. Thf (lutv immediately before them was pressing by the belief that a French squadron 
to suppress Prince l{up«.»rt, who, with the re- was expected, which was to act in concert 
volted ships and some others, had begun a with the princes. Accordingly, on 21 May, 
naval war against the parliament on a system he seized nine ships going out of the river, 
scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from piracy bound for the Brazils with rich cargoes. 
(Warbubtox, Vrince Rupert , iii. 275 «.), and These ships were English, hired by the Por- 
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tuguese ; and Blake, taking out their officers 
and strengthening their crews, converted them 



sword. The cupt a in answered No I Then Blake 
bade hiin return to his ship and fight it out as 



into men-of-war. Five days later his fleet long as he was able, whicli he did ; and after 
was reinforced by Popham with several large two hours' fight he came in and submitted, 
ships, and definite instructions to seijje or de- 1 and kissing his sword delivered it to Blake, 
stroy any ships or goods belonging to the king | who sent him and his ship with the rest into 
of Port ugal or his subjects. The king, on the England ' (Whitelockf/s Memorials, 16 Jan. 
other hand, was enraged at the injury which 1650-1 ). The story is so evidently absurd in 
had been done him, and still more when the every particular that it would not be worth 
liomewanl-bound Brazil fleet ran ignorantly repeating were it not that it is strictly con- 
in amonfifst the blockading squadron, and was temporary, and, though resting on no autho- 
captured ; he went on board Prince Rupert's rity beyond mere gossip, is, so fur, evidence 
nhip, and besought him to go out at once, of the pt»culiarly chivalrous character which 
with his own squadron and all the Por- popular opinion attributed to Blake. The 
tuguese fleet, and drive away the English, official approval is better attested : the thanks 
Rupert was nothing loth to attempt this; of parliament were given him * for his great 
but a foul wind in the first place, and after- and faithful service,' and a sum of 1,000/. as 
wards a want of cooperation on the port of a mark of the parliament's favour (Calendar , 
the Portuguese, prevented his gaining any 13 Feb. 1651). He was shortly afterwards 
distinct success, though Blake had with him (16 March) appointed to command the squa- 
but a very small force, his ships being appa- dron designed lor the Irish seas and the Isle 
rently distributeil at Cadiz and along the of Man, and on news of a powerful Dutch 
coast (Warburton, iii. S\S; Tiiurloe, i. fleet, commanded by Tromp, being in the 
157 ). All the same, the blockade was raised ; neighbourhood of the Scillv islands, he was 
and the Portuguese, determined to make ordered (1 April) to procee(f thither, with all 
peace with the parliamentary government, his force, to demand of Tromp for what pur- 
aesired the princes to leave the Tagiis. The ])ose he had come, and with what intentions; 
latter accordingly set sail from Lisbon on and if the explanation should not be satisfac- 
:^ Sept. 1650, and ron through the straits into tory, then to require him to desist, and, if 
the Mediterranean, plundenng as they went, necessary, * to use the best ways and means 
Thev had already made several captures when, to enforce him, and in all things to preserve 
in tLe early days of November, Blake came the honour and interest of this nation.' The 
up with the greater part of their squadron, threatened collision with the Dutch passed 
which had been separated from the ships in over for the time, but the alarm was sunicient 
which the princes sailed in a storm oft* Cape to point out to the parliament the necessity 
Gata. BlaKe chased the detached ships into of subjugating the Scilly islands, which were 
Cartagena, and, without standing on any close held as strongholds of the royalist privateers. 
obser\*ance of the rights of a neutral port, Blakewos accordingly ordered to reduce them 
followed them in, drove them ashore, and set — no easy task, for the navigation was diffi- 
fire to them (Warburton, iii. 317 ; Heath, cult, the fortifications strong, and the garrison 
:^75). The princes, with three ships only, got numerous. Negotiations proved unavailing ; 
to Toulon, and thither Bloke followed them ; but Blake, by seizing on Tresco, succeeded in 
he at once sent in a protest against their l>eing establishing a strict blockade of St. Mary's, 
allowed thesuccourofaFrench port, and when and having brought some of his smaller sliips 
this produced no eft'ect he ordered reprisals in front of the castle he effected a practicable 
against French ships. These measiures of re- breach, and compelled the governor to sur- 
taliation cooled the warmth of the French wel- render on easy terms (Calendar, 'JS May, 
come, and the princes thought it best to quit 6 June). There wen? indeed murmurijigs at 
the X>ort, and to make what haste they could the leniency shown to these very stift-necked 
out of the Mediterranean. They did, m fact, malignants ; but the council of state was quite 
sail to the West Indies, where, some eighteen well aware of the importance of the capture, 
months later, Maurice was lost in a hurricane and a])proved of thn whole business ( 28 Jime). 
(Warburton, iii. 324,382). Ajid meantime Blake continued in the west, taking? mea- 
Blake, having instructions that Pennwaaon sun?8 for the security of the Scilly islands 
his way to relieve him [see Penn, Sir Wil- and refitting his ships. In August he received 
LIAm], returned to England, where he arrived a commission Mo command in chief, in the 
towards the middle of February 1650-1. On absence of Major-general Disbrowe, all forces 
his passage down the Mediterranean he met, it in t he counties of Cornwall, I )evon, Somerset, 



is said, a French ship of war, mounting forty 
guns,' whose captain he commanded on board, 
and asked him ii he was willing to lay down his 



and Dorset ' (19 Aug. ), a commission which 
was cancelled onlv three days later ; for Pop- 
ham had just diecf, Deaue was with the army, 
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nnrl Blftk*'r»?f-»'iv»-d])n'SMinpf()r(J«Ts* forthwith i he bore up and ran down towards thr Eng- 

to ((O to Hifii in iH*r-oii, to k»*(?p those affairs in lish, his fleet following without further signal. 

grxKl onl»'r, Mn<l])r«*v«'nt any impresHions that Blake, obser\'ing this sudden alteration of 

may }>• rnadi- on th*- si-ann-n by misrepnjsen- course, at once understood that Tromp meant 

tatirin of hiYa'irn,* and also Mo prevent any to attack him, and pi^pared for battle. As 

HUppli'rH })*'iuii; H-nt from fori»ip:n ]mrt.s to the the Dutchman drew near and came -^-ithin 

kinjr of Srotlund' i'J'J Au^f. ) Aeconlingly, ' musket-shot, without strikingflag or lowering 

with his fla^ in th<> Victory, he took his topsails, he ordered a gun to be fired as a 

station in tUf l)own5J, whenc»' he effectually summons. This was done and repeated: the 

pri'V<*nted any fon-i^n aHsi>4tanc** being sent third shot Tromp answered with a broadside, 

t/i t he kint(, or to any of tin* king's supporters, and made the general signal to engage. The 

Th" hoiMfs of th»* kinjf w»*r»' enwhed at Wor- Dutch fl(»et consisted oi between forty and 

<;«'Ht<'ron '{S-pt.: but all through the autumn fifty ships. Blake had with him only fiheen : 

ut tempt N wi-n* made to earrv arms and stoH's but thes«» were, as a rule, larger and mon> 

to his partiftan*4 in Ireland, and the watch powerful than the Dutch. On either side 

from the I>o\vnH was continued till well into there was no attempt at formation: Tromp's 

the wintiT. In S<'pt«*m>)«'r Colonel lleane fieet had come on in a straggling line, which 

wan onh-red to nMluce J»;r8ey, held, as the would have closed round Blake's squadron 

Scilly iHlantJH had b«*en, by an ent^'nmsing had not Bourne, with his division, arrived in 

and piratieal body of cavaliers. Blatce was the nick of time, and fallen heavily on the 

ord<-n*d to accompany him* with such ships Dutch n*ar. Thus reinforced the English fully 

as he tlir>utfht fit, and to give his best advice held their ovm. The battle raged for four 

and fiKHirttance for its reduction' ("20 Sept.) hours, and ended only with the day, when 

AguiuHt an attack in force, Jers«*y, now com- Tronip, having lost two ships, drew off, and 

ileii'ly i>4f)liiti>d, could <lo very little, and b<»- the Knglish anchored off Hythe. The next 

*ore Oetolx'r was riut this last of the royalist day the Dutch were seen steering towards 

Htrcingholds had surrj-ndered to the parlia- the coast of France, and Blake, having col- 

mentary anny. locted his fleet atDover, went into the Downs. 

On 1 I h'c. HJ51 the council of state for the The exact history of tliis battle and the trans- 



I 




1051-2, Introd., p. xlvii), which was brought England to three papers delivered in to the 

ubriipily to an end by the imminence of war Council of State by the Lords Ambassadors 

with Holland. On 10 March 1051-2 he at- Extraordinary of the States General of the 

ten<i»Mi ih»' j'ouncil for thi* last time; only United Provinces.' It contains the letters of 

I'jeven meinbi'rs wi-rr ]>r«»sent , wlien, probably Blake, Bourne, and Tromp, as well as a num- 

at his own suggest ion, h** was ord«Ted to re- b«T of depositions and other papers. The 

jmir 1 o 1 )epl ford, Wo«>lwi('h, and C\m\ ham, to popular story, which has been repeated by Mr. 

nasi en forth the sumnur fleet,* for which there Dixon, is absurdly incorrect. It is unnecessary 

is e\! riiordinary occasion * ( 1 1 March). Tin* to examine it in detail, but it may be well to 

war brok«« out in .Mny, and though there had point out that Tromp's attack was certainly 

Im'I'm an accidi-ntal eoilision ofl'the Start some not a surprise to Bhike : that as his ship, the 

<lays parliiT.the iirsi l)runt of it fell on t he fl«H»t i James, was lying to, wliilst Tromp's, the Bn»- 

which had hi-m got together in the Downs, derode, was coming down before the wind, 

Blak*', with the bulk of his force, had gone the first broadside could not have been firiKl 

along lh«' coast to Ry»*, heaving Bourne, his into the James'sstem ; that as the James was 

rear-adniinil, with only nine ships in the ch'aredforactionshehad, for thet.ime,neither 

Downs, wln-n, on IS May,Tromp,withalarge cabin nor cabin windows; that it is in the 

fleiM , api>«'nr«M! out-sid*', blown over, as h«' said, highest degree improbable that Blake, whilst 

liystn-ss of weather, from Dunkirk. IIispn>- ordering shotted guns to be fired on an in- 

fortsions wen* amicable, but his In^aring was suiting enemy, was below, either reading or 

most insolrnt ; he anchon^dofl' hover, did not drinking; and lastly, that as, according to 

salute the castle, and during tht- rest of the every picture, tradition, and the custom of 

day exi'rcis«»d his men with small arms, firing ' tht» agt», In; had a smooth, clean-shaven face, 

n»i)eat«*d volleys. Th«' next day about noon , it is quite impossible that he could curl his 

]Uak«* was si'en approaching from th»» west- whiskers in his anger. 



ward ; l)ut the wind was foul, and his pro- 
gress slow. Tromp weighed and stood over 
towarils the Fn^nch coast, but aftt^rvvards, on 
getting news of the encounter off* the Start, 



On the news of this battle the parliament 
took immediate measures for strengthening 
the fleet; but during the summer of 1(^2 
Blake was alone in his oflice of general at sea, 
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Sir George Ayscue being subordinate to him, enemy's great superioritv until he was well 
althou^ employed in a distinct command, under way ; for the wind, which had been at 
In the jSTorth Sea nothing of importance oc- ' south-west, veered almost suddenly, and blew 
curred, and after the check which Ayscue very hard from the north-west. The Dutch 
sustained from De Ruyter, 16 Aug., Blake, j were swept down to the southward, the Eng- 
with the main fleet, cruised in the Channel, lish avoided being carried in amongst them 
hoping to interc*^pt De lluyter on his home- , only by hugging the shore, slipping close 
ward voyage. Bad weather and fog, how- round the Foreland, and anchoring oflf Dover; 
ever, enabled the Dutch fleet to escape with- , whilst Tromp, unable to withstand the force 
out any serious difl[iculty, and De Kuyter i of the gale, anchored a couple of leagues dead 
joined De With off" Dunkirk on 22 Sept. He to leeward. The next morning, 80 Nov., the 
was closely followed by Blake, and the two , twp fleets weighed nearly together, and with 
fleets, each numbering about sixty-five ships, '■■ a fresh wind at from N. to N.N.W. stood to 
met off* the mouth of the Thames on 28 Sept. | the westward along the coast, Tromp imable, 
The battle began about four oVlock in tne Blake, it may be, unwilling, to attack. But 



afternoon, and raged with great fury where 
De With, De Ruyter, or Evertsen was ac- 
tually present ; l)ut political intrigue had, for 
the moment, destroyed the usual spirit of the 



as they came near Dungeness the English 
were forced to the southward by the trend 
of the coast ; with or without their will they 
were obliged to close, and their leading ships 



Dutch officers, and the approach of evening i were thus brought to action. Amongst the 
permitted them to draw off. No decisive ad- first the Triumph, carrying Blake's flag, sup- 
vantage was gained, but the next morning the ' ported by Lane in the Victory, and Mildmay 
Dutch were at some distance and would not ! in the Vanguard, was closely engaged by De 
renew the battle : in the afternoon the wind j Ruyter and Evertsen. The Garland and 
was favourable, but on the English standing ' Bonaventure attacked Tromp himself in the 
towards them they turned and fled. The Brederode ; but other ships came up to their 
victory was undoubted, but it was misunder- ' admiral's support, and the Engbsh ships 
stood ; even Blake appears to have supposed were overj)owered and taken after a gallant 
that the battle had oeen fought out, and to resistance, in which both their captains were 
have been led into something very like con- slain. By those ships that did engage, the 
tempt for the enemy. The batteries which fight was stoutly maintained, though against 



had been constructed to protect the anchorage 
in the Downs were dismantled and the fleet 



tremendous odds ; but a great many, whether 
fearing the superiority of the enemy, or cor- 



dispersed, either on different detached services \ rupted, as it was thought, by the emissaries of 
or to refit ; Blake was left with not more than i the king in Holland, persistently remained to 
thirty-seven ships for the guard of the Chan- I windward ; whilst fortunately, on the side of 
nel. In Holland, meanwhile, great exertions I the Dutch, several which had fallen too far to 
had been made. It was necessary for the life , leeward were unable to get into the action, 
of the country that the trade which had been \ Towards evening the English had lost, besides 
stopped for several months by the English the Garland and Bonaventure, one ship burnt 
fleet should be liberated, and towards the end | and three blown up ; the Triumph had lost 
of November Tromp, again in command, put her foremast, and was unmanageable ; the 
to sea with some eighty ships of war and a other ships that had engaged had suffered se- 
convoy of about three hundred merchantmen, verely, and those that had not engaged still 
This last he left astern till he had cleared i kept aloof. With a sorrowful heart Blake 
the way, and on the morning of 29 Nov. ap- ! drew back, and under cover of the darkness 
peared with his fleet at the back of the Good- anchored off Dover ; the next day he went 
win, standing towards the southward. Blake, into the Downs. Tromp, unable by the force 
who was then lying in the Downs, held a : and direction of the wind to follow him in, 
hasty council of war, weighed, and stood out crossed over to the French coast, and anchored 
to meet him. It is impossible now to say oft' Boulogne, whence he sent word to the 
what induced the council to recommend, or convoy to pass on. For the next three weeks 
Blake to adopt, this extraordinary step, which, the Channel was alive with Dutch ships, and 
to us, S€»ems rash to the verge of madness. Tromp, having remained at Boulogne' till the 
All that can be said with certainty is that trade had all passed, proceeded to the ren- 
the commonly received story is incorrect, and j dezvous in the Basque roads. It was at this 
that he was not influenced by any idea of j time that, according to the popular story, he 
covering the approach to London, which in- ■ wore the broom at the masthead, as signify- 
deed he left exposed, if Tromp had had any ! ing that he had swept, or was going to sweep, 
design against it. It is perhaps most pro- the English from the seas. There is no reason 
bable that he had not fully recognised the | to believe that he ever did anything of the 
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sort ; the 8tatt»mfnt is entirely imsupjwrted | threw himself in force on the red squadron, 
by contemporary evidence ; not one wnter of j The Triumph was the very centre of the 
any credit, English or Dutch, mentions it even ' attack, and round her the battle raged fiercely, 
ns u rumour; but months afterwards an anony- Blake was severely wounded; Ball, her 
mous and unauthenticated writer in a news- captain, was killed ; so also was Sparrow, 
paper wrote : * Mr. Trump, when he was in the admiral's secretary, and very many other 
Fnince, we understand, wort* a tiap of broom * brave men. The fight seemed likely to prove 
(Daily Intelliyencerj No. 113,9 March 1652- disastrous to the English, when Penn with 
»\). The story was probably invented as a joke the whole blue squadron, and Lawson with 
in the fltH't, without a shadow of foundation, the van of the red, who ha<l struggled to 
Blake had meantime written to the council windward and tacked, bore in amongst the 
of state a narrative of his defeat, complain- Dutch. Later on, too, Monck with the 
ing that * there was much bttst»ness of spirit, white squadron came up, and the battle 
not among the merchant men only, but many continueu on eqtial terms till nightfall, when 
of the state's ships.' He was sick at heart, and Tromp, seeing some of the English threaten- 
prayed that he might be discharged from his ing his convoy, drew off to its support, 
employment, but befori' everything he made • Neither side could as yet claim the vic- 
it iiis earnest nMjuest that commUsioners tory, and the loss of both, though very great, 
might bt» st'ut down to take an impartial was fairlv equal. During the night Tromp 
and strict examination of the deportment of passed with his whole convoy ; when mom- 
several commanders.* The council, however, ing dawned they were off St. Catharine's, 
refus<Ml to supersede him, although they as- and running freely iip Channel. The Eng- 
sociated two others with him as generals of lish followed ; but Tromp ranged his fleet 
the fleet, his old colleague, T>eane, and Monck, astern of the merchant ships, so that thev 
now for the first time appointed to a naval could not be got at but by passing through 
command. Blake they thanketl for his con- the ships of war ; and though many severe 
duct, and instituted the commission he had partial actions occurred, nothing very de- 
desired, to investigate both the conduct of cisive was done. The chase continued 
the otfioers and the internal economy of the during that day and the next; five Dutch 
fleet. !Many improvements were ordered, shiits of war were sunk, four were captured, 
and the organisation of the navy began to and some thirty or forty merchant ships; 
approach more nearly to that which after- but Tromp kept up a semblance of order 
wards prevailed : but most of all wen* efforts and protei'tion to tiie last, and got the re- 
made to incrt'as«» the number and efl'ective mainder away safely. The advantage was very 
force of the ships. It was determined that markt^dly with the English ; but the Dutch, 
Trompshould not return through the Channel though worsted, were not dismayed, and 
unchallenged, and every iier\-e was strained immediately began preparing for a further 
to get together a fleet eipial to the work befon* struggle. 

it. By the middle of February 1<)52 -3 a fleet Blake's wound proved more serious than 

of between seventy and eighty ships was as- was at first expected. Tie was put on shore at 

sembled at Portsmouth, and sailed to cruise to Portsmouth, but his recovery was slow, and 

the westward ; it was known that Tromp wos amonth afterwards hissurgeon, Dr. Whistler, 

a])prouching with a fleet about equal in point wrote : * General Blake, I hope, mends, but 

of numlH'rs, and a convoy of some 200 mer- my hopes are checked by the maxim "I)e 

i'hant ships. On the morning of the 18th senibus non temere si)erandum." I trust the 

they were sighted coming up Channel with Great Physician's protection may be on him 

a leading wind. Blake was then oft' Port- and on all public instniments of our safety ' 

land and standing to the south ; his fleet in (21 March). A few weeks later he went to 

no formation, but gathered in squadrons ac- I^ndon, where he attended to admiralty 

cording to the sevenil flag-officers. Penn, business (Oi/. 12 May); but it was only the 

with th«* blue squadron, was well to the news of the Dutch fleet being again at sea 

sout liword ; Moncfe, with t he white squadron, that impelled him, weak as he was, to resume 

was i\ long way to leeward ; neither of them the command. He hoisted his 'flag on board 

was in a ]K).«ition to help the red squadron, the Essex, then in the river (On/. 2 June), 

commanded by Blake nna Deane together on but before he could get to the fltH»t the great 

board \\w Triumph. Tromp was not slow to battle of 3 June 1(^)3 had been fought. He, 

understand this, though it seems altogether with his squadron, did not arrive till late in 

to havi' escaped Blake ; he saw that it was im- the afternoon, and, coming fresh on the field, 

]K)ssible for him to pass without doing battle contributed largely to render the victorv more 

<»r endangering his convoy, and, at once taking complete. Deane had been slain in the Wttle, 
advantage of Blake's gross tactical blunder, \ and for the next few weeks Blake shared the 
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command with Monck ; but his health gave and the whole world know, that none but 
way under the strain, and he was compelled an Englishman shall chastise an English- 
to go on shore at Southwold. * "We found i man/ The story is extremely doubtful. It 
him/ wrote the secretary of the admiralty, rests only on the evidence of Bishop Burnet 
who had visited him, *in a very weak con- ' (HiMt. of Own Times (Oxford edit.), i. 1^37), 
dition, full of pain both in his head and left whose testimony is by no means unimpeach- 
side, which had put him into a fever, besides able ; it is told in a very hearsay sort of 
the anguish he endures by the gravel, inso- manner, without any date ; and it is difficult 
much that he has no rest night or day, but to believe that had any such thing occurred, 
continues groaning verv sadly. This place it would not be referred to in some of the 
affords no accommodation at all for one in existing official correspondence. It is, how- 
his condition, there being no physician to be ever, a story which has been very generally 
had hereabout*, nor any to attend him with accepted, and, together with that of his cap- 
necessary applications (0 July). He had ture of the French frigate alreadv referred to, 
thus no share in the final victory of the war, has pjerhaps done more than the whole of 
31 July, but equally with Monck was pre- his nistorical career to fix the popular idea 
sented with a gold chain worth 300/. * as a of Blake's character. At Legliorn he is said 
mark of favour for his services against the (Ludloav's Memoirs^ ii. 507) to have de- 
Dutch' (C Aug.) ; Penn and Lawson were manded and obtained from the Grand Duke 
also at the samt) time presented each with of Tuscany and from the pope reparation for 
a chain of 100/. value ; and all four with a the countenance shown to Prince Kupert, 
larffe gold medal (Van Loon, Hist. Met. and for the loss sustained at the hands of 
ii. 367). One of these medals, believed to VanGalen(see Appleton, Hexry; Badiley, 
be Blake's, was bought for William IV in Richard) ; and 60,000/. is said to have been 
1832 (Gent Mag. cii. i. 352), and is now kept actually paid (Campbell, ii. 4i3). The state- 
at Windsor. Thejunior flag officers received ment is, however, entirely unsupported by 
chains of value 40/., and smaller medals, one exact evidence, and is virtually contradicted 
of which is now in the British Museum. by Blake's silence in his extant letters from 
A few weeks* rest happily restored Blake's Leghorn, and his reference to others from the 
health so far as to permit him to return to same place, as of little importance (12 Jan. 
the fleet {Cal. 20 Sept.) ; but the press of 1054-6, Add. MS. 9304). 
work was over, and during the winter his From Leghorn he went on to Tunis, where, 
time was divided between admiralty business according to his instructions, he demanded 
in London and his executive duties at Ports- restitution or satisfaction for piracies com- 
mouthCCa/.lONov. ;2,31 Dec ; 4, 25 Feb., &c.) mitted on English subjects. This was posi- 
After the peace with Holland in April 1654, tively refused, and fincling negotiations vain 
he still continued the senior commissioner and the Turks insolent, Blake finally resolved 
of the admiralty, and in July was appointed to reduce them by force to terms of civility, 
tocommand the fleet, which sailed on 29 Sept. On the morning of 4 April irj55, his fleet 
for the Mediterranean, where, during the war, sailed into Porto Farina, and anchored under 
English interests had been very inadequately the castles. As the fight began, a light wind 
represented. His instructions seem tx) have oft* the sea blew the smoke over the town 
bt^n to carry on reprisals against the French, and shielded the English, so that after some 
to repress the African pirates, to demand re- hours' cannonade, having set on fire all 
<lres8 for injuries done to English ships, and, the ships, to the number of nine, they re- 
in general terms, to visit the different ports treated into the roadstead with no greater 
of the Mediterranean, in order — as it is now loss than twenty-five killed and about forty 
called — to show the flag. In this way he wounded. Blake was doubtful whether, in 
visited Cadiz, Gibraltar, Alicant, Naples, thus attacking the Tunis pirates in their 
and Leghorn (14 March 1654-5, Add. MS. | stronghold, he had not exceeded his instruc- 
9304); out his earlier letters have unfor- tions, and in his official report expressed a hope 
tunately not been preserved, and there is no that * his highness will not be oflt»nded at it, 
authentic account of his proceedings at this i nor any who regard duly the honour of our 
time. It is said that he also visited Malaga, ' nation (18 AprQ; Tkurloe, iii. 232). Crom- 
and that whilst there he compelled the go- well's reply was most gracious (13 June ; 
vemor to make reparation for an outrage tlnd. iii. 547) ; at the same time he sent orders 



inflicted on an English seaman. The man 
had committed a gross oflence : he had insulted 
the procession of the host. If complaint had 
been made, he should have been punished ; 
** but/ Baid Blake, ' I will have you know^ 

VOL. V. 



to proceed ofl* Cadiz, and carry on hostilities 
against Spain, with an especial view to inter- 
cept the Plate ships, or to prevent reinforce- 
ments being sent to the West Indies. In 
May Blake had visited Algiers, where the 
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d<*y, convinced by th»* nrpiimeiits put in Spiinif^h ship was burnt, blown up, or sunk, 
fortM* at Tunis, onten-d into u frit^ndly agree- and by seven oVlock the Engligh ships had 
ment : and, in unticipntion of his later in- all drawn oft'; not one was lost. * We had 




^bipe 

the health of his sliips* companies was ver}' paired for present security. Whicli wehadno 

great ; and as winter approached he deter- sooner done, but the wind veered to the 

mined, in accordance with the discretion en- south-west, which is rare among those islands, 

trusted toliim (TiiURLOE, i. 724) tort»turn to and lasted just to bring us to our former 

England, where he arrived on 9 Oct. station near Cape Santa Maria, where we 

Til t-tio 'Titll/M^'iiinr crtrinrr iia c/vtn nc f lw> nrrivt^rl *) Afn-ir 'f!r\11rt-u.'inn- ' / W*>s».^/i*..^ i:.^ 




Edward Mount agu, appointed also general i success of this extraordinary attack, which 
at sea. Mountagu remained during the sum- compares with the most brilliant of naval 
mer, and with Blake and the bulk of the achievements, excited the greatest enthusi- 
fleet had gone to Aveiro in S»*ptemb**r, when asm in England. A public thanksgi'\'ing was 
Stayner [si*e STAYNFrR,SiRKicnAKD],in com- ordered for 3 June, and the Protector wrote 
mand of the light squadron, fell in with, cnj)- , (10 June) : ' We cannot but take notice how 
ture(l,and destroyed the Plate fleet (8 Sept.), eminentlv it liath pleased God to make use 
witli a loss to Spain estimate*! at nearly two of you in tliis service, assisting you with 
millions sterling in tn^asure alone, exclusive wisdom iji tlu' conduct and courage in the 
of the 8hi])H and cargoes (Narrafive of the execution ; and have sent you a small jewel 
laft' SiicrpA>i, S'^., published by order of par- as a testimony of our own and the parlia- 
liament, 4 Oct. KJoiJ). After this severe mentis good acceptance of your carriage in 
blow to the enemy, several of the larger ships, this action ' (TiirRLOE, vi. 342). The jewel 
with Stayner and Mountagu, went home ior referred to was a portrait 8t»t in gold and 
the winter. Blake continued on the station, diamonds, the cost of which amounted to 
and early in April 1<»57 he had news that ^Ti^LiNoff/iattd Qt/erif'^fi'ithseT.vi.444:), "VW 
a larg»' fleet from America had arrived at may suppose that it reached Blake in safety, 
Santa Cruz of Tenerifle. In a council of war but notiiing further is known of it. A storv 
he announced his resolution of going thither has been told and repeated that Blake's 
and attacking it. They sailed on the 13th, brother, Benjamin, commanded a ship at 
made the land on the iSth, and on the mom- Santa Cruz, was there guilty of cowardice, 
ing of th»' 20th by daybreak were ofl* Santa was tried by court martial at Blake's order! 
Cruz. By signal from a frigati» ahead they was sentence<l to death, witha recommenda- 
learne<l that the West In<lia fleet was stiJl tion to mercy, to which the general yielded, 
in till' bay. * Whereupon,' says the ofticial and sent the culprit home with an OKier ' he 
report, ' after a short crmference how to ordiT shall never be employed more.' Tlie story is 
the attempt and earnest seeking to the Lord utterly false. Benjamin Blake went out to 
for his y)resence, we fell in amongst them, and the TN'est Indies with Penn, and was ap- 
by eight of the clock were all at an anchor, pointed by him vice-admiral of the fleet left 
some under th»* castle and forts, and others there, under Goodsonn as commander-in- 
byth»' ship?' sides, as Nve could l>«'rth ourselves chief. Between these two a quarrel ar«>se. 
to keej) cL'ar one of anrither anrl best annoy apparently as to the right of command. The 
thfi-inmy. They had there flveorsixgal»'ons details are not known, but the result was that 
and otluT consid»Tal)le ships, making up the (ioodsonn sent his second in command home 
numb«'r of >l.\tei'n : most of them were fur- (2o June 1<U50; Thurloe, v. 154). From 
nished witli brass ordnance, and had tlieir l>eginning to end the general had nothing to 
full companies of seamt»n and soldi^^rs, kM])t do with the matter, except indeed that, out 
continually on board. They wiTe moored of respect to him, the case was not presse'l 
close along the shori', which lies in a senii- as it otherwise might have been, 
circle, commanded as far as the ships lay by "With the destruction of the Spanish fl»»*?t, 
the castle, and surrounded besi(lr< with six Blake's work befort* Cadiz was finished. He 
or s»*v»'n forts, with almost a continued line was ordered t(^ r»'tuni to England, fie did 
for muskt't«»ers and ^-eat shot.' This was not live to reach it. His health had. long 
thj' ]>osition which Blake, with a fleet barely | been extremely feeble j and worn out bvthe 
superior in nominal force to that of the enemy, _ fatigues and excitement of the campaign and 
had attacked at the very closest quarters, ' by what the doctors called * a scorbutic fever,' 
with the result that before evening every | he died on board his ship, the George, at the 
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8tat«* for some days ; was taken in procession modem imagination, based apparently on a 
up the river on 4 Sept. and placed m a vault memory of the Ames portrait. 
in Henry yirscWl in Westminster Abbey. [Calendars of State Pamrs. Domestic. 1649- 
CJut of this royal burial-place It wa8 removed 1557 . ^irjinville P*'imV Momorials of Sir Wil- 
after the Restoration, and, with a score of Ham Penn ; Tluirloe's State Papers. There aro 
others, was cast into a pit dujr on the north many so-cidled lives of Blake: in Lives English 
side of the abbey (Staxley, Historical Me- and Foreign (1704), ii. 74— the author of which 
morials of WestmiiUiter, 5th edit., 209). claims to have known some of the members of 
The peculiar and especial distinction which Blake's family ; by Dr. Johnson— a paraphrase of 
attaches to the name of Blake is bv no means the preceding ; by (.^amplx»ll, in Lirw of the Ad- 
due solely to the brilliance of his achieve- mirals, ii. 62; History and Life. &c., by a Oentl<^ 
ments in the command of flet^ts, nor yet to °^^° ^^^^ ^^ his Family— an impudent and men- 
that exceeding care and forethought in their *\»f l,^"s chap-book : and by Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
organisation and government to which his (^^^2). From the hist.,rians point of view thoy 




were Still in their infancy, andinthisn>spect betrays tliroiighout the most astonishing igno 
Blake was unquestionably inferior to his ranee of naral matters, and a very curious iuca- 
great Dutch rival, Martin Tromp. But more pability ot' appreciating or interpreting historical 
even than by his glory and by his success, evidence.] J. K. L. 

the memory of Blake is dear to the English 

people by the traditions of his chivalrous BLAKE, THOMAS (1597.^-1657), puri- 
character and of his unselfish patriotism, tan, was a native of Staffordshire. As lie 
These cannot be proved by hist oricju evidence, entered Christ. Church College, Oxford, in 
but all indications tend to the same purpose, 1010 in his nineteenth year, he must have 
and compel us to believe that his object was, bi^en bom about 1507. He proceeded B.A. 
before 
tht 

w _ 

assumption of supreme pow«*r, he replied, *It , tinuesthe historian, * wlieii thepresbyterians 
is not Tor us to mind state affairs, but to keep began to be dominant, he adhered to that 
foreigners from fooling us.* The n*ply is party,' and 'subscribed to the lawfulness of 
traditional: but its sentiment agrees with the covenant in 1()4j^ among the ministers of 
what he wrote on hearing of the dissolution Shropshire, and soon after, showing himself 
of parliament, 22 Jan. l(J54-5: * I cannot but a zealous bnjther while he was pastor of 
exceedingly wonder that there should yet St. AlkmondV in Shrewsbury', ho received 
remain so strong a spirit of prejudice and a call to Tamworth in Staffordshire an«l 
animosity in the minds of men who profess j Warwickshire, wh^re also b»'ing a constant 
themselves most affectionate patriots as to preacher up of the cause, he was thought 
poBtpose the necessary ways and means for fit by (Jliver and his council to be nominated 
the preservation of the Commonwealth* ; one of the assistants to the commissioners of 
(Thubloe, iii. 232). It is in this spirit that Staffordsliire for the ejecting of such whom 
he commanded our fleets even to the end. they called ignorant and scandalous mini'*ter'< 
Except by tradition we know nothing of his and schoolmastt^rs.' 

political bias ; but if in truth opi)Osed to the Blake published a large iiiiml>er of ))ooks 
government and the usurpation of Cromwell on puritan theology, Init his attacks on Hi- 
ne never allowed his oppasition to become chartl Baxter dainag»Hi his reputation with 
manifest, and, irrespective of party, devoted many nonconformists. His argiini«'nts indi- 
his life to the servic*' of his countrj'. catea narr»)w,ifsii]>tle, intellect. Th«' follow- 

No undoubted jwrtrait of Blake is known ing are lii^ chief works : 1. * Birth Privilege, 
to exist. The portrait at Wadham College, or the Ilight of Infants to l^iptism,* 1044. 
and that formerly in the iK)ssession of Josc>ph 2. ' Infant's Baptism freed from Antichris- 
Ames, are possibly originals ; but the evidence tianisme. In a full Bepulse given to Mr. Ch. 
is defective. The same must be said of the | Blackwixxl in his Assault of that Part of 
picture by Hanneman, which in 1800 was 1 Christ's Possession which he holds in his Heri- 
exhibitea at South Kensington, lent by Mr. | tage of Infants, entitled ** The Storming of 

If 2 
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Antichrist/' ' 1645--AVood misnames Black- ! BLAKE, WILLIAM (1773-1821), dis- 
wood * Charles' for * Christopher.' 3. *A senting minister, was bom at Crewkeme on 
Moderate Answer to the Two Questions: 29 March 1778, and was the second eon of 
(1) Whether there be sufficient Ground from ' the Rev. AVilliam Blake (bom on 7 July 1780, 
Scripture to warrant the Conscience of a died on 29 March 1799), who had be^i a 
Christian to present his Infants to the Sacra- ' pupil of Doddridge at Northampton (1749), 
ment of Baptism : ('2) Wh«'ther it be not ana who was presbyt^rian minister at Crew- 
sinful for a Christian to receive the Sacra- kerne from 1754 (ordained 11 May 1767) tiH 
ment in a Mixt Assembly,' 1646. 4.** An ; 29 July 1798. His son William, also edu- 
Answer to Mr. Tombes his Letter in Vindi- cated at Northampton in 1790 under Horsey, 
cation of the Birth-privilcdge of Believers and i preached first at leovil in 1793, and, on his 
their issue/ 1646. 5. *T«'stimony of the father's resignation, succeeded him at Crew- 
Ministers of Stafford to Solemn League,* ; kerne, where he remained till his death on 




Treatise of the Sacrament of both Covenants,' dissent [see Blake, Malachij. By his time 

1 666. 9. * Postscript to the T^ev. and Learned the original Calvinism of the race had changed 

Mr. Richard Baxter,' 1665 — trenchantly an- to Arianism, and he himself became humani- 

swered by Baxter. 10. 'Mr. Jo. Hum- tarian in his Christology. He was a man 

phrey's Second Vindication of a Disciplinary of wealth and influence. He published: 

Anti-erastian, Orthodox, Free Admission to 1. * Devotional Services for the Public Wor- 

the Third's Supper, taken into consideration,' ship of the One True God,* &c., Sherborne, 

166() ; and ot tier pamphlets and occasional 1812 (anonymous ; eight services, with occa- 

s«rmons. * Ebenezer, or Profitable Truths sional and family prayers and 260 hymns). 

after Pestilential Times,' 16)66, which is 2. ' Private Judgment,' Taunton, 1810 (ser- 

assijrned to him by Wood and by Brook, was i mon before Southern Unitarian Society). 

not his, but by another Thomas Blake, who Like his father and grandfather he was twice 

was ejected from Kast Hoadley, Sussex married, and left descendants (the Blake pedi- 

(]*ALMER, iii. 'WO). gree is puzzling to trace from the constant 

Blake died at Tamworth, and was interred recurrence of the same baptismal names), 

in his own church on 1 1 June 1657. His His elder brother, Malachi Blake, M.D., of 

funeral sermon was nrpuched by Anthony Taunton, survived tQl 1?*43; his portrait is 

Burjresse, and was jmnlished in 1658, along in the Taunton and Somerset Hospital, 

with an oration by Samuel Shaw, then school- where the * Blake Ward* is called from him. 

master at Tamwirth It is entitled * Paul's p^i^ke pedigree. MS.; Monthly Repositon-, 

Lastl^arewell, ora Sermon preached at the i821; Murch's Uist. Presb. and Gen. Bapt. 

Funenill of that godly and learned Mmister Churches in West of England, 183$, pp. 217, 

of Jesus Christ, Mr. Thomas Blake, by An- 245.] A. G. 
thonv Burgesse : appended, A Funerall Ora- 

tion 'at the death of tlie most desired Mr. BLAKE, WILLIAM (1757-1827), poet 

Blnk<% by Mr. Samu«'l Shaw, then School- and painter, was lx)m on 28 Nov. 1757, at 

ina>t«T at the Free 8cIir)ol at Tamworth,' 2H Broad Street, Golden Square. His father 

iTioS. In the * Oral ion' Blake is thus de- was a hosier in sufficiently comfortable cir- 

s('rilK'(l : * His kindness towards you could cumstances to give some furtherance to his 

not br considered witliout lovf*. his awfull son's bent for art. At ten he was sent to 

p*avity and secretly commanding presence Pars drawing school in the Strand — the best 

witliout revj-roncv, nor his conversation of its day, where he drew from the antique, 

without imitation. To see him live was a His father also boujjht him casts and gave 

prfjvocatiou to a ^kUv life; to see him dying him occasional small sums of monev to make 

mJL'ht have made any one weary of living, a collection of prints for study, ani the auc- 

Wlien God restrained him from this place tioneer (Langford) would sometimes knock 

(which was always happy in his com]»any down a cheap lot to * his little connoisseur' 

but now), he made his chamber a church with friendly haste in those days of 'three- 

and his bed a pulpit, in which (in my hear- penny bids.' Raphael, Michael Angelo, 

in^r) he olfered many a heavenly prayer for Giulio Komano, Diirer, &c. were the objects 

you.' of the boy's choice at a time when Guido and 

f WcxkVs Athena^, od. Bliss, iii. 431-3 ; Brook's the Caracci were the idols of the connoisseur. 

Puritau«. iii. 209-71 ; local researchi's ; Blake's Blake began to write original verse in his 

Works.] A. B. G. | twelfth year, some of which was afterwards 
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priuted in the * Poetical Sketches.' One of tinguishing feature of his genius. Returning 
the most beautiful of these, * How sweet I from a rumble over the hills roimd Dulwich, 
roamed from field to field/ was certainly he said he had seen a tree filled with angels, 
written before fourteen (Malkin). At that l>right wings bespangling every bough like 
age Blake was ai)prenticed to James Basire, stars : or, again, that he had beheld angelic 
engraver to the Society of Antiquaries, a figures walking amongst some haymakers ; 
liberal-minded and kind master, but his style and only through his mother's intercessioik 
of engraving was flat, formal, mechanical, ' did he escape a flogging from his father, who 
but with solid excellence of drawinc. It regarded the storj' as a deliberate lie. As a 
was adhered to in the main ]jy Blate till \ Ixjy, he perhaps believed these were super- 
late in liie, when his mode of handling the natural visions : as a man^ it must be gathered 
grraver was advantageously modified by the from his explicit utterances that he under- 
study of the work of Bonosoni, &c., and, , stood their true nature as mental creations, 
though redeemed by the qualities of his Blake now supported himself mainly l)y 
genius, was an obstacle to his acceptance by engraving for the oooksellers. For Harrison's 
a public accustomed to the soft and fasci- ^Novelists' Magazine' he engraved those early 
nating manner of AVollett, Strange, and and beautiful designs by Stothard which first 
Bartolozzi. In summer time Basire set brought the latter into notice, viz. two illu8- 
Blake upon the congenial task of drawing trations to ' Don Quixote,' one to the * Senti- 
the monuments in the old churches of Lon- mental Jouniev.' one to * David Simple,' one 
don and above all in Westminster Abbey, ! to* Launcelot Greaves,' and three to 'Grand i- 
where, rapt and happy, he worked for some ; son.' Already he had made Stothard's ac- 
yearsacquiringaknowledgeand a fervent love | quaintance, who introduced him to Flaxman, 
of Gothic art which profoundly influenced soon to prove an influential and staunch 
him through life. Durmg winter he engraved | friend. Of original work belonging to this 
his summers work for Gough's * Sepulchral early date (1780) may be mentioned the 
Monuments/ one of the best plates in which, | scarce engraving * Glad Day,' and a drawing, 
a * Portrait of Queen Philipna, from her * The Death of Earl Godwin,' which Blake 
monument,' though it has JBasire's name contributed to the Koyal Academy's first 
affixed, is, on the authority of Stothard, from exhibition in Somerset House. In this year 
Blake's hand. In the evenings he began to | he foimd himself an involuntary partici|)ator 
make drawings of subjects from English : in the Gordon riots, having l^ecome entangled 
history or from his own already teeming i in the mob and been carried along by it to 
fancy. A noteworthy example — * Joseph of witness the storming of Newgate and the 
Arimathea among the rocks of Albion — he release of the prisoners. 



engraved so early as 1773. 

The seven years' apprenticeship ended, in 
1778 Blake l>ecame for a short time a student 
in the newly formed Royal Academy. Moser, 
the first kee])€r, had little to teach Blake, 



In 1782 he married Catherine Boucher, 
daughter of a market-gardener at Battersea, 
who proved herself one of the best wives 
that ever fell to the lot of a man of genius ; 
and they set up housekeeping in lodgings at 



who tells how he was once looking over | 23 Green Street, Leicester Fields. 

In 1 784 he oi)ened a printseller's shop in 
Broad Street, in partnership with a fellow en- 
should not study these old, hard, stifl*, dry, graver, Parker ; and Ro>)ert, Blake's youngest 
unfinished works of art- ; I will show vou 



prints from Raphael and Michael Angelo in 
the library when Moser said to him, * You 



what you should study.' *IIe took down 
Le Brun and Ru])ens' " Galleries." How did 



brother, l)etween whom and himself there 
was the strongest sympathy and aflection, 
lived with them. In this year he exhibite*! 



I secretly rage ! I said " These things you ; at the Roval Academy * War unchained by 
call finished are not even begun ; how tlien | an Angel, Fire, Pestilence, and Famine foi- 
can they be finished ? " ' Here Blake drew lowing,' and * Breach in a City, the Morning 
for a short time from the living figure, but , after a Battle.' In 1787 Robert died, the 




deaden, and obliterate imagination in me/ a plan of reproducing them himself, revealed 

he said in after life. As a mere child he to him in a dream by his dead brother 

gave evidence of that visionary power, that Robert, he used to tell. Next moniing Mrs. 

&culty of seeing the creations of liis imagina- Blake went out with their last half-crown 

tion with such vividness that they were as to buy the necessary materials. The vt^rsM* 

real to him as objects of sense, which, sedu- was T^Titten, and the design and marginal 

lously cultivated through life, became a dii^ emliellishments outlined on copper with an 
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iinp(;r\iuui? liquid, mid tlifn the reiiiuinder of proving successful (see dt^cription by F. J. 

I lie pliite was eaten away with aquafortis*, so Sliiehls in GiLCiiRm's Blake, vol. ii. ind 

that tlic letters and f»utlinc* wero left pro- edit.) Blake's industr}- throughout life waa 

niinent as in tttereotypfjand could )x; printed unceasing, and the mass of work accom- 

otf in any tint rei|iiirt;d as the hasis of his plished by the rare union of exliaustlesa 

M-hemtT ijf col'>ur. He tlien worked ud the ]»atience with a fiery, restless, creatiTe ima- 

imges hv hand with great variety of detail gination exceeds belief (see catalogues by 

in fh*' local liues. Mrs. Blake learned to \V. M. liossetti in GiLCHBlSTS Blake). He 

take off the impressions with delicacy, to litenilly never paused. ' I don*t understand 

help in tinting them, arid to do u]i the pages what you mean by the want of a holiday,* he 

in iKmnls. Thus the little IxXik was literally would say. Writing and design were his 

ma<le by husband and wife, with a result of recreation after the tedious toil of engraring. 

unique )>eauty ; and so far as the poems are Flaxman in 1800 introduced Blake to 




are the most perfect Bhike ever achieved, by the sea, he spent three year?, during 
For whilst his powers of design steadily which he executt^ eighteen tempera heads 
develojK'd and his last completed work, the of the poets for Hayley*s library; a miniature 
'Inventions to the Book of Job/ was also of Co^^'per's cousin, Johnson ; two very sweet 
his grandest, as a poet his inspinttion la]»sed designs to * Little Tom the Sailor,' a broad- 
more and more int^) the formless incoherence sheet ballad by Haylev; a series of illustra- 
of the so-called * Projihetic Books,' which tions to Hayley's 'ballads on Animals,' 
wen* all engraved and coloured by hand in besides more engraved books and drawings 
the above manner. In<ieed, the main, if not for Butts. It was not to be expected, how- 
th»' whnh», vahu' <»f thesf' *l'roph«'tic Books,' ever, that Blake could long continue to 
of which a list is given Inflow, consists in the breathe freelv in the atmosphere of elegant 
fnMHu-nt splendour of the designs interwoven triviality and shallow sentiment which sup- 
with tin; tt'xt. For here the fullest scope is rounded the literary squire. Kindly as he 
giv<'n to the two antagonistic tendencies of was, and unwearied in endeavours to serve, 
Biak'-'s mind, on the one hand as artist to his entire incapacity to understund the ar- 
«'!nboily in liumaii fonns of terror, sublimity, tist's genius or appreciate his work except as 
iM-auty, or grot«*squen<'Ss tin; most abstract an engraver, made the constant intercourse 
iilras, aud on th*- r»th«*r, as poet and tht^osophic between them blighting to Blake's inner life 
<ln'jiin«'r, to resolve into snadowv svinbolism and to the exercise of his creative faculty. 
\\\v n-aliti«"< of human lilt- and the visible After three years' patient endurance, there- 
world, and to ex])n.'ss in the most crude fons he determined to return to London at 
iniinn<*r hi** favourite ti'n«*t, that *all things whatever pecuniary sacrifice, that he might 
♦■xist in thf human imagination alon»*.' M)e no longer pestered with Ilayley's genteel 
In 17Jn })ookselhT Johnson ♦•mploved him ignorance and polite disapprobation.' An 
to d«*si^n and i-ngnivesix ]»lat»»s to * Original aV)surdchargeof sedition was brought against 
Siorii"* tor ( ^hildn'n,'l»y Mary Wollstoiu'craft, him, just l>efore he finally quitted Felpham, 
and 'ionie to M^haui'iits of Moralitv.' trans- by a drunken soldier whom he had turned out 
lat«'<l l»y Imt from tli»?(J«*rman. At .Johnson's of his garden. The case was tried at Chi- 
w«'«'kly dinners lu' nn't I)r>. 1 Vice, Priestley, Chester, and Blake was acouitted. On his 
(iodwin, Fiiseli, T<un Vaine, iS:c., with whom return he settled at 17 South Molton Street, 
he »jviiipat]iis«d ardently in political, but not Cromek. Blake's next employer, purchased of 
at ail in reli^iouM. matters. He was the only him that fine series of designs to Blair s 
miinher of the group who (hmued the honnft. * Grave ' by which he is most widely known. 
roiujc and actually walked the streets in it. Ne\er has the theme of death l>een handled 
Ahoiit this time. too. he niadf^ the acijuaint- in pictorial art with more elevation and 
ann* of Mr. Thomas Hut ts. a steady buyer at beauty than in some of these, notablv in 
ini»d»'nite prices for thirty years of his draw- *l)eath's Door' andtlie 'Soul departing from 
ings, ti'inpenis, and ' fresco«'S.' the Body.' Fuseli, always a warm friend of 
In 17HoBlalv«' rernovi'il to Hercules Build- Blake (])aying him the naive tribute of re- 

in^s. I.amljeth, \vli»'re he sj^'nt seven pro- marking that * he was d d good to steal 

dnctive yrars the most important fruits of from"), wrote a laudatory notice of the de- 

wliich, in design, wt're 0'57 illustmti(>ns to signs for the preface. But it was a bitter 

Youiij^'s *Nigiit Thoughts' for Fidwards's disapi)ointment to Blake that, contrary to 

etlition. Of llieso (mly forty-seven, to the the original agreement, he was not permitted 

iir>t four books, wen* engraved, the b(»ok not to engrave his own designs. They were put 
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into the hands of Schiavonetti, by wliom | is gone/ or * it has moved, the mouth is gone.' 
they were rendered with a mingled grace Thus were produced the famous visionary 
and grandeur which won for them a wuder heads, or * Spiritual Portraits ' — some forty 

1)opularity than Blake^s austere style could or fifty slight pencil sket^lies, uU original, 
ittve achieved. The breach ofcontract and the many full of character and power. One of 




enterpnse and m the * Art Journal for August 
enhanced the sense of injustice. For, having The original drawings all passed into the 
seen a design of Blake's from the * Canter- hands of Mr. Linnell. Blake was wont to 
bury Filgrunagfe * and vainly endeavoured to say to his friends respecting these * visions/ 
negotiate for its publication on the same * i'ou can see what I do if you choose. Work 
terms, Cromek went to Stothard and sug- up imagination to the state of vision, and the 
gested the subject to him, who, ignorant that thing is done.' 

Blake was already engaged upon it, accepted : In 1820 Blake designed and executed his 
the offer, and thus was occasioned a breach first and last woodcuts to illustrate Thom- 
between the friends which was never closed, ton's school Virgil (the * Pastorals *). Rude 
Blake having completed his * Canterbury in execution,but singularly poetic and beaut i- 
Pilgrimage ' as a 'fresco' — a word which he ful, these prints were at the time so much 
applied to a method of his own of painting ridiculed by the engravers that some of them 
in water-colour on a plaster ground of glue were recut by another hand. The obscure 
and whiting laid on to canvas or board — ap- little book is now much prized for their sake, 
pealed to the public by opening an exhibition Samples of both styles were given to ill us- 
of this and other of his works. The *De- trate an article on the principles of wood 
script ive Catalogue ' written for the occasion engraving in the * Athenjeum,' 21 .Tan. 1843. 
interprets his pictures, expounds his canons Blake made liis last move in 1820, to3 Foun- 
of art, and contains some admirable writing tain Court, Strand, wliere, amid increasing 
on the characters in Chaucer's * Prologue.* poverty and neglect, he executed and engravea 
Lamb preferred Blake's to Stothard's * Pil- i tor Linnell thme sublime * Inventions to the 
grimage,' and called it * a work of wonderful Book of Job ' on wliich his highest claim as 
power and spirit, hanl and dry, yet with an artist rests. -Vnd whilst they were in 
grace.' In 1808 Blake, for the last "time, ex- i>rogre8S the same friend, himself still a 
hibited at the Koyal Academy. He then sent struggling artist, commissioned a series of 

* Christ in the Sepulchre gmirded by Angels' dniwings from the * Divina Commedia,' to be 
and 'Jacob's Dream,' one of his most poetic also engraved, piying him on account the 
works; and also executed for Mr. Butts * The two or threti pounds a week necessary for 
Whore of Babylon,' now in the British Mu- subsistence. A himdred designs were sketched 
seum; and for the Countess of Egremont in, some finished, but only seven engnived 

* The Last Judgment,' from one of the Blair 1 and published in 1827. For Blake's labours 
drawings, of which, towards the close of life, wei-e drawing to a close. His strength had 
he painted a replica containing some thou- ' Ijeen for some time declining, but he worked 
^and figures liighly finished and with much on with the old ardour to within a few days 
splendour of colour. of the end. * I cannot think of death as 

To John Linnell, with whom Blake first . more than the going out of one room into 
became acqiminted in 1813, is due all honour ' another,' he had said in sj)eaking of Flaxman's 
for having been the stay of the neglected ; death ; and in that spirit, not serene merely, 
artist's declining years, and for havincf com- but ioyous and full of radiant visions, he 
missioned his noblest work. Through him, gently, almost imi)erceptibly, drew his last 
too, there gathered round a circle of friends breath, 12 Aug. 1827. 

and disciples — John Varley, George Kich- 1 The following is a list of Blake's writings, 
mond, Samuel Palmer, Oliver Finch, and all engmved and coloured by hand, except 
others. John Varley, who gave a very ma- '. th<>se marked * which are type-printed and 
terialistic interi>retation to Blake's visionary uuillustnitt*d : 1. ** Poetical SKCtches,' 1783. 
power, would sit by him far into the night 2. ' Songs of Innocence,' 1789. 3. * Book of 
and say * Draw me Moses ' or • Julius Cu3sar,' | Thel,' 17}^9. 4. * Marriage of Heaven and 
straining his own eves in the hope of seeing Hell, 1790; consisting partly of ai)horisms 
what Blake saw, wlio would answer * There or proverbs, mostly vigorous and profoimd, 
he is,' and dniw with alacrity, looking up that condensed form of expressicm proving 
from time to time as if he had a fiesh-and- singularly favourable to Blake ; partly of 
blood sitter before him, sometimes suddenly ! five * memorable fancies ' in which Sweden- 
leaving off and remarking, ' I can't go on, it borg's influence upon him, ver}' pot cut through 
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life, though he was never a Sweden)>onnuny [Malkin'» lathers Memoirs of his Child (In- 
is first diwemihl*'. 5. •* Tlie French Revo- troduction to), 1806 ; Smith's Nollekens and his 




1804. (There are different dejfrees of )jeauty a fanner, and was named after the Rev. 

in the siiniules of all these engraved books ; William Pletcher, presbyterian minister of 

not only Wause Blake himself bestowed Ballynmey {d, 1824), who gave him his 

different degrees of finish and richness but early training; lx)th his parents died when 

also Wcuiise Mrs. Blake worked upon some, he was verj- young. In 1799 he entered 

Then- are copies, indeed, which appear to Glasgow College (at which time he spelled 

have W»n entirely coloured by her alter her his name Bleakly), where he graduated. On 

husband's death. For descriptions and inter- 19 Sept. 1809 he was ordained by Bangiir 

pretations see SwiXBrRNE's William Blake: presbytery as minister of Moneyrea, county 

a Critical Ef*say, 1868.) 16. ** Descriptive Down, in succession to Samuel Pattoti. 




20. * (.)uthoon,' of wliieh tliere appears to Ije in Lister (after 1813; see 3/ow. Hej), 181.*J. 
nocopyinoxistenee. 21. *Tiriel,'fir8t printed p. 515). Under hit. influence Moneyrea wa^ 




Address * and * Vision of the Last Judjrment.' urst (1792-1859) on a mission to Ulster, the 
Reprints of Blake's works have appeared as M oneyrea meet ing-houseAvas the first t hat wa> 
follows : * Songs of Innocence and Experience,' ojH'ned \o him ; the Arian i>uli)its were (with 
edit, by Dr. G. Wilkinson (much altered), five exceptions) refused to him. In 182t* 
1H;59. 'Selections,' emendated, comprising Blakely, with his whole congregation, joinetl 
nearly ever\'tliing except * Prophetic Books, the remonstrant secession fnnw the synod of 
edited by D. O. Kossetti, forming vol. ii. of Ulster; he had throughout the ]»revioussy no 
Gilchrist's * Life of Blake,' 186*3 and 1880. dical deliatt^s been one of the most poAverful 
* Songs of Innocence and Experience, with coadjutors of Henry Montgomery, the leader 
otlur Poems* (verbatim), 18W. 'Poetical of the New Light ])arty, and assisted him in 
Sketches,' edit, by Ii. II. Sheplu'rd (ver- forming the remonstrant svno<l. On 27 April 
batinO, 1W)8. * Poetical AVorks, Lyrical and 1K*5(» a jmblic testimonial tore witness to his 
Miscj'llaneous/ edit., with prefatory- memoir, •successful advocacy of the rights of con- 
by \V. M. Kossetti, 1874 (verbatim). A science and human freedom.* In his own 
facsiniib*, but with(.>ut colour, of the * .feru- neighbourhood he did much for ]>opular i*du- 
salem,' 1877, Pearson. Also on»' of tbe cation, for the cause of tenant right, ami for 
'Marriage of IL'uven and Ifrll,' colour- ' the promotion of the flax industry. Hewasa 
j»rinte(l. Camden liotten. A rej)rodnction of joint-editor ( 1830-.*l) of the ♦ Bible Christian,' 
till' * Illustrations to the Book of Job,' with and published two or three tracts and ser- 
prf'fjitory memoir l>y C. E. Norton, Boston, mons, i'sju-eially : 1. *A Dialogue,' Belf. 1817. 
1875. And lastly, a volume of * Etchings 8vo (anon.), on the bible and other standards 
from Blake's AVorks,' with descriptive text of faith (not seen; it was answered bv a 
by William Bell Scott, 1878. covenanting minister, not Paul). 2. *llie 
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Battle of the Two Dialogues, being a conver- | severe action, captured the English brig 
sation between a Rev. Covenanter and a Rev. Reindeer, commanded by Captain Manners, 
Presbyterian on the impropriety of adhering whose gallant conduct against an enemy of 
to any standard of faith except the Bible/ immensely superior force lias called forth tht* 
Belf.l818,8vo (also anon.; in reply to it John | admiration of both English and American 
Paul, then covenanting minister of Lough- writers. TheReindeerwas so much damaged, 
moume, afterwards of Carrickfergus and D.D. ; and the risk of her recapture so great, that 

Sed 17 March 1848, aged 71), published his ' Blakely ordered her to be set on fire, after 
t work, * Creeds and Confessions defended,' which he made the best of his way to Lorient, 
&c., Belf. 1819, 8vo, which is one of the most where he arrived on 8 Julv. For this impor- 
caustic pieces of satire ever contributed on the 1 tant service congress voted him a gold medal, 
orthodox side of the reli^ous controversies in ' which, however, he did not live to receive. 
Ulster). 3. 'TheDoctrmeof the Trinity not | As soon as the Wasp was refittt»d he sailed 
comprised in the Faith which was once de- from Lorient (27 Aug.) on another cruise, 
livered unto the Saints ' (Jude 1-3), London, Within the next three days he made two 
1846, 8vo. 4. * An Explicit Avowal of Truth prizes ; and on 1 Sept., having fallen in with 
the best mode of teaching it ' (Romans i. i a convoy of ten sail under the escort of a 
16), Belfast, 1853, 8vo (preached as presi- j 74-gun ship, succeeded in the course of the 
dent of the Association of Irish Nonsub- , afternoon in cutting off and capturing one of 
scribing Presbvterians). He resided his theconvoyladen with military stores of great 
charge (m 22 Sept. 1857, but continued to value. The same evening, after dark, he 

5 reach till the installation of his successor, met the English brig Avon, commanded by 
bhn Jellie, on 27 Sept. 1859. He died on Captain the Hon. James Arbuthnott. The 
25 Feb. 1802 at Cradlev, Worcestershire, the i force of the Avon was very inferior to that 



residence of the Rev. 'Vt''iUiam Cochrane, who 
had married his eldest child. He was buried 
at Moneyrea. He married Margaret Lindsay 



of the Wasp, and the inferiority in her gun- 
nery practice was almost more marked. After 
a running fight of about three-quarters of an 



(1783-1825), and had four children : Jane, as I hour, during which the Wasp had two men 
above; Sarah (1814-1844); David Lindsay, | killedandone wounded, the Avon having lost 
inspector of Irish National Schools (18K5- ; forty-two men killed and wounded, and being 



1864^ ; and William Joseph (bom 17 April 
1818), unitarian minister at Billingshurst, 
Sussex, in 1839, ordained on 15 Dec. 1840 bv 



in a sinking condition, hailed that she sur- 
rendered. The Castilian brig, of the same 
force as the Avon, now came up, and the 



Bangor remonstrant presbyterv as minister j Tartarus sloop was made out in the distance : 

of York Street, Belfast, and died on 19 March so the Wasp, having her rigging a good deal 

1842. cut, ran down to leeward to gam time. The 

[Glasgow Matriculation Register ; Clir. Re- i Castilian at first follo^yed her, but gave up 

former, 1822, p. 218, 1859, p. 474 ; Min. Gen. 1 ^^^ ^hase on the Avons makinir urgent sig- 

Synod, 1824; Synodical Portraits in Northern nals of distress; she was indeed sinking fast, 

Whi^, 1829; Northern Whig, 28 April, 1838 ; and her men were scarcely out of her before 

Inquirer, 15 March 1862 ; Clir. Unitarian, 1862, she went down. The Wasp after this sailed 

p. 123; Min. Rem. Synod. 1841, 1858, 1860, for the south. Making two or three prizes as 

1862 ; tombstones at Moneyroa.] A. G. she went, on 21 Sept. she was in latitude 

,33°12'N.; and on90ct. in latitude 18° 35'N., 

BLAKELY, JOHNSTON (1781-1814), longitude 30° 10' W., she spoke a Swedish 

commander in the United States* navy, was brig. This was the last known of her ; she 

bom in Dublin in October 1781. While he was never heard of again. 
was still an infant, his parents emigrated to The Americans have formed a ver}' high 

America and settled in North Carolina. In estimate of Blakely; and though the great 

1800 Blakely entered the States* navy, and, superioritv of the "\Vasp over both the Kein- 

when the war with England broke out in deerandtte Avon may perhaps be considen'd 

1812, had attained the rank of lieutenant, as leaving little room ix)r the display of any 

In the early months of 1813 he commanded extraordinar}' courage, his conduct of these 

the brig Enterprise on the east coast, but actions, and of his venturesome cruise in tlie 

was promot^4 n-om her to the command of chops of the Channel, then swarming with 

the Wasp, a new, large, and heavily armed English men-of-war, and liis successful raid 

sloop. Li this he sailed from Portsmouth on the Gibraltar convoy, all tend to show 

(New Hampshire) on 1 May 1814, and, cross- that the American estimate is not exagge- 

ing the Atlantic, ran boldly into the en- rated. 

trance of the English Channel, where, on [Ripley and Dana^s American Cyclof^ia""; 

28 June, he fell in with and, after a short but Roosevelt's Naval War of 1812.] J. K. L. 
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iipon-Tyne, and M.l*. for Atlienry in Gal- Uis death took place at Chekea Iiospital 
way in the Irish parliament, 177tM<3. lie 2 Aug, lt<($8, and lie waft buried at TwidEen- 
\va*8 bom at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1778, Imm on 8 Aug. 



and entered the unuv, 28 Feb. 1 794, as a lie married in 1814 Maria, a daughter of 
comet in the 8th light dragoons. Accom- Colonel Gardiner of the East India Com- 
mnying the exnedit ion under Major-general panVs ser^'ice. She died at Chelsea Hospital 
\VIiite to the u est Indies, he was present at 21 Jan. 1866, aged 76. 

tlie capture of Demerara, Berbice, and Esse- |_Ti,ne8, lO Aug. 1 868, p. 9 ; Army Lists. &c] 
(|Uibo m l/9tj ; m the course ot this 8er\'ice (j^ q g^ 

he was tliree times taken priwmer by pri- 
vateers and suflered severe hanlshins. In BLAKENEY, lilCHARD PAUL 
1799 he went with the expedition to Holland, , ^1820-1884), canon of York, was descended 
and was present in tlie actions of 10 and Irom an old Norfolk family, which had re- 
19 Sept., and also in those of 2 and 6 Oct. ' move<l to Ireland before his birth. He was 
In 1807 lie sailed with the 7th regiment of educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 



f«>ot, the Itoyal Fusiliers, to the Baltic, joined he graduated B.A. in 1842, taking high 
Lord Cathcart's expedition, and took part in honours in theologj'. In 1862 he pr^:eeded 




.... pnicecdcd in charge of his regiment to , head, in January- 1852, vicar of JmdhngtOL 

Lisbon, and during the campiigns of the in 1874, rural dean of Bridlin^on in 1876, 

v«*ars 1811-14 he served in the battles of and canon of York in 1882. The university 

))usaco and Albueni (where he was severely of I'xliiiburgh conferred on him the de^^ree of 

woimded thn)Ugh the thigh), the action at D.D. in ltt(J8. Blakeney die<l at Bridlington 

Aldea de Ponte, the sieges of Ciudad Kodrigo on IM Dec. 1884. He was well known as a 

and Badajoz (where he was severely wounded ' vigorous champion of evangelical doctrines 

throiifrh the arm in the Jissaiilt),' battles of in the church of England, and wba the author 

\'ittnria, Pami»eluna, l^Ti'nees, and Nivelle, of a large number of controversial books 

iM'sides various minor actions. He joined and tracts, which attained a wide circula- 

tlie army in Ik'lgium in 1 8 1 5, and was present tion. The chief of these are : 1. • Transla- 

at the cai)tunM)f Paris. For thost? and other tion of the Moral Theology' of Alphonsus 

services lie r«'ceived the gold cross and a Liguori,* 1845, 2nd ed. 1852. 2.* A Manual 

hilver war medal, and was made a knight of of lioiuish Controversy, being a complete 

the Tower and Sword of Portugal in 1812. Kefutation of the Cn.»ed of Pope Pius IV,' 

Having retain«'d the cranmand of his regi- 1851 (this work is stated to nave passed 

nient until 2 .Tune \X'2i)f the first brigade of through ten editions). ,*J. * Protestant Cate- 

tht' army sent to Portugal was then entrusted chism, or Poperj' refute<l and Protestantism 

to his charge. On 20 Sept. 1K{2 he was re- est ablishtnl by the Word of God,' 1854. 

wardt'd with the colonelcy of his old regi- 4. * History and Inter])retat ion of the Ikwk 

nient, the 7th foot, which he did not resign of Common Prayer,' 1865, 3rd ed. 1878. 

until 21 Dec. lK-,4 In the meantime, how- [Times, 2 Jaii.1885: Men of the Time (11th ed.), 

ever, he was not idle, as he served m Ireland 130 ; Crockford's Citriciil Directory, 188a.] 

us conimaiuh'r-in-chief of the troops from S. L, L. 
iKlJS to li^i)'). On 1 Dec. in the previous 

year hi' was nominated colonel of the 1 st foot, BLAKENEY, WILLIAM, Lord Blakg- 
und retained the aj>iM)iiitinont to his decease, xey (^1(572-1701), the defender of Minorca, 
After his return from Ireland he Ix'came was an Irishman of English descent, and was 
lieutenant-governor of Chelsea Hospital, born at Mount Blakeney in the county of 
Fell. iSoo, and on 25 Sept. iHoO the go- Limerick in 1072. His father was a fairly 
venior of that establishment. His general's wealthy country gentleman, .and repre- 
commissioii dates from 20 June 1854, and sented the borough of Kilmallock in the 
the high honour «)f a tield-marshalship was Irish House of Commons for many years, 
conferred on him ?» Nov. 1802. In considera- and expected his eldest son to lead tlie same 
tion of his long and valuable services to his life as himself. But young William Blake- 
country, he was also made colonel-in-chief ney caujjfht the martial enthusiasm of the 
of the'llifie Brigade, 28 Aug. 1^05. Long Kevolution period, and organised a small 
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military force in 1690, when only eighteen, ' garrison must be successful. Blakeney knew 
out of his father's tenants, with which he I also that without reinforcements he could 
kept the Rapparees at bay, and defended the not hold out long, but determined to wait 
paternal estate. He was permitted to join | resolutely for those reinforcements. When 
the army in Flanders as a volunteer, and won , Admiral Byng retreated all hope was lost, 
his ensigncy at the siege of Venloo in 170:?. ' and Blakeney, after seventy days* defence 
He served throughout the campaigns ot ^ of an almost indefensible fortress, surren- 
Marlborough as adjutant of his regiment, dered on the honourable terms that his gar- 
and is said to have first exercised regiments rison was to bo transported to Gibraltar, 
by the beating of drums and the waving ot and not made prisoners of war. The gallant 
colours, and even to have once exercised the | defence of Minorca had greatly excited the 
whole allied army in this way before certain , minds of the English people, and the veteran 
German princes. After the peace of Utrecht . of eighty-four, who had never gone to bed 
came a long period of peace, during which , for seventy days, was as popular as Admiral 
promotion went by favour and by court or Byng was execrated. After giving truthful 
parliamentaryiniluence, which Blakeney did evidence at Byng's trial as to the state of 
not possess, so that he was an old man of Minorca, Blakeney received great honours 
sixty-five when he was at last promoted I from George II, and was made a knight of 
colonel in 1737. During this long period he the Bath, colonel of the Enniskillen regiment 
always remained with his regiment, taking a of infantry, and finally Lord Blakeney of 
fatherly interest in both officers and men. Mount Blakeney in the peerage of Ireland, 
and never going on leave or running after His popularity continued unabated ; a statue 
promotion. This long neglect was said to of him by Van Most was erected in Dublin ; 
DC due to the misrepresentations of Lord and when he died, on 20 Sept. 1761, at the 
Vemey ; but the Duke of Richmond, when patriarchal age of eighty-nine, he was buried, 
appointed colonel of his regiment, at last amidst general mourning, in Westminster 
took notice of him, and obtained him a com- Abbey. 

mand in the expedition to Carthagena, with Blakeney was a soldier of the soldiers, 
the rank of bri^dier-general, in 1741. His always living among them, enjoying his 
services were highly appreciated, and by the puncli as well as any of them, and beloved 
aid of the same powerful patron he was pro- , by them. In his family relations he was 
moted major-general in 1744, and made always exemplary; he used to live on his 
lieut«nant-govemor of Stirling Castle. The ; pay, and to allow his brothers to live on his 
Scottish insurrection of 1745 gave him his op- estate of Mount Blakeney. One brother 
portunity. The hiffhlanders besieged Stir- swindled him grossly; but he made no change 
ling Castle, and Blakeney, to keep them from in his arrangements, and merely transferred 
joining the main body, allowed them to raise his estate to another brother. 

siege works for some weeks. When, however, ■ r^^ r»i.T-r J4..- c /^ \ 

., ® . I , - 'J Li i_ I [ Memoirs of the Life and Actions of (reneral 

these siege works became formidable, he or- ^^n^^^ Blakenoy (anon.), London and Dublin, 
dered a sudden attack on the highlanders, '1757. Letter to the Right Honourable Lord 

who were utterly defeated and lost three hun- « ^y^ ^^eing an Inquiry into the merit of his 

dredmen. His good service wasnot forgotten ; Defence of Minorca, London, 1757 ; Full Answer 
by Georjre II, who promoted him lieutenant- to an Infamous Libel intituled a Letter to the 

general in 1747, and pave him the lieutenant- | Right Honourable Lord B y. 1757.] 

governorship of the island of Minorca. 1 H. M. S. 

He at once went to Minorca, and as Lord , 
T\-rawley, the governor, preferred stopping , BLAKESLEY, JOSEPH WILLIAMS 
at home, Blakeney was left in chief command , (1808-1885), dean of Lincoln, was bom at 
for ten years. He earnestly pressed for more 38 Coleman Street, in the city of London, on 
men, and for money for repairs. But the 0Marchl808,andbaptisedprivately 22 April, 
ministiy of Pelham and Newcastle gnidged His parents were Jeremiah George and Eliza- 
money not spent in maintaining their par- beth Blaksley, as the name was then spelt, 
liamentary majority, and neglected his en- His father, who was a factor, died before his 
treaties. On tne breaking out of the Seven son had attained his tenth year. Young 
Years' War in 175(5 an expedition was hur- . Blakesley entered St. Paul's School 3 Oct. 
riedlv despatched from France under the de- 1819, whence, after a distinguished school 
baucLee Due de Richelieu and Admiral la ^ career, he passed as captain, with a Stock 
Galissonni^re against Minorca. The French ^ scholarship and a special exhibition in con- 
ffovcmment well knew how the defences of ' sideration of his merits, to Corpus Ghristi 
Minorca had been neglected, and that a rapid . College, Cambridge, 3 Nov. 1827. Here he 
tfttack before reinforcements could reach the ■ imm^iately took a leading positioui and 
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obtained admission to the highe.st intellectual | creased Blakesley's reputation, and in 1863 
society among the younger residents. Amone he received a canonry at Canterbury from 
his intimate friends were 11. Chenevix Trench ; Lord Palmerston, with whose political views 

Su])sequently archbishop of Dublin), R. ! he fully sympathised. He became proctor in 
oncktoii Alilnes (L#ord Houghton), Dean Convocation for his chapter, and was an in- 
Alford, the two Speddings, Alfred Tennyson, fluential, although very independent, member 
and his brothers. So large an acquaintance of the lower house till his death. Although 
among Trinity men, together with other con- i no scientific theologian, Blakesley took much 
siderations, led to Blakesley's removal from I interest in theological studies, especially in 
Corpus to Trinity in Lent 1830. Dr. Words- the critical and evidential department. He 
worth, brother of the poet and father of the twice occupied the imiversity pulpit, in 1840, 
bishops of Lincoln and St. Andrews, was i and again in 184*3; the sermons then delirered, 
then master of Trinity, and among the tutors ' on the * Dispensation of Paganism ' and on 
were Dr. Whewell, Dr. Wordsworth's sue- ■ * Christian JEvidences,' were subsequently 
cessor, and Dr. Peacock, afterwards dean of published under the title of * Conciones Aca- 
Ely. Blakesley joined the * youthful band of I demicse.' Delicacy of health drove him to 
friends ' (commemorated by Lord Tenny-son, Algiers in the winter of 1857-8. On his re- 
himself a member of the body) forming the turn he published an account of his sojourn 




Professor F. D. Maurice, the * creator not of Mr. Gladstone's recommendation. As dean 

its form but of its spirit ' {Maurice's Life and he made Lincoln his home, and devoted him- 

Letterttf i. 56, 110), and it greatly influenced self to the interests of his cathedral and of 

Blakesley. He was the the city of Lincoln. If not an ideal dean ac- 

Clear-headed friend, whcse joyful scorn. , «>«^i"? ^? j^^ modem type, for which his 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain ^^ne of mind and Ime of tliought, ^ntiaUy 

The knots that tangle human creeds. ' non-ecclesiastical, entirely unfitted him^^ he 

' conscientiouslv f ulmled the duties of his otnce. 
to whom Lord Tennyson addressed one of his In the city itself he helped to promote all well- 
first published poems. , considered measures lor the welfare of the 
The year (1830) of Blakesley's removal to i community. Blakesley was a whig of the old 
Trinity witnessed his election to a foundation school as opposed to the modem radicaL He 
scholarship. He graduated B.A. in 1831, was master of the court of the Mercers* Com- 
M.A. in 1834, und B.D. 6 April 1849; he panyinl864. As one ofthe governors he took 
was a wrangler in the mathematical tripos, a warm interest in the weltare of St. Paul's 
and was placed third in the classical tripos. School. Blakesley's chief work was an edition 
where his chief strength lay, subsequently of Herodotus for the ' Bibliotheca Classica.* 
obtaining the senior chancellor's medal. He The annotations, though always characterised 
was elected a fellow of Trinity in 1831, and ' by soimd sense and accurate scholarship, are 
became assistant tutor in 1834, and tutor in not of the highest order, and are chiefly de- 
1 830. Among his pupils were Lord Ly ttelton, voted to geographical and historical questions. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Justice Den- He contributed articles to the 'Quarterly 'and 
man, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Professor Cay- * Edinburgh Reviews ' and other periodicals, 
ley. Blakesley had originally intended to and in addition to the already mentioned 
adopt the law as his profession, for which he * Letters of a Hertfordshire Incumbent ' he 
was well fitted in many ways j but delicacy i wrote many reviews of books for the * Times' 
of health led him to change his destination, newspaper. He was an active member of 
He was ordained deacon in 1833, and priest the committee for the revision of the trans- 
in 18;3o. He held his tutorship till 1846. ' lation of the New Testament. On leaving 
From 1845 to 1872 he held the college living college he married Margaret Wilson Holmes, 
of Ware. In 1850 he was appointed classical the daughter of Thomas Holmes of Brooke, 
examiner in the university of London. As ' in the countv of >sorwich. Mrs. Blakesley 
vicar of Ware Blakesley became widely predeceased lier husband in 1880. He wa> 
known as the * Hertfordshire Incumbent,' | the father of seven sons and four daughters, 
whose letters occupied a leading place in the all of whom survived him. He died lo April 
* Times ' newspaper for some years. In these 1885. 

letters he directed the dry light of an acute The following is a list of his printed works : 
practical mind, free from enthusiasm or Sfnti- 1 . * Thoughts on the Kecommendations of the 
ment, to some of the chief social and political , Ecclesiastical Commission,' London, 1837. 
fiubjects of the day. The letters greatly in- 2. * Commemoration Sermon in Trinity Col- 
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lege,' 1886. 3. * Life of Aristotle/ Cambridjfe, 
1839, 4. ' Commemoration Sermon in Trinity 
CJollege/ 1842. 6. * Conciones Academic®/ 
London, 1843. 6. ' Where does the Evil lie ? ' 
(a pamphlet upon private tuition at Cam- 
bridge), London, 1845. 7. 'The Way of 
Peace/ a sennon, 1852. 8. ' Herodotus with 
a Commentary/ 2 vols., forming part of 
Macleane's 'Bibliotheca Classica, 1852-54. 
9. * History of Greek and Roman Philosophy 
and Science,' part of the article in the * En- 
cyclopaedia >Ietropolitana/ ed. 2, London, 
1858. 10. * Four Months in Algeria, with a 
Visit to Carthage/ Cambridge, 1859. 11. 'Real 
Belief and True PJelief,' a sermon, 1862. 
12. ' A Preelection as Candidate for the Regius 
Professorship,' on 1 Cor. xi. 17-31 (privately 
printed). 

[Saturday Review, 25 April 1886 ; Guar- 
dian, 22 April 1885 ; private information.] 

E. V. 

BLAKEWAY, JOHN BRICKDALE 

(1765-1826), to]K)grapher, was the eldest 
son of Joshua Blakeway, of Shrewsbury, 
by Elizabeth, sister of Matthew Brickdale, 
M.P. in several parliaments for the city of 
Bristol. He was born at Shrewsbury on 
24 June 1765, and educated in the free 
school there. In 1775 he was removed to 
Westminster, at which school he remained 
till 1782, when he proceeded to Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford (B.A. 1786, M.A. 1795). On 
leaving the university he entered at Lincoln's 
Inn, and was called to the bar in 1789. lie 
followed the law more as an amusement than 
as a nece^ssary means of support, and began 
to go the Oxiford circuit. Suddenly he found 
his hereditary expectations destroyed, and 
he was compelled to ])rovide himself with an 
income by his own exertions. In these cir- 
cumstances the exjjensive profession of the 
law was no longer to l>e thought of. He re- 
solved to enter the church, and was or- 
dained in 1793. 

In 1794 he was presented by his uncle, 
the Rev. Edward Blakeway, to the ministry 
of the Royal Peculiar of St. Mary's, Shrews- 
bury, and on his uncle's death he became 
official of the peculiar, and also 8uccet»ded 
him in the vicaruge of Neen Savage, Shroj>- 
shire, and in the rectory of Felton, Somer- 
setshire. In 1800 h*^ was ]>resented to the 
vicarage of Kinlet. He was elected a fellow 
of the Soci*»ty of Antiquaries in 1807. From 
1800 till 1816 he divided his time between 
Kinlet and Shrewsbury, but, finding it in- 
convenient to keep up two houses, he g^ve 
up Felton and Kinlet in that year, and 
thenceforward resided exclusively in his 
native town. He died at the council house, 



Shrewsbury, on 10 March 1826, and was 
buried in St. Mary's Church, where a fine 
Gothic monument, executed by John Car- 
line, was erected to his memory by his 
parishioners. 

His works are : 1. * An Attempt to ascer- 
tain the Author of the Letters published 
under the signature of Junius,' Shrewsbury, 
1813, 8vo. He ascribes the authorship of 
these famous letters to Home Tooke. 2. * The 
Sequel of an Attempt to ascertain the Author 
of the Letters published under the signature 
of Junius,' London, 1815, 8vo. 3. *A His- 
tory of Shrewsbury,' 2 vols., London, 1825, 
4to. Written in collaboration with the Ven. 
Hugh Owen, F.S.A., archdeacon of Salop. 
4. *The Sheriffs of Shropshire, with their 
armorial bearings, and notices, biographical 
and genealogical, of their families,' Shrews- 
bury, 1831, fol. 5. Single sermons, and a 
tract on the subject of B^generation. 

[Salopian Journal. 15, 22, and 29 March 1826 ; 
' Gent. Mag. xcvi. (i.) 277, 369 ; Leighton's Guide 
through the Town of Shrewsbury, 72, 73, 182 ; 
Cat. of Printeil Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

i BLAKEY, NICHOLAS (/. 1753), de- 
signer and engraver, was a native of Ireland, 
but resided chiefly in Paris, and died there. 
The dates of his birth and death are not 

' recorded. He enjoyed a considerable repu- 

; tation about the middle of the last century 
as an illustrator of books, and, amongst other 
works, designed and engraved the plates to 
Jonas Hanway's * Travels in Persia,' 1753, 

1 and those to an edition of Pope's works. 

j Blakey was associated with Francis Hay- 

; man, R.A., in the production of a set of 
prints of subjects from English history, of 
which the following bear his name only as 
the designer : * The Landing of Julius Caesar,' 
* Vortigem and Rowena, and * Alfred in 
the Island of Athelney receiA'ing News of 
a Victory over the Danes;' these were 
engraved resi>ectivt»ly by S. F. Ravenet, 
G. Scotin, and F. Vivares. One of Blakey's 
most graceful compositions is a vignette in 
the manner of Boucher, representing nymphs 
dancing under the influence of Love, en- 

' graved by John Ingram. 

[ReiljrrrtTe's Dictionary of Artists (1878); MS. 
notes in British Museum.] L. F. 

BLAKEY, ROBERT (1795-1878), mis- 
cellaneous writer and professor of logic and 
metaphysics at Queen's College, Belfast, was 
the son of a mechanic, and was bom at 
Morpeth 18 May 1795. Losing his father 
when only nine months old, he was taJcen 
charge of by his grandmother. From his 
ninth to his thirteenth year he assisted his 
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his life were spent in London, where he died 
26 Oct. 1878. 

In addition to the more elaborate treatises 



uncle in pardoning, after wliich he was ap- 
prenticed to the fur trade at Alnwick. Much 
of his spare time was devoted to reading, and 
in t he eveniugfl he received private instruct ion above mentioned, Blakey was the author of 
from a .scli<)«)lma.ster in geometry, physical i a number of minor works, including, along 
geography, and astronomy. At an early pe- ' with the Rev. Daniel Paterson, a * Life of Dr. 
Tioil he arnuired a strontr love of abstract i James Beattie/ the tKiet : ' Oottjuw* Pnlifi*»« 




Mori)eth, and soon afterwards began to con- ' Old Faces in New Masks/ 1859 ; and, under 

tribute to the * Newcastle Magazine,' the the i)seudonym of Nathan Oliver, * A few 

* Black Dwarf/ * Gobbet's Register,' and the Remarkable Events in the Life of Rev. Josiah 

* Durham Chronicle.' In ls.31 he published Thompson,* a fictitious biography intended to 
a * Treatise on the Divine and Uuman Wills,* illustrate the evils and inconveniences of di<- 
and in 1833, in two volumes, a ' History of sent. It is, however, by his books on angling 
Moral Science.' In the beginning of 1838 he that he will be remembered with pleasure and 
purchased the 'Newcastle Liberator,' which, gratitude by the largest circle of readers. In 
m 1840, was amalgamated with the 'Cham- early life he found opportunity to become a 
pion,* a London weekly pajwr under the title great proficient in the art, and it was his chief 
of * The Northern Liberator and Champi(m,' recreation till his infirmities made it no longer 
and published 1k) that Newcastle and London, possible for him to follow it. In 1846 he 
For the publication in his pa])er of an essa^ published, under the pseudonym of Hackle 
on the natural right of resistance to consti- Palmer, * Hints on Angling, with suggestions 
tuted authorities, he was prosecuted by the for angling excursions in France and Belgium, 
government, and bound over to keep the ' to which are appended some brief notices of 
peace. Shortly afterwards he sold the paper the English, Scotch, and Irish waters ; ' in 
at a considerable loss, and on the fiiilure of 1853, * The Angler's Complete Guide to the 
an attempt to start in Loudon a paper called Rivers and Lakes of England : * in 1854 a 

* The Politician,' he went to France with the similar work on Scotland ; in the same year 
resolution to devote 'alibis time and energies 'Angling, or How to angle and where to 
to philosophical literature.* In order to ob- go;* in 1855, 'Historical Sketches of the 
tain a more thorough knowledge of the scho- Angling Literature of all Nations ; * and in 
lastie and middle-age literature, he visited the the same year 'The Angler's Song Book.' 
principal libraries of Belgium. The earliest The knowledge he obtained in early life of 
results of his studies were seen in ' Christian the kindred branch of sport, through the libe- 
Hermits,' published in 1845. For some time rality of the Duke of Northumberland of that 
he also, for a stipulated sum, assisted a gen- day, who allowed any one who chose to shoot 
tleman in preparing a work on the ' History over a large extent of his property, he also 
of Social and Political Philosoi)hy from the turned to account by publishmg,' in 1854, 
time of Charlemagne to the French Revolu- 'Shooting; a Manual of practical Informa- 
tion.' The work never api^ared. but the line tion on this Branch of British Field Sports.' 
of n^st-arch into which it led him was of great r^,^^, Monioirs of Dr. Robert Blakev, edited U 
service; in the pn^paration of his History ot ^.j^^ j^^^ jj ^ji^^j. .^^^ published in* 1879, en- 
Political Literature from the Earliest Imies^, ^nin interc^sting romimscences of many of thv 
two volumes of which wore published in 18.55. ^^^^.t einiiu'iit persous of his time.] T. F. H. 
Previous to this he had brought out his prin- 

ci])al work, 'History of the Philosophy of BLAKISTON, JOHN (1608-1649), regi- 

Mind, embracing the opinions of all AVriters cide, was the son of Marmaduke Blakiston. 

on M«mtal Science from the Earliest Times prebendary' of Durham. He was baptised 

to the PresPTit Dav,' four vols. 1848 ; and on 21 Aug. 1(K)3, and married in November 




an' popular rather than profound, but they though his father was a strong high church- 

arecharacterisedby close reasoning, clear and man, the friend and father-in-law of Cosin, 

correct statement,'and comprehensive know- and a noted pluralist (see Cosix's Correspond- 

ledire. In 1848 he was appointed professor ^;i^^i.l85),JohnBlakiston became a puritan, 

of logic and metaphysics in Queen's College, and was, in 10:^6, cited Ijefore the High Com- 

Belfast, and in 18(>d he received a pensi«m of mission Court for nonconformity, and for 

100/. from the civil list. The later years of . defaming the vicar of Newcastle (Records of 
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High Comtniman Court in the Diocese of 
Durham (Surtees Society), p. 155). He was 
fined 100/. and excommunicated till he sub- 



and began to writ^ in imitation of her fa- 
vourite authors. Her earliest poem, written 
at the age of nineteen, was suggested by Gray's 



mitted. On J30 Jan. 1641 he was voted I * Elegy,' as is shown by its title : * Written 
member for Newcastle in place of Sir J. in a CJhurchyard, on seeing a number of cattle 
Melton, whose election was annulled. "Wlien grazing in it.' 

the Scots captured Newcastle he was also ^ Susanna Blamire's life was imeventful, and 
appointed mayor, in place of Sir John there are scarcely any records of it left. She 
Marlay (Bband, p. 469). He suffered losses .lived in an obscure part of England amongst 
during the war, and was accordingly, on her own relatives, and her correspondence has 
3 June 1645, voted an allowance of 4/. a not been preserved. Her poems were fugi- 
week, which was continued till 20 Aug. tive pieces, some of which appeared in maga- 
1G46. According to Noble he was also granted ' zines, but were never signed by her name, 
the sum of 14,000/. and given the post of . They were not collected till long after her 
coal meter at Newcastle, worth 200/. a year. | death, when her memory had almost faded 
Holies in his ' Memoirs ' describes Blakiston , away, and personal details were vogue. She 
as one of the 4ittle northern beagles' set on to j is described as of * pticeful form, somewhat 
stir up public feeling against the Scots by ex- ; above the middle size, and a countenance, 
aggeratmg the contributions they had levied ! though sliglitly marked with the smallpox, 
on the countrj'. He was appointed one of beaming with good nature ; her dark eyes 
the king's judges, was present at every sitting | sparkled with animation.' Her country neigh- 
duringthe trial, and signed the death-war- bourscalledhera'bonnie and varralish young 
rant. In April 1049 the corporation of New- ', lass.' She lived among the rustics, entered 
castle found it necessary to write to the ' into their enjoyments, and sym])athised with 
speaker to vindicate their representative from their troubles. She was fond of society, and 
tnechargesbrought against nim in the 'hum- was in great rej^uest at the * merrie-neets,' 
ble remonstrance ' of George Lilbum. They i or social gatherings, where she mixed with 
praise Blakiston as ' unapt to cram himself every class. A good farmer said sadly after 
with the riches of his ruined country, or her death : ' The merrie-neets won't be worth 
seek after great things' (Tantier MSS. Ivi. going to since she is no more.' The jj^enuine 
22). He died shortly afterwards, for his gaiety and sprightliness of her disposition may 
will is dated 1 June 1649, and he is spoken ' be judged by the fact that if she met a wan- 
of as deceased in the Commons Journals of ^ dering musician on the road she was known 
6 June. On 16 Aug. 1649 the house voted to dismount from her pony, ask for the music 
3,000/. to provide for his widow and children, j of a jig, and dance, till she was weary, on the 

[Brand's Historj* of Newcastle; Surtees' His- ^^^' , , , . . ^ . ,^ , , ^ 

tory of Durham, iii. 165-402; Noble's account \ Susannas eldest sister mamed Colonel Gra- 
in his Lives of the Regicides is full of errors.] , na™» of Gartmore, m 1/6/. A Graham of 

C. H. F. i Gartmore was the author of the song, * Oh, 
t^ll me how to woo thee,' and the traditions 

BLAMIB.E, SUSANNA (1747-1794), . of culture were common to the family of Gni- 
the * Muse of Cumberland,' was the daughter ham. Through her sister's marriage Susanna 
of a Cumberland yeoman, and was bom in \ was introduced into a circle which sympa- 
1747 at Cardew Hall, about sLx miles from thised with her poetical tastes. She*^ often 
Carlisle. At the age of seven she lost her paid visits to Scotland. Once she went to 
mother, and on her father's second marriage see a relation who lived at Chill ingham*, and 
was committed to the charge of her widowed while there she attracted the attention of 
aunt, Mrs. Simpson of Thaekwood. Mrs. Lord Tankerville and his family. At his n*- 
Simpson seems to have been an excellent ex- <iuest she wrot« one of her mast characteristic 
ample of the qualities engendered by the life sket-ches of rustic life, a dialogue bogmning, 
of a yeoman farmer. With an independent *Why, Ned, man, thou luiks sae down- 
character, strongly marked individuality, and hearfed.' Her poems were mostly \iTitten in 
great practical sense, she led a busy life in the this way, on the spur of the moment, and very 
management of her farm ond household. Su- few were revised with a view to pu))lication. 
sanna Blamire's education was conducted ac- Her poetical gift was, in fact, regarded by her 
cording to these principles. She went to the as an accoinplishmpnt which she sometimes 
village school at llaughton Head, where the used to please her friends. It was the cus- 
fee was a shilling a ouarter. There she learned tom for the wealthier families in Cumberland 
the rudiments of knowledge, and her o^vn to take lodgings in Carlisle for the winter 
taste for reading enabled her to grow up with months. There Susanna Blamire made the 
a cultivated mind. She was fond of poetry, acquaintance of one like-minded with herseU*, 
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Catharine Gilpin of Scaleby Castle, a member 1 the first time collected by Henry Lonsdale, 
of the family which produced Bernard Gilpin, M.D., with a preface, memoir, and notes by 
the apostle of the north. Catharine Gilpin Patrick Maxwell,* Edinburgh, 1842. To this 
was also a poet. The two ladies lodged to- collection a few additions have been made in 
gether in Carlisle, and wrote poems in com- * The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland,' 
mon, so that it is difficult in all cases to dis- edited by Sidney Gilpin, London, 1866. 
tinguish the authorship. What little else is i [Authorities cited above.] M. C. 

known about Susanna Blamire is gathered 

from her poems. 'Stoklewath, or the Cum- i BLAMIRE, WILLLIM (1790-1862), 
brian Village,* a poem which recalls Gold- ] tithe commissioner, was the nephew of Su- 
smith's 'Deserted Village,* gives a faithful ' sanna Blamire [q. v.], being the only son of her 

Eicture of the surroundmgs of her ordinary : brother William, who, in his early days, was a 
fe. A poetical * Epistle to Friends at Gart- 1 naval surgeon, but later in life settled down on 
more * describes the homely occupations of her his ancestral estate, The Oaks, near Dalston, 
days atThackwood. In it she speaks of keen in Cumberland. The vicar of Dalston was 
suffering from rheumatism, and her poems the &mous William Paley, and by him Wil- 
bear increasing signs that they were written liam Blamire was baptised. In later life he 
in the intervals of bodily pain. Her ailments attributed to his early intercourse with Paley, 
gained upon her, and she died in Carlisle on and his consecjuent knowled^ of Paley's 
5 April 1794 in her forty-seventh year. * Moral and Political Philosophy,' the origin 

Susanna Blamire was a true poet, and de- of those ideas which he was enabled to cany 
serves more recognition than she has yet re- out in practical politics. He received a good 
ceived. Her sphere is somewhat narrow, but education, first at Westminster School, and 
evervthing that she has written is genuine and afterwards at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
truttful. She has caught the peculiar humour he graduated in 181 1 . To the disappointment 
of the Cumbrian folk with admirable truth, of his father he refused to follow any of the 
and depicts it faithfully so far as was con sis- learned professions, and preferred to settle on 
tent with her own refinement. As a song- ' one of his father s farms at Thackwood Nook, 
writer she deserves to rank very high. She ' about three miles distant from bis home. On 
])referred to write songs in the Scottish dia- his mother's side William Blamire was a 
lect, and three at least of her songs are ex- | nephew of John Christian Curwen [q. v.], of 
(juisite, 'What ails this heart o* mine ? * * And Workington Hall,who was the great promoter 
ye shall walk in silk attire,* and * The Travel- of agricultural improvements in Cumberland. 
iers Return.* Another beautiful song, *The William Blamire imbibed his uncles zeal for 
Waefu* Hoart,* is, with great probability, at- agricultural science, and made many experi- 
tributed to her. Susanna Blamire did not ments in the breeding of stock, which cost nim 
write for fame, and fame was slow in coming dear; but his experience was always at theser- 
to her. Her song, * Tlie Traveller s Return,* vice of his neighbours. He was well known at 
or ' The Nabob,* as it was sometimes called, a^culturaldinners,where his wise advice and 
was printed with her name in various col- his personal geniality made him deservedly 
lections of Scottish songs. It fell into the popular amongst the sturdy and independent 
Iiands of a gentleman in India, Mr. Patrick yeomen of his county. When, in 1828, he 
Maxwell, and fascinated him by its appropri- was nominated high sheriff of Cumberland, 
ateness to his own thoughts. TNTien he re- the yeomanry of the neighbourhood, to the 
turned to England he devoted himself to the number of several hundred, mounted their 
discovery of Miss Blamire*s writings. In 1829 horses and escorted him to Carlisle, as a token 
he found that Robert Anderson, the author ' of their desire to do him honour, 
of * Cumberland Ballads,* possessed a few of In politics William Blamire was a strong 
her poems in manuscript and a few materials whig, and had taken an active part in par- 
for a memoir. He continued his search among ! liamentAry elections in behalf of his uncle, 
the members of Susanna Blamire*6 family and | John Christian Curwen, who, in 1820, was 

elected both by the city of Carlisle and by 
the county of Cumberland. In the excite- 



the families of her friends. He filled with 

like enthusiasm a medical student whom he 

met in Edinburgh, Dr. Lonsdale, a native of ment about the Reform Bill the whigs in 

Carlisle. By their combined energy what re- Cumberland resolved to run two candidates 

inained of Susanna Blamire's manuscripts • for the election of 1831. The personal popu- 

were gathered together, and such records of larity of William Blamire marked him out as 



her life as still survived were collected. The 
fruit of their labours was at length published : 
* The Poetical Works of Miss Susanna Bla- 
mire, *^The Muse of Cumberland,** now for 



the colleague of Sir James Graham against 
Lord Lowther, who sat as a conservative. 
The Cumberland election of 1881 is one of tlie 
most exciting in the annals of parliamentary 
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contests. The sole polling-place was at Cocker- 
mouth, at one comer of the county, in the 
neighhourhood where the L#owther interest 
was strongest. It needed the personal en- 
thusiasm which Blamire inspired to induce 
voters to incur the expense of so long a jour- 
ney. But his yeoman friends rode in such 
an imposing cavalcade towards Cockermouth 
that Lord Ix)wther felt it better to retire on the 
third day's polling than to be ignominiously 
defeated. 

In 1834 Blamire married his cousin, Doro- 
thy Taubman. In parliament he showed 
great knowledge of matters concerning land 
tenures, and was useful on committees ; but 
his reputation was made by a speech on the 
Tithe Commutation Bill, which was intro- 
duced by Lord John Russell in 1836. He 
was complimented by Sir Robert Peel on his 
consummate knowledge of the subject. His 
suggestions were listened to by the govern- 
ment, and the adoption of a seven years' ave- 
rage of the price of com as the basis of com- 
mutation was the result of his practical expe- 
rience in farming matters. When the bill 
became law, Blamire was apiK)inted the chief ! 
commissioner for carrying it into effect. He | 
resigned his seat in parliament and devoted \ 
himself exclusively to the adjustment of de- , 
tails which concerned every landowner and 
every clerg^^an in England. He had able ' 
collef^es m Colonel Wentworth Buller and | 
Rev. K. Jones. The work was enormous in < 
its extent, and beset with difficulties. First, . 
the sum to be paid in lieu of tithe had to be ! 
fixed for each parish, then the rent-charge so I 
fixed had to be apportioned on the different 
properties in the parish. There was need of 
strong common sense and great power of con- 
ciliation to carry out so complicated a pro- 
cess. The absence of proper maps was another 
difficulty, and the commissioners had fre- 
quently to investigate and decide upon the 
exact boundaries of parishes. It was owing 
to Blamire's suggestion while engaged in this 
work that the ordnance survey was under- 
taken in 1842, in accordance with the report 
of a committee of which Blamire was a chief 
member. The work of the tithe commission 
lasted from 1836 to 1851, when it was prac- 
tically completed. Few reforms of such mag- 
nitude, involving so many interests, have given 
such universal satisfaction, and have stood 
the test of time so well. The work of the tithe 
commissioners has needed no amendment. 

Blamire's energies, however, were not en- 
tirely absorbed by the work of tithe commu- 
tation. He was mterested in all questions af- 
fecting land tenure, and his suggestions were of 
great use to Lords Lansdowne and Brougham 
iii framing their 'Copyhold Enfranchise- 

TOL. V. 



j ment Act.' When this act came into force 
in 1841, Blamire was made a commissioner 
for the purpose of carrying it out. At first 
the enfranchisement was voluntary, but the 
commissioners pressed that it should be made 
compulsory, which was practically done by 
the acts of 1852 and 1858. Moreover, Blamire 
was of great ser\ ice to the government in pre- 
paring the * Commons Enclosure Act,' passed 
m 1845, by means of which large tracts of 
: waste land were divided and enclosed, so that 
they could be brought under cultivation. The 
evidence given by Blamire before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on * Com- 
monable Lands and Enclosure Acts' (1843) 
is one of the most important sources of infor- 
; mation concerning the tenure and incidents 
of commons. After the passing of the act 
it was felt that the tithe commissioners could 
not be saddled with any fresh duties ; but 
Blamire's assistance was considered to be so 
necessary that he was requested to assume the 
post of enclosure commissioner without any 
salary. It was at his suggestion that the act 
embodied clauses allowin|^ the exchange of 
I lands of equal value by a simple process. In 
1846 the scope of the labours of tne enclosure 
commissioners was still further extended by 
an * Act authorising the Advance of Public 
Money to promote the Drainage and Im- 
provement of Land in Great Britain.' 

Besides attending to these important ad- 
ministrative measures Blamire was constantly 
consulted by ministers on all matters con- 
cerned with farming, such as the remedy for 
the potato blight, and the measures necessary 
to check the cattle plague. He prepared, in 
1846, a Highway Act, which was postponed 
tit the time ; but his labours prepared the way 
for future le^slation, and his principles prac- 
tically prevail at present in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the highways. In all this work 
Blamire was unsparing of himself, and often 
was in his office till midnight. For months 
his horse was brought daily to the office door, 
in hopes that he might find time for a ride ; 
but the horse was never used. His stalwart 
frame enabled him to endure much hard work ; 
but in 1847 he was affected by paralysis of 
the right arm. He soon recovered, and 
worked as hard as before. His wife's death 
in 1857 took him back to Cumberland, where 
he had not visited his Lome for seventeen 
years. His last work was the completion of 
the Drainage Act by an * Outfall Bill,' which 
was necessary to enable the drainage of low- 
lying and swampy ground. In the summer 
of 1 860 his health entirely broke down. His 
mental and bodily powers slowly declined, 
and he died at ThacWood Nook on 12 Jan. 
1862. Blamire is a conspicuous example of 

o 
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practical capacity in an official position. His liberal paper. But the ' True Sun * failed 

thorough knowledge of agriculture, combined in 1836, and Blanchard was appointed editor 

with his good education and sound sense, of the * Constitutional,' an aavanced liberal 

enabled him to suggest practical solutions for organ, which soon died. During 1887 Blan- 

many questions of complicated detail. His chard edited the * Ck)urt JounLal^' and from 

labours are of a kind that meets with small 1887 to 1839 he edited the ' Courier,* a 

recognition ; they are embodied in statutes liberal evening newspaper, which under his 

and official reports. The working of the Eng- management proved of service to his party, 

lish parliamentary system nut him in a posi- He retired from the paper in 1839 in conse- 

tion where his voice could be heard. He quence of a chan^ in its proprietorship and 

became an official without any previous train- politics, and a vam attempt was made by Sir 

ing, and devoted to the public service remark- Edward Bulwer and other friends to obtain 

able powers of business and untiring industry, for Blanchard a government clerkship or the 

rLoii8dale« Life of William Blamire in the editorship of the 'London Gaaette.' From 

Worthies of Cumberland, vol. i. 1867.] M. C. l^^l tiU "« death he was closely connected 

with the ' Examiner.' In 1842 he edited a 

BLANCHARD, SAMUEL LAMAN, monthly magazine caUed 'George Cruik- 

commonly known as Laman Blanchard shank's Omnibus,' to which he contributed 

(1804-1845), author, bom at Great Yarmouth several poems. In February 1844 Mrs. Blan- 

on 15 Mav 1804, was the only son of Samuel chard was seized with panuysis, and, after a 

Blanchard, by his wife Mary Laman, the painful illness, died on 15 Dec. following. 

widow of a Mr. Cowell. His father settled Blanchard's health, long weakened by his un- 

jn Southwark in 1 840 as a painter and glazier, interrupted journalistic work, gave way under 

and in 1809 young Blanchard entered St. the shock, and he died by his own hand in a 

01ave*8School,where he made rapid progress. , fit of delirium on 15 feh. 1845. He left 

His parents declined the offer oi the school three children, his eldest son being Sidney 

trustees to send him to a university, and he Laman Blanchard. 

became clerk to Mr. Charles Pearson, a proctor Blanchard's personal character was sin- 

of Doctors' Commons. His tastes from an gularly attractive, and his friends were veiy 

early period were literary, and the occupa- numerous. Douglas Jerrold, J. B. Buckstone, 

tion proved distasteful to him. He made the E. Chatfield, and John Ogden he came to 

acquaintance ofDouglas Jerrold, then a youth know in very early life, and in later years 

of about his own age, and through Jerrold he was on terms oi intimacy with Seijeant 

of Buckstone, the actor. After abandoning Talfourd, Charles Dickens, Leigh Hunt, John 

a notion of going to fight under Lord Byron Forster, B. W. Procter, Robert Browning, 

in Greece, Blanchard resolved to devote him- George Cruikshank, and W. C. Macready. 

self to the stage. He contributed dramatic In 1831 lie directed, at the father*s request, 

skf^tches, after Barr^' ComwalVs example, to the arrangements for the funeral of William 

a paper called the * Drama,' and joined for , Godwin's only son, who died of cholera. He 

a very short time a travelling troop of actors was the firm friend of L. E. L.[andonl 

formed by the manager of the Margate throughout her literary life, and published 

theatre. Subsequently he became a proof- her ^ Life and Literary Remains * in 1841. 

reader in the printing office of Messrs. With William Harrison Ainsworth, the 

Bayliss, of Fleet Street, and contributed novelist, he was long in intimate relations, 

prose and verse to the * Monthly Magazine.' and he contributed a laudatory memoir of 

In 1^*23 he married Ml<s Ann Gates. In Ainsworth to the * Mirror' in 1842, which 

1827, through the influence of N. A. Vigors, has been frequently reprinted as a preface to 

M.P. for Carlow, a relation of his wife, he Ainsworth's collected works. In 1832 he 

was appointed secretarv* to the Zoological made the acquaintance of Sir Edward Bulwer 

Societv. — ---• -. - -.__ 

and in 




literary acquaintance and influence. In 1828 Magazine,' and the friendship 

William Harrison Ainsworth, then a pub- Blanchard's death, 

lislier in Old Bond Street, published for him Blanchard was in his own day a very popu- 

his * Ijvric Offerings/ a collection of verse, lar -wTiter of light literature, but he wrote 

which he dedicated to Charles Lamb. The nothing of lasting merit. His * Sonnets' and 

volume was highly praised by Lamb and his * Lyric Offerings' show the influence of 

Allan Cunningham. In 1831 Blanchard be- Wordsworth, but are commonplace in senti- 

came act ingeditor of the* Monthly Magazine' ment and versification. His vers de mcUU 



under Dr. Croly, and during the next year 
he began to edit the *True Sun,' a daily 



run easily, but are less readable now than 
those of many of his contemporaries. His 
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pro8e esAajs take an invariably cheerful view and Bishop Auckland. He lost money, and 
of life, but they are not to be classed in the ' joined Mr. Brunt on's company oF players on 
same category as the * Essays of Elia/ which j the Norwich circuit, and took to comic part*. 
Blanchard clearly took as his model. Bui- i His first appearance in London was made at 
wer-Lytton warned Blanchard in early life , Covent G^arden 1 Oct. 1800 as Bob Acres, in 
that * periodical writing is the grave of true j which he succeeded remarkably, and as Crack 
genius,' and Blanchard's literary career \ in the musical farce of the * Turnpike Gate.' 



proves the wisdom of the warning. 

Bulwer-Lytton collect^ many of Blan- 
chard's prose essays in 1846 under the title 



By the middle of his second season iVIr. Harris 
cancelled the original arrangement for five 
years by re-engaging him for seven, with an 



of ' Sketches of Life ' (S vols.) His poetical > increased salary. In certain classes of cha- 

works were collected m 1876 by Blanchard i racter he secured a position of recognised pre- 

Jerrold. The former work contains a por- , eminence. Oxberry (p. 'J7S) calls him * un- 

trait after a drawing by Maclise, and wood questionably the best drunicen man on the 

engravings bv George Cruikshank, Kenny ! stage.' At Covent Garden Theatre, saving 

Meadows, ana Frank Stone. The latter con- 1 only for a brief professional visit to America 

tains a portrait from a miniature by Louisa | in 18^32, Blanchard remained continuously 

Stuart Cost ello. A series of amusing essays for thirty-four years. He was especially noted 

by Blanchard entitled * Corporation Charac- i for his Shakespearian impersonations of Flu- 

ters,' illustrated by Kenny Meadows, was j ellen, Sir Huffh Evans, Menenius, and Polo- 

piiblished in I860. j nius. According to Leigh Hunt, his best 

ru 1 T ** * 1 * J • roi performance was the Marquis de Grand-Cha- 

[Bulwer-Lytton contnlmted a memoir of Blan- | {^^„ . ,, ^ _„,• ,1 ,^^ v ;L ^f ti,. < n.w.r.^. » 



chard to his edition of the ' Sketches from Life/ 
1846, which embodies some interesting reminis- 
cences by J. B. Buckstone. Blanchard Jerrold 



t«au in the musical toy show of the * Cabinet.* 
Leigh Hunt also praises highly his liussett 
in Colman's * Jealous Wife.* Similar testi- 



wrot« a memoir in the Poetical Works, 1 876. and , mony to his skill is borne by all the best dra- 
printed a series of interestinj? letters from many , matic critics of the time. The last character 
well-known literary men to Blanchard. Thacke- created W him was that of Counsellor Crows- 
ray contributed an article on Blanchard to \ foot in Douglas Jerrold's comedy of * Nell 
Fraser's Magazine, March 1846, which is reprinted i Gwynne,' proauced at Covent Garden Theatre 
in vol. XXV. of the Sundard edition of Thackeray's 9 J^n. 1 8^, which was warmly spoken of in 
Works, pp. 103-19.] S. L. L. the ' Atheneeum,* 12 Jan. 1833. Blanchard's 

death occurred verv suddenly on 8 May 1835. 

BLANCHAED, WILLLIM (1769- He died in his sixty-sixth year, and was 

1836), comedian, was bom at York 2 Jan. buried in the gravevard of St. Luke's Church, 

1769, and for a few years was e<lucated at a Chelsea. His widow, Sarah Blanchard, who 

J)rivate school in that city. Losing both his was left with two sons, survived her husband 
ather,JohnBlanchard,and his mother, whose ' nearlv forty years, dying at the ageof eightv- 
maiden name was Clapham, while he was yet nine on 15 Feb. 1875. Amonff the best known 
a child, he was left to the care of his uncle, ' portraits of Blanchanl in character are two 
William Blanchard, long well known as the by De Wilde, one representing him as Sir 
nroprietor of the * York Chronicle,' bv whom Andrew Aguecheek in * Twelfth Night,' and 
he was reared with a tenderness seldom dis- the other as the ^larquis de Grand-Chateau, 
played even by a parent. In 1782 he was Better known, through engravings of them, 
placed in his uncle's office. He took such are two famous theatrical paintings. In the 
delight in Shakespeare that in 1785 here- < Scene from Love, Law, and Physic,' bv 
solved to become an actor. He joined Mr. George Clint, A.R.A., the original of whicli 
Welsh's company of travelling comedians at is preseri-eJl at the Garrick Club, lifelike por- 
Biixton. His first appearance was as Allan- traits are introduced of Liston as Lubin Log, 
a-Dale in M'Nally's * Kobin Hood.' For four Mathews as Flexible, Blanchard as Dr. Cam- 
vears he played under the name of Bentley, phor, and John Emery as Andrew ; while 
but from 1789 in his own name. He took m the scene from the'* Beggars Opera' the 
the parts of Achmet, Douglas, and even Ro- game artist has given all but speaking like- 
meo. As|)eme, of the * European Magazine,' nesses of William Blanchard as Peachum, of 
wrote of him at that period : * I knew John : Mrs. Davenport as Mrs. Peachum, and of Miss 
Kemble in 1779, and he was not then half so Maria Tn'e as Polly. Exact Iv a vear and a 
promising a performer as William Blanchard ' day after Blanchard's deatli his uncle died on 
appeared to me in 1790. Blanchard had more the very day on which he completed his 
fire, more nature, and more knowledge of the | eighty-seventh year, after having honourablv 
stage.' He next became a manager, opening conducted the ' York Chronicle ' for sixty- 
theatres at Penrith, Hexham, Barnard Castle, years as editor and proprietor. 

o2 
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[OxherryV Dramatic Biography, April 1826, 
iv. 271-82; Thespian Dictionary, p. 40; MS. 



monly known as Baron Tan Helmont. She 
was married on 26 April 1681 at St. Marj-le- 



notes from his younger son, E. L. Blanchard. j Savoy to Mr. Nathaniel Bland, then a mer- 
March 1884 ; Oeneste, vii. 609, passim through i chant of London and freeman of the Glovers' 



Company, hut who in 1692 succeeded his 
father, Kichard Bland, as lord of the manor 
of Beeston, near Leeds, Yorkshire, where he 
thenceforward resided. Of their six children 
all but two, Joseph and Martha, died in in- 
fancy. It appears from Thoresby's * Ducatus 



the rest of that and vols. viii. and ix. ; Annual 
Eogister, 1836, p. 221 ; Croker's Walk from Lon- 
don to Fulham, 1860, p. 81 ; Hunt's Critical Pis- 
says on the Performers of the London Theatres, 
pp. 122-4.] C. K. 

BLANCHARD, WILLIAM ISAAC frf. ^ .. . ,* * ^,^ ^, . ... . ,^-^ 
1796), stenographer, was the grandson of a Leodiensis' that Mrs. Bland wasalivem 1712. 
French refugee, who resided in England. He ^^? *» kilowiQ only by a phylactery in Hebrew 
became a professional shorthand ^Titer, and : ^'^tten at Thoresby's request for his ' Mu- 
practised his art in Westminster HaU from ; 8«uni Thoresbianum, to which Ae also pre- 
1767 till his death in 1796. His offices were at ' ^^^^^^ Turkish Commission. Dr. ^athamel 
4 Dean Street, Fetter Lane, and 10 Clifford's ^^^ describes the phylacterjr as a scroU of 
Inn. He was the inventor cftwo separate and Parchment ^in. broad and 15 in. loiifr, with 

distinct systems of stenography, the first of {T'i S^''^?''^.®® ?V i^v^'^i?^^' ^.";Hi 
which he published under the title of 'ACom- , J^^^ J ^^^' 7'' ^}^'* "^^ ^"^^ ^'^^?'^ 
plete System of Shorthand, being an improve- J^^^^ cunously written upon it m Hebrew.' 
ment upon all the authors whose systemshave , ^^^ taught Hebrew to her son and daughter, 
yet been made public ; is easy to be attained, [Ballard's Memoirs of Celebrated Ladies, ©d. 
andmay be read again at any distance of time 1752, p. 416; Thoresby*s Ducatus Leodiensis, 
with the greatest certainty; it being proi)erly P- 207; catalogue of his museum, pp. 69, 128; 
ada])ted to the Latin tongue, and all sorts of ^^' ^^ew's Rarities preserved at Gnsham Col- 
technical terms, will make it extremely use- i ^^6®» ^- ^^^^* P' ^^^-J ^ ^' B- 
ful for law, physic, or divinity,* Lond. 1779, i ^, . ,,„^ ,,^.,,^,^,.„,. ,, ^^ 
8vo, 16pp. and twoplates. This was followed I BLAND, HUMPHREY (1686 P-1763), 
by the explanation of a much more elaborate ^^ Bland siort. Queens County, IreLind, 
system in* The Complete Instructor of Short- general and colonel of tiie King's dragoon 
hand, upon principles applicable to the Euro- ^^^^ ^? ?, ^^T. writer, belonged to a 
pean languages; also to the technical terms ' family originally of 1 orkshire, settled m Ire- 
used by anatomists, and more comprehensive ^«"? **>?^^ leU, Accordmg to fragmentary 
and easy to write and to read than anv sys- notices m the published records of regiment* 
tern hitherto published,' Lond. 178(< 4to. of which he was colonel, he obtained hia first 
The method of stenography described in this commission on 4 Feb. 1704; made several 
last work was never practised to any extent, campaigns under Marlborough as Heutenant 
and it certainly does not deserve the extra vn- ^^^ captain m some regunent of horse ; and 
gant praise bestowed upon it by the author '^'^^^ wounded at the battle of AUnanara in 
of the 'Historical Account of Shorthand,' I ^"^^^ w*^i^s*;8frv^ng in Spam with the Royal 
which paKses under the name of James Henrv dragoons. The authority for these state- 
Lewis. Several trials taken in shorthand by ™®"^s is uncertain. In 1715, when Honey- 
Blanchard were published between 1775 and ^oods dragoons, the present 11th hussars. 
1791, including the trials of Admiral Kemyel i ^'^T^ ^^^^ ^^ Y^ssex, Bland was appointed 
and Home Tooke. I ni^jor in the regiment, and served with it in 
,„.,.,., , . , ^ J T-^ X J ^ ' the north of England during the Jacobite 
[Zcibigs Geschiehte und Literatur der Oe- j^^x v^ i».i^. in which he AnnftarR 
schwindschrtibkunst, 208; Rockwell's Teaching, | ^V^ro^nces ot tuat year, m wnicn He appears 

Pmctiee, and Lit. of Shorthand, 69; Phonotypic ^J^^^^ ^'^ <^"7<^"0^ VJ^ufT T/^ 
Journal, vi. 334; Lewis's Hist, of Shorthand, I SJ^T*'^* Among the Duke of Marlborough'. 

(ii.) 881, Ixvii. (i.) 436 * ^l^'^* are lists of * gentlemen and noblemen 



158-63; Gent. Mag. Ixv 

Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Biog. Diet. 



of distinction taken at Preston and carryed 



of Living Authors (1816), 30 ; Trial of the Dean ! ^ London by Major Bland,' which evidently 
of St. Asaph on the Prosecution of Wm. Jones refer to this period (see -Hi>f.ilfiSiS.Cbm»i.8f A 
(1783), 77 ; Shorthand (1883), ii. 11.] T. C. 1 J^eport). Subsequently he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the King's regiment of horse, now 
the King's dragoon guards, and while so em- 



BLAND, ELIZABETH (/. 1681-1712), 
celebrated for her knowledge of Hebrew, 
was the dnught er and heiress of Robert Fisher, 
of Long Acre, and was bom about the time 
of the jRestoitition. Her Hebrew teacher is 
said to have lx?en Francis van Helmont, com- 



ployed brought out his * Treatise on Disci- 
pline,' a work which went through many 
editions, and for the greater part of the 
century was the recognised text-book of drill 
and discipline in the British anny. Hif* 
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8taimch loyalty to the reigning house, no less 
than his undouhted military ability, appears 
to have gained him favour, and he was ap- 



dragoon guards (see Cannon, Hist. Rec. bth 
Dray, Gds.) 

Bland*8 * Treatise on Discipline * was first 



pointed, in succession, colonel of 36th foot i published in 1727 ; in the preface the author 
and of the 13th dragoons, then both on the ; describes it as intended to record the practice 
Irish establishment, and afterwards of the 3rd : followed in the recent campaigns, personal 
King*s Own dragoons, wliich regiment was knowledge of which even then was fast dying 
long known as Bland*s dragoons. He became out, and as being the only work on the sub- 
quartermaster-general at head-quarters in , ject of military discipline which had appeared 
1742, in succession to General John Arm- in the English language since the publication, 
strong, F.R.S., and in the same capacity made , fifty years before, of the Earl of Orrery's 
the campaigns in Flanders, in which he had a treatise, which by that time had become ob- 
horse shot under him at Dettingen, and much | solet«. The latest edition appeared in 1762, 
distinguished himself at Fontenoy. He held and is marked on the title-page as the ninth, 
a major-generars command under the Duke ' It contains, amongst other corrections and 
of Cumberland in the CuUoden campaign. I additions, some curious instructions for the 
In 1749 he was appointed governor of the drill and manoeuvre of the light troops ot 
town and garrison of Gibraltar, in succession i regiments of horse and dragoons, by Mr. 
to Lieutenant-general Hargreaves, and pro- Fawcett, an officer of Elliott light horse, 
ceeded thither with a special mission *to re- afterwards (General Sir W. Fawcett, adjutant- 
dress the civil grievances of which the inha- general of the forces. 

bitants of the city had complained' (Lansd, In a miscellaneous volume preserved among 
MSS. 1234). About the same time Ueneral i the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Mu- 
Bland and the master of the rolls were nomi- I seum, there is an autograph book of some 
nated to assess the costs and damages ordered fort^ pc^e^f which appears to have escaped the 
to be paid by General Anstruther in respect notice of historians of Gibraltar. It is de- 
of matters in the island of Minorca (DoD- scribedas 'An Account of Lieutenant-general 
DINGT0N*8 Jfe??ioir*,p. 119). In 1762 (General I Bland's Conduct during the time he was 
Bland was transferred to the colonelcy of the governor of Gibraltar, showing the methods 
King's dragoon guards, and in the same year he took to establish his majest3r's revenue, 
(Feb. 15) he was appointed governor of Edin- , the property of the inhabitants, and the civil 
burgh Castle, an office which he retained till police of the town in all its branches. With 
his death. On 17 Nov. 1753 he was appointed , the methods taken by him to cultivate a good 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland, understanding with his neighbours the bpa- 
The remainder of his life appears to have been niards and Moors. Written by himself for 
chiefly passed on his Irish property at Bland's the information of those who may succeed 
Fort. He died in London in 1763, without to this command. Given at Gibraltar 3rd 
issue, aged seventy-seven. There is a letter | day of May 1751 ' {Lansdowne MS. 1234, 
in the British Museum, addressed by his wife, p. 91). The work evinces a very compre- 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bland, to Lord Bute about | hensive grasp of administrative detail, civil 
the yearl762,which shows that some attempt as well as political, and was written, the 
was made to influence the political views of author states, ' tliat his successors may not 
the veteran general by measures then only too labour under the same disadvantage as him- 
common. * I abhor the thought of shocKing self, to find everything in confusion, and no 
Mr. Bland with the mean and indelicate pro- information of any kind left to guide them.' 
posal mentioned,' writes the kdy ; / and if it [Carlisle's Collections for a Hist, of Ancient 
should please his majesty to deprive him of , Family of Bland (London, 1826) ; Cannon's Hist, 
the emnloyments he has the honour to hold, Records Ist Dnvr. Gds., 3rd. 11th, 13th Drags., 
which I flatter myself, from the king's infinite 36th Foot'; Lmsilowne and Add. MSS. at supra ; 
goodness and humanity and Mr. Bland's long Homo Office, Mil. Entry Books, 1 700-50 ; Bhmd's 
and well-intended services, will not be the , Treatise on Discipline, various wis.; Scots Mag. 
case, I will not expose my reputation to the 1749, 1752. 1753, 1764.] H. M. C. 

censure of the world by accepting any mer- 
cenary consideration for the purpose ' {Add. I BLAND, JOHN {d. 1555 ), Marian martyr, 
MSS. 5726 C. f. 45). Mrs. Bland, who is was born at Sedbergh on the north-west 



described in a note upon the letter as * sister- 
in-law to the late Lord Stair,' survived her 
husbemd many years, and died at Isleworth, 
at a very advanced age, on 14 Oct. 1816, the 
same day as her late husband's nephew and 
coheir, General Thomas Bland, colonel 5th 



border of Yorkshire, was educated by Dr. 
Lupton, provost of Eton, and took the de- 
gree of M. A. at Cambridge University. He 
was for some time a * bringer-up of youth, 
perhaps in the school of Furness Abbey, one 
of his pupils being Edwin Sandys, afterwards 
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archbishop of York. Eventually he entered flourished pieces of penmanship for George 
the ministry and became rector of AdLsham . Bickhams * Universal Penman' (Masset. 
in Kent. ( )n Mary's accession his church- part ii. p. '27). In 1739, after thirteen years 
warden, heading the papists in his parish, I with mt. A\'atts, he established himself in 
procured in December 1553 a priest from a Birchin Lane as an accountant and a viti ting- 
neighbouring parish to say mass. Bland in- master. In 1740 another writing-master, 




appeared. In 1744 Bland relinqi 
and in May 15o4, having spent ten weeks in othce in Birchin Lane, and opened an academy 

SrLson, was examined before Harpsfield, arch- in Bishopsgate Street, and he continued at 
eacon of Canterbury, and Collins, the com- the head of that till he died, 21 Jan. 1749-50, 
missary of Cardinal Pole. This examination aged 47. He was buried in St. Martin Out> 
and many others led to no result, and for , wich Church, at the end of Threadneedle 
some ten months Bland was kept in close Street. Bland s * Essay on Writing ' was 
confinement * within the bar amongst the republished in 1803. 

felons, and irons upon our arms.' His chief ' pjassey's Origin and Progress of Letters, 
enemy was Thomeden, suffragan bishop of part ii.. article* John Bland;* Preface to Bland's 
Dover, who sunerseded him in his living, own Esjwy on Writing, 1730; Preface to Joseph 
Both Collins and Thomeden had turned with Champion's Penmanship, 1740.] J. H. 

the times, and Bland was able to rt^mind 

them both to their faces publiclyhow he had BLAND, JOHN (d. 1788), dramatist, 
heard them make profession of the opinions i as the author of a solitary dramatic produc- 
they were now persecuting. After manv *ion» ^^t' * Song of Solomon,' in seven scenes, 
and tedious examinations, in which Bland , printed in8vo in 1760. He is therein styled 

faUantly held his foes at bay, he finally, in : » gentleman, and is described as living in 
une 1555, confessed his denial, firstly, of Portiwol Lane, Gray s Inn Lane, where he is 
the coriK)ral presence ; secondly, of the le- ' prepared to give lessons in the art of punc- 
galitv of administration of the sacraments in tuation by the accent pints m the Hebrew 
an unknown tongue ; and, thirdly, of the , code. The ' Biographia Dramatica ' asserts 
legality of administration of the eucharist in ^^a^ he died^at his house at Deptford about 
one kind J he was consequently condemned, November 1 ^88, 

and on 12 Julv 1555 burned at Canterbury, [Baker's Biog. Dramat. ; Egerton's Theatrical 
along with John Sheterden, vicar of Kolveu- Remembrancer, 1788; Gilliland's Dramatic 
den, and two laymen, John Prankish and Mirror, 1808.] J. K. 

Humfrey Middleton. 

ry • A.tc 1 ^ ^ . Q. ' M BLAND, MAMA THERESA (1709- 

iroxes Acts ami Monuments: Strypes Me- ,000 v t ^ ^i i ux i? t*. i- 

inorial«. iii. 211 ; Allen's History of Yorkshire, \^'^)' ^■o^'']'!*' ^»» *.''« daughter of Italian 

jjj 357 1 R B Jews named Komanzim. Her parents came 

to London soon after their daughter's l)irth, 

BLAND, JOHN (1702-1750), writing- and in the spring of 1773, through the influ- 

master, was bom 17 Aug. 1702 in Crutched- ence of a hairdresser named Cady, obtained an 

friars, London, his father being a clerk in engagement for their child at Hughes's Riding 

the Victualling Office, Tower Ilill (Massey, School. Her vocal talent developed at a very 

Oriffin and Ih-of/re/is of Letterj^y 'part ii.y. 2b). early age, and after singing at the Royal 

About 1710 John Bland was put to >Vest- Circus she was engaged by Daly for the 

minster School, where he stayed four years, Dublin Theatre, where she sang with great 

and then, returning to the city, he became a success. In 1782, on the retirement of Mrs. 

pupil of a Mr. Snell, Foster Lane. About Wrighten, she was engaged at Drury Lane to 

1717 betook a clerkship in the Custom-house take her parts, which were those known as 

(his ov,'n Essay on Writhuf^ 1730, preface), * singing chambermaids.' Miss Romanzini's 

where he staved nine years, and where he first appearance at Drury Lane took place 




pui 

copy-plates. In 1726 he l^ecame writing- pool, and sang there with such success, both 
master in Mr. William AVatts's Academy in ; on the stage and at concerts, that she refused 
Littlo Tower Street, and thence, in 1730. he to return to Drury Lane unless her salary 
issued the * Essay on AVriting,' his preface were raised. The management declining to 
being dated 13 Jan. 1729-30. About the ; grant her request, after waiting a few weeks, 
same time Bland prepared five elaborately she came back to London and resumed her 
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place at Drury Lane. On 21 Oct. 1790 she ' ated B.A. in 1808, as second wrangler and 
was married to Bland, a brother of Mrs. Jor- Smith's prizeman. He was afterwards 
dan of Drury Lane Theatre, and an act or of no elected fellow (5 April 1808) and tutor of 
g^eat distinction. Mrs. Bland remained at- I his college, and acted as moderator (1814, 
tached to the Drury Lane company for the 1815, 1816) and public examiner (1817- 
gjeater part of her life, but she also sang at | 1818) in mathematics. He became rector of 

^ . * — - - jreben- 

len he 
the 

She also sang for several seasons at Vauxhall. ' lloyal Society, of the Society of Antiquaries, 
In 1824 she be^an to exhibit symptoms of; anJof the Astronomical Society. He died in 
imbecility, whicn developed into a kind of' 1868. His chief works are: 1. 'Geometrical 
melancholy madness. On 5 July 1824 a | Problems . . . from the first six books of Eu- 

Sirformance was given for her benefit at clid . . . with the elements of Plane Tri- 
rui^ Lane, which produced (together with I tonometry,* Cambridge, 1819, 2nd edit. 1821, 
a public subscription) about 800/. The money '3rd edit. 1827. 2. 'Algebraical Problems,' 
was handed over to Lord Egremont, who i a very popular schoolbook, first published in 
allowed her an annuity of 80/. She lived [ 1812, 9th edit. 1849. 3. *The Elements of 
for the rest of her life with a family named Hydrostatics,' 1824, 1827. 4. * Annotations 
Western, at the Broadway, Westminster, on the Historical Books of the New Testa- 





whom It was said that she had treated badly, | ^^^ ^f ^j^^ ^j^^ ^^ ^j^ B^^ j^^ Cat. ; 

left her some yeare earlier and went to Bauer's Register of St. John's College, ed. Mayor, 

America, where he died. Mrs. Bland s voice i. 312, 314 ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ix, 218.] 
was a mezzo-soprano of very sweet quality. 

ar^uTdTsirs Jr„Lri^^^^^^ blyi>,robert ium-im, the 

anl free from any blemish of style pr taste. ^^«'! Phy^cian was the son of an .rttorney at 
In person 
acting wai 
following 



U\f'J); 'Jit as 311SS i>iotaDie m tne 'ijaars : , 1 • Vi- j -^ 1 • j T- i. 

I^t Stake,' by De Wilde (published 23 June ^^"' ""f^ P ^^'i^ department acquired so high 
1795); 3, as Xina in the 'Prisoner' (^^ , a reputation that he was engaged to wn^^ 

; 4 and 5, as Mary Ann ^^ V^,^^lSf ^" T^^^^^^^^^^ 




had two sons: Charles, a tenor singer, who "'^"^^/^'^ ** /S,"*^ V • ^""^'^^f "\^'i« 

was the originalOberon in Weber's oPer;,and ^om Infancy oTwent^^^^ He 

James, a bass, who began life as Sn opera P"^'^^^^ ^^ 1 / 94 M^bservations on Human 

singer but was afterwards better knowi as ""f Comparative Parturition,' and he was 

anSctor of burlesque, and who died at the f'"" \l^ f j^^l^ of ^Proverbs chiefly taken. 

Strand Theatre on^ 17 July 18(51. ^T«^ *^^ ^^.^»*, ''[ ^iT'^i?'^ "^'i^ Eiplaua- 

•^ tions ; and illustrated bv Examples Irom the 

[Ann. Register, Ixxx. 197 ; Georgian Era, iv. Spanish, Italian, French, and English Lan- 

297; Genet's Hist of the Stage vi. 424 ix. guages,' 2 vols., 1814. He died at Leicester 

240; Musical World. 19 and 26 Jan. 1838; g^^utre on 29 June 181(5. 
Thespian Magazine, 1. 298; (jent. Mag. 1790, *._, __ , ..,««,,,, 

956; Kelly's Reminiscences, ii. 80 ; information ^ [f J?Vi % 'JflT«r'^oi'c ^?v^ 'Z?^ «"^* 

from Mr. W. H. Husk.] W. B. S. J^.^l 9^"- °^, ^^y^' (1878), 11. 365 ; A\ att s B.bl. 

■• I Bnt. 1. 120.] 

BLAND, MILES (1786-1868), mathema- BLAND, ROBERT (1779 P-1825), the 

tician, bom in 1786, was educated at St. younger, classical scholar, son of Robert Bland 

John's College, Cambridge, where he gradu- [q.v.J,wa8 bom about 1779. He was educated 
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at Harrr>w and at IVmhroke Coll*f]?e, Cam- Latin letter against Bland addressed to Lord 
brid^*;, wher*; h»? ^fnuiiiat«fd B. A. in l602. On Burghlej, and signed br fifty members of the 
leavuifr Cambridge h*^^nt^r»fd holy oniers, and senate; but the opposition failed. In 1589 
became an ai»9istant-ma.^ter at Harrow. After he was chaplain to John^ Lord St. John, 
some years he re#i^ed his mastership, and baron of Bletsoe. In 1591 he proceeded 
was engagM as reader and preacher at .«ome B.D., about 1594 became sub-«dmoner to 
Londr>n chapels. Later he was appointed Queen Elizabeth, and on 29 Oct. 1602 was 
minister to t he English church at Amsterdam ; collated to a canonry in the church of Peter- 
but * the circumstances of the times not per- borough. He died at the end of 1001, and 
mitting him to fulfill the objects of his ap- was buried at King's Cliffe, Northampton- 
point ment/ he came back to England, and shire. He published in 1589 a sermon on 
received, in 1618, the curacy of ftittlewell, 1 Timothv it. 1-2, under the title of * A 
Essex, which he exchanged in 1810 for the Baite for Momus, so called upon occasion of 
curacy of Kenil worth. He died at Learning- a sermon at Bedford iniuriously traducc^d hj 
ton 12 March 1825, leaving a widow and the factions. Now not altered but augmented, 
nine children. As a classical scholar and With a briefe Patrocinie of the lawfull use 
teacher he was much esteemed in his day. of Philosophic in the more serious and sacred 
His * Elements of Latin Hexameters and studie of diuinitie. By Tobie Bland, Chap- 
Pentameters,' which has been frequently re- laine to the right Honourable John, Lord 
printed, is still a useful manual of instruc- Saint John, Baron of Bletsoe/ 4to, black 
tion ; and his * Translations, chiefly from the letter. In a marginal note the author makes 
Greek Antliology, with Tales and Miscel- mention of his * larger Apologie of Philo- 
laneous Pr)ems,* 180(5, 8vo, attracted con- sophie in a former treatise. But the ' former 
siderable notice. Bland^s other works are : treatise' is not extant, and perhaps was not 

1. * Edwy and Elgiva, poems,' 1808, 8vo. published. Some quaint proverbs occur in 

2. * The Four Slaves of Cythera, a Poetical the * Baite for Momus.' 

Romance,' 1809, 8vo. 3. *A Collection of [Lanadowne MS. 46, art. 65-7; Bridge's 
the Most Beautiful Poems of the Minor Northamptonshire, ii. 664 ; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. 
Pfiets of Oretfce,' 1813, 8vo. 4. * Collections Hardy, ii. 643 ; Cooper's Athenae CaDtabrigieosss, 
from the Greek Anthology,' &c. 1813, 8vo. ii. 395; Baite for Momus, 1589; Ameses Typog. 
6. A translation, made in conjunction with , Antiq. (Herbert), 1176.] A. H. fi. 

Miss Plumptre, of the * Memoirs of Baron j 

(le Grimm ' and *Diderot,' 2 vols. 1813, 8yo. i BLAND, WILLIAM (1789-1868), 
Byron complimented Bland in ^ English Australian statesman, was bom in London 
Bardfl and Scotch Reviewers.* Some mte- 5 Nov. 1789. He was son of Robert Bland 
resting lett^'rs of Bland's are printed in* Me- the elder [q. v.], and brother of Robert 
moirs of Francis Hodgson,' i. 232-249. , Bland, classical scholar [q. v.] Bland is 

^ ^ ,-..,>. I said to have been educated at the Mer- 
[ .ent. Mag. xct. M6; Hodgson s Memoirs; ^^^jj^ Xavlors' School, but his name does 

^*^^J ^' ^' ^' not appear in the Rev. C. J. Robinson's 

register of that institution. His father was 

BLAND, TOBIAS (1503 ?-l 004), divine, his instructor in medicine and surgery; 

bom in or about 15(i3, matriculated as a when scarcely nineteen he was admitted, at 

sizar of l*t*nibr(>ke Hall, Cambridge, in De- an examination held by the Royal College of 

ct*mlx'r 1576, and took his bachelor's degree Surgeons for the naval medical services, a 

in 1580-1. He migrated to Corpus Christi surgeon 5th rate 6 Jan. 1809, and soon after 

College in 1581, and was shortly afterwards received an appointment in tiie TOjal navy. 

accuHcd of (r()m]>oHing a libi>l against the The vessel to which he was assigned sailed 




thus : * In the name of the father, the sonn, quarrel w^hen the ship neared the Persian 
and the old wilFe.' Certain passages of the (julf, and a duel took place as soon ss they 
libel wen* strongly 8U8]H*cted to refer to Sir reached the land, in which the purser was 
Francis Walsingham. Bland confessed his fatally wounded. An insinuation of unfair- 
fault U'fore the master, fellows, and scholars, ness on the part of Lieutenant William Ran- 
wluTfUpon ht'Wtts* put toshameof syttingin dall led to a second duel, in which neither 
the Htoelts,' and was afterwards expelled from ■ principal was hurt ; but both were arrested, 
the colleii^e. In 1584 great opposition wa and subsequently tried at Calcutta and 
shown when he wished to take his master' sentenced to seven vears' transportation, 
degree. Among the Lansdowne MSS. is Bland w^as exiled to Sydney, where he ar- 
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rived in 1814, and seven or eight months I was consecrated bishon of Oxford in 1606, was 
later began to practise his profession, a free : nominated dean of the Chapel Koyal soon 
pardon naving in the meantime been granted i afterwards, and in 1071 was translated to the 
to him. Whilst smarting under domestic ' see of Worcester, where he died 9 July 1075. 
affliction, Bland libelled Governor Lach- , It is related that when the Duchess of York 
Ian Macquarie, was tried, fined 60/. and im- (daughter of his patron. Lord Clarendon) 
prisoned for twelve months in Paramatta gaol, was dying. Dr. Blandford went to see her. 
On his release he devoted himself in Australia ' The duke ^afterwards James II) meeting the 
to public affairs and philanthropic projects. • bishop in tne drawing-room told him that she 
He appears to have been in England aft;er had been reconciled to the Iloman catholic 
this period, as he was passed by the Royal church, when the bishop said he made no 



CoUc^ of Surgeons as a naval assistant sur- 
geon 2 May 1 823, and as a naval surgeon 



doubt but that she would do well, since she 
was fully convinced, and did it not out of any 



7 July 1826. Next to W^illiam Charles worldly end; and he afterwards went into 

Wentworth, Australia is indebted to Bland the room to her, and made her a short chris- 

for the political institutions she now einoys. tian exhortation, suited to the condition she 

His energetic action as a member ot uie was in, and then departed (Xj/co^Jamtf*//, 

Patriotic Association, his letters to Charles ed. Clarke, i. 452, 453). 
Buller M.P., on the indefeasible rights of ^^^.^ j^^^^ q^^^ ^gjj^^^ ... j229, 1258, 

the colonists, and his attention to the pubLc j^ "-gi^^ ggQ, 861, 897, and Life of WiK)d, p. xliv ; 

chanties, famed for him a deserved popu- Godwin, De Prosnlibus (Richardson). 474. 647; 

larity, which resulted m his return 16 June Egerton MS. 806 ; Lansd. MS. 986 ff. 120. 121 ; 

1843 as one of the members for Sydney to Chambers's Worcestershire Biography. 184 ; Le 

the first elective leg[islature m New South Neve's Fasti, i. 449, ii. 606, iii. 67, 478, 578.] 
Wales. On his retirement in 1848, conse- T. C. 



quent on his defeat by Mr. Lowe (the present 
Viscount Sherbrooke), he devoted himself to 



BLANDIE or BLANDY, WILLLiM 



the practice of his profession, and to those i ( /?. 1580), author, bom at Newbury, Berk- 
philanthropic labours which endeared him to I shire, was educated at Winchester College ; 
nimdreds of his fellow-colonists. He died was elected a probationer fellow of New Col- 
auddenly at his residence, 28 College Street, ; lege, Oxford, on 8 June 1563, and was ad- 
Sydney, 21 July 1868, and was buried in the mitted B.A. 3 July 1566. Soon afterwards 
necropolis. , he was removed from his fellowship by the 

[Beaton's Australian Dictionary of Dates ', Bishop of Winchester on account of his 
(1879),pp. 18-19 ;IlIu8tratedNew8 of the World, Strong popish leanings. He then went to Lon- 
iv. 68 (1869), with portrait ;* Carlisle's History ! don and joined the 5liddle Temple, where he 
of the Family of Bland (1826), pp. 236-47.1 I became * fellow.' He appears to have served 

G. C. B. in the Low Countries witn the English army 
I in 1580. He was the author of: 1. * The 

BLANDFOBD, WALTER, D.D. (1619- . Five Books of the Famous, Learned, and Elo- 
1675), bishop successivelv of Oxford and | quent Man, Hieronimo Osorius [Osorio da 
Worcester, was the son of Walter Blandford, ; Fonseca, bishop of Silvesl, contayning a di^ 
and was bom at Melbury Abbas, Dorsetshire, : cussion of Ciuill and C)nristian Nooilitie,' 
in 1619. He became a ser\'itor of Christ 1 1576,dedicated*atNewberie, 6day of April,* 
Church, Oxford, in 1635, was admitted a ' to the Earl of I^icester. 2. * The Castle or 
scholar of Wadham CoUeji^ in 1638, took the , Picture of PoUicy, shewing forth most liuely 
degrees in arts, and was in 1644 admitted a j the face, body, and partes of a common- 
fellow of the latter college. The fact that he j wealth, the duety .... of a perfect .... 
was not ejected by the parliamentary visitors ; souldiar, the martiall feates late done by our 
in 1648 shows, in Wood^s opinion, * that he ... . nation, under the conduct of ... . 
did either take the covenant or submit to : J. Noris, Gecerallof thearmyof the states in 
them.' About this time he was appointed : Friesland. . . . Handled in manner of a Dia- 
chaplain to John, Lord Lovelace of Hurley, logue betwixt Gefferay Gate and AVilliam 
Berlishire. In 1(^9 he was elected warden | BUindy, souldiars,' 1581, dedicated to Sir 
ofWadham College, and iu the following year | Philip Sidney. An undated volume on an- 
created D.D. At this period he was chaplain ! cient chronologj', by Adam and William 
to Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Cla- , Blandy, fellows of Pembroke CJollege, Ox- 
rendon, who obtained for him a prebend in the ford, has been erroneously ascribed to this 
church of Gloucester and a chaplainship in , WUliam Blandy. The book was certainly 
ordinarv to the king. In 1662-3 he ser^^ea the , published early in the eighteenth century, 
office of vice-chancellor of the university. He Adam Blandy proceeded fi.A. at Oxford m 
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1704 and M.A. in 1707. William proceedetl ' BLANE, Sib GILBERT (1740-1834), 
B.A. in 1708 and M.A. in 1711, and died in physician, was the fourth son of Mr. Gilbert 
17«%. They were probably descendants of Blane of Blanefield, Ayrshire, where he was 
the earlier William Blandv, and sons of bom on 29 Aug. (0. S.) 1749. At the age of 
Adam Blandy of Letcombe tlegis, Berkshire fourteen he was sent to the university of Ldin- 
(Berry's Berkshire Genealoffiesy 144). I burgh, being at first intended for the church, 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 428 ; Oxford I ^"i ^»« ultimately led to study medicine. 
Register (Oxf. Hist. Soc), i. 264 ; Brit. Mus. , After spending five years in the faculty of 
Cat.; f»ee Notes and Queries, 8th ser., iii. 67, arte, and five more in that of medicine at Edm- 
119; Hunter 8 MS. Cliorua Vatum.] S. L. L. 1 burgh, he took the degree of M.D. in the uni- 

' versity of Glasgow on 28 Aug. 1778. During 

BLANDY, MARY (d, 1752), murderess, ' ^i» studentship he was elected one of the 
wa8theonlychildofFranci8Bbindy,attomev, ^^l^^^"^^ of tEe(Studente') Medical Sweety 
of Henley-on-Thames, who had iid that he of Edinburgh. On leaving Edinbuiyh Blane 
could leave her a fortune of 10,000/. An ^^^ ^ London fimushed with introduc- 
officer in the marines, named William Ilenrj- Vx^^?- tt ^® ^^^^^ ^' CuUeI^ to Dr. 
Cranstoun, son of William, fifth Lord Crans- , V\ illiam Hunter, who recommended him as 
toun, proposed to marry her. The father ob- P"v*te physician to Lord Holdemesse, and 
jected, suspecting Cranstoun to be already afterwards m the same capacity to Admiral 
married. He had, in fact, married .\nne Rodney, who was then sailing on his notable 
Murray in 1745. Hereupon Cranstoun in- expedition to the West Indies in L 79. 
duced Miss Bkndy to administer arsenic in , f^*?® won Rodney's ffood opinion by his pro- 
small doses to her father. He died aft^r some , fessional skill and alsol)y his personal bravery, 
months on 14 Aug. 1761. Miss Blandy was ' "^'^^ ^'^ shown m conveying the admirals 
tried at Oxford on 3 March 1752, convicted ^^^^^^ "^^^ ^^f i? * dangerous emergency 
upou strong evidence, inci 
father's physician, Anthony 

and haneed on 6 April 175l. ..>»v^»>,^....v,» , , ,^. ^ . _- , , .. 

was aroSsed at the time, especially bv the pa- ^l^* "^ th® ''".'' ,^.*"T^°?*?, England ^nth 
thetic circumstance that the father, "when he Admirallrencis W. Uiam Brake m the ronng 
knew himself to l)e dying bv his daughter's ' "^ ^^^S. He was present at six general en- 
hands, only pitied her and tried to prevent , gaKements, and wrote an account, which wm 
her committing herself. He appears to have PuWwhed, of the great victory over the French 
thought that she mistook the Jwison which ?f J •^Ti'^""'*« ^"T * / <^9""%^« Grasse on 
she il>ceived from Cranstoun for a potion in- ' i?^P,"f \^,*.^- "/also furnished materials for 
tended to win his favour to the match. This ^""^y ' ^'*^, ?f Ko^ney. and took part m a 
view was suggested at the trial andsolemnlv ' controversy which subsequently arose respect- 
asserted by Miss Blandy at her death, but is ' '"?.*>»»* great admirals origmabty in intro- 
inconsisteiit with manv facts brought out in ?"<="»,? "to naval warfare tlie manoeuvre of 
evidence. Cranstoun ewaiK-d, but died 2 Dec. ' breaking the line. Tliese, with numy other 
1752. It was remarked as a strange coin- circumstances, show the intimate friendship 
cidence that a banker in the Strund? named '^•"^j' «"*^?^ '^t^**" ^lane and his com- 
GiUingham Coo,w, received, as lord of the ' ""nder. -rhe officers of the West Lidia fleet 
manor at Henley, the forfeiture of two fields | a!«<>ina*ed their appreciation of Blane s ser- 
belongingto Mi.ss Blandv and of a malthouse vices by unanimously recommending him to 
belonging to Miss Jeffervs, who on 28 March ' !*'« «di?iralty for a special recompense, which 
1752 was hanged for the murder of her uncle •>« ^^^^f 'n the form of a pension from the 
at Walthumstow. ^'"^n- ^^ ^ ' ^}C^V' IJodney ^w compelled 

bv the state of his health to come home for 

[Trjal of Mary Blandy for the Munltr of her a'time, Blane accompanied him. and took the 
Father, &c.. 1752 rtpruitod in H.mell s State opportunity of being admitted as licentiate 

T,T« • "t"' < I V V 1 7'^, "^.'nf , -■;' »f tbe College of Physicians on 3 Dec. 1781. 
1768, p. /7 ; bent. Mag. for 17o2, pp. 108, 1«2, ■ . returned to the AVest India stAtion earlv 
188 ; Universal .Magazine for Juno 17^2 ; Ix-ttcr .""'.Z""™®'* ^° ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^'""* station early 

from a Clergyman to Mi.ssltlamly, with her own "* J;.' "' . , . , -r., , , ■ ., 

Narrative, 1732; Miss Ulandys own Account, . The services which Blane rendered while 

AcLomlon. 1752; An Answer to Miw Blandy "s m medical charge ot the West India fleet. 

Nnrnitive; A Candid Appeal to the Public oon- and the reforms which, firmly supported by 

cerning, &c., 1752; Horace Walpole's Letters llodney,he was able to introduce, were indeed 

(Cunningham), ii. 281, 286, 290. 306, 312, 346 ; of the most signal importance, not only to the 

Nute8andQneries,9thser., iii. 67, 119; Douglas's efficiency of that fleet, but as inaugurating 

{Scotch Peerage, i. 868.] L. S. a new era in the sanitary condition of the 
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navy. Before his time scurvy prevailed to ! In 1785 Blane was appointed physician 
a lamentable extent among seamen, so that ' extraordinary to the Prince of Wales, on the 
important naval operations often failed from recommendation of the Duke of Clarence, 
this cause alone. Fevers and other diseases with whom he had become acquainted in 
arising from infection and the unhealthy his naval career ; and afterwaras became 
state of ships also caused great mortality. I physician to the prince's household and his 
Blane, in a memorial presented to the ad- i physician in ordinary. In 1785 also he pro- 
miralty on 13 Oct. 1781, showed that one duced the first edition of his work on the 
man in seven died from disease on the West ; diseases of seamen, which passed through 
India station in one year. He suggested several editions and attained the position of 
certain precautions, especially relating to the | a medical classic. 

supply of wine, fresh fruit, and other provi- His court and hospital appointments, with 
sions, adapted to prevent scurvy, ana also other connections, appear to have prociured 
advocated the enforcement of stricter disci- Blane a large practice, but he was more 
pline in sanitary matters on board ship. In , especially known for his services in public 
a second memorial (16 July 1782) he points affairs, naval, military, and civil, 
out the great improvement effected by the In 1795 he was appointed one of the com- 
carrying out of these suggestions, the annual missioners for sick and wounded seamen, a 
mortality being reduced to one in twenty, body which was virtually the medical board 
The health of the fleet during the latter part for the navy, and held this position till the 
of Rodney's command was indeed remarkably < reduction of the naval and military esta- 
good, and greatly contributed to its successes, blishments aft^r the peace of Amiens in 1802, 
as was generously acknowledged by the com- I when his services were rewarded with a 
xnander himself in the following words : — ' doubling of his former pension. 



' To his (Dr. Blane's) knowledge and atten- 
tion it was owing that the English fleet was, 
notwithstanding their excessive fatigue and 
constant service, in a condition always to 
attack and defeat the public enemy. Iji my 
own ship, the Formidable, out of 900 men, 
not one was buried in six months.' 

In 1780 Blane brought out a small book 
' On the most effectual means for preserving 
the Health of Seamen, particularly in the 
Royal Navy.' Later on, m 1798, his recom- 
mendation of lemon-juice as a preventive of 



His advice was frequently sought by the 
government and other authorities on sanitary 
and medical matters. Thus in 1799 the 
Turkey Company, which then controlled the 
whole of the Levant trade, consulted him 
about the quarantine regulations for the 
prevention of the unportation of pla^e from 
the Mediterranean, and he was called upon 
by the government to draw up, in conjunc- 
tion witn other eminent physicians, the rules 
which formed the basis of the Quarantine 
Act of 1799. When the armv returned from 



the scurvy to Admiral Sir Alan G^ardner, Egypt, it was transported under regulations 
one of the lords of the admiralty, produced drawn up by Blane to guard against the 
such good results as led to the issuing in | danger of introducing the plague into this 
1795 of regulations for the universal use of ' country. The Home Office consulted him on 
this article in the navy. Though Blane was | a variety of subjects : on the means of keep- 
by no means the discoverer of this remedy, ing contagious fevers out of prisons, on the 
which had been known for more than a cen- I mortality which arose from the same cause 
tury, and had been strongly recommended ; in ships which carried convicts to Botany 
by Dr. Lind and others, he was the means of I Bay, &c. The board of control sought his 
introducing those regulations which have en- aid in framing improved regulations for the 
tirelybanish^dscurvy from the queen's ships. ' medical service in India. Hardly anv de- 
Shortly after Blane's return to England [ partment of state failed to resort to Blane's 
a vacancy occurred for a physician at St. advice on one occasion or another. But the 
Thomas's Hospital, and as ne was now re- ! most important emergency on which he was 
solved to practise in London, he became a called upon to advise the government was 
candidate. The influence of Lord Rodney, | in connection with the disastrous Walclieren 
who after his brilliant victories was one expedition. It was felt that the critical 
of the most popular men in England, was | situation of the army, owing chiefly to the 
warmly exerted on his behalf. In a letter to ravages of disease, was emmently a ques- 
one of the governors Rodney bore the gene- I tion requiring medical knowledge and ex- 
rous testimony to Blane's merits which has perience. The army medical board (con- 

sician-general, the surgeon- 
inspector-general) had lost 



already been quoted. After a sharp contest I sisting of the physician-general, the surgeon- 
Blane was elected, on 19 Sept. 1788, by 98 general, and the inspector-gene 



votes to 84. He held this omce for twelve 
years, resigning it in 1795. 



the confidence of the government , first tlirough 
having failed to foresee the dangers arising 
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from theimhealthme8softhe8eatofwar,and : intended to show the fisdlacies which beset 
then by their supineness in meeting the crisis, medical inquiriesi contains a good deal of 
eachmemberof the board excusing himself on common sense with some philosophical pe- 
yarious pretexts from proceeding to the scene dantrj. Of his other dissertations the most 
of action (see report of evidence given before a important are : * On the Gomparatiye Health 
committee of the whole House of Commons, of the British Navy from 1779 to 1814 
1810). Under these circumstances the War . (* Medico-Ohirur^cal Transactions/ vol. vL 
Office sent out Blane to report; and when it 1816); 'Observations respecting Intermittent 
was decided, chiefly on medical grounds, to •• Fevers, the cause of the sickness of the army 
recall the expedition, he was charged with in Walcheren, &c.' (ib, voL iii. 1812) ; * On 
the arrangements for bringing home the sick the Comparative Prevalence and Mortality 
and wounded. of different Diseases in London ' (id. toL iv. 

This perhaps unprecedented instance of 1813). He wrote also : ' Observations on 
employing a naval medical officer in the the Diseases of Seamen,' London, Byo, Ist 
work of the army department undoubtedly ed. 1785, 2nd ed. 1790, 3rd ed. 18(X3 (with a 
raised Blane^s reputation, whether or no pharmacopoeia for the naval service). ' Ele- 
(which does not appear) it may have given ments of Medical Logick,' London, 1819, 8vo, 
rise to any jealousy. He was at once liberally 2nd ed. 1821, 3rd ed. 1826. Select Disserta- 
rewarded and thanked, and received the tions on Medical Science collected,' London, 
honour of a baronetcy from the prince regent 1822, 8vo, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1833, including 
on 26 Dec. 1812. ^ those quoted above with others, namely : ' On 

On the accession of Geor^ IV Blane be- Muscular Motion ' (the Croonian Lecture 
came one of his physicians m ordinary, and read before the Ployal Society, 18 and 20 Nov. 
filled the same omce in the next reign. Con- 1788) ; ' On the True Value and Present State 
sultations on medico-political questions and of Vaccination ' (also in ' Med.-Chir. Trans.' 
compensatory honours flowed in upon Blane voL x. 1819) ; ' On the Mechanical Compies- 
from foreign countries. The emperor of sion of the Head in Hydrocephalus ; ' ' On 
ilussia, the king of Prussia, and the president ' the Yellow Fever,' &c., &c. 'Statement of 
of the United States sought his aavice and the Progressive Improvement in the ^alth 
acknowledged his ser\'ices. In 1821 the of the Rojal Navy at the end of the eighteenth 
medical omcers of the navy presented him i and beginning of the nineteenth century,' 
with a piece of plate. In 1829 he founded | London, 1830, 8vo. * Warning to the PubUc 
a prize medal for the best journal kept by on the Cholera of India,' London, 1831, 8vo. 
the surgeons of the royal navy. He was a . * Reflections on the Present Crisis of Public 
fellow of the Royal Society, a member of the . Affairs,* 1831, 8vo, &c. 

?'''io?J^?P'^'V°®',^?^,^^^®''^®^M^.^'^^*- ' [Authentic Memoirs of Physicians and Sur- 
In 1821 Blane 8 health began to fail, but not geons, 2nd ed. 1818, p. 136; London Medical 
seriously till 1834. He died on 20 June 1834 Gazette, 1834, xiv. 459, 483 ; Oent. Mag. 1835, 
at his house in Sackville Street. An un- . p. 93 ; Mundy's Life of Rodney, 2 vols. London, 
finished portrait of him hy Sir M. A. Shee is i 1830; Munk*s Coll. of Phys. (1878), ii. 825; Ar- 
in the College of Physicians. He married, . chives of St. Thomas's Hospital; Blane's Works.] 



1 1 July 1786, the only daughter of Mr. Abra- ! J. F. P. 

ham ( iardiner, and nad six sons and three : 

daughters. He was succeeded in the title \ BLANEFORDE, HEXRY (/L 1330), 
by his third son, Hugli Seymour Blane; the chronicler, was a monk of St. Albans. A 
two elder died previously. fragment of his chronicle has been preserved. 

Blane was undoubtedly a man of great Beginning with the year 1323 he possibly 
original force of character, aua n© became j intended to continue the work of TroKelowe, 
a very completely equipped physician. He , which ends at 1330. What we have of his 
united in an uncommon dewee adequate chronicle, however, ends in 1324, though it 
scholarship and considerable dialectical skill contains a reference to an event of 1326. The 
with scientific acumen and great administra- | only manuscript of Blaneforde now known to 
tive capacity. He does not appear to have j exist is in the British "Mixseum {Cotton MSS.^ 
made any reputation as a hospital teacher, | Claudius, D. vi.) In this Blaneforde's chro- 
but his books are well written and full of , nicle follows the ' Annals of Trokelowe ' 

without break. From this manuscript Heame 



I 



original observations. -fVlthough there is no 
one subject in which he made any striking 
dirtcovery, the general body of fact and argu- 
ment in his writings constitutes an important 

contribution to medicine and to the science of Ser. From a reference to th is writer as Blank- 
health. His tract entitled * Medical Logic/ j forde in Walsingham's * Histor)-,' i. 170, Mr. 



printed the work in his * Annales Edwardi H.' 
Oxford, 1729 ; it has been edited bv H. T. Rilev 
in the ' Chronica Monasterii S. Albani,' Rolls 
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Riley believes that he took his name from 
Blanquefort, near Bordeaux, called Blancke- 
forde in the * Annals of Waverley/ p. 404. 
Blaneforde's name is mentioned in a notice 
of the historians of St. Albans in a fragment 
printed in the Rolls edition of the ' Annals 
of John Amundesham.' For a Blaneford, evi- 
dently in Somerset, see a charter of Edward II 
in Diigdale*8 * Monasticon/ vi. 415. 

[Chron. Monas. S. Albani, Trokelowe, Blane- 
forde, 131-162 (Rolls Ser.), see Preface ; Wal- 
nngham's Historia Angloram, i. 170 (Rolls Ser.); 
Job. Amuudesham Ann. 303 (Rolls Ser.) ; An- 
nales Monastici, ii. 404 (Rolls Ser.) ; Descriptive 
Catalogue of Hist. MSS. iii. 886 (Hardy).] 

W. H. 

BLANKETT, JOHN {d, 1801), admiral, 
served as volunteer and midshipman in the 
Somerset with Captain (afterwards Sir Ed- 
ward) Hughes, ana was present in her at the 
reduction of Louisbourg, 1758, and of Quebec, 
1759. He was thus led to consider the pos- 
sible existence of a north-west passage, con- 
cerning which, on his return to England, he 
presented a report to the admiralty. In 1701 
ne was made lieutenant, and after the peace 
in 1763 obtained leave to go to Russia in 
quest of exact information concerning the 
then recent discoveries on the east coast of 
Asia. In 1770 he was lieutenant of the 
Albion, with Captain Barrington, and in 1778 
was first lieutenant of the Victory, then 
carrying the flag of Admiral Keppel, and was 
made commander 30 Jan. 1779. He was then 
appointed to the Nymph sloop, and sent out 
to the East Indies tojom Sir Edward Hughes, 
by whom he was posted into the Ripon on 
23 Jan. 1780. The ship was shortly after- 
wards ordered home, and Blankett held no 
further appointment during that war. After 
the peace of 1783 he commanded the Thetis 
frigate in the Mediterranean, where he was 
specially noticed by the King of Naples, who 
at different times accompanied hmi on a 
cruise, and presented him with his portrait 
set in diamonds. In July 1790 he saded for 
China in the Leopard in command of con- 
voy, and on his return was appointed to the 
America as commodore of a small squadron 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope. There, in 
August 1795, he was Joined by the squadron 
under Sir George Elphinstone (afterwards 
Lord Keith), under wnom he served at the 
reduction of that settlement (Jahes, Naval 
History (ed. 1860), i. 333-6). In June 1798 
he was appointed to the Leopard, with orders 
to proceed to India. Cn hia arrival on the 
station he was sent as senior officer to the Red 
Sea, where he commanded during the subse- 
quent operations in Egypt. He became rear- 



admiral in Feb. 1799. In August 1800 he 
went for a short time to Bombay, and had 
the good fortune on the passage to pick up the 
Claris8e,avery active French privateer, which, 
a few months before, under the command of 
Robert Surcouf, had been the terror of the 
commerce of the Indian seas. By Januarylie 
was back in the Red Sea, and in the Gidf of 
Suez from April to June. His constitution 
had been already severely tried, and the 
terrible heat of the Red Sea sunmier proved 
fatal to him. He died on board the Leopard 
near Mocha on 14 July 1801. He is described 
as an unusually good linguist, having a perfect 
mastery of French, Italian, and Portuguese ; 
and as beic^ universally esteemed, not only 
as a good officer, but as an accomplished and 
amiable gentleman, notwithstanding a certain 
irritability induced by gout. 

[Gent. Mag. (1802), Ixxii. i. 25 (the writer 
of this notice claims to have known Blankett for 
more than thirty years, but he is very confused 
in his dates and inaccurate in his details) ; official 
letters, &c. in the Record Office.] J. K. L. 

BLANTYRE, Lords. [See Stfart.] 

BLAQUIEEE, JOHN, Baron db Bla- 
auiBRB (1732-1812), politician, the fifth son 
of John Blaquiere, a French emigrant, who 
settled in London as a merchant, was bom 
5 May 1732. He was for some time in the 
counting-house of a London merchant, and 
then entered the army. His first official em- 
ployment was as secretary of legation in 
France with Lord Harcourt, 1771-2, and 
when that nobleman went to Ireland in 1772 
as lord lieutenant, Blaquiere accompanied 
him as his chief secretary (1772-7). He 
represented a number of constituencies in the 
Irish parliament : Old Leighlin until 1788, 
Carlingford from that date to 1790, Charle- 
ville 1790-7, and Newtown from 1797 until 
the extinction of the Irish parliament. In 
1801 he was elected for Rye in the parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and in June 
, 1803 he was returned for Downton in Wilt- 
I shire. One of Blaquiere's first experiences on 
I Irish soil was a duel with a Mr. Beauchamp 
I Bagenal in 1773, but he soon received con- 
siderable advancement. He was sworn of 
the privy council, invested in 1774 with the 
military order of the Ikith, created a baronet 
5 July 1784, and raised to the Irish peerage 
Baron de Blaquiere on 30 Jidv 1800. He 
became bailiff of Phoenix Park, alnager of 
Ireland, and commissioner of the paving 
board. Many of the chief improvements in 
Dublin were effected under his care, and even 
envy allowed that, pluralist as he was, hi& 
money was spent in nis adopted country. A 
gourmet with social and convivial tastes,, 
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army (Bulwbr and Ashley's Lord Palmer- 
stony 1. 387-90). His skill in languages 
made him a great favourite with "WilliamUL 
He attended that monarch during hia cam- 
paign in Flanders, and whilst abroad dis- 
charged the duties of secretary-atxtate, his 



possessed of much good sense, with * no 
small fund of useful and various knowledge, 
heightened by many strokes of art,' he enjoyed 
greater popularity than most of his prede- 
cessors ana successors in his difficult office. 
His advocacy in 1773 of the imposition of 

a tax on absentee landlords caused some ex- | place at home being filled by a substitute, 
citement among the Irish gentry and peers i rrom May 1090 to 1706 he was a commis- 
who habitually lived away from their estates, ' sioner of trade, and he remained secretary-at- 
but did not tend to diminish his popularity i war until 1704. He represented the consti- 
among the majority of his neighbours. When tuency of Newtown in the Isle of "Wight 
he ceased to be in power, it was generally re- from 1085 to 1087, and his re-election received 
marked that he was the only secretary who , royal sanction in September of the following 
was known to have resided in Ireland when year, but he was not a member of the Con- 
he no longer drew the pay of office. He died ' vention parliament of 1089. On 20 Nov. 
at Bray, county Wicklow, on 27 Aug. 1812. 1093 he was returned by the city of Bath, 
By his wife, Eleanor, only daughter of and sat for that constituency uninterruptedly 
Robert Dobson of Cork, whom he married ' until 1710. He had married on 28 Dec 1686 
24 Dec. 1776, he had numerous children. Mnry, the only surviving daughter and heir 
An engraved portrait of this genial politician of John Wynter of Dyrham, Gloucestershire, 
is in Barrington's * Historic Memoirs.' ; an estate which still belongs to his descen- 

[Walpole s Letters, vi. 6. 11 ; Warden Flood^s ^^^^^ , The present house of Dvrhimi Park, 

Henry need, 86-8, 343; Sir Jonah Harrington's P^\°"^^^^y,^^*^™f?' 7«^o '"''"'P^^i^ *L*^ 
Personal Sket<!ho8 (1869), i. 101-3, 111-13; Bar- , ^ost of Blathwayt in 1098, and the gardens 
ringtous Hist. Memoirs (1833), i. 216 ; Corre- ^'^'^ ^^ ^^^ same time laid out by Le Notre 
spondence of Rt. Hon. John Boresford, i. 7, *" ^"® approved Dutoh style. Views of it 
125-7, 151-4, ii. 64, 290; Gent. Mag. 1812, pt. are in Campbeirs * Vitnivius Britannicus,' 
ii. 288 ; Fronde's English in Ireland, ii. 145-87, ' and in Sir R. At kyns's' Gloucestershire.' His 
394, 490, iii. 29-82, 137, 150. 240-3.1 house at Bath was fitted up for Queen Anne 

W. P. C. wlien she went to drink the waters in July 

. 1702. It was rumoured in December 1700 

BLATHWAYT, WILLIAM! (1049?- ' that, ' in consideration of his services to his 
1717), politician, the only son of William maiestie,* Blathwayt would have been created 
Blathwayt of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, and earl of Bristol, but he was never raised to 
a member of the Middle Temple, who mar- the i)eerage. He was a strong whig in poli- 
rie<l on 19 Oct. 1048 Anne, daughter of tics, and was pitted as the whig champion 
Justinian Povey, was bom, it is believed, in against Harley on the points of precedent 
1(J49. His first appointment was as one of which arose m parliamentair debate. He 
SirWilliam Temples secretaries at the Hague retired from active life in 1710, and died at 
in 1008, and his correspondence shows that Dyrham in August 1717, being buried in its 
he was engaged at Rome in some kind of parish church on 30 Aug. Niunerous letters 
public business in 1672. A few years to and from him are preser^'ed at Dvrham 
later he seems to have been stationed at Park, among the manuscripts in the firitish 
Stockholm and Co^wnhagen. In August Museum, at the Bodleian Library, and in 
1083 he purchased from Matthew Locke the many of the collections described among the 
T)Ost of secretary-at-war, a position which reports of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
befort^ the revolution of U^8 seems to have [Xarcissus Luttrell's Brief Kelation. passim; 
been synonymous with a clerkship of a com- Bigland's Gloucestershire, p. 533; A^^ns's 
mitteeofcouncil, and, accordmgtoLuttrell, Gloucestershire, 216; Macaulay's Historv, ii. 
he li<*came clerk of the council in ordinary 378-81 ; Pepys's Diary (tni. 1849), v. 331^ 389, 
on 22 Oct. 10)80, and clerk of the privy coun- 453.] W. P. C. 

cil Febniarv 1<>89. He was in attendance on 

the pri^T council when the seven bishops BLAYNEY, ANDREW THOMAS, 
were called in, and he was one of the chief LoRi) Blatxet (1770-1884), a distinguished 
witnesses at their trial. As secretary-at-war j officer, was bom at Blayney Castle, county 
he att(»nded .Tames II to Salisbury, Novem- Monaghan, on 30 Nov. 1770. His father, 
l)er ir>88. with his forces. From a memo- the ninth Lord Blayney of Monaghan in the 
randuni drawn up by Ijord Palmerston on the peerage of Ireland, was a lieutenant-general 
duties of that office, it ap[)ears that Blath- m the army and colonel of the 38th regi- 
wayt, whilst holding it, regulated almost the | ment, and was the representative of an an- 
whole of the business connected with the cient Welsh family, which had been seated 
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in Ireland since the reign of Elizabeth, when After the rupture of the treaty of Amiens 
Sir Edward Blayney had won a great estate \ the 89th was ordered first to the "West Indies 
for himself and been created a peer in 1621. , and then to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Andrew Blayney succeeded his brother as was engaged in the recapture both of the 
eleventh Lord Blayney in 1784, and entered , French sugar islands and the Dutch colony 




38th in 1792. In 1794 he raised part of the sent to Buenos Ayres in General Whitelocke*s 
89th regiment, which was being recruited in , luckless army. Lord Blaynev was only one 
Ireland, and was gazetted a major in the of the numerous excellent oilScers who had 
new regiment, whose fortunes he shared for to pay the penalty of the incompetence of 
the next fifteen years. With it he landed their general in the immense havoc made in 
with Lord Moira at Ostend, and marched to their fine regiments. After the disgraceful 
lointheDukeof York in Flanders, and with it capitulation of Buenos Ayres the 89th was 
ne shared the dangers of the horrible retreat again sent to the Cape, and in such badly 
throiigh Holland in the winter of 1794-5, found ships that it had to land many miles 
and distinguished himself in every encounter, from Capetown, and to make a long and 
and especially in the affair of Boxtel. His toilsome march, during which many men 
raiment was then ordered to accompany fell down dead from thirst and fatigue, and 
Abercromby to the West Indies; but the which was at last terminated successfully, 
terrible storm, known as * Christian's storm * owing to the capacity of the colonel. Lord 
from the name of the admiral, drove the Blayney soon found that there was no more 
transports back. In the following year, 1796, fighting to be expected at the Cape; so he 
he was promoted lieutenant-colonel on half hurried home, ana begged the government to 
pay, ana married Lady Mabella Alexander, employ him in the Peninsula, for which his 
daughter of the first earl of Caledon. knowledge of Spanish peculiarly fitted him. 

In 1798 he purchased the lieutenant-colo- He was accordingly sent to Cadiz, and pro- 
nelcy of his old regiment, the 89th, and took moted major-general, in July 1810. He 
command of it in Ireland. He was at once ^ worried General Campbell, the governor of 
appointed by Lord Carhampton, the com- Gibraltar, into sending him with a mixed 
mander-in-cnief in Ireland, to the command , force of 3tD0 English, 800 Spaniards, and 600 
of one of the flying camps, by means of which German and Polish deserters from the French 
that able general, though fanatical noble- army, to make a descent on Malaga. As 
man, attempted to terrify the Irish ; and he might have been expected, the expedition 
managed to perform his disagreeable func- utterly failed. At the first encounter with 
tions to the satisfaction of Lord Comwallis, | a part of General Sebastiani's corps d'arm^e, 
and without awakening the animosity of the wnile besieging the fort of Fuengirole, the 
Irish peasantry themselves. In 1799 the Spaniards ran away, the deserters misbehaved 
89th was ordered to form part of the garrison themselves, and Lord Blavney himself, 
of Minorca, which had just been captured by . * whose dispositions betrayed the utmost con- 
Sir Charles Stuart, and when Lord Nelson re- ' tempt of military rules* (Napier), was 
commended the despatch of troops to Sicily I taken prisoner. 

to preserve that island from the army of | Lora Blayney 's passage as a prisoner of 
Championnet, Lord Blayney was sent thither i war through Spain, and his imprisonment in 
in command of the 89th and 90th regiments. . France at Verdun, Bitche, and Gu6ret, gave 
He assisted Sir Alexander Ball in reducing , him a novel experience. In his * Narrative 
the island of Malta ; he was present with of a forced Journey through Spain and 
Suwarrofs army in his continental campaign, j France as a Prisoner of War in the Years 
of which he sent home an admirable account ;i 1810 to 1814 ' he shows great powers of ob- 
and he was again in Malta in time to plant servation, and makes up a most interesting 
the English flag on the ramparts of Ricasoli. [ book. In it he describes vividly how the 
His regiment was next ordered from Malta Spanish people lived when the French armies 
to co-operate in Sir Ralph Abercromby's were occupying their country, and how they 
Egyptian expedition, and he was present at | amused themselves as usual. Lord Blayney 
all tne engagements in Egypt. His conduct was directly instructed by the ministry to 
^ned him the approbation of Lord Hutch- ' see to the relief of the poorer English 
inson, who succeeded Abercrombv ; and on prisoners, and entrusted with funds for that 
the surrender of Cairo he received the com- , purpose. His book was published on his 



mand of the two regiments, the 30th and 
the 89thy which were to form the garrison. 



return to England in 1814, and had, as it 
deserved, considerable success; but his 
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health was impaired, and he saw no further 
military service. He was promoted lieute- 
nant-general in regular course in 1819, and 



and was the object of several very acrimo- 
nious attacks, from which he defended him- 
self with exemplary fairness and courtmy. 



died suddenly in Dublin on 8 April 1834, i He died at his rectory of Poulshot, Wilt- 
leaving 1)ehind him one son, Cfiwiwallader shire, on 20 Sept. 1801, aged 73. By his 
Davis Blayney, M.P. for Monaghan, who be- will he directed that his unpublished writings, 
came twelfth Lord Blayney, and a representa- ; after being submitted to the judgment of his 
tive peer for Ireland, and on whose death, in friend and patron. Dr. Barnngton^ bishop of 
1874, the peerage of Blayney became extinct. ' Durham, should be deposited in the archi- 




BLAYNEY, BENJAMIN, D.D. (1728- 
1801), Hebrew scholar, was first a member 
of Worcester College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1750 and M.A. in 1753. 
He afterwards became fellow, and eventually 
vice-principal, of Hertford College, and took 
the ciegree of B.D. in 1768. He was em- 
ployed by the Clarendon Press to prepare a 
corrected edition of the authorised version of 
the Bible. This edition, which has received 
very high praise for its accuracy, appeared 
in 1709. Unfortunately a large part of the 
impression was destroyed in a fire which 
took place at the Bible Warehouse in Pater- 
noster Row, and copies are now scarce. 
Blayney received much assistance in his He- 
brew studies from the celebrate William 
Newcome, afterwards archbishop of Armagh, 
who was also a fellow of Hertford, and to 
whom he dedicated several of his works. In 
1775 he published ' A Dissertation by way 
of Inquiry into the true Import and Appli- 
cation of the Vision related, Dan. ix. 24 to 
the End, usually called Daniel's Prophecy of 
Seventy Weeks.' This work attracted con- 
siderable attention, and was translated into 
German by the celebrated J. D. Michaelis. 
A corrected edition was published by the 
author in 1797. In 1784 Blayney published 
a new translation of Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions, and in 1786 and 1788 two sermons on 
* The Sign given to Ahaz,' and on * Christ the 
greater Glory of the Temple.' He was ap- 
pointed regius professor of Hebrew in 1787, 
and in the same year was made canon of 
Christ Church ana received the degree of 
D.D. In 1790 he published an edition of the 
Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch, transcribed 
in ordinary Hebrew characters, with critical 
notes. His last production was a new trans- 
lation of the prophecy of Zechariah, 1797. 
Dr. Blayney's writings, though deficient in 
literary ability, display what for their time 
and country may be considered a high degree 
of I lebrew scholarship. Like his friend Arch- 
bishop Newcome, and many other eminent 
biblical scholars of the period in England, he 



cal Comment on the Psalms,' 3 vols. 3. * Notes 
on Isaiah,' 3 vols. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxi. 1054, Izxiii. 1108; Blay- 
ney's Preface to Dissertation on Dan. vii. 24.1 

H.B. 



BLEDBI, sumamed Ddoeth or the Wise 
(d, 1022 ?), was an early bishop of Llandaff 
His history is almost entirely derived from 
suspicious or late sources. But, if they can 
be believed, his election as bishop by the 
kings, clergy, and people of Moraanwg, his in- 
vestiture with the pastoral stanby ^thelied 
the Unready in the royal court, and his con- 
secration by Archbishop .^Ifric of Canter- 
bury, illustrate very remarkably the depen- 
dence of Wales on England, which the 
imperial policy of Eadgar and Dunstan had 
produced, and the way in which the metro- 
political jurisdiction of Canterbury followed 
the tem{)oral supremacy of the English king. 
As ^Ifric was archbishop between 995 and 
1005, Bledri's appointment must have taken 
place within those years, and not in 983 as 
the orij^inal authority puts it. During Ble- 
dri's episcopate three important grants of land 
were made to the see of Llandaff, one of which 
came from Edwin, king of Gwent, as com- 
pensation for an outrage inflict^ upon the 
bishop. A dispute had arisen between Edwin 
and Bledri, which resulted in a tumult, in 
which the bishop was wounded by some of 
Edwin's household. A synod of the clergy 
met at Llandaff, excommunicated the offen- 
ders, and placed Gwent under an interdict'. 
The terrors of the church's censures led to 
Edwin's submission. 

Bledri was called the Wise, and is said 
to have been the first scholar of his time in 
Wales. At a time when the famous school 
of St. David's was falling into decay. Bledri 
revived and disseminatedleaming in his dio- 
cese, by insisting that every pnest should 
establish a sort of school in hw church, * that 
every one might know his duty to Gbd and 
man.' Bledri died in 1022 or 1023. 



[The Liber Landavensis, edited by the Ber. 
W. T. Bees for the Welsh MSS. Society, is our 



did not escape the imputation of heterodoxy, | sole authority for Bledri's history, except thst 
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tho Owentian Chronicle, published by the Cam- | and here he devoted himself for a year and 
brian Archaeological Society, gives the above ac- j a half to the study of the language and 
count of his learning and zeal for education. But i habits of the Kaffirs. Settling at Cape 
the Liber Landavensis is more often wrong than Town he was appointed interpreter by Sir 
right, and the Gwentian ' Brut ' is the least trust- George Grey in 1857. Two years later he was 
worthy of the Welsh chronicles.] T. F. T. I obliged to return to Europe on sick leave, but 

-r^-r -r^^r^-rr- 4 x^mTTT'i^ ttt^xtt^xt /n oft^ o ' 1^^ s^w him agalu at his work with the 
BLEECK, ARTIILR HENRY (1827?- .^j^^ ^^ lil^^^i^^ ^^ the valuable coUec- 

1877), orientahst, was for some time m the f^^,^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ presented by Sir George 
British Museum, where his remarkable lin- q^^ ^^ ^y^^ ^^^^^^ ^r^^^ t,,^ intermission 
giiistic capacity rendered him very useful. ^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ Engfand in 1869, when he was 
He afterwards went out to the East during ^^^ed a well-deserved pension on the civil 
the Crimean war, and until the conclusion fj,,, he remained busily engaged in the duties 
of peace held a post m connection with the ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ i^ collateral investigations 
land transport corps at Smope. Being re- j^^^ ^^^ languages of South Africa, untU 
fused readmi.ssioii to the British Museum on i j^j^ ^^^^^^ ^7 j^ ;i875 jjj^ ^y^^^f ^^^ks 
his return to England, he w'orked for several ;^^. ^ .^he Languages of Mozambique,' 
years for Mr. Muncherjee Hormusjee Cana, London, 1856. 2. ' The Library of Sir George 
who employed him to prepare an English q ^^^ j ^f^j^.^^ ^^1 - AustraUa and 
version of the * A vesta. He died m January poi^esia/ virtually a handbook of African, 
^ Hi's works ar- ^ ' * r.^^.:^.^ n „. ' Australian, andPolynesian philology, London 

of the Turkish 

vocabulary _ 

hardt Barker), London, 1854, 8vo. 2. ' A | 5mm)rtant di'stbctions' between two groups 

concise Grammar of the Persian Language, ^f African languages are for the first time 

containing dialogues, reading lessons and a 1 estabUshed. 4. 'Reynard the Fox in South 

vocabulary : together with a new Plan for j^^^- ^^ Hottentot Tales and Fables,' Lon- 

facilitating the Study of Languages and speci-^^^jjj lgg4 (Weimar, 1870), an interest- 

mens m Arabic, Armenian, Ben^b, Greek, ', - contribution to comparative mythology. 

Georgian, Hindustani, Hebrew, Latin, Per- 5 , Bushman Folklore,' 1875. He also wrote 

8ian, Russian, Sanskrit^ Swedish, Syriac, and I ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ , ^-^^^j. ^^^ Ursprung der 

Turkish, London 18o^,8vo. 3. 'Catalogue Sprache,'inwhich he endeavoured to trace the 

of the Napoleon Library in the possession of ^^ 

Mr. Joshua ~ " 

(1858), 8vo. _ 

of the Parsees ; from Professor Spiegel's Ger- ' Lels^ kko wnTs luYefementa^ Latin g^^mar^ 
man translation of^e original manuscripts, published in German in 1863. He contri- 
3 vols., London, 1864, 8vo. buted philological and ethnological papers to 

[Athenaum, 3 Feb. 1877; Cat. of Printed the Berlin Gesellschaft; fiir Erdkunde (1853), 
Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. i the Philological Society (1855 and 1874), the 

I Anthropological Institute (1872), and on 
BLEEK, WILHELM HEIXRICH 1 African folklore and mythology and kindred 
IMMANUEL (1827-1875), the leading au- \ subjects to the < Cape Monthly Magazine.' So 
thoritv on South African philology, was the | important were his researches in his special 
son of the biblical critic Friedrich Bleek, department of linguistic science that on his 
and was bom at Berlin 8 March 1827. He ' premature death a memorial was widely 
began his education at Bonn, where his signed by the first scholars of Europe to the 
father was professor, but, after taking his effect that a successor should be appointed 
doctorate in 1850, went to Berlin to continue to carry on his work, and to this the Cape 
his studies in classical philology. His doctor's Colony assembly acceded. Bleek broke fresh 
dissertation, *De nominum generibus lingua- ground in his treatises on African philology, 
rum Africa) australis,* &c., published in 1851, and his books remain the first sources on the 
shows that thus early had he been attracted subject. His method of work was unusually 
by the special branch of linguistic research thorough ; he was indefatigable in examining 
-which arterwards occupied all his energies, natives with a view to elucidating their Ian- 
He set out with W. B. Baikie fq. v.] on his guage, and his oral investigations were often 
expedition up the Niger in 1854, but was very protracted before he could satisfy him- 
compeUed by ill-health to turn back at Fer- self tnat he had accurately caught the precise 
nanao Po. In the following year, however, I sound of which he was in search. Personally 
he was able to join Bishop Colenso in Natal, this devoted student was kindly in disposition 

TOL. V. P 
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and ready to help others at any inconvenience entitled ' MichaeFs Combat with the Divel ; 
to himself. or, Moses his Funerall ' (1640). 

[Prof. A. H. Sayce in Academy, No. 178, N.S. ; [Wood's Fasti Oxon., ed Bliss, i. 468 ; Robin- 
Haeckel in Preface to BIcek's Ursprnng der . son's Register of Merchant Taylors* School, i. 
Sprache; Unaere Zeit, 1876: Cape Monthly 103; Brit. Mus. Cat. s.y. 'Blenkow.*] S. L.L. 

Maeazine, vols. xi. and xiii., 1876 and 1876.1 

S.L..P. BLENCOWE, Sir JOHN (1642-1720), 

judge, was born in 1642 at the manor of Mar- 

BLEQBOBOIJGH, RALPH (1769- ; ston St. Lawrence, on the Oxfordshire border 
1827), physician, was the son of a sur^on ' of Northamptonshire. The family came ori- 
at Richmond, Yorksliire, where he was bom ginally from Greystock, in Cumberland, but 
on 8 April 1769. He was educated at the this estate was granted to one Thomas Blen- 
grammar school of his native town, and, after cowe in the time of Henry VL Fifth in 
acting for some time as apprentice* to his descent from him was Thomas, father of 
father, continued his medical studies first at John Blencowe, who married as his second 
the university of Edinburgh, and then at wife Anne, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, London. Savage of Ripple in Worcestershire. John 
HaA'ing become a member of the corporation was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, with 
of surgeons, London, he commenced in I^on- which his family was connected. A Blen- 
don as n general practitioner. He became cowe was an early benefactor of the college, 
M.D. of the imiversity of Al^erdeen on 29 Dec. and Anthony Blencowe, D.C.L., was provost 
1804, and was admitted a licentiate of the from 1572 to 1617. He was entered a student 
College of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1806. About of the Inner Temple in 1663, called to the bar 
1804 he entered into partnership with Dr. 1673, elected a master of the bench in 1687, 
Walshmnn, a practitioner in midwifer>% and received the degree of serjeant-at-law 1 1 April 
henceforth devoted himself exclusively to 1689, and represented Brackley in Northamp- 
this branch of his profession, in which his tonshire for five years in the parliament of 
reputation became so high that he was se- ' 1690, being a firm adherent of the govem- 
leoted as a medical witness b<»fore the com- ment. He married Anne, eldest daughter of 
mitteeoftheHouseofPeers upon the quest ion Dr. John Wallis, Savilian professor of geo- 
of the Gardner peerage. He devoted a large metry in Oxford. To this marriage Blencowe 
proportion of his time to gratuitous practice in part owed his advancement ; for when the 
among the poor, and died, literally worn out deanery (or bishopric, ac^'ording to Granger) 
by his benevolent exertions, on 23 Jan. 1827. of Hereford was offered to Dr. Wallis he de- 
Dr. Blegborough contributed several pa])ers ' clined it, and asked a favour for his son-in- 
to the medical joumalf*, and also published ' la w, saying, * I have a son-in-law, Mr. Serjeant 
separately * Two Articles on the Air Pump, ' Blencowe, of the Inner Temple, a member of 
extracted from the ** Medical and Physical parliament,anablelawyer, and not inferior to 
Journal,"' 1802; * Facts and Observ^ations many of those on the bench, of a good life and 
respecting the Efficiency of the Air Pump great integrity, cordial to the government, 
and Va])Our Bath in Gout and other Diseases,' ' and serviceable to it.' Accordingly, on 17 Sept. 
1803 ; and * Address to the Governors of the 1(^96, Blencowe was raised to the bench as a 
Surrey Dispensary,' 1810. baron of the exchequer, in the room of Sir 

[Munk's Roll Coll. of Plivs. iii. 28 ; Gent. Mag. \ Jo^'^, Turton. He was removed to the kings 
xcvii. pt. i. 92 ; British Museum Catalogue.] bench on 18 Jan. 1697, and knighted and 

transferred to the common pleas 20 Nov. 1714. 

BLENCOW or BLINCOW, JOHN (Jl, Although Baker, Noble, and others speak of 
lf>40), divine, the son of John Blencow, of him as in the queen's bench from 1702 to 
London, was bom 29 Jan. 1608-9, entered 1714, and Luttrell (v. 183) savs it was in- 
Merchant Taylors' School in 1620, and pro- tended to remove him at the beginning of 
ceeded to St.John's College, Oxford, in 1627, Queen Anne's reign, still Lord Raymond's 
when he was elected to a fellowship. He law reports never speak of him as sitting in 




ip by the parliamentary 

tors in 1648, on the grouna that he had taken may then have passed directly from the ex- 
up arms for the king, was * dangerous, and chequer to the common pleas. In 1718 he is 
absent.' Blencow was the author of a very found concurring with other judges in favour 
curious sermon, and, Wood adds, * perhaps ' of the king's prerogative to control the mar- 
other things.' The sermon, delivered at St. ; riage and education of the royal family. He 
Paul's, and inscribed to Sir Henry Martin, is retired on a pension on 22 June 1722 at the 
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age of eighty, and died May 1726, and j Atterbury he exercised his skill in decipher- 
was buried at Brackley. Before his death ' ing certain papers is a mistake, thf^ trial 
his faculties had decayed ; he conceived he ' having taken place ten years after his death, 
had discovered the longitude, and employed i In the prime of life Blencowe was attacked 
his son William in copying his writings to ; by a violent fever, from which he was re- 
lay before parliament. He is described as covering, when, on 26 Aug. 1712, he shot 
being an honest, blunt, and kindly man, but , himself during temporary insanity caused 
of no great qualifications. He had a large by a relapse. He was buried in All Saints 
family : John, his heir ; Thomas, afterwards i Church, Northampton, where the monument 
a bencher of the Inner Temple, from whom to his memory records that he was a * man 
springs the family of Blencowe of Bincham, studious of many kinds of learning, particu- 
near Lewes : William ; Mary, who married larly of the common law, which he professed 
Alexander Prescott, of Tlioby Prior\-, in and practised with reputation; and of the 
Essex; Anne, who married in 1720 Sir E. I art of deciphering letters wherein he excelled. 



Probyn, of Newlands, chief baron of the ex- 
chequer ; Elizabeth ; and Susannah, who 
married R. Jennens, of Princethorp. His 



and servea the public for ten years.' 

[Granger's Biog. Hist, of Enc^land, continua- 
tion by Noble, ii. 180-1 ; Bridges Northampton- 



third son William, bom Jan. 1082-3, was i ^hire, i. 182-4; Baker's Northamptonshire, i. 
the decipherer [see Blencowe, William]. I 645-7; Gent. Mag. Iviii. 380-1, 479-80. lix. 
The estates, with the patronage of Marston i 787-8, Ix. 621 ; Burrows's Worthies of All 
St. Lawrence, still continue in the family. Souls, 356-60, 368; Martins Archives of All 

[Fos8*8 Lives of the Judges ; Baker's Northamp- '^ ^^-1 T. F. H. 

tonshire, i. 639 (citing the books of the Inner .^^ „^,««^,^ . ««^-. ™„^,, . . ., 
Temple); Nichols's Anecdotes, ix. 273 ; Noble's BLENERHASSET, THOMAS (1560!-'- 
Continuation of Granger, ii. 180; 2 Raymond's ; 1625?), poet and writer on Ireland, was a 
Ilep<jrt8; Wood's Antiquities, ed. Gutch, iii. 130; younger son of William Blenerhasset of 
Burke's Landed Gentry.] J. A. H. Horsford Park, near Nor^v^ich, who died in 

! 1598. He was probably bom about 1550, 

BLENCOWE, WILLIAM (1683-1712), I and was, according to liis own account, edu- 
decipherer, was the third son of Sir John I cated at Cambridge without taking a de- 
Blencowe [q. v.], knight, baron of the ex- gree. He subseouently entered the army, 
chequer, by the eldest daughter of the ma- ■ and was stationea for some years as captain 
thematician and decipherer. Dr. Wallis, and at Guernsey Castle. At the beginning of 
was bom on 6 Jan. 1682-3. He was edu- ! the seventeenth century he took service with 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where ' the English in Ireland, and in 1610 was one 
he graduated B. A. in 1701 (List of Oxford \ o{ the * undertakers ' for the plantation of 
Graduates), On the nomination of Arch- I Ulster. In 1011 he received 2,000 acres at 
bishop Tenison he became a fellow of All , Clancally in Fermanagh, and in 1612 lit^, 
Souls, 21 Dec. 1702, and he was made M.A. with thirty-nine others, appealed to the lord- 
in 1704. He was instructed in the art of j deputy. Sir Arthur Chichester, to grant them 
deciphering by his maternal grandfather, and | jointly a ])art- of Sligo, 60,000 acres in Fer- 
for his encouragement in the art received the managh, and some neighbouring territory, on 
survivorship of his pension of 100/. a year. ' their undertaking to exi)end 40,000/. on the 
Wallis died 28 Oct. 1703. As a matter of j land, and to settle upon it 1,000 * able men 
course Blencowe therefore succeeded him as furnished for all kinds of handiwork,' In his 
decipherer to the government, and the state- ' signature to this appeal Blenerhasset describ#*s 
ment of a survivor ((7^w/.3f<Tfy. Iviii. 586) that | himself as being still of Horsford, Norfolk. 
he applied for the office * unrecommended * j In 1(>24 Blenerhasset was stated to own the 
cannot therefore be accepted as an accurate ' barony of Lurge and two proportions of Ed- 
representation of facts. The salary he ulti- ' demagh and Tullenageane in Femianafirh. 
mately received for the office was 200/. a year | According to AVare, the biographer of Irish 
(Archives of Ail Souls, 346). He desired a writers, Blenerhasset died earlv in the reign 
dispensation permitting him to retain his fel- of Charles I. His father's will proves him 
lowship at All Souls w^ithout taking holy | to have been married l)efore 1598, and to 
orders, and on the warden interposing his veto , have had several children. His eldest broth»'r, 
the queen interfered on his behalf. Ultimately Sir Edward Blenerhasset, who shart,'d with 
the dispute led to the abolitionof the warden's him several grants of Irish land, died in lOlH. 



veto on dispensations, and the non-residence 
of the fellows became from that time a lead- 
ing characteristic of All Souls College. The 
statement of Noble that at the trial of Bishop 



Blenerhasset*s most imp)rtant literary work 
was an expansion of the * Mirrour for Magis- 
trates.' This he accomplished while at Guern- 
sey in 1577. He intended it for the private 

p2 
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penisal of a friend, but during his absence up as a farmer, but, abandoning' that pursuit, 

* beyond the seas ' it was T)ublished in Lon- came to London in 1834, and comiuenced 

don in 1578 under the title of * The Second business as a pfeneral agent at 78 J Wood 

Parte of the Mirrour for Magistrates/ To it Street, Cheapside ; in 1845 he added to his 

was prefixed an intert»sting letter, contain- establishment a manufactory of stocks and 

ing some autobiojfraphicnl facts, addressed by collars, and three years later retired in 

the author to the friend for whom the work favour of his son. 



wunam naiawin Lf*ee j^aldwin, william, 

/1. 1 5471, and had ))een r»»printed in 1 5(*3, when breeding. In course of time slTe bore a colt, 

Sack ville's famous* Induction 'was first pub- Young Beverlace, which was run at race 

lishe<l as the preface. In 1574 John Higgins meetings with a moderate success. The colt 

wrt^teanewseriesof poems on legends drawn was afterwards exchanged for three maree, 

from far earlier history than that of which and these formed the commencement of a 

Baldwin\s work treated. This book, bearing stud destined to become the most celebrated 

thetitleof* The First Parte of the Mirrour for of any establishment of horses in Europe, 

^fagist rates,' was reprinted in 1575. Blener- About 1852 Blenkiron, wanting more room, 

basset's contribution to the * Mirrour' was a removed from Dalston to Middle Park, 

cont inuation of Higgins's })ook, * frr>m the con- Kent. He brought with him seven or eight 

qiiest of Ca»sar unto the commyng of Duke brood mares, and Neasham, the head of the 

William the Conqueror.' It dealt very feebly list of Eltham sires. The establishment now 

and ])rosaically with the leg»'nds of * Guide- rapidly increased, until it was augmented to 

ricus, Carassus, Queen H»*llina, Vortiger, upwards of two hundred of the highest class 

T'terPendragon,Cadwallader,Sige))ert, Lady and best mares that money and experience 

Eb))e, Alun*de, Elgured. Edrious, and King could produce. Kingston, ^Touchstone, Bird- 

Ilarolde.' In 1(U0 ten of these j)oem8 of catcher, and Newminster were the four 

Blenerhasset were included in a complete cornerstones of his extensive stud, and it was 

reprint of the various jmrts of the 'Mirrour to the first of these that he, to a great eztentt 

for Magistrates' undertaken by Kichard owed his success as a breeder ; for that horse 

Niocols, and the whole of them were re- "was the sire of Caractacus, who was perhaps 

printf'd by Jos»'])h Haslewood in his edition the most sensational Derby winner on recoro. 

of the ' Mirrour' i)ul)lish»*d in lHl5 ('i. ,'U5- As a breeder of stock he had few equals 

47^M. Blenerhasset 's litfrarv' work also in- in the matter of judgment, and no superior 

cludf'd a tninslation of Ovid's * De Remedio in the extent of his dealings; and whenever 

Amoris,' executed while at Cambridge but he desired to buy either brood mares or 

never printed, and a poem calh'd 'A Reve- stallions, it was not of the least use to op- 

lation of the true Minerva,' a pan<'gyrie on pose him at an auction sale. Amongst hi? 

Queen Elizabeth printed in London in 1582, very numerous purchases he -gave 3,000 

but of which only one copy, recently in the guineas for Kingston, 5,000 guineas for Blink 

Heber collection,' is knownto be extant. In Bonny, 5,800 guineas for Gladiateur, 2,000 

1010 Blenerhasset wrote a brief ])amphlet guineas for Kosa Bonheur, and 5,000 guineas 

dedicated to Prince Henrs', entitled * A Di- for Blair Athol. The horses were pastured 

rect ion for the Plantation in THster,' in which and stabled at his three establishments at 

he showed how the extir])ation of the Irish Middle Park,'\Valtham Cross, and Esher: the 

in T'lster was the Iwst means for the * se- cost per annum for oats alone exceeded 4,000/. 

curing of that wilde count lye to the crowne ^^^ "^<^8 never satisfied unless he was con- 
of England.' ' > stantlyweedingand improving his stock. The 

[Norfolk Arcl.«>olojrv. vii. 80-92 : Irish State f""""^ ^'"1;-" ^^ ^^^^ "^ Middle Park drew 

Papor ( 'alen.lnrs, 1010124 ; AVare'^ Irish Writers. ^Ofrether all connected with the turf, not only 

ed. Harris, p. 333 : Mirror for Mnyistrjitos. e.l. *" Lnghuid, but Irom France and other coun- 

ITasUwood, i. xxxiv-xxxv; Eitsoii's Bibliotheca ^"^^- ^'*»p ^^^ reprular sale of blood stock 

Pooticn, p. 132: (^orser's Collectanea An^r!,)- took place in June 1856, when 13 lota brought 

INH»tica. viii. 429.] S. L. L. 1,447 A, being an average of 111/, each; at a sale 

in 1 87 1 , 4() lots produced 1 4,525/., the average 

BLENKIRON, AVILLTAM (1807?- price bt^ing ;U5/. 15«. Middle Park was then 

1871), ])reeder of racehorses, was bom at the largest })reeding stud that any countrr 

Marrick, seven miles from Richmond in York- ever saw, and considered one of the aights^of 

shire, about 1807. lie was originally brought ■ England. After 1866 it was found necesearv 
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to hold two annual sales to dispose of the | expedition. In the spring of 1807 he was 
increase in the stock. Blenkiron bred Hermit, arrested, and although ne regained his liberty, 
the Derby winner in 18(57, and Gamos, which his house had during his absence been de- 
won the Oaks in 1870. These stud farms paid stroyed and pillaged oy the mob. and in the 
their proprietor a handsome return on his abortive enterprise of fiurr he had expended 
outlay during his lifetime, and his liberality a large part of his fortune. He thereupon 
was shown in many ways, conspicuously, purchased 1,000 acres of land near Gibson- 
however, in hisfouncfing the great two-year- port, Mississippi, with the view of beginning 
old race at Newmarket, to which he contri- the culture of cotton, but the venture turned 
but ed for some time 1,000/. a year. He died out unsuccessful. In 1819 he removed to 
at Middle Park 26 Sept. 1871, in his siitv- Montreal and commenced practice asa lawyer, 
fourth year, and was buried in Elthamchurcn- hoping through the favour of his old school- 
yard 30 Sept. mate, the Duke of Richmond, to obtain a 

[Gent. Mag. iii. 451-62 (1869) ; Rice's History judgeship. Disappointed in this, he sailed in 
of the Britisb Turf (1879). ii. 338-44; Sjwrts. | 1«^- for Ireland to endeavour to recover his 
man, 26 Sept. 1871, p. 2 ; Field, 30 Sept. 1871. estates by a reversionary claim. In this he 
p. 287.] G. C. B. was also unsuccessful, and a^in courting re- 

! tirement, he removed to tlie island of Guem- 

BLENNERHASSET, HARM AN (1764? sey, where he died in 1831. 
-1881 ), lawyer and iK)litician, was the young- ! [Hickson's Selections from Old Kerry Records, 
est of three sons ^Conway Blennerhasset , 1872; Keports of Trial of Colonel Aaron Burr, 
ot Conway Castle, KiUorghn, county Kerry, late President of the United States ; Safford's 
Ireland, where the family had settled in the Life of Barman Blennerhasset, 1853 ; Safford, 
time of Elizabeth, and his mother was the The Blennerhasset Papers, embodying the Pri- 
daughter of Major Thomas Lacy, the de- vate Journal of Harman Blennerhasset, 1864.] 
scendant of an old Anglo-Norman family. T. F. B. 

He was bom in Hampshire on 8 Oct. 17o4 ' 

or 1765, during a temporary visit of his | BLESSINGTON, MARGUERITE, 
parents to England. He received his educ&- Countess of (1789-1849), authoress, was 
tion at Westminster School and at Trinity ' bom at Knockbrit, near Clonmel, co. Tippe- 
College, Dublin, where he graduated B A. in I rary, 1 Sept. 1789. She was the second 
1790 and LL.B. in the same year. Having, ' daughter and fourth of the seven children of 
through the death of his elder brother, sue- I Edmund Power, onlv son of Michael Power 
ceeded to the family estates, he spent some , of Ciirragheen and Clonea, a small landowner 
time in travel on the continent, where he j descended from an old catholic family of some 
imbibed so strong republican notions that he repute in co. Waterford. Her mother, Ellen, 
resolved to quit this coimtry for the United daughter of Edmund Sheehjr, also came from 
States of America. While in England, ob- an ancient catholic stock m co. Tipperary. 
taining the necessary outfit, he made the ac- Marguerite was chiefly noticeable when a girl 
<juaintance of Miss Agnew, daughter of the , as the one plain member in a singularly hand- 
lieutenant-govemor of the Isle oOIan, whom some family. Her father being dissolute, her 
he married. Having disposed of his lands to home was miserable. Miss Anne Dwyer, a 
a relative, and supplied nimself with an ex- friend of her mother's, out of compassion im- 
tensive library and^various philosophical ap- parted to her the first rudiments of education, 
jaratus. he shipped for New York in 1796. ! let her precocity was such that by impro- 
In 1798 he purchased the upper part of a vising stories for her brothers and sisters she 
beautiful island on the Ohio, aoout two miles became the wonder of the neighbourhood, 
below Parkersburg, and erected on it a splen- Her father moved his family from Knockbrit 
did mansion, surrounded by fine grounds and to Clonmel. Tliere, in 1797, he was appointed 
adomed with costly pictures and statues. In ; a magistrate, both in Waterford and Tippe- 
tliis modem paradise he passed a retired and rary. When the revolt began, he, with tlie 
studious life, occupied in the studv of che- help of a tn)op of dragoons, resolutely hunted 
miitry, galvanism, astronomy, and similar down the insurgents, on one occasion shooting 
sciences, until in 1806 he became implicated with his own hand a young peasant, Josej)h 
in the treasonable schemes of Aaron Burr Lonnergan, son of aiwor widowat Mullough. 
without properly realising their intent. In lie provoked hatred all n)und. Besides en- 
support of the views of Burr he published a gaging in business as a com merchant and 
series of papers in the * Ohio Gazette,* under ' butter buyer, he started a newspaper. But as 
the signature of 'Querist,* and he also in- proprietor ofthe* Clonmel Gazette or Munster 
vested a large sum in providing boats, provi- Mercury * he began to sink money rapidly. An 
sionsy and arms in aid of Burr's contemplated attempt to redeem his fortunes by entering into 



i 
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y«*t lar>rf»rmen'antih*MM*ciilations with a tra- . toss of Blessington, down to the close of her 

(lin^tinu in Waterfom also failed. Impend- i life, was thenceforth most intimately asx)- 

in^rriiin infuriated his natural irasci)>ility until ciated. 

lie came at last to )h» a terror to his wife an<l | At Genoa in 1823. for two months together, 

children. Arrayed like a dandy of the j^ericnl ' fnmi 1 April to 1 June, the Blessingtons were 

in buckskins and toj)-lM»ots, he flaunted about : in daily interct)urse with Lord Byron. Before 

then so constantly in lace rutties and white ' Byron parte<l from the Blessingtons, his ao- 

cravat, tliat he was ha))itually sjwken of quaintance with whom had so rapidly ripened 

anion^ tlie Ti])|H»rary bloods a.-^ *Shiver-the- i into intimate friendship that he di^ ftr> with 

Frills' or *B»*au Power.' a passion of tears, he had sold his >'acht Bo 

In 1804 Marjfuerite, l>einpr then a child of livar to the earl, and had written not only 

fourttHiu and a half, was j)ro])o.sed for by two a,Jeu cTeHpn'tj but one of the last of his minor 

officers of the 47th n»^iment, then stationtnl poems to the countess. 

at (/lonmel. Her jiartMits forced her to marrj' Early in Lord Blessington's Italian tour 
one of tli«»se. Captain Maurice St. I>eger Far- his only legitimate son by his first wife, Luke, 
nier of Pojdar Hall an<l i^iurel Grove, co. Viscount Xlountjoy, di«*d in his tenth year. 
Kihlare, a man who induljfe<l in such un- Some time Ixjfore its close the earl's only le- 
jfovernable outburst s of ])assiou as to su^jfest gitimate daughter, Lady Harriet Gardiner, 
insanity. Three months after their marriage, then a girl of fifteen, was married on 1 Dec 
on 7 March 18()4, u|)on Ca])tain Farmer being 1827, at Naples, to Count d'Orsay. Towards 
oi-dered to join his regiment, then encam|x»d the end of 1828 the whole party moved home- 
on the Cumigh of Kildare, Marguerite reso- wards, and on arriving in Paris took uptheir 
lutely n'fustKl to acconijmny him, and returned residence in the Hotel Martehal-Ney. There, 
toiler father's house at Clonniel. In 1807 on 28 May 182^, the Earl of Blessington died 
hlie was at Cahir, and in 180i) at Dublin, and from a stroke of apoplexy at the age of forty- 
at eighteen her Iwauty had become so c<m- six. The earl's estate had diminished from 
spicuous that her portrait was painttKl by Sir 30,000/. to 23,000/. a year. Upon his death 
1 hoiuas Lawrence. In l8l(i she was in Slan- all his hcmours became extinct. The counteSw<t 
Chester Scjuare, London. There she was still remained in Paris during the revolution of 
residing when, on 21 Oct. 1817, Captain Far- 18^10. Towards the close of 1831 she took a 
nier was killed during a drunken orgie bv house in Seaniore Place, Mayfair, where she 
falling from a window in the King's nencli resumed her old social pre-eminence. She in 
prison. Four months afterwards his widow, some measure, however, shared the honours of 
on H) Feb. iHls, was niarri«'d at the church fashionable supremacy with the Countess of 
in Hryanston Siiuare to Charles John (tar- Charleville, Lady Holland, and for a while 
diner, second Viscount Mountjoy, and first ; with the Dowager Countess of Cork, down to 
Earl of Blessington. Seven years her si'uior the latter's death in 1840 at the age of ninety- 
and a widowtT, this nobleman drew from his ' four. * Everybody goes to Lady Blessington,* 
estates in Ireland an annual inconu* of thirty writes Haydon in liis * Diary* at this ])eriod 
thousand iH)und>. This fortune he squandered (iii. 12). N. P. Willis, shortly after this, on 
on eveiT whim. l'|H)n his first wife's funenil calling in upon her at Seamore Place, speaks 
four years earlier he ha<l exj^nded .S.(XKJ/. oflier,inhis 'PeiicillingsbytheW'ay '(p.3o*5), 
Upon his new bride he lavishecl every luxurv\ as • one of the most lovely and fascinating 
Their town mansion, 11 St. .James s S<juare, women I have ever seen,' and of Count d'Orsay 
was fitted up like the ])alace of a Sybarite, (j). 3.V)) us *the most splendid specimen of a 
Und«T the influence of Lady Blessington it man, and a well-dressed (me,' he had ever l)e- 
soon })ecaine a centre of social attraction, held. Lady Blessington's income afVer the 
Early in 1H22 <\u' pu))lished anonymously her earl's death was restricted to her jointure of 
first work, * The Magic I^anteni, or Sketches 2.(.HK)/. a year. IVsides living expensively 
of Scenes in the Metrojxjlis,' l<Jmo. In 1S22 she had dependt?nt uj)on her seven or eight 
she aKo ])ublishe(l • Sketches and Fragments,' nienil>ers of h»*r own family. To maintain 
l2ino. ( hi 22 Autr. l'^22 Lord and Lady Bles- her po>itiou she took to authorship. In 1833 
sin«^t on started up«)n a contin«'ntal tour. They appeared h»'r first nov»*l in 3 vols., 'Grace 
Were attended by the voimj^est sister of the Cassidy. ortlie llej)ealers.' She then also bt- 
countess, Mary Anne l*ower. afterwai*ds, in gan writing induMriously for the peri*>dicals. 
18.S2. married to the Hanm de St. Marsault : for annuals and magazines. Her house in 
by a young architect, who becani(» famous as Seamore Place, in the summer of 1833, was 
('buries Mathews the light comedian, and by broken into androbl)ed of plate and jewellery 
Alfred C»mnt <!'( >rsay, proverbially the hand- to the value of 1 ,(X)0/. In 1834 she began her 
scmiest man of his time, and a very Crichton many years' editorship of the* Book of Beauty,' 
in his accomplishments. AVith him the Coun- to wliich she was herself the most industrious 
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contributor. That year also she republished, , 1848 finally disappeared. Count d'Orsay 
from the * New Monthly/ her * Conversations , meanwhile, who but a few months after his 
with Lord Byron/ 8vo. In 1836 appeared her j marriage had been separated from his young 
novel, in 3 vols., * The Two Friendi*,' descrip- , wife, had for the last dozen years been living 
tive of society in the Faubourg St.-Gtermain. at Gore House with the Countess of Bles- 
lu 1836 were published her * Flowers of j sington. In April 1849 the long-impending 
Loveliness,* 4to, and her * Confessions of an , crash came upon both. To escape arrest 
Elderly Gentleman,' illustrated by Parris, Count d'Orsay, on the night of the 1st, fled 
8vo. Early in that year she moved mto Gore | to Paris, takmg with him his valet and a 
House, Kensington, where for thirteen years single portmanteau. On the 14th Lady Bles* 
she gathered around her the most distin- ; sington followed him thither. From the auo- 

fuished men of intellect of that time. In tiou which took place at Gore House on 
837 she published * The Victims of Society; ' , 10 May 1849 less tnan 12,000/. was realised, 
and in 1838 the * Grems of Beauty,' and the Within a month from that time, on 4 June 

* Confessions of an Elderly Lady,' illustrated ; 1849, the Countess of Blessington died very 
by Parris, 12mo. * The Works of Lady , suddenly in her sixtieth year in her apart* 
Blessington ' were issued from the press in a ment« in the Rue du Cercle, near the Champa- 
collected form in 2 vols. 8vo in 1838 at Phila- ! Elys^es, from an apoplectic seizure, compli- 
delphia. In 1839 she produced * The Gover- cated by heart disease. She was buried at 
ness ' and * Desultory Thoughts and Reflec- Chambourcy, near St.-GKjrmain-en-Laye, the 
tions,' besides two volumes of the most sue- | residence of her most intimate friends during 
cessful of all her writings, * The Idler in Italy.' j many years, the Duke and Duchess de Gram- 
A third volume of that work appeared in mont. 

1840. In that year she also published, in a | [Memoir prefixed to Country Quarters, vol. i. 
quarto volume illustrated bv Chalons, her | pp. iii-xxiii, 1850 ; Madden's Life of the Conn- 
story in verse, * The Belle of a Season.' In , tess of Blessington, 3 vols. 8vo, 1866 ; Chorley's 
1841 she produced her * Idler in France,' | Authors of England, pp. 28-30, 1861 ; Grant ley 
and began her ten years' editorship of * The | Berkeley's Recollections, vol. iii. ch. x. * Gore 
Keepsdie.' By that work in 1848 she was , House,' pp. 201-31, 1866; Jerdan's Autobiogra- 
a loser to the extent of 700/. through the l V^J* iv. 320-1 ; C. Mathews's Autobiography, 
deatli, in a stato of bankruptcy, of Charles j; 60-165; Annual Register for 1849. pp 246-6 ; 
Heatli the engraver. In 1842 appeared, in i ^'""^ ^f- ^"f^^ ^ff^^ PP- 202-3; Momii^ 
3 vols., her ' lottery of Life and other Tales,' : ^^,^' ^ ^j^^^ ^\^^ ; Athen«um. 9 June. 1849. 
\^'\a*o • 4 1 iC34. 4.1, T vr '. I p. 599 ; Illustrated London Jsews, 9 June, 1849. 

and in 1843, m 4 vols., * Strathem, or Life at | ^ ggg \ C K 

Home and Abroad : a Story of the Present P* *"' 

Day.' From this work, although only four BLETHYN, WILLIAM (rf. 1590), bishon 
hundred copies of it were sold, she realised : of LlandaiF, was bom in Wales, and educated 
nearly 600/., it having first appeared as a se- | at Oxford, at either New Inn Hall or Broad- 
rial in the * Sunday Times.' W hen the * Daily . gates Hall (now Pembroke College). Having 
News ' was started, in January 184(^, the ! taken orders he became archdeacon of Breck- 
Countess of Blessington was engaged to con- nock, and in 1676 bishop of Llandaff, holding 
tribute to it, at the rate of 500/. a year, *ex- at the same time several livings in order to 
elusive intelligence.' At the end of six months, i add to the scanty endowments of the see. 
however, she withdrew from that engagement. , He died in October 1590, leaving three sons, 
In 1846 she published her novel, in 3 vols., | and was buried in the church of Mathem, 

* The Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre,' and Monmouthshire, where was his episcopal 
(edited by her) * Lionel Deerhurst, or Fashion- | residence. 

able Life under the Regency.' In 1847 ap- [Godwin's Comm. de Pr^ulibus Angli«. p. 
peared, in 3 vols., her novel founded on fact, | g^.^ ^^.^ ^^^^^^ Oxonienses, ii. 827 ] 
' Marmaduke Herbert, or the ratal Lrror. A.M. 

One other work only appeared from her hand. 



and that posthumously in 1850, her novel in BLEWITT, JONAS (d. 1805), was one 
3 vols., 'Country Quarters.' For nearly twenty i of the most distinguished organists of the 




exceeded 4,000/., and from 1843 her pecuniary church, and also of St. Catherine Coleman, 
diificulties were perpetually increasing. In j Fenchurch Street. He was the author of a 
1845 the potato (usease seriouslv affected her | * Complete Treatise on the Organ/ of ' Ten 
jointure, which, after rapidly dwindling, in | Voluntaries and Twelve Preludes ' for the 
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Bame instrument, and wrote many songs for BLEWITT, OCTA\TAN (1810-1864), 
the Spa Gardens, Bt-rmondsey, near wliicL lie secretarj' of the Royal Literary Fund, waa 
lived. His death took place in 1805. son of Jolin Edwards Blewitt, bv his marriage 

[Grovc'sDict.ofMusic,i249;BritishMii^um with Caroline, ^a^h*^ of P^^^^^ 
Catalogue; preface to Blewitfs Treatise on the sometime imivor of Plymouth Ue ijjw born 
Orcan 1 W. B. S. on 3 Oct. 1810 m St. Helen s Place, Bishops- 

^ "^ gate, London, where his fatlier was settled 

BLEWITT, JONATHAN (I780?-18o3), as a merchant. Much of his early life was 
composer, son of Jonas Blewitt [q. v. „ is spent at Marazion House, in Cornwall, the 
generally said to have been bom in 1782 or residence of his great-uncle, Hannibal Cur- 
1784, but is also stated to have been at the now Blewitt ; and he received his education 
time of his death in his 73rd year. lie was at Plymouth grammar school. Entering the 
educated by his father and his godfather, medical profession, he served the usual five 
Jonatlian Battishill '"q. v.], and he also re- years' apprenticeship, partly to his unde, 
ceived some instruction from Haydn. At ^Ir. Dryden, assistant-surgeon of Devonport 
the age of eleven he acted as deputy to his dockyard, and partly to Mr. Pollard of Tor- 
father, and subsequently he held several quay. In December 1833 he c^me to Lon- 
appoint meats as organist in London. He don^ where he continued his medical studies 
was also successively organist of Haverhill, in tlie infirmary of St. QeoTf^% Hanover 
Suftblk, and of Brecon, at which latter place Square, and s})ent much of his time in the 
he remained three years. About 1808 he , house of Sir James Clark, actinj^ as tutor in 
returned to London for the production of classics to Clark's son and assisting him in 
an oi)era he had written for Drur}' Lane, preparing for the press his work on * Phthisis.' 
but the theatre was burnt down before the Afterwards he visited tlie island of Madeira 
work was brought out. Blewitt next went with a patient, remained at Funchal for eight 
to Sheffield, and thence he proceeded (in months, and subsequently travelled much 
1811) to Ireland, where he lived for a time in Italy, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and other 
with Lord Cahir. He was appointed organist countries. In March 1839 he was elected 
of St. Andrew's, Dublin, comnoser and di- secretary of the Royal Literary Fund, which 
rector of the music at the Tneatre Royal, office he continued to hold till his deatlu 
and grand organist to the Freemasons of During his secretaryship the institution 
Ireland, the latter iK)st being given him by largely extended the sphere of its opera- 
the Duke of Leinster. On Logier's intro- tions and attained a thoroughly safe and ad- 
ducing his system into Ireland, Blewitt sured position. Blewitt spent many years 
joined him, and was very successful as a in arranging the papers, literary, financial, 
teacher, but in 1820 he was back in London, and historical, which constituted the records 
and began the long series of pantomime of the association ; and these documents, 
com]M)sition8 with wliich his name was con- when classified, were stitched into covers so 
nected for the rest of his life. For \ipwards as to be read like a book, and are noi^'j»pe- 
of twenty-five years he wrote pantomime served in l»*iO folio boxes. In 1 872 the King 
music for most of the London theatres, and of the Belgians presided at the annual ban- 
his lust work, 'Harlequin lludibras,' was qiiet of the Literary Fund, and testified his 
brought out at Drury Lane the year before sense of the secretary's services by creating 
his dtuth. In l82h and 18:^0 ho was director him a knight of the order of Leopold. He 
of the music at Sudler'.s Wells Theatre, and died in London in November 1884. 
he was also, at ditlerent times, musical dircc- He was the author of: 1. 'A Panorama 
tor at Vauxhall, ut tlie Tivoli Gardens, Mar- of Torquay,' Tonjuay, 18150, 12mo, which was 
gat f, and ]>ianist to Tem])leton's Vocal En- so successful that the impression was speedily 




very cele})rated, the bt^st remembered being between the Dart and Teign,' was published 

* Barney Brallaghan.' In his latter years Qt London in 1833, 8vo. 2. 'Treatise on 

Hlewitt sank into great i>overty, and sutfered the Ha])i)iness arising from the Exercise of 

much from a jwiuful aiaease. ILr died in the Christian Faith.' 3. The preface to 

Londnii 4 Sfpt. \^i)3y and was buried at St. Glynn's •Autograph Portfolio.' 4. *Hand- 

I'ancras. He left a widow and two daugh- book fur Travellers in Central Italy, including 

ti*rs totally un]»rovided f(»r. the Paj>al States, Rome, and the Cities of 

[The (Joor^rini. Kru, iv. ')0 ; (irovo\s Diet, of Ktruria,' London, 1843, 12mo (anon.); 2iid 

Music, i. 241) ; Musical Tinu*s, 1 Oct. 1863 ; Uent. edition (with the author s name), 1850. This 

jMag. 3rd ser. xl. 42U.] W, B. tf. and the following work belong to the aeries 
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known as Murray's ffuide-books. 5. * Hand- 1 sequent ly created Earl Darnley, which cir- 
book for Travellers in Southern Italy/ Lon- '< cumstance probably suggested the * honour- 
don, 1863, 12mo. For twenty-nine years able* frequently prefixed to his name by 
Blewitt edited the newspaper portion of the ! contemporary writers. Particulars of the 
' Gardener's Chronicle,' and he contributed early years and first military commissions of 
articles to the * Quarterly Review,' * Fraser's 1 Edward Bligh are wanting, but it appears that 
Magazine,' the * St. Paul's Magazine,' and ' he was returned to the Irish parliament as 
other periodicals. ■ member for Athboy, county Meath, in 1715, 

[Biograph. V. 170; Boase and CourtDey's i ^^<1,^H^'V ^^^Tv^^'^^^ ^^'^ ^""^ ^^"^^'^^'^ 
Bibl. Cornubieneis, iii. 1072 ; Times. 4 Nov. 1884; I <>» t^e Irish establishment, and was promoted 
AthensBum, 16 Nov. 1884, p. 626; Anderson's | to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the (Jth horse. 
Book of British Topography, 93 ; Davidson's BibL now 5th dragoon guards, of which his uncle, 
Devoniensis, 67 ; Men of the Time (1884), 137 ; , Lieutenant-general Robert Napier, then was 
Sir C. Dilke's Memoir of his Grandfather, Charles I colonel. In 1 787 he married Elizabeth, sister 
Wentworth Dilke, 79.] T. C. of W. Bury, of Shannon Grove, Limerick, and 

I by this ladv, who died in 1759, had an only 

BLICKE, Sir CHARLES (1745-1816), . child, who'died voung. In 1740 Bligh was 
sur^n, was a prominent member of his pro- appointed colonel of the 20th foot, in 1745 
fession, and accumulated a krge fortune by . he became a brigadier-general, and com- 
its practice in London. He was educated at manded in a very sharp action at the cause- 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where he was way of Melle when marching to reinforce the 
elected assistant-surgeon, and succeeded Per- gairison of Ghent (CAKSOVy Hist Bee AthLt 
cival Pott as surgeon 17 July 1787 (MS. J}rags. p. 38). In 1740 he was transferred 
Journal St. Bartholomew's Hospital). He from the 20th foot to the 12th dragoons, in 
was one of the court of assistants at Sur- 1747 he became a major-general, and in De- 
geons' Hall, in 1801 became a governor of the ; cember the same year was transferred to the 
College of Surgeons, was knighted in 1803, colonelcyof his old regiment, the 5th dragoon 
and died 30 Dec. 1815. In 1772, while liv- \ guards, which had then become the 2nd Irish 
ing in Old Jewry, he published his only horse, and in 1754 became a lieutenant- 
work, *An Essay on the Bilious or Yellow general. In 1758 preparations were made on 
Fever of Jamaica, collected from the manu- I an extensive scale for another descent on the 
script of a late Surgeon.' In the preface P>ench coast, to create a diversion in favour 
Blicke states that he has abridged the original ' of the army under Prince Ferdinand of 
work and simplified its style. The essayist, Brunswick in Germanv, and Lieutenant- 
whose name is not preserved, advocates the general Bligh, then in his seventy-fourth 
treatment of the fever by bleeding, purpng, year, was appointed to command tlie troops, 
warm baths, fresh air, and acid drinks. Horace Walpole speaks of Bligh as ' an old 
Some twentv authors are quoted to little ; general routed out of some horse-armoury 
purpose, and the only interesting contents in Ireland' (Walpole, i>^f<fr*, vol. iii.), but 
of the composition are a few lines on the ■ he appears to have been respected in the set- 
sufterinffs of the Carthagena expedition, in 1 vice, and, in spite of his vears, to have been 
which the original writerhad served, and the noted for a command in Germanv {Chatham 
mention of the fact that the water of the Corresp.\o\.\.^ The fleet under ilowe, with 
Bristol hot wells was exported to Jamaica. ' the troops on board, quitted England at the 
Whatever he may have cut out, the editor beginning of August 1758, and in seven days 
certainly added nothing. The essay has been ' arrived in Cherbourg roads. The troops were 
translated into Italian. In 1779 Blicke, landed, the town of Cherbourg was captured, 
then living in Mildred Court, received the , the harbour, i)ier, and forts were destroyed, 
famous Abernethy as his apprentice in sur- and the troo])8 re-t»mbarked, bringing away 
gery. The pupil thought his master fonder with them the brass ordnance as trophies, 
of money-making than of science. In September a landing was effecte<l on the 

[Macllwain's Memoirs of Abornethy.] coast of Brittany, as a preliminary to the 

N. M. ' siege of St. Malo; but, the latter being found 

impracticable, the troops, after marching a 

^BLIGHor BLIGHE, EDWARD (1686- short wav up the countrv, returned and re- 
1775), general, was a member of an old embarked in the bay of St. Cas. A strong 
Yorkshire familv settled in Ireland. He was , force of the enemy, under the Duke d'Aguil- 
second son of Tliomas Blighe, of Rathmore, lon, followed and' attacked the British rear, 
county Meath, one of the knights of the shire, which was most gallantly defended by Major- 
and an Irish privy councillor, and was born general Alexander Durv (not Druir as jjene- 
on 16 Jan. 1086. His elder brother was sub- rally written) of the Guards, and inflicted 
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Vf-ry M'vero loss uyon tliem. The most rt*- u Matemeni which ia highly improbable, as 
c<Mit ami most d incriminating accounts of the in 1737 Mr. Rodney was only nineteen yean 
tninsaction will Us found in hfir ¥. llamil- of age, and was in Newfoundland ('3fr2n>T. 
ton's *HiM. (jrfn»idi«'r (funrdn,' vol. ii., and Life of Jiodnet/yi, ^), lie entered the naTY 
Hurro\vs*b 'Lifeof l^ml Ilawke.' Like other about 1751, and was a midshipman of the 
uuHuccfrssful commaii(h>rs of tlie peri(xl, Lieu- Kamillies with Admiral Byng in the battle 
tenant -genirral lili^li was bitterly censured of Minorca, 20 May 1750. He was made 
for liin conduct of th*; afluir, and soon after lieutenant some time afterwards, and went 
the return of the expetlition to England re- out to the "West Indies with Sir George Rod- 
signed all lii.s conimission.s and retired to his ney, by whom he was promoted to the rank 
]iro|>i;rty in Ireland. His name is omitted of commander, 22 Oct. 17<i2. He was posted 
from the Army ListH of 1759 and 8u))sequent on Dec. 1777, and in 1782 commanded the 
yeurH. Sometime after his retirement liligh Asia under Lord Howe at the relief of Gib- 
murrit'd u sj.'cond wife, TVance.**, daughter of raltar. In 1793 he was appointed to the 
TheophiluH.Jone.'f, of l^fitrim,by whomhehad Alexander, which during the early summer 
no issue. He died at Hrittas, near Dublin, of 1794 was one of the squadron in the Bay 
in the Munimer of 1775, at the age of ninety, of Biscay with Rear-admiral Montagu 'see 
and wfiM burie<l at Kathmore. His ample Montagu, George]. In the autumn the 
fortune of HX)/)(K)/. he Ix^qutMithed to his Alexander, accompanied by the Canada, had 
younger brother, the Dean of KIphin. convoyed the Lisbon and Mediterranean trade 
rCoiliiiKhF<ira^ro(e<l. 1812), vii. 00-1 -.Cannon's well to the southward, and was returning, 
II iHt. i{n;onU 4th Dragoon Giumls, 4th Dr.igoons, when on 6 Nov. the two fell in with a French 
l2Lh I)rago«»nH, 20th Foot; Chiitham Corresp. squadron of five 74-gun ships, three frigates. 

voIh. i. aii<l ii. ; IJrit. Mu«. Gen. Oit., see IJ h ; and a brig. The Canada succeeded in getting 

Kiitirk'M If 1^1. i.f th« War, vol. iii. ; Hamilton's awav, but the Alexander, after a stout resis- 

llist. (Jrcmulutr (JiianK vol. ii. : IJurrows's Life ^ance, and in an almost sinking condition, 

of JIiiwk«; Hist. .MSS. Com. Keps. 2. 3; Cal. was captured and taken into Brest (Jaxes, 

Stat. PH,K..rH (HomoOff. 17GG-G9), pp 340, 344 ; y aval Hist, (ed. 1860), i. 203). 

.S<.otH M«K. XXXVII. 62.). J H. M. C. ^ sensational account of the brutal 




c« 

SeJMiol and 'frinit v (;oluige, Cambridge, lie as suffering great privations. But Brenton 8 

gniduated H.A. 1h();{,M.A. lH(X},and)jecame unsupported statements are not to be fuUy 

an .jquitv draughtsman at tin; chancery bar. trusted, and Kalfe's story is distmctly con- 

lli- wiiM H hanl worker, and had a fair tradicted by Bligh's own letter (^23 Nov.). m 

amount, of praeticre in his jm.fession ; but a ^vhich he states that he was treated by his 

con.Mderable mnount of his time wa,s taken ca])tor8 with great kindness and humanity, 

up by rep..rling in the House of Lords, in He had already been advanced to the rank of 

whicii busin«;.vs ho was .jngaged for several rear-admiral, 4 July 1704, but had not re- 

y,.„,.^ ceived any official intimation of it. At the 

His works, in the order of th«;ir publica- time of his capture he was thus in the simple* 
tii.n, lire: I. ' A Uei)ort of the Ca.se of Bills capacity of captam, though the French not 
of Ivvehan-.' made i)avabl«; at BanloTs, as unnaturally described him as a rear-admiral. 
deri(hrd inthoHousoof' Lords/ London, 1HL>1. On his return to England in May 1795 he 
2. * Keportrt of ('as«^8 heard in the House of was tried by court-martial tor the loss of the 
Liinls on App^Nils an<l Writs of Error,' 10 Alexander, but was honourably acquitted. 
vols., \H'2:\, :\, * A Digest of the Bankrupt l^>om 179(i to 1790 Bligh was at Jamaica 
Law,' IHI^'J. \. ' Melhini Agrarium; a Fore- a» second in command. lie became a vice- 
view of the Winter of iKJo, suggested bv admiral U Feb. 179^.^ and m 1803 com- 
the Poor Law Proji-ct. with ()l)servations on nianded in chief at Leith, an appointment 
the Ki.port and the Bill,' 1K54. o. ' KejMirts which he (luitted on his promotion to the rank 
of CaseH in Bnnkruptev' (a work in whicli of admiral, 2.*^ Anril 1804. This was his last 
inijrh was uiiled })y Basil Mrmtagu), IH-So. service afloat. In Januarj' 1815, when the 

p,„ , , . . , . ,,r . .-.1 order of the Bath was largelv extendiHl, an«l 

,, '. ., ,, ^ , ,. . .,_, i'.„*.i „.:^u eight V naval officers were made K.C.B., Bligh 

j»rif. iMus. (-jital.; Daws dnnl. (.antah. with ^ •' , tt r 1* 1 • ir • 1 

• , ji:»:'. . :*iiii i \T was uas.sed ovcr. He felt himself affcrn'ved, 

nianuMTipr a«l« lit ions, 1, 41). I J. ->l. r •, -, ^^ - , .^^ , - ' 

^ ■" and wrote several letters urging his claims, 

BLIGH, Sir lUCIIAlvD KODXEY which wei-e principally his sixty-four years' 

(17.'J7- 18:21), admiral, a native of Cornwall, , service, and his stout, although unsuccessful, 
i^ said to have been a godson of Lord Rodney, , defence of the Alexander. The admiralty 
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could not then be brouirht to admit that these 



India islands, having been accomplished, 



were sufficient reason for any special reward ; Bligh set out on his voyage thither, ^ut his 
but ^ve years later, under a new reign and a 1 irascible temper and overoearing conduct ex- 
modified ministry, he was invested with the . cited (under the leadership of Fletcher Cliris- 
G.C.B. He did not long enjoy the dignity, tian) a mutiny on board the ship ; and on 
dying on 30 April 1821. He was twice mar- 28 April 1789 ne, with eighteen of his crew, 
ried, and left, besides several daughters, a j were overmastered and cast adrift in an open 
son, George Miller Bligh, who was a lieu- boat, only twenty-three feet long, and deeply 
tenant of the Victory at Trafalgar, where he laden ; they had a small amount of provisions 
was severely wounded, and died a captain in allotted to them, but no chart. In this frail 
1835. craft they sailed, for nearly three months, a 

[RalfesNavalBiog.ii. 517; Gent. Mag. (1821) distance of 3,61 8 miles, touching at some small 
xci. 468 ; (1835) iii. N.S. 322.] J. K. L. islands, where they got only a few shellfish and 

some fruit ; but at length, thanks to Bligh 8 

BLIGH, WILLIAM (1754-1817), admi- skill, resource, and courage, they reached 
ral, was bom, according to his own account Timor, an island off the east coast of Java, on 
(Polwhele's Biographical Sketches in Com- ; 14 June 1789. Here Bligh obtained a schooner, 
wally ii. 19), about the year 1753, probably at in which, with twelve of his companions, the 
Tynten or Tinten (the seat of an ancient Cor- survivors, he reached England on 14 March 
nish family of that name), in the parish of 1790. The mutineers settled on Pitcaim 
St. Tudy, Cornwall, the son of Charles and | Island, where their descendants still exist, 
Margaret Bligh. According, however, to happy and prosperous [see Adams, John, 
other accounts, he w'as bom at Plymouth on 17w P-1829] ; but some of the ringleaders 
9 Sept. 1764, the son of John Bligh of Tre- 1 were captured by the commander of the 
tawne, in the parish of St. Kew, Cornwall ' Pandora, and brought back to Portsmouth, 
(of. Maclean's Deanery of Trigg Minor). ' where three of them were executed. Byron's 
It is clear that the Blighs were settled poem, *The Island,' is based upon the story 
in the parish of St. Tudy in 1680-1, and of the relations which existed between the 
that a John Bligh or Blygh of Bodmin ' women of Otaheite and the mutineers. Bligh 
was a commissioner for the suppression of was forthwith promoted to the rank of corn- 
monasteries temp. Henry VIII. Moreover, mander, and shortly afterwards, on his re- 
four members of the family were mayors of 1 turn to England, to that of post-captain. In 
Bodmin between the years 1605 and 1688. i 1791 he was appointed to the Providence, 
Indeed, the Cornish Blighs may be traced and sailed on a similar, but more successful, 
back as far as the reign of Henry IV. It is I errand to his last, for the Society Islands, ob- 
believed that Admiral Sir Richard Rodney ' taining, in recoffnition of his discoveries, the 
Bligh [q. v.], and other naval officers named I gold medal of the Society of Arts in 1794 ; 
Bli^h, were relatives of the subject of this ' but there was only a small practical result of 
notice. I his voyage, as the West Indians preferred the 

*Bread-fruitBligh,'as he was called, having ! plantain to the bread-fruit. In 1794 we find 
entered the navy, accompanied Captain Cook him captain of the 74-gun ship Warrior off 
on his second voyage round the world in Ushant, and in 1797 at Camperdown, com- 
1772-4, as sailing-master in the Resolution ; maiiding the 64-gun ship, the Director, 
and during this voyage the fruit associated , Bligh further distinguislied himself in the 
with Bligh's name was discovered at Ota- same year by his intrepidity and address at 
beite. He became a lieutenant in the royal the mutiny at the Nore. On 21 May 1801 
navy, made several important hydrographic he commanded the Glatton, of 64 guns, at 




May in the same yeai 

having acquired a high reputation as a skilful elected a fellow of the Royal Society, in con- 
navigator, was appointed to the Bounty, of sideration of liis distinguished services in navi- 
250 tons, in December 1787, arriving at his gation, botany, &c. In 1805 he was appointed 
destination, Otaheite, ten mouths afterwards, captain-general and governor of New South 
Here he remained for five or six months, W ales ; but from his temperament he was 
during which period his crew became de- unsuited for the post, both his civil and mili- 
morahsed by the luxurious climate and their tary subordinates strongly resenting his harsh 
apparently unrestricted intercourse with the exercise of authority. Nevertheless the main 
natives. The object of the voyage, namely object which he had in view seems to have 
to obtain plants of the bread-fruit, with a been a good one, namely, the prevention of an 
view to it 8 acclimatisation in the British West , unlimited importation of araent spirits into 
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the colony; and in this aj$ well as in other mouth; and 1'2 Feb. 1821 was promoted to 

respects he received the loval support of Lord the rank of commander. In May 1S28 he 

Castlereagh ; but on '2ii Jan. lt:<08 Governor was appointed to the Britamiisy canning the 

Bligh was forcibly deposed by Major George flag of Lord Northesk as commander-in-chief 

Johnston of the 'l02nd foot^ and was im- at Plymouth, from which he was transferred 

5risoned until March 1^10 (^cf. Wextwobth, to the St. Vincent, and was posted firom her 

ietc Semth Wales, and BoxwicK, Curious on 22 July 1830. He held no further appoint- 

Fact* of Old Colonial Days), For this act ment in the navy, and retired with the rank 

Major Johnston was tried at Chelsea Hospital of rear-admiral 27 Sept. 1856. He died 

in 1811, and was cashiered. Bligh on his 'J'2 July 1862. 

release returned to England and in the fol- [Marehairs Roy. Nav. Biog. x. (vol. iii. part 

lowing year, on 31 July 1811, obtamed his y^ j 153 . o'Bvrne's NaTHl Biog. Diet. ; Gent. Mag. 

flag as rear-admiral of the blue, proceeding to (i862. ii.) xiii. N.S. 238.] J. K. L. 

vice-admiral of the blue in June 1814. He 

resided, towards the close of his life, at the BLISS, NATHANIEL (1700-1764), a»- 

Manor House, Famin^ham, Kent, and died tronomer-royal,wa8bom28 Nov. 1700. He 

in Bond Street, London, on 7 Dec. 1817 was the son of Nathaniel Bliss, gentleman, 

(Getit Mag. Ixxxvii. 630). He was buried of Bisley, Gloucestershire. He g^nuiuated 

in the eastern part of Lambeth churchyard, at Pembroke College, Oxford, B.A. 27 June 

near the Tradescant tomb, by the side of his 1720, and M.A. 2 May 1723. He became 

wife. She was a woman of superior attain- rector of St. Ebbe*s, Oxford, in 1736. He 

ments, whose father was a scholar, and the succeeded Halley as Savilian professor of seo- 

friend of Hume, Black, Adam Smith, and metry 18 Feb. lt42, and was elected a feUow 

Robertson. Bligh left six daughters and three of the Royal Society 20 May following. He 

sons, one of whom, Richard [q. v.], was the opened in the same year an astronomical cor- 

author of several legal works. respondence with Bradley, communicating to 

[Marshall's Naval Biographies, ii.iii.and iv.; ' him, 16 Dec. 1742, his observations of Jupiter's 

Cook'H Voyages; Belcher's Mutineers of the satellites. Subsequently he aided him at the 




; of astronomer-roval. He held it, however, 

BLIGHT, WILLIAM (178o-18«2), cap- onlv two years, dying 2 Sept. 1704. 

turn in the royal navy, was entered 9 Mav the observations made under his super- 

1793, as a volunteer ou board the Intrepid, vision bv Charles Green (his, and formerly 

(Uguns, under the command of Captain the Bnidle/s, assistant), being regarded as private 

Hon. Charles Carpenter. In that ship he con- property, were purchased from his widow bv 

tinned as midshipman, masters mate, and the boani of longitude, and deposited at the 

acting lieutenant, most of the time in the Royal Obser>ator\- until 1 March 1804, when 

East and West Indies, until confirmed as theV were oifereJ to the delegates of the 

lieutenant, 15 April 1S03, and appointed to Clarendon Press for publication. They were 

the Britannia of 100 ^uns, with Captain, accordingly appended, with those made bv 

and afterwards Rear-admiral, the Earl of Grt^n after Bliss's death down to 15 MarcL 

Northesk. In the Britannia he had his share 17i^, to the second folio volume of Bradley's 

in the glory of Trafalgar, and was sent to observations, issued, under Professor Abram 

takepo3se8sioiioftheFrenchAigleof74guns, Robertson's editorship, in 1805. Although 

which was lost in the gale immediately after including only what was indispensable in 

the battle. Blight, however, was fortunately onler to deduce the places of the sun, moon. 

rescued in time, and in the spring of ISOb and planets at the most important points of 

followed Lonl Northesk into the Dread- their orbits (see Delambre, Hist, de VAstr. 

nought.^ In August 180<) lie was appointed au 18« *S'iVV/^, p. 42o), tliey are of value as 

tothe>7;reide,.'ii5 guns, with Captain Corbet, being made on Bradley's system, and with 
and served in thc^ att^ick on Buenos Ayres \ Bradley's instruments;* yet they have never 
July 1807. The Ner^'ide afterwards went to 1 been reduced. 




requesting 
tenant, was the principal witness in defence, attempt a meridian observation of the brilliant 
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wich. He replaced Bradley (then in failing ! votes. His first nost was the registrarship of 
health) in observing the transit of Venus, the university, wnich he retained from 1824 
6 Jane 1761, and communicated to the Royal ' to 1853, when he retired on a well-earned 
Society an account of Eustachio Zanotti's ^ pension of 200/. a year. He was keeper of 
observation of the same event at Bologna | the archives from 1826 to 1867, registrar 
(Phil. Trans, lii. 173, 232, 399). His own i of the university court 1831, and principal 
observation of the annular eclipse visible at | of St. Mary Hall, in succession to Bishop 
Greenwich, 1 April 1764, is recorded in the 
same publication (liv. 141). An etching by 
J. Caldwall, from his portrait by D. Martin, 



Hampden, 1848-67. In addition to these 
offices he discharged at various dates the 
duties of clerk of the market, delegate of the 
bore the punning legend: 'Sure this is Bliss, j univer8itypre88,anddeputvprofe8Sor of civil 
if bliss on earth there be * (Bromley's Cata- ; law. Bliss was the embociiment of the tra- 
loffue of Engraved Portraits^ p. 367). Bliss | ditions and history of his alma mater. The 
married early, and a son John, bom in 1740, punctuality of his habits and the method 



proceeded B.A. at Oxford 11 March 1745-6, 
and M.A. 7 July 1747. 

[Gent. Mag. xxxiv. 460 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; 
Bradley*8 Miscellaneous Works and Correspon- 
dence, pp. Iviii, 422, 426. A short notice of Bliss 
exists in manuscript in a copy of Thomas Streete's 
Astronomia Carobna, once the property of Bliss, 
and now in the British Mnseum. The notice was 
printed in Notes and Queries, 6th ser., xi. 235.] 

A. M. C. 



with which he kept the muniments entrusted 
to his care became a proverb at Oxford, 
while the sweetness of his disposition and 
the courtesy of his manners were the delight 
of all with whom he came in contact. He 
died at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, on 18 Nov. 
1867, and was buried on the north side of St. 
Giles's churchyard, Oxford, on 23 Nov. ; his 
wife, Sophia, second daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Barker Bell, whom he had married 
in 1826, survived him. Their issue was one 
BLISS, PHILIP, D.C.L. (1787-1867), an- son and one daughter, 
tiqua^ and bibliographer, was the son of the ' Many of the works of Bliss are of the 
Rev. Philip Bliss, rector of Dodington and j highest utility to the literary student. Whilst 
Frampton Cotterell in Gloucestershire, who | at the Bodleian he compiled part of the cata- 
married Anne, daughter of Thomas Michell of logue of Richard Gough's collection; the 
Conham, Wiltshire, and died on 1 Feb. 1803. j < Oxford University Calendar ' was edited by 
The younger Philip Bliss was bom at Chip- | him for some years, and the catalogue of 
pin^ Sodbury on 21 Dec. 1787, and educated Oxford graduates, 1669-1 860, appeared under 
at its grammar school and at the Merchant his superintendence. He edited in 1811 
Taylors' School, where he stayed from 1797 Bishop Earless * Microcosmography,' adding 
to 1806. In the latter year he was elected thereto a valuable biblioffraphv of character- 




of D.C.L. in 1820. From youth to old age j contains John Aubrey's lives of eminent 
he haunted libraries, and in 1810 he found men. Amonghisother reprints were Arthur 
congenial occupation in his appointment as i Wilson's ' Inconstant Lady ' (1814) ; the * ac- 
assistant at the Bodleian, then presided over count of the Christmas Prince as it was ex- 
by Dr. Price. For a short time he was em- hibited in the university of Oxford in 1607,' 
ployed, through the nomination of Lord | which was written by Griffin Higgs ; a selec- 
Spencer, at the British Museum, but he tion of * bibliographical miscellanies,' of 
speedily returned to Oxford, and with Oxford , which one number only appeared in 1813 in 
his name will be ever associated. Bliss en- | 104 copies ; * thirteen psauns and the first 
tered into deacon's orders in 1817, his first | chapter of Ecclesiastes translated into Eng- 
curacy being at Newington, near Oxford, and lish verse by John Croke, with documents 
was advanced to the priesthood in 1818. | relating to the Croke family,' part of the 
Parochial preferment he never held, but for j 11th volume of the Percy Society's publica- 
many years, and until 1865, he officiated as j tions (1844), which was mainly prepared by 
chaplain to his friend. Sir Alexander Croke, j Sir Alexander Croke, but seen through the 
at Studley Priory. From July 1822 to De- ; press by Bliss ; and the first part of what was 
cember 1828 he was under-librarian at the . intended to be a series of * historical papers,' 
Bodleian to Dr. Bandinel, and after that j to be edited for the Roxburghe Society by 
period held numerous university offices, i Bliss and Bandinel. But the work with whicn 



He had tried for the keepership of the 
archives in 1818, and had been defeated, 
though he polled the respectable total of 122 



Bliss has for all time linked his name, and 
for which successive generations of scholars 
must own their indebtedness to him, is his 
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edition in four volumes (1813-20) of Anthony 
i\ Wood's * Atliense Oxonienses and Fasti/ ft 
orij^nate<l in a conversation of Thomas Park, 
the antiquary, who told a Ix)ndon publisher 
of the notes which Bliss had collected as 
additions to the original work, and suggested 
the is8\ie of a new edition. Another edition 
under the care of Bliss was among the pro- 
jects of the directors of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society, but it went no further than 
the first volume containing the life of Wood, 
which apjieared in 1848. Most of the fresh 
matter which Bliss intended to have incor- 
porated in this imi)ression is contained in 
an interleaved copy of tlie 1813 issue which 
was left bv him to the Bodleian. His second 
great work related to the other Oxford anti- 
quary, Tom Heame. This was entitled 'Re- 
liquiae Heamianse: the Remains of Thomas 
Heame,' and consisted of a selection from 
his voluminous manuscript diaries. The 
greater part of it had remained in the press 
untouched for nearly half a century before it 
was complete<l in lA57 at the suggestion of 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, the late editor of * >^otes 
and Queries.' This edition was soon ex- 
hausted, and a second was twelve years later 
included in the ' Library of Old Authors.' The 
library of Bliss, an extremely interesting col- 
lection, especially in character literature, 
volumes printed in London just before the 
great fire, books printed at Oxford, and works 
on the Psnlms, were sold from June to 
August 1858. Many of them were purchased 
for tlie Bodleian Library. The Additional 
Manuscripts at the British Museum, 22574- 
22^n0, formerly lx»longed to him, and two 
volumes in the same set, 25100-25101, con- 
tain his notes on English poet^ and on fairy 
pnf trs'. His lett ers to Dr. Hunter and Joseph 
Haslewood are in Nos. 248(V> and 22308. 
Some selections from his correspondence are 
printed in * Notes and (Queries/ vols. viii. and 
X. of the 2nd series, and vol. i. of the 3rd 
series. A tribute to his poetic taste was 
paid in the same pn])er (2nd series, vol. x. 181, 
204, 221) by printing the extracts from the 
old poets which he had incorporated in his 
edition of Wood. 

[Nichols's L<'ic«^storshire. ii. 693*; ^lacrav's 
BoilKian Lil>.2ir), 216, 23/), 289 ; Cox's Recollec- 
tions of Oxford, 86. 344-'), 375, 411; Robin- 
son's Merchant Taylors, ii. 169; fJent. Mag. 
Doc«inl>or 1857, pp. 677-8, .lanuary 1858, pp. 
99-100 : N«)ics and Queri(;s, 2nd ser. iv, 443, v. 
47, 76, vii. 514.] W. P. C. 

BLITHEMAN or BLYTHEMAN, 
VVILLL\M (d. 1501), was an organist and 
gentleman of the chapel under Queen Eliza- 
beth. Wood, in his * Fasti ' (ed. Bliss, i. 235), 



i states that Dr. John Bull [q. t.] < had been 
trained up under an excellent master named 
Blithman, organist of Queen Elizabeth's Chap- 
pel, who died much lamented in 1501 ; * and 
in a note by Bishop Tanner to this passage it 
is stated that ' Jonn Blithman belonged to 
Christ Church quire; seems to have beoi 
master of the choristers 1564.' Whether 
Tanner's John Blitheman was the same as the 
subject of this notice cannot be ascertained. 
Blitheman died on TNTiit Sunday 1591, and 
was buried in St. Nicholas Olave. His epi- 
taph, which was on ' an engraven plate in tne 
north wall of thechancel,' is preserved in Stow 
{Survey Book, iii. 211), and runs as follows:— 

Here Blitheman lies, a worthy wight, 

who feared God above ; 
A Friend to all, a Foe to none, 

whom Rich and Poore did love. 
Of Princes Chappell, Gentleman, 

unto his d}nng Day ; 
Whom all took great delight to heare 

him on the Orefans play. 
Whose pnssiDg Skill in Mnsickes Art, 

a Scholar left behinde ; 
John Bull (by name) his Master s yeine 

expressing in each kinde. 
But nothing here continues long, 

nor resting Place can haye ; 
His Soul(> departed hence to Heayen, 

his Body here in Grave. 

Of Blitheman's music a few interestinfi: 
pieces are in existence. The manuscript 




liner's ' Virginal Book ' {Add. MS. 80513) 
has several of his compositions. Other speci- 
mens are in Additional MSS. 29384, 314a3. 
and 17801-5, and Hawkins printed a * meane ' 
})y him (HiMton/ of Mmic^ ed. 1853, Appen- 
dix). All these examples show that he was a 
master of liis art, and that Bull, whom (ac- 
cording to Stow ) he * spared neither time nor 
labour ' to teach, owed much to his influence. 
[Old Cheque liook of the Chapel Royal (ed. 
Rimbault), 6. 196 ; Wards Lives of the Gresham 
Professors (1740); Hawkins's History of Music 
(ed. 1853), 480; authorities quoted above.] 

W. B. S. 

BLIZARD, THOMAS (1772-1838), sur- 
geon, became a pupil of his uncle. Sir William 
Blizard [q. v.], and attained great skill as an 
o|)erating surgeon. Haying early become sur- 
geon to the London Hospital, and gained a 
large and profitable city practice, he was able 
to ret ire on his fortune at the age of forty-six. 
He was notable both for his knowledge of 
anatomy and for his inyention of a special 
knife for lithotomy. He died 7 May 1838. 
He was the author of a *■ Description of an 
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Extra-Uterine Foetus' {Trans. Boyal Soc. 
ToL v.), and of a 'Case of Intussusception 
of the Bowels* (Trans. Medico-Ckir. Soc. 
vol. i.) 

[Cfent. Mag. 1838.] G. T. B. 

BLIZARD, Sir WILLIAM (1743- 
1836), surp^eon, was bom at Bam Elms in 
Surrey in 1743, and was the fourth child of 
William Blizard, an auctioneer. He received 
little school education, and after apprentice- 
ahip to a surgeon at Mortlake came to study 
at the London Hospital, also attending the , 
lectures of Pott at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital {Hunterian Oration, 1816). In 1780 
ne was appointed surgeon to the London 
Hospital, and in 1785, in conjunction with 
Dr. Maclaurin, founded the medical school 
there. The opening was celebrated by him 
in an ode, and on most of the important oc- 
casions of his life Blizard expressed himself 
in verse, which, had he been longer contem- 
porary with Pope, would have certainly se- 
cured him a place in the 'Dunciad.' He 
lectured in the medical school on anatomy, 
physiology, and surgery. Abemethy attended 
his earlier lectures, and speaks of them with 
respect. As a hospital surgeon Blizard was 
famous for scrupulous attention to his duties 
in the wards, and he gave much time to the 
improvement of the London Hospital. He 
was often laughed at for the importance 
which he attached to learned diction and 
ceremonial observance (Lancet, 1824, iii. 19). 
The College of Surgeons had a house in Cock 
Lane, where the bodies of criminals just exe- 
cuted at Newgate were delivered to be ana- 
tomised. Sir William Blizard, when presi- 
dent of the College of Surgeons, attencled at 
this house in full court dress to receive the 
bodies from the hangman ; and the contrast 
btjtween the president's elaborate costume 
and formal manner and the surly shabbiness 
of the executioner is described by an eye- 
witness (Sir R. Owen) as having made the 
ghastly scene almost ludicrous. Blizard was 
elected F.R.S. in 1787, and was twice presi- 
dent of the College of Surgeons. He pub- 
lished a paper on lachrymal fistula in the 
rPhilosopnical Transactions/ 1780, and several 
other medical papers (London MedicalJour- 
nal, 1789-90) ; * Experiments on the Danger 
of Copper and Bell Metal in Pharmaceutical 
Prt^parations,' 1780; 'Suggestions for the 
Improvement of Hospitals,* 1790. * A Popu- 
lar Lecture on the Situation of the large 
Blood-vessels and the Methods of making 
effectual Pressure on them,' 1780, is the 
most lucid of his works, and went through 
several editions. None of his writings are of 
permanent value. BLis practice was con- 



siderable, and he used for many years to 
attend regularly at Batson's Coffee House in 
Cornhill at a certain hour to await consulta- 
tions, being probably the last survivor of this 
method of practice. In his youth he wTOte 
on politics m a revolutionary spirit, under the 
nom de plume of Curtius, but he afterwards 
became an admirer of Mr. Pitt and adopted 
conservative opinions. Blizard was an ex- 
ample of hereditary longevity. His father and 
mother had both lived to eighty-six, and one 
of his grandmothers to ninety, while he 
himself died at the age of ninety-two on 
27 Aug. 1836. He was buried in Brixton 
Church. There is a portrait of him by Opie 
at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

[Blizard's Works; Cooke's Memoir, London, 
1836.] N. M. 

BLOET.BLUET, orBLOETT,ROBERT, 

bishop of Lincoln (d. 1123), a Norman by 
nation, and brother of Hugh, bishop of 
Bayeux, was chancellor of William the Con- 
queror. When the king lay on his death-bed 
at Rouen, he sent Bloet to England with a 
letter praying Archbishop Lanfranc to crown 
William Kums. Bloet crossed the Channel 
in company with Rufus himself, and became 
the new king's chancellor. After the death 
of Remigius in 1092, the see of Lincoln was 
kept vacant for a year. Rufus, however, re- 
pented of his evil ways while he lay sick at 
Grloucester in the spring of 1093, and at the 
same time that he made Anselm archbishop 
he gave the bishopric of Lincoln to Robert 
! Bloet. The consecration of the new bishop 
was delayed, for Thomas, archbishop of York, 
objected to the claim of the archbishop of 
Canterbury over the see of Lincoln. Anselm 
might, if he chose, consecrate a bishop to 
the ancient see of Dorchester, but Lindesey 
Thomas claimed as part of the northern pro- 
vince. Bloet was at length (12 Feb. 1094) 
consecrated at Hastings, in the chapel of the 
castle, on the day after the dedication of 
Battle Abbey, by" Anselm and seven other 
bishops who had assembled to take part' in 
the ceremony at Battle. As the kmg ap- 
pointed Bloet during his short-lived repent- 
ance, he received nothing for his grant of 
the bishopric . To make up for this loss, Bloet 
had to pay no less than 6,000/. for the deci- 
sion in favour of the rights of Canterbury 
which enabled Anselm to perform the cere- 
mony of his consecration. Although he re- 
signed the chancellorship on his elevation to 
the episcopate, he held the higher office of 
justiciary under Henry, and was his most 
tmsted adviser. In 1102 he besieged Tick- 
hill, the castle of Robert of Belesme, for the 
king. His manner of life was magnificent, 
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and his household^ in which the king's son I ent light, and the memory of Bloet at Lincoln 
Richard and other nobk* youths were trained, has suffered from their indignation, for his 
was large aud splendid. Towards the end 1 efl^gy on the west firont of the church, known 
of his life ho was much harassed by suits ! by the horn at its mouth (blow it), is called 
brought against him by an inferior justiciary, the * swineherd of Stow' (DiMocx). Bloet 
His wealth was diminished by heavy fines, 1 still more deeply offended the monastic party 
and his archdeacon, Henr\' oi Huntingdon, by joining Roger, bishop of Salisbury, in 
who was brought up in his household, quotes leacfing the bishops to petition the king in 
him in his *De Contemptu Mundi' as an February 1123, that they might choose a 
instance of the instability of earthly great- secular priest as archbishop of Canterbuiy — 
ness. The Ijishop, he t«lls us, was deeply a petition which the prior and monks' of 
grieved at his reverse of fortune, speaking of Canterbury and all other men of Uie mo- 
lt with tears, and ascribing his trouble to : nastic order who were at the council *with- 
King Henrj'. who, he said, never spoke well stood for full two days, but it availed nought ' 
of a man without at the same time meaning ; (A,'S. Chron. 1123). The character ot the 
to ruin him. Bloet was a liberal benefactor bishop of Lincoln has been strenuously de- 
to his cathedral church, which had been fended by Mr. Dimock in his preface to 
built by his predwessor, Remigius. He de- Giraldus Cambrensis, viL, in the Rolls Series, 
dicated the church, furnished it with many He was, in truth, a magnificent prelate, wise, 
rich ornaments, and doubled the number of generous, and kindhearted, worldly indeed in 
prebends, making them forty-two in all. In | life, as many of his fellows also were, but by 
spite of these benefactions his character has no means the evil man monkish chroniclers 
been painted in dark colours. In the earlier woidd have us believe him to have been. 



edition of William of Malmesburv's * Gesta 



The charge of immorality made against him 



Pontificum,' the liistorian describes him as a ! doubtless arose from the fact that he had a 
man of loose and godless life. In his later ; son bom while he was chancellor of William 
edition he gives a less unfavourable picture, ' the Conqueror. The death of Bloet is told 
representing him, indeed, as a worldly man, ; in graphic terms by the Peterborough chro- 
but bringing no special charge against him. j nicler. It happened that on 10 Jan. 1128, 
Later writers, such as Higden and Blnighton, | the king was riding in his 'deer-fold' at 
adopt and insist on the darker picture, ace us- Woodstock, and with him on either side 
ing him of immorality, and aading that his were the bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, 
ghost haunted his tonil) at Lincoln imtil it | ' and they were there riding and talking.' 
was laid by masses and alms. On the other ■ Then the bishop of Lincoln sank down and 
hand, Henry of Huntingdon represents him said to the king, 'Lord king, I am dying.' 
as a father of the fatherless, dear to his The king alighted and took the bishop m his 
friends, gentle and pleasant with all men, arms. He was borne to his lodgings, and ' he 
and even William ofSlalmesbur)- allows that ! was then forthwith dead.* He was buried 
he was a genial man. In reading accusations ' with great worship * in his cathedral church 



before St. Mary's altar. His son Simon, 



of the monkish chroniclers, allowance must 




ing in the interest of Lincoln, disapproves graced and imprisoned, and, though he escaped 
the partition of the sec and the creation of from prison, lived in poverty and exile. The 
the independent diocese of Ely (1109), for a name Bloet is said to be the same word as 
bishopric at that time was looked on much * blond.' 

as a lay fiof, and its division implied a diminu- [A.-S. Chron. ; Henry of Huntingdon. DeCon- 
tion in the profits of jurisdiction. The crea- tcmj^tu Miindi, Anglia Sacra, ii. 695 ; William of 
tion of tlu» see of Ely was, however, the Malmcsbury, Gast. Pont. 31 3, ed. Hamilton. B.S.; 
work of the king himself, and Bloet had no Bromton, 988, Knighton, 2364. T. Stubbs, 1708, 
]>ower to interfere. Giraldus speaks also of ! Twysden, Decern Scriptt. ; Orderic, 763 ; Eadmer. 
the bishop's follv in charging his church with ' Hist.Xov. i. 376, ed.Migne; Giraldus Camb. ed. 




Lmplc equivalent 



By removing the monks of Stow to Eyns- 
ham, Bloet was enabled to grant Stow to his 
church. While, however, Giraldus held this 
to be a good deed, the monks, who lost by ' 

« a 111 *a* 11V ^* /V* 



BLOIS, PETER db. [See Pbtbb.] 

BLOMBERG, ^\^LLLA.M NICHOLAS 

0702 P-1 750), biographer, the son of Baron 
the exchange, looked on it in a wholly differ- j Blomberg, a nobleman of Courland, waa ediH 
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cat«d at Merton College, Oxford, was elected 
fellow of his college, and proceeded B. A. 1723, 
M.A. 1726. He became vicar of Fulham, 
Middlesex, in 1733, rector of that parish in 
1734, rector of Cliffe, Kent, in 1739, and died 
on 6 Oct. 1760. He published* An Account 
of the Life and Writings of Edmund Dickin- 
son, M.D., physician-in-ordinary to King 
Charles and King James II. To which is 
added a treatise on the Grecian Ghimes, 
printed from the Doctor's own manuscript,' 
London, 1739, 8vo. Dr. Dickinson was 
Blomberg^s maternal grandfather. 

[Faulkner's Fulham, 42, 47 ; Lysons's Environs 
of London, ii. 379 ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates 
(1851), 67: Gent. Mag. xx. 477; Hasted's 
Kent, i. 638.] T. C. 

BLOME, RICHARD (d. 1705), a pub- 
lisher and compiler of some celebrity, who by 
the aid of subscriptions adroitly levied issued 
many splendid works. Originally he was a 
ruler 01 paper, and aft^erwards a kind of arms 
painter. Wood says he practised for divers 
years progging tricks, in employing necessi- 
tous persons to write in several arts and to 
get contributions of noblemen t^ promot-e 
the work. Wood likewise remarks: 'This 
person Bloome is esteemed by the chiefest 
neralds a most impudentperson, and the late 
industrious Grarter (Sir W. D[ugdale]) hath 
told me that he gets a livelihood by bold 
practices.' He is no doubt the Richard 
Blome of the parish of St. Mart in-in-t he- 
Fields, Middlesex, gentleman, who, 'being 
weak and not well of body,' made his will on 
7 May 1705. He desired to be buried in the 
church of Harlington, near Uxbridge. He 
left small legacies (40*. in all) to tne poor 
of Harlington and St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
The residue of his estate, including * bookes, 
coppyes,* passed to Mrs. Jane Hilton. The 
will was proved at London on 22 Oct. 1706 
by Jane Hilton, the sole executrix. 

He published: 1. The fourth and fifth 
editions of Guillim's * Display of Heraldrie/ 
1600 and 1079. In the dedication to the 
Marquis of Hertford Blome mentions that his 
maternal grandfather, Richard Adams, was 
formerly in his lordship's service. 2. * The 
Fanatick History, or an exact relation and 
account of the Old Anabaptists and New 
Quakers . . . which may prove the death and 
burial of the Fanatick doctrine,' London, 
1660, 8vo. 3. * A Geographical Description 
of the four parts of the World, taken from 
the notes and works of Nicholas Sanson and 
other eminent travellers and authors. Also 
a Treatise of Travel and another of Traffick. 
The whole illustrated with mapps and figures,* 

VOL. V. 



London, 1 670, fol. 4. ' A Description of the 
Island of Jamaica, with the other Isles and 
Territories in America, to which the English 
are related : taken from the notes of Sr. T. 
Linch and other experienced persons in the 
said places. Illustrated with maps,' London, 
1672, 8vo ; again 1678, ' Together with the 
present state of Algiers.' 5. * Britannia ; or 
a Geographical Description of the Kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
Isles and Territories thereto belonging ; and 
there is added an Alphabetical Table of the 
names, titles, and seats of the Nobility and 
Gentry ; illustrated with a Map of each countv 
of England,' &c., London, 1673, fol. There 
is also a list of ' Benefactors and promoters of 
this worke, whose names, titles, seates, and 
coates of armes, are entred as they gave their 
encouragements.' The book, which contains 
a map of London before the fire by W. Hol- 
lar, is truly described by Bishop Nicolson as 
a * most entire piece of theft out of Camden 
and Speed.' 6. * An Alphabetical Accoimt 
of the Nobility and Gentrv, which are (or 
lately were) related unto the several counties 
of England and Wales ; as to their names, 
titles, and seats,' &c., London, 1673, fol. This 
useful list is printed at the end of Blome's 
* Britannia.' Tne number of nobility and gen- 
try included in the list is in England 6,474, 
and in Wales 703, making a total of 7,177. 
7. *An Essay t<y Heraldry, in two parts,' 
London, 1684, 8vo. Dedicated to George, 
earl of P^rkeley ; but Blome had a variety 
of patrons, and other names are occasionally 
found at the head of the dedication of this 
book. An edition entitled *The Art of He- 
raldry* ' appeared in 1685, 12mo. 8. * A View 
of the English Acquisitions in Guinea and the 
East Indies,' London. 1686, 12mo. 9. ' The 
Present State of his Maiestie's Isles and Ter- 
ritories in America: with new Maps, together 
with astronomical tables from the year 168(J 
to 1700,' London, 1687, 8vo ; translated into 
French, Amsterdam, 1688, 12mo, and into 
German, Leipzig, 1697, 12mo. 10. * An En- 
tire Body of Fhilosophy, according to the prin- 
ciples of Reneta des Cartes, in three books, 
translated from the French of Anthony I^ 
Grand,' London, 1694, fol. 11.* Gentleman's 
Recreation, consisting of Horsemanship, 
Hawking, Hunting, Fowling, Fishing, &c.,* 
London, 1710, fol. 12. ' History of the Old 
and New Testament,' London, 1711, 4to; 
translated from the French of the Sieur de 
Royaumont (i.e. Nicolas Fontaine). 

[Information from Mr. Gordon Goodwin ; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Moule'sBihl. Heraldica, 151, 
186, 204, 205. 223; Nicolson's English Hist. 
Library; Notes and Qaeries, 2nd ser. W. 310, 
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898, 3rd scr. xi. 314; Watt's Bibl.Brit. ; Wood's ' describes as 'innumerable letters of good 
Athens Oxon. (BHks), ii. 298, iii. 36, Fasti, ii. ' conseauence in history.' It is a significant 
12.] T. C. I fact tnat these same Paston letters after- 

I wards came into the hands of * Honest (?) 

BLOMEFIELp,FRANCIS(1705-1762), i Tom Martin ; ' and as we know that this un- 
topographer of Norfolk, who was bom at ' scrupulous topographer possessed himself of 
Fersfield, Norfolk, on 23 July 1706, was the ; many of BlomeiBeld's manuscripts after his 
son of Henry Blomeiield of the same place, ; death, it may be that the Paston letters 



a gentleman of independent means, by his 
wife Alice, the daughter and heiress of John 
Batch, of Lynn. He was the fifth in descent 



were among them, and that in this instance 
Martin was only ' from the robber rending 
his prev/ 



from Henry Blomefield, of Fersfield, and each j By tlie early part of 1786 Blomefield had 
of his four ancestors having married an heiress come to the conclusion that he was ready to 
or coheiress, he was the possessor of ample begin his great work, and that he would print 
means with which to gratify his literary ' it in his own house. He bought a press and 
tastes. When only fifteen he began collect- j some type — apparently old and of different 
ing material for his future work, and from and insufficient founts, for his indexes are 
1720 to 1733 he records that he spent 175/. I printed in all sorts of type, one aft^er another 
16*. in journeying about making church not^s — and hired a workman at 40/. a year. His 
and in buying some few manuscripts. He troubles with his printers and engravers were 
was educated at Diss and Thetford schools, i endless, and to them was added the tempo- 
and when under nineteen proceeded to the ' rary loss of the whole of his collection for 
Norfolk college of Gonville and Cains at Diss Hundred, which miscarried when sent 
Cambridge, on All Fools* Day 1724. While to Tanner for approval and correction. Then 
at Cambridge he is said to have published a ' a fire is said to have consumed his press and 
thin quarto ^ Collectanea Cantabrigiensia ; * printing office, and all the copies of his first 
but the only copy we have seen purports to j volume. However, he gradually brought out 
have been printed at Norwich in 1750. He number after number, and the work was so 
took his B.A. degree in 1727, and was or- well received that he actually had to reprint 
dained deacon on 17 March in the same year, his first part twice. His first folio volume 
the next year being licensed preacher by Dr. was completed at Christmas 1789, just aft»r 
Thomas Tanner, the well-known antiqiiary he had received the gift of the rectory of 
and author of the * Notitia.* In July 1729 he Brockdish. The accounts of Thetford, which 
was ordained priest, and was immediately in- formed part of his first volume, and of Nor- 
stituted rector of Hargham. Two months wich, which took up the whole of the second 
later he was presented to his father's family volume, were separately published in 4to and 
living of Fersfield, which he held, with the folio respectively. * Norwich ' (918 pp. foL) 
rectory of Hargham, till January 1730. He | was advertised by him separately at Is. a 
then resigned Hargham, which he only held number of eight sheets, and its publication 
as the temporary predecessor of the Rev. John ' extended over more than four years, the date 
Harf , the brother of the patron. of its completion being 31 May 1746. He 

On 27 May 1732 his father died, and on | apparently took up his abode permanently at 
1 Sept. he married Mary, daughter of the Rev. i Norwich while his Norwich volume was in 
Laurence Womack, rector of Caistor by Yar- ' the press. Directly he began to advertise his 
mouth, and cousin and heir of the Bishop Norwich volume, Thomas Kirkpatrick, the 
of St. David's, one of a family who had long ' brother of the well-known John Kirkpatrick, 
be»*n parsons of Blomefield'fi native place. By issued a counter^advertisement in the local 
her he had three daughters, of whom two papers, complaining that Blomefield had 
survived him. In October 173.3 he began to stated that whatever occurred in John Kirk- 
put forward proposals for his history of Nor- ■ patrick's original collections would be incor- 
tolk, which were very well received : Tanner, porated in the new work, and alleging that 
who had just been made bishop of St. Asaph, all such collections were in his own custody, 
es]K*cially encouraging him. In the spring | and that neither Blomefield nor any one else 
of 1735 he was rt^oovering from a violent I had ever copied a line of them. To this 
fever, and had thp good fortune to obtain ac- ' Blomefield replied in a very temperate ad- 
cess to the evidence room of the late Earl of | vertisement, that he would show any one 
Yannouth, the hfad of the Paston family, at (who would call on him at Fersfield) Tan- 
Oxnead, and lived among the parchments for I ner's, Lp Neve's, and Kirkpatrick's collec- 



a fortnight. To Blomefield is due the credit 
of being the discoverer in that interval of 



the well-known * Paston Letters,' which he when he had transcribed these papers into 



tions. He added that Kirkpatrick always 
collecte<l notes on loose papers, and that, 
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his note-books, he gave them to Le Neve in 
exchange for anything Le Neve found about 
Norwich. 

Blomefield was about halfway through his 
third volume when he died, literally in har- 
ness ; for coming up to London to see some 
deeds in the Ilolls Chapel he caught the 
smallpox, and died of it on Thursday, 16 Jan. 
1752, at the early age of forty-seven. It is 
said he had always refused to be inoculated, 
thinking it was wrong to attempt to avoid evils 
sent by his Creator. He was buried on the 
Saturday following in the south side of the 
chancel of Fersfield Church. Little is known 
of his personal appearance, but though there 
is no portrait of mm extant, he is said to have 
so much resembled John Flamsteed that 
* honest Tom Martin ' of Thetford preserved 
and valued a portrait of the astronomer for 
no other reason, and a copy of it is prefixed 
to the octavo edition of Blomefield. It is of 
a man with a good forehead, fine eyes under 
rather beetle brows, a prominent nose, and a 
firm mouth. There seems no doubt that he 
died in debt, for by his will, dated shortly 
before he died, he directed all his personal 
property to be sold and applied towards pay- 
ment of his debt«, and the winding up 01 his 
estate seemed so formidable a matter to his 
executors, that they declined to act and re- 
nounced probate : administration was there- 
fore granted to his two principal creditors. 
Whether his great work cost him more than 
he expected one cannot say, but one of his 
female relations, who lived to be very old, 
told Mr. Freeman, now living at St. Giles, 
Norwich, that he was very fond of foxhunt- 
ing, kept a pack of hounds, and got into diffi- 
culties thereby, and had to retire to Norwich, 
where he lived in Willow Lane. That he 
was a tory we know from his voting for 
Bacon and Wodehouse in 1734, and that 
he was of a jovial way of living may be 
supposed from his being a boon companion 
of Martin, who was notorious for his love 
of drinking. 

It is difficult to say whether he had original 
collections for the rest of the county on a 
similar scale to what he printed. If he 
had, they were not made much use of by the 
Rev. Charles Parkin, who, though a most in- 
competent man, was entrusted with the com- 
pletion of the history of Norfolk, and who, 
according to Craven Ord, died before he sent 
any (all ?) of his work to the press, the book 
being ultimately finished by some bookseller's 
hack employed by Whittingham of Lynn. 
The thira volume was published in folio at 
Lynn in 1769; the fourth and fifth volumes 
at Lynn in 1775. These were described as 
-* continued by the Rev. Charles Parkin/ The 



whole work was republished in London in 
eleven octavo volumes between 1805 and 
1810. A very good index of the names men- 
tioned in the octavo edition of the ' History ' 
was prepared by J. N. Chadwick and issued 
by him at King's Lynn in 1862. 

Blomefield probably worked on the principle 
of taking Le Neve's collections as tue back- 
bone of ms history, and working up each parish 
as he came to it. Certain it is that in the five 
folio volumes there is vastly more of Le 
Neve's work than Blomefield's, and to the for- 
mer, therefore, should more justly be given 
the credit of being the county historian of 
Norfolk. Indeed, if we were to analyse the 
book and eliminate Le Neve's, Tanner's, and 
Kirkpatrick's work, there would be very little 
of Blomefield's left. Some of Blomefield's 
unpublished manuscripts were taken posses- 
sion of and sold by Martin, who thus acted 
as the literary wrecker of two fine collections, 
Le Neve's and Blomefield's. Others of them 
passed into the hands of the descendant of 
one of Blomefield's daughters, a Mr. Robert 
Martin, of Bressingham, who buried * a large 
mass of them in the earth ' ! 

One can hardly estimate the real value of 
the great work which, rightly or wrongly, 
bears Blomefield's name, and which, had he 
lived, would have been so much larger and 
better. It is full of errors, its descriptions of 
all buildings singularly scanty and bald, and 
its attempts at etymology ludicrous in the 
extreme ; both Blomefield and his continuator 
apparently having * water on the brain,' for 
they attempt to derive nearly every place- 
name from some word or another which they 
allege to mean water. In critical faculty 
Blomefield was absolutely wanting, and he 
fell an easy victim to all the monstrous pedi- 
gree fabrications of the heralds, his pages 
chronicling as gospel all the ridiculous family 
histories of the Howards, the Wodehouses, 
the Clares, and others, which bear their own 
contradiction on their faces. Specimens of 
Blomefield's errors and omissions will be 
found at p. 318 of the third volume of the 
'East Anglian.' His book, however, is an 
enduring monument of hard disinterested 
work, for it was wholly a labour of love, and 
as far as the facts chronicled it is usually very 
trustworthy. It is wonderful indeed how often 
the searchers among manuscripts of to-day 
come across Blomeneld's private mark or his 
beautifully legible handwriting on charters 
or rolls. A very good point in nis character 
was the unselfish readiness with which he 
imparted his knowledge to others working in 
the same field. 

[East Anglian, ii. 50 and 348, iii. 166 and 818, 
iv. 227-83; Eastern Counties Collect, i. 48; 

q2 
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Trjins. Norf. Aivh. S(KMety, ii. 201; informHtion j Koyiil Military Academy, Woolwich, where 
from Mr. FretMnan of Norwicli.] W. K. his abilities attracted tLe notice of Miiller, 

then professor of fortification and artillery, 

BLOMEFIELD, TITLES (15l>5-1574 ?). whose friendship he retained ever after, fn 
alchemist, has rt^corded some particulars of ' the unusually short period of eleven months 
his birth and ]mrentii^ in a ouaint note he passed out as a lieutenant-fireworicer, and 
written by himst»lf in a volume wiiich is pn^ soon aft«r, when only fifteen, wae appointed 
served in the li])rarv' of St. John's College, to command a bomb-ketch, under the orders 
Cambridge, and which contains a unique of Admiral Rodney, at the bombardment of 
copy of * the boke called the Informacyon for ' Havre, sul>8equently joining the fleet under 
pyljrrvmes vnto the holy lande,' printed by Admiral Ilawke engaged in blockading M. 
\Vynkyn de Wonle in 1524: *I, Myles i de Conflans at Quiberon (the arduous na- 
]il()m«»ifylde, of Bur^e Snynct Edmimde in ture of thase blockading duties is strikingly 
Suffolke, was lx)rne ye yen re following after ; brought out in Burrow's Life of Admiral 
y* pryntyng of this boke, (that is to save) in , Lord Ilatrke). He next served in the West 
the yeare of our Lordo 1525, the 5 day of • Indies, at the capture of Martinique, the 
Apryll, bet wene 10 & 1 1 , in y» nyght, nyghest siege and capture of the Havannah, and after- 
xi. my fathers name Jolin, and my mothers | wards at Pensacola and Mobile. In 1771, while 
name Anne.' He had a license from the a first-lieutenant, he became personal aide-de- 
university of Cambridge to practise physic in camp to General Conway, then master-general 
1552, and he followed his profession in his of the ordnance, a post in which he was con- 
native t^>wn, though he ap|)ears to have been tinned by Conway's successor at the Ord- 
at Wuice in 15<W. It is sui)i)ose(l that hi» nance. Lord Townshend. In 1771 Blome- 
was living in 1574. Blomefield was an adept field, who had become a captain-lieutenant, 
in alchemy, a collector of old and curioius resigned his appointment as aide-de-camp, 
l)ooks, and the author of: 1. * Blomfylds and proceeded to America as brigade-major 
Qu intaessi'us, or the Regiment of Life/ manu- to Brigadier Phillips, royal artillery. Among 
scri])t in the Cambridge I'niversity Librur\*, his services at this period was the construc- 
Dd. .*?, 83, art. (>. Dedicated to Queen Eliza- tion of floating batteries on the Canadian 
beth, and said to l>e hardly the production lakes ; he was also actively engagred with 
of a sane mind. 2. * Blomefield's Blossoms, i the army under General Burgoyne until 
or tin* Canipe of Philosophy.' Printed in severely wounde<l by a musket-ball in the 
Elia.s Ashnioh^'s * Theatnim Chemicum Bri- , head in the action preceding the unfortimate 
tttnni(Mini.'i{05-23. Tanner and Wart cm con- convention at Saratoga. In the spring of 
found him witii William Blomefield, a/iaM , 1771), Blomefield resumed his duties as aide- 
[<atth'Hh*n, sometime monk of Bury, and ' camp to the master-general, and in the fol- 
afterwnnls N'iear of St. Simon and St. Jude at lowing year attained the rank of captain, and 
Norwich. was ap|>ointed inspectorof artillery and super- 

fAshmole's Theat rum Chemicum, 478: Kaker intendentofthe Royal Brass Foundry. Never 
MS. xxir. 117; C'wt. of Oimb. Univ. M.SS. i. was the need of military supervision over 
183 ; Cooper's Athonie Cantab, i. 327; Notes and military manufactures more apparent. It U 
QuericM, 1st ser. i. 60, 90; Tanner's Bibl. Hrit. ; recorded that when, in consequence of the 
Wartons Ilisr. of English Poetry (1840), iii. 83.] c(miplaint^ of Admiral Barrington at a m«x«t 

1. C. critical period in 1779, the elder Congreve 
was sent down to inspect the powder on 

BLOMEFIELD, Sir THOMAS (1744- ])oard the king's ships, only four serviceable 
IH22), l>aronet. of Attleborough, Norfolk, barrels were found in the 'whole fleet. Tlie 
general and c(^lonel-commandant royal ar- guns were not less inferior in quality ; burst- 
tillery, to whose untiring labours as inspector iug with attendant loss of lite wfis of fre^ 
of artillery an<l superintendent of the royal quent occurrence, and would doubtless have 
foundries the progress of the British artillery been more frequent but for the roguerv of 
was largely du»*, was son of tlie Rev. Tlios. the powder-contractors. Attacking these 
Blomefield, M.A ., rector of Hartley and Chalk, abuses vigorously. Captain Blomefield, in the 
Kent, and chaplain to the Duke of Dorset, very first year of his office, condemned no 
and was l>orn on 1() June 1744. He was fewer than 4l.)H pieces of ordnance in proof : 
destined for the na^y, and shi])ped in the and so fully were the advantages of the new 
Cambridge, H(J guns, when that vessel was ruh»s recognised, that in 1783 a royal warrant 
commissioned by his father's intimate friend, was issued reorganising the whole depart- 
Sir Piercy Brett, in Sept<'mber 1755. How mont, which was placed under his orders, 
long he remained afloat does not appear, but From this period dates the high character nf 
on 9 Feb. 1758 lie entered as a cadet at the i British cast-iron and brass guns. Blomefield 
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continued inspector of artillery up to his 
death. He became a lieutenant-colonel in 
1793, colonel in 1800, major-general in 1803, 
and colonel commandant of a battalion in 
1806. In 1807 he was selected to command 
the artillery in the expedition against Copen- 
hagen, a service admitted to have been ad- 
mirably carried out, althougli it is now 
generally lamented that some more justifi- 
able means could not have been found by the 
government of the day for attaining the end 
sought. For his share in this duty Blome- 
field received the thanks of parliament and 
was created a baronet. It is remarked that 
this was the last occasion on which, in ac- 
cordance with long-established custom, a 
claim was lodged by the commander of the 
British artillerv on the church-bells of the 
captured city, ^^o reply appears to have been 
given to the application. Blomefield, who 
married a daughter of Chief-justice Eardley 
Wilmot, by whom he had one child, attained 
the rank of general in 1821. He died at his 
residence on Sliooter's Hill on 24 Aug. 1822. 
His professional journals and other papers 
were subsequently presented to the Koyal 
Artillery Institution, Woolwich, by his son, 
the second baronet. 

Blomefield was a good mathematician, an 
excellent chemist, and most laborious in [ 
experiments in gunnery. His private cha- j 
racier and the result of his labours were \ 
thus described by one who knew him in- , 
timately : * There was no display of his , 
merits shown in his manner ; all his duties , 
and experiments were silently and unas- | 
sumingly carried on, with a natural reserve . 
and undeviating courtesy, so that it was 
only a close observer who could duly ap- 
preciate his value. His being generally and 
greatly esteemed arose as much from liis 
being the perfect gentleman as from the 
ingenious turn of his mind, for there was no 
glare or obtrusion seen, but rather a strong 
desire to improve the service with us little 
show as possible. . . . The recent sieges of 
Copenhagen and in the Peninsula, where the 
mode of battering assumed a rapidity un- 
known on former occasions, strongly marked 
the confidence his brother officers had in the 
weapons placed in their hands, and surprised 
the enemy, who were known to declare that 
they could not have nut their own ordnance 
of the same description to so severe a test. 
The complete success of these objects of his 
most serious and careful pursuit will be duly , 
appreciated by those capable of judging of 
their merits. To such as are not, it may be 
allowed to suggest that many gallant lives 
liave been saved to their country and their 
families by the constant and most anxious , 



endeavours he at all times pursued to put safe 
and perfect machines into tlie hands of the 
gallant defenders of his majesty's dominions * 
(Duncan, Hist. R, Art. ii. 159). 

[Gent. Mag. xcii. 370 ; Kane's List of Officers 
Koyal Art. (revised eii., Woolwich, 1869); Dun- 
can's Hist. Royiil Artillery (1872).] H. M. C. 

BLOMFIELD, CHARLES JAMES 
(1786-1857), bishop of London, was born on 
29 May 1786 at Bury St. Edmunds, where 
his father, Charles BlomHeld, kept a school. 
He was educated at the grammar school of 
Bury and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He took his degree of B.A. in 1808, and was 
elected fellow of his college after winning 
very high university honours, being compli- 
mented, it is said, by Porson as *a very pretty 
scholar.' In 1810 he published an edition 
of the * Prometheus Vinctus,* with notes and 
glossary, which was followed by the * Septem 
contra Thebas ' (1812^) ; the ' Pers» * (1814) ; 
and the * Choephorae (1821) ; an edition of 
Callimachus in 1815, and of Euripides in 
1821. He edited fragments of Sappho, Al- 
cseus, and Stesichorus in Gaisford^ ' Poet® 
Minores Grseci' (1823). Blomfield idso wrote 
on classical subjects for the ' Edinburgh ' and 
* Quarterly ' reviews, and for the ' Museum 
Criticum, a journal established in 1813 by 
himself and his friend Monk, afterwards bishop 
of Gloucester. Beyond this he published but 
little except his * Manual of Family Prayers* 
( 1824), and sermons. In 1810 Blomfiela was 
ordained, and, after holding preferment in the 
country, was presented to the valuable Lon- 
don benefice of St. Botolph, Bishonsgate. In 
1822 he became archdeacon of Colchester, and 
in 1824 was appointed to the see of Chest<?r; 
as bishop of Cnester he did much to raise the 
scale of clerical qualifications. In 1 828 Blom- 
field was translated to the bishopric of Lon- 
don, the duties of w^hich he performed with 
immense energy, and, on the whole, with 
sound common sense and moderation. He 
liad many opportunities for displaying his 
remarkable powers as a man of business when 
member of the poor law board and of the ec- 
clesiastical commission (1836 ). Of the latter 
body he was the moving spirit ; * the better 
distribution of ecclesiastical revenues and 
duties, the prevention or diminution of plu- 
ralities and non-residence, and the augmen- 
tation of poor benefices and endowment of 
new ones, being measures of church reform 
which he had much at heart. In the House 
of Lords he was always an efiective speaker, 
especially upon ecclesiastical subjects. In 
1836 the Bisnop of London issued ' Proposals 
for the creation of a fund to be applied to 
the building and endowment of additional 
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churches in the metropolis/ and it is for his I began to claim the same immunity, others 
energetic and successful efforts in remedy- were anxious to carry out the suggestions of 
ing the extremely inadequate provision of '• the bishop's charge in spite of the objections 
churches, schools, and clergymen for the | of their congregations. 'Thus,' says his 
rapidly increasing population of London, that ■ biographer, 'between those who refused to 
his name is best remembered. He was said act up to, and those who persisted in going 
to be attempting too much when he insisted , beyond, his injunctions — between his unwii- 
upou * expatiating over the whole metropolis lingness to retract words advisedly and deli- 
by building fifty churches at once ; ' but very berately spoken in his official character, and 
considerable subscriptions flowe<l into the his readiness to sacrifice everything which 
bishop's 'motropolin churches fund,' and a did not involve a principle, in order to secure 
number of local associations for church ex- the peace of the church, Bishop Blomfield 
tension we're set on foot. Among the was perplexed and harassed, and * the storms 
districts which esi^cially profited by these , whicn in some parishes had been excited by 
efibrts were IJethnal Green, Islington, St. the introduction of the disputed changes oon- 
Pancras, Paddington, and Westminster. The tinned to rage with unabated violence.' In 
fund continued to exist till 1854, when it order, if possible, to allay these storms. Arch- 
was merged in the * London Diocesan Church ' bishop Ilowley, in his pastoral on the rubrical 
Building Society.' To the colonial bishop- ; controversy (1846), susgested that the dis- 
rics fund, established for the much-needed ; putants on both sides should suspend hosti- 
increase of the colonial episcopate. Bishop \ lities till some authoritative decision should 
Blomfield s influence also gave the first im- i be given on the points in controversy, and 
pulse. On the * tractarian ' movement be- that matters should remain in every case m 
coming especially conspicuous in 1841, hj^ statu mio. The Bishop of London occord- 
the publication of the famous tract '90,' the ' inglv thought it best in the interests of peace 
attitude oftheBishopof London was regarded j to allow his clergy the option of relinquish- 
with close attention. He was anxious, he : ing or continuing at their own discretion the 
said, * to keep things (juiet as far as possible,' I practices which he had recommended. About 
for it would be most mjurious to the church | 1847 Blomfield again came much into coUi- 
that parties should be more distinctly sepa- sion with the * tractarian ' clergy of his 
rated and ranged against each other than ! diocese ; but with the temporary subsidence 
they then were. In his important charge of I of the ritual controversy in 1851 his chief 
1842 he condemned the tractarian move- j public labours may be said to have termi- 
ment in so far as its supporters had en- nated. In 1856 he was compelled by ill- 
deavoured to give * a Trident ine colouring ' to ' health to resign his see. He died at Fulham 
the Articles of Religion of 1562, and had i on 5 Aug. 1857. Blomfield was twice mar- 
recommended ceremonies and forms not an- I ried (18l0 and 1819); by his second wife, 
thorised ])y their own church ; at the same i Dorothy, widow of Thomas Kent, barrister, 
time he admitted that * those learned and he had a family of eleven children. His 
pious men ' had forcibly called the attention I son and biographer, Alfred, was consecrated 
of the church to certain neglected duties ; I bishop sufiragan of Colchester in 1882. 
and if it was wrong to go beyond the direc- \ piemoir of Charles James Blomfield. by his 
tions ot the rubrics, It was eqnally wrong to I sou Alfred Blomfield, 2 vols., London. 1863; 
fall short of them. He therefore ur^ed on Bishop Blomfield and bis Times, by Dr. Biber, 
his clergy the necessity of a more strict ol>- I 1857.] W. W. 

servance of certain rubrical directions, leav- 
ing it, to some extent, to their discretion to BLOMFIELD, EDWARD VALEN- 
determine the exact period for introducing ' TINE (1788-1816), classical scholar, younger 
any changes in their parishes. These sugges- | brother of Charles James Blomfield, the well- 
tions were at once adopted by some of the j known bishop of London, was the second 
clergy of the diocese, but they were not | son of Charles Blomfield, a schoolmaster at 
geneniUy approved of, and the clergy of i Bury St. Edmunds. Edward acquired a high 
Islington in particiiliir declared that thev i reputation for learning and general accom- 
could not read the prayer for the churcli ' plishments, being a gtx)d modem linguist 
militant or make collections through the and dnuightsman, as well as a brilliant scholar. 
oHortory, as it would dis<riist tlie majority i The promise of his early manhood was dis- 
of their congregations. The bishop there- ' apiwinted by a premature death, but he lived 
upon allowed to Islington a latitude which long enough to do work of some little mark 
he had not yet granted to other parishes, and | in its day. He was bom on 14 Feb. 1788, 
this concession was the beginning of endless [ was educated under Dr. Becher at the mm- 
dissension and turmoil. While some parishes ' mar school in Biirj' St. Edmunds, and tiienc© 
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proceeded to Caius College, Cambridge, in 
1807. In 1811 he took his B.A. degree, being 
placed thirteenth in the list of wranglers. 
lie had, however, obtained such classical 
distinctions as were then open to com])eti- 
tion ; he was Browne's medallist in 1809 and 
1810 (in the former year being beaten by one 
candiaate, but receiving a prize of books from 
the vice-chancellor, Dr. Barnes), members' 

f prizeman in 1812, and finally first chancel- 
or*8 classical medallist. Tlie fellowships in 
his own college being full, he was elected 
to a classical lectureship and fellowship at 
Emmanuel, which he retained tiU his death 
in 1816. He died from a fever contracted 
in a long vacation tour in Switzerland in 
that year. He managed, after being taken 
ill at Dover, to reach Cambridge, where he 
died on 3 Oct., and was buried in Emmanuel 
CoU^^ Chaj)el ; in the cloisters of which is 
a tablet to his memory, with an inscription 
by his brother, Charles James, in which his 
death is said to be 9uis non sibi immatura. 

His chief work was a translation of Mat- 
thiae's * Greek Grammar,* a book still un- 
rivalled in its way. He had completed it in 
the spring of 1816, intending to furnish it 
with mdexes, &c., in the autumn. It was 
left for his brother Charles James to edit, 
who prefixed to it a short essay on the virtues 
and learning of the translator. Edward had 
met with this book in tlie course of a tour 
in Germany, undertaken in 1813, as soon as 
the events of that year had opened the con- 
tinent to English travellers. Another fruit 
of this tour was a paper in the ' Museum 
Criticum ' on * The State of Classical Litera- 
ture in Germany,* a subject wliich had then 
become almost unknown in England. Besides 
a few other papers contributed to the * Mu- 
seum ' Blomfield had projected a Greek-Eng- 
lish lexicon to take the place of the old 
Greek-Latin Lexicons of Scapula and He- 
dericus, which gave needless difficulty to 
students and were neither full nor accurate. 
He published a specimen of his Lexicon, 
which was well received, and his plans seem 
to have been rational and promismg. Had 
he lived, some of the labours of Deans Liddell 
and Scott might have been anticipated. At 
any rate he showed that he knew what was 
wanted. Monk, the biographer of Bentley 
and Greek professor, who nad been one of 
his intimate friends, paid a warm tribute to 
his learning and amiable qualities in the 
pages of the ' Museum Criticum.* He ap- 
pears to have enjoyed a wide popidarity 
among his contemporaries, and to have de- 
served it. 

[Memoirs of Charles James Blomfield by his 
Son, 1863 ; Cambridge Museum Criticum, ii. 620 



I (by Monk); Preface to Mutlhis'a Greek Qrain 
mar.] E. S. iS. 

BLOMFIELD, EZEKIEL (1778-1818), 
compiler, was bom on 28 Oct. 1778 at North 
I Walsham, Norfolk. His parents were very 
I poor, and in 1783 he removed with them to 
Non^ich. Before he was ten years of age 
he began making collections for a * Table of 
Chronolofljcal Events' and a * System of 
Natural History.* He read largely, but the 
book that determined his lifelong studies was 
I Mrs. Barbauld*s ' Evenings at Home,* which 
quickened his interest in the phenomena of 
nature. When about fifteen religious ques- 
tions troubled him, and, becoming imbued 
with strong religious convictions, he was 
placed under the care of a nonconformist 
minister (the Rev. S. Newton of Norwich). 
Under his capable mastership he rapidly ac- 
quired Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. After 
combating old doubts, in 1796 he joined the 
church of Newton, and, resolving to be a 
minister of the gospel, proceeded to the non- 
conformist Homerton College. After a year 
spent at Nor\i'ich in ill-health, he accepted 
a call to a congregation at Wymondham. 
There he conciliated confiicting parties, and 
established Sunday schools, missionary socie- 
ties, &c. On 20 Oct. 1800 he married Mary, 
daughter of a Mr. Fursnell of Hanworth 
(Norfolk). Soon after his marriage he de-' 
livered a course of lectures on mstory at 
Wymondham. As his family increased he 
eked out a slender income by hack-work for 
Brightley. the printer of Bungay, and sul)- 
sequently went into partnership with him. 
Pecuniary difficulties followed, and led to his 
removal from "Wymondham to Wortwell in 
1809, where he remained until his death, fre- 
quently visiting the neighbouring village of 
Harleston. He found^ the Norfolk and 
Norwich Auxiliary British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In 1810 he projected an academy 
for education of youtiis in classics. He 
planned a * History of Education,' and de- 
livered a successful course of lectures on the 
philosophy of history from materials gathered 
in 1815 and 1816. He died 14 JiUy 1818, 
leaving a widow and young family totally 
unprovided for. Towards assisting them his 
* Philosophy of History * was published in a 
fine quarto in 1819, with a memoir. It is 
somewhat fragmentary and commonpliice. 
In 1807 had appeared, in two huge quartos, 
Blomfield*s * A General View of tne World, 
Geographical, Historical, and Philosophical; 
on a Plan entirely new * ( Bungay, 1807) ; this 
work shows wide but ill-digested reading. 

[Memoir before Philosophy of History ; local 
inquiries and books.] A. B. G. 
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BLOND, CHRISTOPHER le. [See ' moted brigadier-generaL He died at Bnwsela 
Le Blond.] 30 Aug. 1707. 

[Compleat HiHtory of Europe for the year 
BLONDEL, JAMES AUGUSTUS (rf. 1707, pp. 477 8; LeNeTe'uMonumenULl 
1734), physician, was a native of Paris, and T. F. H. 

received his medical education at l-.eyden, ' ^ix ^/^-r^ avtr/Nar a a .i/>ioq -a^c^. .t 
where he graduated M.D. 17 July 160l>, his ■ BLOOD, THOMAS (1618 ?-1680), the 
thesis, which wa8publiKhed,being*bissertatio ' adventurer, better known as Cxilonel Blood, 
de Crisibus.' He settled as a physician in bom about 1618, or soon afterwards, was the 
London, and was admitted licentiate of the son of a blacksmith in easy cixcumstanoeB, 
CollegeofPhysicians26Marchl711. Inl720 possessed of property in ironworks, m 
he publislied 'anonymously * The Strength of P^^ce of birth is uncertain ; it was probably 
Imagination of Pregnant Women Examined, ^^ Ireland. Of his early life little is known, 
and the opinion that marks and deformities f jcept that he took the parlmmentaiy sid& 
in children arise from thence, demonstrated Having visited LanMshire, Blood msmed 
tobeavulgarerror.' To this work Dr. Daniel there a Miss Holcroft about 1<U8, uid re- 
Tunier replied in the tweliYh chapter of his turned to Ireland. He was made a J.P. by 
treatise on the * Discusses of the Skin,' and he , Henry Cromwell, and had large assigxunenta 
returned to the subject in his treatise on oj.l^nd as payment for his servio^ ^ seal 
'Gleets.' In answer to the statements of H^sP^^Pf^^y^^'^reatenedbytheRestors. 
Turner, Blondel published in 1729 'The tion, the land being taken from him^ and he 
Power of the Mother's Imagination over the associated with sucb of the Cromwellians as 
Fa*tu8 examined, in reply toDr. Turner.' This ^ere ripe for inaurrection. Two of their 




German at Strasbourg in 1750. He died ' Sf^bese attempts was entrusted to Blood. 
4 Oct. 1734, and was buried at Stepney. ! The enterprises, planned for 9 or 10 March 

1663, were to be effected simultaneously. 

[Rees's Cyclopfiedia, vol. iv. ; Biographie Gine- One of the confederate council, named Philip 
nile, vi. 264; Munk's Roll Coll. of Physicians, 1 Arden, betrayed the plot to Ormonde. It had 
"• •^■^•] ' been arranged that several of the conspirators 

' were to wait inside the castle, holding peti- 

BLOOD, HOLCROFT ( 1660 ?-l 707 ), 1 1 ions for presentation, while eighty of the 
general, was the son of tlie famous Colonel 1 disbanded soldiers were to remain outside, 
Thomas Blood fq. v.], and was bom about disguised as blacksmiths and carpenters. The 
1660. When only a stripling he, unknown to I signal for the expected commotion was to be 
his father, went to sea, and served in the Dutch 1 given, after Ormonde arrived, bv a man who 
war of 1672. Some years afterw^ards he became pretended to be a baker stumbling and over- 
a cadet in the French guards, where he began ' throwing a basketful of white loaves. The 
to study the art of engineering. Returning ' men on guard would then scramble to seize the 
to England he served as captain in the Irish ' bread, and while discipline was thus relaxed 
campaigns after the revolution of 1688, and they were to be seized and disarmed by the 
WJis wounded at the siege of Carrickfergus. \ sham petitioners, who would be assisted by 
Some time afterwards he was accused of their confederates irom outside, and imprison 
robbing a postboy of some lett^^rs tliat came 1 their adversaries. A dis(;pvery that they had 
from Spain, but after a trial mX the Old Bailey been betrayed by Arden did not daunt Blood, 
he was acquitted. The incident, indeed, who, w^ith liis men, arranged to anticipate 
turned out rather to his advantage than tlieday first named, choosing 5 March instead, 
otherwise; for the king, convinced of his Twelve hours earlier than the time now fixed 
innocence, and having a high opinion of his most of the confederate's were arrested, Blood 
abilities, secured his promotion, first as major escaping ; but his brother-in-law Lackie was 
and soon afterwards as lieutenant -colonel, among those captured, imprisoned, tried, con- 
He did great service as an engineer at the , victed, and executed, on the charge of hiffh 
siege of Xainur in 1695, and becoming, in , treason. The Irisii parliament ordered Blooa's 
1703, colonel of a regiment of the train of. declaration to be burnt by the hangman. He 
artillery', he manteuvred it with so much made an attempt to rescue Lackie and the 
skill at Ilochstadt, and in other important > others and nearly succeeded in it. He found 
actions, a.«! to acquire the reputation of being ' himself proclaimed, a large rew^ard being 
one of the ablest engineers in Eiiro]>e. In ' offered for his apprehension; but he had flea 
reward of his brilliant services he was pro- , to the liills, and remained there in safety, con- 
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iiding iu the fidelity of the native Irish and 
such old Cromwellians as would shelter him. 
He assumed various disguises, and continually 
changed his places of refuge, sometimes as- 
suming to be a quaker, sometimes an ana- 
baptist, an independent, and even a Roman 



through St. James's Street when returning 
to Clarendon House. The six footmen had 
been stopped previously. The duke was taken 
forcibly from the coach by Blood and his son- 
in-law, Thomas Hunt, who mounted him on 
horseback in the grasp of a confederate, to 
catholic priest, llapidly flitting about among ! whom He was buckled. Nothing less was 
all sorts of people, entering sympathetically intended than to hurry the duke to Tyburn, 
into their grievances and family afiairs, in- ; and there hang him on a common gibbet in 
stead of shrouding himself in mystery and requital of his having hanged others. The 
thus exciting suspicion, he succeeded in baf- coachman gave the alarm, with another 
fling pursuers, and became acquainted with ; hastened after Ormonde, and overtook him 
many desperate characters. When the dan- | while struggling with the stout horseman, 
ger became urgent he quitted Ireland, crossed whom he had cast out of the saddle. Being 
to Holland, found a welcome among the dis- buckled together they had fallen, Ormonde 
aflected sectaries, and obtained countenance undermost and in great dan^r. The ruffians 
from. Admiral de Kuyter. fired at the duke, but missed him in the 

His daring spirit prompted him to return dark, and escaped on horseback. This was 
to England, where ne associated with the near Berkeley House, afterwards Devonshire 
zealous Fifth Monarchy men, and rained so House. If Blood had not left his men, going 
much ascendency over them that he is de- on in advance to arrange the rope on the 
clared to have established a court-martial at gallows, the duke could not have b«en saved, 
a tavern over some members who were under It was believed that George Villiers, second 
suspicion of having betrayed the secrets of duke of Buckingham, had engaged Blood to 
their council; the culprits were condemned to perpetrate this crime, and Ormonde's son, 
death, but their lives were spared at his in- , Lord Ossory, in the king's presence distinctly 
tercession. It is not improbable that he was charged Buckingham with the baseness of 
at this time, and also still later, acting a such private revenge. Thomas Carte, bio- 
doublepart,keepin^ the government informed grapher of Ormonde, rot the story of the re- 
of so much as might secure his own safety. I ouke and challenge from Robert Lesley of 
He removed to Scotland and joined the co- Glaslogh, in co. Monaghan, who had received 
venanters in their revolt, not quitting them it from the lips of Dr, Turner, bishop of 
until after the defeat on Pentland Hills, Ely. Probably no instigation was required 
27 Nov. 1660, when more than five hundred beyond the bitterness of Blood's own desire 
were killed. He then returned to England, . for vengeance on his former enemy. Yet 
crossed to Ireland, landing three miles from | Buckin^am afterwards appeared as Blood's 
Garrickfergus, but was pursued so closely by introducer to the king, and announced that 
Lord Dungannon that he again removed to the man could make discoveries. Among the 
England. persons suspected of complicity in this out^ 

His next adventure was the rescue of his rage, Bishop Kennet mentions ' Richard 
friend, Captain Mason, from a guard of eight Holloway, a tobacco-cutter of Frying-pan 
troopers, men selected by the Duke of York Alley ; Ihomas Hunt, one Hurst, and Ralph 
for tneir courage and trustworthiness. Mason Alexander.' Kennet believes that Blood did 
was being sent northward for trial at the as- not intend to hang the duke, but to keep 
sizes ; but it was not until near Doncaster him in custodv until he had signed a deeci 
that Blood, with only three companions, restoring the trish estates which Blood had 
found an opportunity of engaging the sol- formerly possessed. Richard Baxter was 
diers, and ootaining a victory, at the cost of inclinea to take this view, but Archdeacon 
wounds to himself. Several troopers lost their Eachard adheres to the Tyburn story. Six 
lives. Five hundred |)Ounds being offered for months later Blood made his great attempt 
his capture he lay hidden until his severe to steal the crown jewels, on 9 May 1671, 
wounds were healed, disguised as a medical and this ultimately led to his regaining the 
practitioner, and then lived quietly at Rum- Irish estates. 

ford (Kent) under the name 01 Thomas Allen, '■ John Strype, in continuing to the date of 
aliuM Ayliffe. In November 1670 William, 1720 John Stowe's * Survey of the Cities of 

Srince of (hrange, came to England, and the London and Westminster' (first written in 
Kike of Ormonde attended him on liis being 1598), gives a full account of the attempted 
entertained by the city. Colonel Blood had robbery, declaring that he received it direct 
never forgiven Ormonde's punishment of old from SLt, Talbot Edwards himself, the late 
associates in Dublin, so with live companions keeper of the regalia, who was nearly eighty 
he waylaid the coach wherein his enemy rode years old. But Strype assigns a wrong date 
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(sixth edition, 1754), 1673, instead of 1071. ' great plug of wood with a small hole in tLe 
About three weeks before tlie attempt Blood I middle to take breath at. This they tied on 
came to the Tower of London * in the habit with a waxed leather, which went round his 
of a parson, with a long cloak, cassock, and ' neck. At the same time they fastened an 
canonical girdle, and brought a woman with ' iron hook to his nose, that no sound midit 
him, whom he called his wife, although in ' pass from him that way.' They told him that 
truth his wife wbs then sick in Lancashire. 1 they would not harm him further if he sub- 
This pretended wife dt?sired to see the crown, ' mitted quietly, but that they were determined 
and having seen it feigned to have a qualm to carry off the crown, globe, and sceptre, and 
come upon her/ She prevailed on Edwards ' would show no mercy if he gave an alarm, 
to send for some spirits, and, when his own ' Nevertheless he tried to make a noise and be 
wife brought some, the stranger was invited ' heard above. They therefore knocked him 
into their private rooms to rest on a bed. At ' down with a wooden mallet, and pointed 
dei>arture * they seemed very thankful for this 1 three daggers at him. He still tried to call 
civility.' Three or four days later Blood re- aloud ; they beat him again and stabbed him, 
turned to the Tower, bringing a present of but not mortally, although they believed him 
four or five pairs of white gloves for Mrs. I to be dead. Then Parrot put the globe in his 
Edwards, and speedily improved the ac- j loose breeches. Blood held the crown, after 
quaintanceship. After a short interval, to ' crushing it, under his parson's cloak. The 
avoid suspicion, he proposed to bring a third prepared to file the sceptre in two and 
nephew, * who hath two or three hundred a put it in a bag. At this moment young Ed- 
year in land, and is at my disposal,' in order | wards returned. He had been witn Sir John 
to make a match between him and the pretty ! Talbot in Flanders, and was newly home on 
daughter of Mrs. Edwards. This was assented ' leave to see his old father. After being 
to, and an invitation given to dine with the stopped by the man who kept watch, }roung 
family at once, Blood saving grace with Edwards went to his motner and sister; 
great show of devotion ana loyalty, ending while the conspirators, receiving notice of 
with a prayer for the king, queen, and royal ' danger, made off with their plunder. The 
family. After dinner be inspected the rooms, ' old man regained consciousness, gave the 
and managed to disarm the house of a hand- i alarm, and was heard by his daughter, who 
some case ofpistols, by pretending to purchase rushed out, crying, * Treason, the crown is 
them as a present to a young nobleman, his stolen ! ' Blood and Parrot were hastening 
neighbour. At departure he made an appoint- ' away, but young Edwards and Captain Beck- 
ment to bring his nephew for a meeting with ' man on hearing the cry pursued them, so 
the " ■ " 

9 

the 

unsuspecting family, the young lady in her was for a crown.' Instead of bein^ executed 
best attire sending her waiting-maid to bring for this attempt he met reward. His audacity 
early news of the bridegroom's appearance, saved him. Examined before Dr. Chamber- 
Blood brought three companions, wno appear lain, and next before Sir William Waller, 
to have been one Parrot, Tom Hunt, and Blood refused to make confession except to 
another, Richard Hallowell or Holloway. the king himself, and Charles admitted him 
Parrot was a silk-dyer of Southwark, and to his presence, being desirous of seeing so 
had been lieutenant \o ^lajor-geueral Harri- bold a ruffian. Blood avowed that the plan 
son, who suffered as a regicide (possibly the was his own, but threatened that his confede- 
same Robert Parrot who was hanged for his rates would avenge his death; refused to im- 
part in Monmouth's rebellion in 16S5). They peach others, but avowed his share in the 
were all armed, with rapiers in their canes, capture of Ormonde, and that awe of his ma- 
andeverv one had a dagger and pocket-pistols, jesty*s sacred person had hindered him £rom 
Blood, iiunt, and Parrot entered the house, peri)etrating assassination when the king wa* 
the fourth stayed outside to keep watch, bathing at Battersea. He not only escaped 
He was the youngest, and the moid believed ' punishment, but obtained the forfeited Irish 
him to be the enamoured nephew. estates of 500/. annual value, and seemed to 

On pretence of waiting until his wife came have interest at court, being often seen in the 
before going to the ladies. Blood prevailed on presence-chamber. Before long he quarrelled 
Edwards to show the crown jewels to his with his protector, Buckingham, or at least 
friends, to pass the time. When all had en- 1 fell under accusation of conspiring to have 




t-ered the room and closed the door as usual, 
Edwards was attacked, a cloak thrown over 
his head, a gag thrust into his mouth, 'a 



him charged with an atrocious crime. Inno- 
cent or ^lilty (and it seems probable that it 
was a trick to ruin him), he was committed 
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by the court of kind's bench for 10,000/. 
damages of the Buckingham slander. He 
found bail and returned to his house in Bowl- 
ing Alley, Westminster. His health, but 
not his spirit, was broken. His sickness 
lasted fourteen days. He declared himself 
not afraid of death, but fell into a speech- 
less lethargy on the Monday, and died on 
Tuesday, 24 Aug. 1680. He was buried on 
the 2Gth, at Tothill Fields. Rumours being 
afloat that it had been a sham funeral, to 
keep the living man hidden elsewhere, his 
body was exhumed on the following Thurs- 
day, and identified at an inquest, after which 
it was reburied. Thus ended his remarkable 
life. Like William Bedloe he died a natural 
death, contrary to every expectation. John 
Evelyn met him at the treasurer's dinner- 
Uble on 10 May 1(571. 

[Carte's Life of James Butler, duke of Or- 
monde ; Strype's Continuation of Stowo's Survey 
of London and Wect minster, 6th ed. 1754 ; The 
Narrative of Col. Thomas Blood concerning the 
desi^ reported to be lately laid against the Life 
and Honour of his Grace George, duke of Buck- 
ingham, &c., 1680 ; Remarks on the Life and 
D^th of tlie fam'd Mr. Blood, 2nd edition, with 
large additions, printed for Richard Janeway, 
1680 ; An Elegie on Colonel Blood, notorious for 
stealing the Crown, &c., who died 26 (8ic) Aug. 
1680. This Elegy is in rhymed verse (seventy-six 
lines), and begins, ' Thanks, ^e kind Fates, for 
your last favour shown.* It is reprinted in vol. 
vi. of the Ballad Sociot/s Roxburghe Ballads, 
and ends with the Epitaph : — 
Here lies the man who boldly hath run through 
More villanies than ever England knew ; 
And ne're to any friend he had was true. 
Here let him then by all unpitied lie, 
And let's rejoice his time was come to die. 

London, printed by J. S. in the year 1680.] 

J.W.E. 

BLOOMFIELD, BENJAMIN, first 
Baboit BL00MFiii;X'i) (1768-1846), lieutenant- 
general and colonel-commandant royal horse 
artillery, was the only son of John Bloom- 
field, of Newport, co. Tipperary, and was 
bom 13 April 1768. After studying at the 
Royal Military Academy, he became a se- 
cond-lieutenant in the royal artillery, at the 
age of thirteen, on 24 May 1781. LordBloom- 
field, in the early part of his military career, 
served in Newfoundland and at Gibraltar. 
He was one of the first officers appointed to 
the horse-brigade on its formation. He also 
served on board a gun-brig during the early 
part of the French war, and commanded 
some guns at the action at Vinegar Hill 
during the Irish rebellion of 1798. About 
1806, when brevet-major and captain of a 
troop of horse-artillery doing duty with the 



10th hussars at Brighton (and, as his biogra- 
pher observes, a very poor man), his social 
and musical attainments attracted the notice 
of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, 
who made him a gentleman-in-waiting and 
afterwards his chief equerrv and clerk-mar- 
shal. In 1816 he was knighted, having 
been promoted to the rank of major-general 
the year before, and in 1817 succeeded Sir 
John McMahon as receiver of the duchv of 
Cornwall, keeper of the privy purse, and pri- 
vate secretary, in which capacities Sir Ben- 
jamin Bloomfield was the recognised confi- 
dant of the prince during the remainder of 
the regency and until 1§22, when, having 
fallen iltito disfavour, he resigned his ap- 
pointments. After his resignation he was 
sent, in 1824, as minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Stockholm, and m May 1826 
was raised to the Irish peerage as Baron 
Bloomfield of Oakhampton and Redwood, 
Tipperary. Subsequently he commanded the 
garrison at Woolwich for some years, where 
his hospitality and benevolence made him 
very popular, and where he founded the 
schools for the children of soldiers of the 
ordnance corps. He married, in 1797, Har- 
riott, the eldest daughter of John Douglas, of 
Grantham, by whom he left issue. He died 
in Portman Square, London, on 16 Aug. 1846. 
Lord Bloomfiild, while in Sweden, joined the 
Wesleyans, and after his death a tract was 

Jublished under the title : ^ A Coronet laid at 
esus* Feet in the Conversion of the late Lord 
Bloomfield,' by G. Scott, Wesleyan minister 
(London, 1866, 8vo). 

[Hart's Army Lists; Fitzgerald's Life of 
George IV ; Wellington Despatches, Correspon- 
dence, &c. (continuation of former series), ii. 198 ; 
Lwly Bloomfield's Memoir of Lord Bloomfield, 
2 vols. (London, 1884); Gent. Mag., New Series, 
xxvi. 422 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] H. M. C. 

BLOOMFIELD, JOHN ARTHUR 
DOUGLAS, second Babon Bloomfield 
(1802-1879), diplomatist, was the son of 
Benjamin Bloomfield. created, 14 May 1825, 
Baron Bloomfield in the peerage of Ireland 
[see Bloomfield, Benjamin]. He was bom 
12 Nov. 1802, and at the early age of six- 
teen became an attache to the embassy at 
• Vienna. Throughout his life he remained in 
the diplomatic service, and his history consists 
' of little more than a list of the places where he 
■ served his countiy. He was paid attache at 
Lisbon, October 1824 ; secretary of legation 
at Stuttgard, December 1825, and at Stock- 
holm, September 1826 ; secretary of embassy 
at St. Petersburg, June 1889 ; envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to that 
court, 3 April 1844; removed in the same 
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capicity to Berlin, 28 April lN51 ; made understand: but after providing himself 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary with a dictionary he was soon able to read 
to the Emperor of Austria, '2'2 >iov. 1860, withiluency* the long and beautiful speeches 
but resigned '26 Oct. 1871, when he retired of Burke, Pox, or North.' He further im- 
on a pension and wan cn^ated a |>eer of the proved his intellect by attending on Sundaj 
United Kingdom. Pntviourtly to tliis date evenings the discourses of a dissenting mi- 
he had succeeded his father us second Ikron nister named Fawcett, who officiated at a 
Bloomfield in the peerage of Ireland, 15 Aug. meeting-house in the Old Jewir. By atten- 
1840, had been made a CB. 1848, K.C.B. tiontothe teaching of this gentleman (whii«e 
1851, G.C.B. li Sept. 1858, and a privy coun- language, as George Bloomfield puts it, ' was 
cillor 17 Dec. 1860. lie died at his residence, just such as the " Rambler " is written in') 
Ciamlialtha, Newport, co. Tipperary, 17 Aug. ne * joined the most enlarged notions cd 
1879. lie married, 4 Sept. 1845, the Hon. Providence,' and learned the correct pronun- 
Georgiana, sixteenth and youngest child of ciation of ' hard words.* His reading at this 
Thomas llenr}' Liddell, first l^ron Ravens- time embraced the history of England, the 
worth. She was born at 51 Portland Place, * British Traveller,* and a book of geo^phy. 
London, 13 April 1822, was maid of honour He was particularly fond of scanning the 
to the queen from December 1841 to July poets* comer of the ' Jjondon Maffacine,' and 
1845, and in the month after her marriage was one day induced by his brotner to send 
accompanied her husliand to Russia. Her the editor of that journal some verses en- 
* Remmisceuces * of the state of society at the titled the ' Milkmaid,* which were accented 
various courts where she resided is a work and published. Another trifle, the ' Sailor s 
of much interest. Return,* soon followed. About this time 

[Rcminiscenccsof Court and Diplomatic Life, the brothers cluinged their Icxlging to a 
bv Georgianji, Baroiu-sis Bhxnnfield (1883); Mo- garret ^^ Blue-hart Court, Bell Alley, where 
moirs of Sir WilliHiii Knighton (1838), ii. 130-1 ; they had for companion a Scot4^hman named 
Dod's Peenigc, 187U : K. Wulfoni's Tales of our Kay, who was possessed of a few books (in- 
Great Families (1877), i. 298-304.] G.C.B. eluding * Paradise Lost' and Thomsons 

' Seasons *), of which Robert was allowed 

BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT (1766-1823), , the use. A dispute arising between the 
author of the * Farmer's Bov,* was bom at masters and journeymen shoemakers as to the 
llonington, a village in Suftblk, on 3 Dec. masters' riglit to employ those who had not 
17tK>. lli^ father, George Bloomfield, a served an apprenticeship, Robert, only too 
tailor, died when Rolxjrt was a year old, plad of the cliange, accepted an invitation t<» 
leaving a family of six children. By his stay under the roof of his former employer, 
motlier, who k<?pt tlie village school, and by Austin, until the difference should be settled, 
a Mr. Rodwell of Ixwortli, the boy was After an alwence of three months he returned, 
taught to read and write. His mother mar- and was apprenticed to his brothers laud- 
ried again when he was seven years old, and lord, continuing to work under his brother*!? 
had another family. At eleven vears of age eye until he had completely qualified him- 
he was taken intr* the house of fiis mother's self. In 17K") George removea to Bur>' St. 
])rother-in-law, William Austin, a farmer in Edmunds. Robert remained in London, 
tlie neighbouring vilhige of Sapiston. Here and on 12 Dec. 17iK) wrote to his brother 
he ac4{uired his knowledge of rustic manners, that he ' had sold his fiddle and got a wife.* 
At the age of fifteen he was so diminutive in The young couple lived in the mi»8t squalid 
size as to hv, of little use on the farm. So poverty: it took them several years to ao- 
tlie mother wrote to the elder sons, George quire a bed of their own. In a garret where 
and Nathaniel, the former a shoemaker and five or six others wer*» at work, Bloomfield 
tlie latter a tailor, to in([uire whether they composed his * Farmer's Bov.' He was ac- 
coulJ lielp th(?ir voun^rev ))rother. George cu^ttomed to keep fifty or a hundred lines ui 
engaged to teach liim the sho<Mnaking busi- his head until he c(mld find an opportunity 
ness, and Nathaniel undertook to keep him of putting them on paper. The whole of 
provided with clotlies. Accordingly, the • ^^ inter ' and a great part of < Autumn' 
l>oy came to Loiuhm, and was domiciled in were finished Ih'fore a line of them had been 
his brother's garret in Fisher's Court, Bell written. In November 1798, after passintr 
Alley, C'oleman Street. Four men U'sides the through various hands, the manuscript came 
brotlier lived and worked in tlie (me garret, under the notice of Capel Lolft, by whos; 
RolMTt was chierty employed in running efforts it was published (in sumptuous quarto), 
errands for the men, or reading the news- with cuts by Bewick and a preface bv Loffr. 
pajMrr to them. At first he found in the in March IWK). Thesuccessof the 'farmer's 
newspaj^)ers many words that he could not . Boy ' was remarkable ; twenty-six thousand 
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copies, it is estimated, were sold in less than 
three years. Translations appeared in French 
and Italian, and one enthusiastic admirer 
threw a portion of the work (* Spring') into 



said, a * poor mind/ Selections from his cor- 
respondence were edited in 1870 by W. H. 
Hart. George Bloomfield, the elder brother, 
who also wrote verses, died — as he had lived 



Latin hexameters. Lamb did not share the | — in wretched squalor, on 29 Jan. 1831. 
general adnjiration for the poor thin verse of ' [Joseph Weston's preface to the collected edi- 
the * Farmer's Bov.' Writing to Manning in | tion of Bloomfleld's Works, 1824 ; Davy's Suf- 
November 1800, lie says: * Don't you think folk Collections, xci. 129-31. xciv. pp. 26-40; 
the fellow who wrote it (who is a shoemaker) Add. MSS. 28265-68 ; Hone's Table Book, 
has a poor mind? ... I have just opened ! 801-5; Farmer's Boy, cd. 1800.] A. H. B. 

^t^ ^'^Z.^L't^^^ ! BLOOR, JOSEPH r.. J^), b^^th^^^^^ 

Reviewers,' referred to Bloomfield in compli- i ^^^^^^T' P'^P"^*^" ^^ ^}^,^^^^ ^,^'by 
mentarvtJrms after some satirical lines u^n I ^^ma Works was engaged at the works in 
Blackett, another poetical shoemaker [a. v.] J^^fj^ capacities, mainly m mixing ' bodies 
The success of thl 'Farmer's Boy ' eniJbled : ^^'J^^ P«8^«- ^e died m 1846. 
Bloomfield to remove to a small house in , ^ [^"^[.^^"I M^- Haslem, author of the * Old 
the City Road. About 1802 he received ! ^^''^'y ^*i^°* ^«ctory.] W. H. T. 

from the Duke of Grafton the post of imder- BLOOR, ROBERT (d. 1846), ceramist, 
sealer m the Seal Office: but though the was probably bom at Church Gresley, where 
duties were light, his health would not per- j^ ^f ^^^ ^-^q ^ 1,^^^^^ H^ succeeded 
mit him to attend to them, and he soon re- i 5^^^^ ^^d the second Duesbury at the Old 
signed. The duke made him an allowance jy^^y^ china Works, from whom he bought 
(which was continued by his succes^r) of ^^^ concern, about the year 1810-11, for 
one shiUmg a day, and then Bloomfield em- 5 qoo/. and the payment of certain annuities, 
nloyed himself in making yEolian harps In ^^ ^ad for some time previously been clerk 
1802 appeared Rural Tales, m 1804 Good ^^ salesman at the works. He was an ener- 
Ti^'i'^Jir?/^ ^^^'''* from the Farm, and in get ic man of business, and greatly increased 
1806 * Wild Flowers. At the advice of some the sales of the manufacture, employing at 
friends he now embarked in the book-trade, ^^e time as many as fifty painters, besides a 
and soon became bankrupt. As he was m ^ number of potters, burnishers, appren-' 
failing health, some fnends took him in 1811 ^ices, women, ated gids. UnderHis manage- 
for a tour in A\ ales, and he recorded in a jpent, 'however, the former high quality and 
T?iV?l^ ?^ ^.^""^^^ y^^ ^^"J'^ ""^ the Wye finished decoration of the Derby ware dete- 
(1811), the impn^ssions m«ie upon hii^.hj^ rf^rated. About the year 1820 his business 
the change of scene. In 1812 he retired for ^^3 ^^ j^g height ; and, by the aid of auctions 
a time to Sheflord, in Bedfordshire, returning j^ various parts of England, Derby china, for 
to London m Apnl of the folloT^nng year, ^he most part showily painted, but some of 
In June 1814 he went for a short tour to ^^ slightly injured in the firing, was dispersed 
Canterbury' and Dover Having now become throughout the countrv ; but this inferiority 
hypochonanacnl and half blind, he retired ^f ^he ware at length led to a falling ofi^ in 
to Shefford, where he died in great poverty ' ^he demand. In 1828 Bloor's mind gave way, 
on 19 Aug 1823, leaving a widow and four ^„^ he never recovered. A statute of lunacy 
children. Had he lived longer, he would ^^^ ^aken out a few years before his death, 
probably have gone mad. Bernard Barton which happened on 11 March 1846 at Hathem 
and others ^^Tote verses to his memory, and j^ Leicestershire. Tlie works were then car- 
at gravestone Y,^ niised to him m Campton ' ^.j^^ ^^ ^v his widow and children, and finally 
Churchyard, Bedfordshire. In addition to ^y his gi^nddaughter, Mrs. Thomas Clarke ; 
the works preyimisly mentioned J^loomfield ^he at len^h sold the concern to Samuel 

letters 

if*^"* j'^iorto"******^^'!!"* "^""i-.-** ^ "'^y^.*' from Mr. Haslem : information supplied by S. 
Drama, 1823. A collected edition of his j^ -^ ChafforH's Marks and MonoprHnis on 
works m three volumes, with a biographical pottery, 6th tnl.] W! H. T. 

sketch by Joseph Weston. a])i)eared in 1824. 

Bloomfield was a man of a simple affec- BLORE, EDWARD (1787-1879), archi- 
tionate nature, but he was sadly wanting in tect and artist, was bom atDerbv on 13 Sept. 
independence and manliness. His letters ' 1787, and was the eldest son of Thomas Blore, 
preserve<l in the British Museum (Add. MSS, author of the 'History of Rutland' [q. v.] At 
28266-08) are singularly uninteresting, and | an earlv age he began to display ^reat fondness 
lifibrd convincing proof that he had, as Lamb ' for architecture, and a facility m sketching ; 
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and whilst still a young man was employed 
on the illustrations for the * History of Rut- 
land/ the second part of which was published 
in 1811. During the next few years he was 
engaged in making the sketches of York and 
Peterborough for Britton's ' English Cathe- 
drals/ and m executing the architectural de- 
signs for Surtees's ' History and Antiquities 
01 Durham/ and for other county histories. 
In 1816 Blore made the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott, who was at tnat time anxious 
to find some one who could fully enter into 
his Tiews for building a new house in Ab- 
botsford in the Gothic style. At Scott*s re- 
quest Blore made a hasty sketch there and 
tnen, and was at once authorised by him to 
carry out the designs for the exterior of the 
building. Blore's intimacy with Scott also 
led to his bein^ employed along with Turner 
and other artists upon Scott's publication, 
' The Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland.' Of this work Blore 
acted as manager, at the same time contri- 
buting all the architectural drawings. In 
1824 hepublished his interesting volume, en- 
titled 'Tlie Monumental Remains of Noble 
and Eminent Persons.' During this time 
Blore was also devoting himself to the task 
of stimulating the newly awakened taste for 
Gothic architecture, and was in constant cor- 
respondence with Rickman, the well-known 
writer on Gothic, who seems to have much 
valued Blore's early instruction. At this pe- 
riod of the Gothic revival Blore had compara- 
tively little opportunity for carrying out any 
specially remarkable designs for ecclesiastical 
buildings. One of his largest undertakings was 
in connection with Peterborough Cathedral, 
the present organ-screen and choir-fittings 
of which were from his designs. The monu- 
ment to W. Hilton, R.A., in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, and the font in the Royal Savoy Chapel, 
were likewise designed by him, and he was 
also entrusted with the restoration of Glasgow 
Cathedral, of Merton College Chapel, and of 
other buildings of the same kind. 

Blore's practice as an architect soon be- 
came extremely extensive. Among his more 
important works may be mentioned the re- 
storation of the hall, chapel, and library of 
Lambeth Palace, and the rebuilding of its 
residential port ion ; the building from his de- 
signs of Prince Woronzow's palace of Aloupka 
in the Crimea ; Corehouse, Scotland ; Crum 
Castle, Ireland ; Worsley Hall, Lancashire ; 
Thjcket Priory, Yorkshire ; Moreton Hall, 
Cheshire : the Pitt Press, Cambridge ; Castle 
Hill, Devonshire ; the government build- 
ings, Sydney, New South Wales, &c. Blore 
held the appointment of special architect 
to King WiUiam IV and to Queen Victoria 



during the earlier part of her reign. In this 
capacity he was employed to carry out Tarioiu 
works at Windsor Castle and Hampton Court 
Palace, and to complete the erection of Buck- 
ingham Palace, which had been begun by 
Nash. He also for many years filled the post 
of architect at Westminster Abbey, being 
succeeded by Sir Gilbert Scott at the time of 
his retirement from his profession. His death 
took place in London on 4 Sept. 1879. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society, of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and one of uie founders 
of the Royal. Archaeological Institute; he 
also held the honorary degree of D.C.L., con- 
ferred by the university of Oxford in 1834, 
He married in 1819, and had a fiunily of two 
sons, the Rev. E. W. Blore, senior fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge {d, 1886), and 
the Rev. G. J. Blore, DJ)., head-master 
of the King's School, Canterbury, and two 
daughters. As an evidence of his remarkable 
powers as a draughtsman, and of his imre- 
mitting labour for more than seventy years, 
he has left behind him no less than forty- 
eight volumes, as well as smaller sketch-booKS, 
containing nearly five thousand beautifully 
finished drawings. Of these drawings, whidi 
are now in the possession of his daughter, 
Mrs. Keyser, about one thousand portray the 
more interesting specimens of English and 
Scotch ecclesiastical architecture; there are 
also drawings of more than six hundred 
monuments and representations of 'almost 
every example of ancient castellated and do- 
mestic architecture remaining in England.* 

[Proceedings of the Society of Antiquari«t, 
1880, viii. 347-52; Builder for 13 Sept. 1879, 
p. 1 1 9 ; information derived from Charles Keyeer, 
Esq., F.vS.A. ; Lockhart's Life of Soott.l 

W.W. 

BLORE, ROBERT (d, 1866?), manu- 
facturer of small porcelain ' biscuit * figures 
in Bridge Gate, Derby, sensed his appren- 
ticeship at the Old Derby China Worts, but 
shortly afterwards went to Minton*s factory. 
In 1830 he returned to Derby, and there set 
up a small establishment for himself. Al- 
though a clever workman, especially in the 
making of pastes and glasses, he does not appear 
to have been very successftil in conducting a 
business, for after a while he returned to the 
potteries district, this time as an assistant at 
Mason's factory at Lane Delph. Thence he 
removed to Middlesborough, Yorkshire, where 
he superintended a 'pot-works* until his 
death. 

[Haslem's Old Derby China Factory-.] 

W. IT. T, 

BLORE, THOMAS (1704-1818), topo- 
grapher, bom at Ashbome, Derbyshire, 1 Dec 
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House, Northamptonshire, the seat of the 
Marquis of Exeter ; containing an Account 
of all the paintings, antiquities, &c., with 
biographical notices of the Artists,' Stam- 
ford, 1816, 8vo (anon.) 

[Jewitt's Reliquarv, iii. 1-13; Bioff. Diet, of 
Living Authors (1816), 81 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. v. 466, viii. 436, iz. 393.1 

T. C. 

BLOUNT, CHARLES, fifth Lokd Motot- 



1764, received his education at the grammar 
school there, and afterwards became a solicitor 
at Derby. He then removed to Hopton to 
undertaKe the management of the anairs of 
Mr. Philip Gell, on whose death, in 1796, he 
came to London and entered the Middle 
Temple, though he was never called to the 
bar. Subsequently, during a residence at 
Benwick Hall, near Hertiord, he made ex- 
tensive collections relating to the topography 
and antiquities of Hertfordshire. These filled 
three folio volumes of closely written manu- 
script, which formed the nucleus of Clutter- jot (d, 1545), was the eldest son of William 
buck's history of the county. Afterwards Blount, fourth Lord Mountjoy [q. v.], by his 
Blore resided successively at Mansfield Wood- second wife, Alice Kebel. His father, on the 
house, at Burr House, near Bakewell, at I recommendation of Erasmus, brought Peter 
Manton, in Rutland, and at Stamford. The ] Yulcanius from Germany to be his tutor, and 
latter borough he unsuccessfully contested in < Andreas Hyperius abo assisted in his educar 
the whig interest, and he also edited for a | tion. Erasmus showed a warm interest in 
brief period * Drakard's Stamford News.* his studies, and by wav of encoiiragement 
He died in London 10 Nov. 1818, and was | dedicated to him a new edition of his ^Adajpia,* 
buried in Paddington Church, where a stone 1 published in 1629, and his edition of * I^ivy * 
bearing the following strange inscription was ! (1635; the dedicatory epistle is dat«dl March 
erected : * Sacred to the memory of Thomas 1 1531). In his early diays Blount served as 
Blore, Gentleman, of the honourable society ' page to Queen Catherine. He succeeded to 
of the Middle Temple and member of the j the title of Lord Mountjoy on his father*s 
Antiquarian Society, w^hose days were em- death in 1534, and regularly attended court 
bittered and whose life was shortened by in- j in great state. In 1544 he commanded part 
t^nse application. He died November lOth, 1 of uie force sent to the north of France, and 
1818, aged 53 years.* He was father of was present with Henry Vm at the siege of 
Edward Blore [q. v.] 1 Boulogne. According to Naunton, he much 



He was an able and 



diligent topographer, . reduced his patrimony by * his excess in the 
ted that his labours action at Bullen * {Fragm. Hegalia, ed. Arber, 



and it is to be regretted 

brought so few works to a successful termi- I p. 56). He died in the following year, and 
nation. His publications are : 1. * An His- 1 was buried in St. Mary*s Church, Aldermarv, 
tory of the Manor and Manor House of i London. Before leaving for France in 1544 
South Winfield, in Derbyshire,' printed in he made a will (proved 19 Dec. 1545) direct- 
Nichols's ' Miscellaneous Antiquities * (in ing that the monument erected to his me- 
continuation of the'BibliothecaTopographica , mory should be inscribed with some awkward 
Britannica '), vol. i. No. 3, 1791, 4to, re- English verses written by himself. He be- 
printed separately, London, 1793, 4to. | queathed 20 marks per annum to establish a 
2. * Proposals for publishing a History of , fectureship in the parish of Westbury, Wilt- 
Derbyshire.* 3. ' A History 0? Alderwasley,* . shire. 

in four pages, folio, as a specimen of his I Like his father, Charles was a patron of 
* History of Derbyshire.' 4. * A History of 1 learning. Leland addressed to him on two 
Breadsall Priory, in the county of Derby,* occasions eulogistic Latin verses (Co/^cton^a, 
printed in the * Topographical Miscellany,* v. 109). Roger Ascham, whose services he 
1791. 5. * A Statement of a Correspondence . endeavoured in vain to secure as his children's 
with Richard Phillips, Esq., respecting the tutor, called his house ' the home of the 
"Antiquarv*s Magazine,'** Stamford, 1807, ' Muses,* and regretted that he should divide 
8vo. D. * I'he History and Antiquities of the 1 his attention between literature and the 
County of Rutland,* vol. i. pt. 2, one vol. j business of the court (-4«cAawt^i>^ote, xix. 
royal folio, Stamford, 1811. With many ^ xx. ed. Giles). Henry Bennet of Calais 
plates and genealogical tables. This was [q. v.] praises him in similar terms in the 
the only part pubhshed. It includes the j dedicatory epistle of his * Life of CEcolampa- 
East Hundred and the Hundred of Casterton , dius' (1561), addressed to his son James. 
Parva. 7. ' An Account of the Public | He married Anne, daughter of Robert, 
Schools, Hospitals, and other Charitable 1 Lord Willoughby de Broke, by Dorothy Grey, 
Foundations in the borough of Stamford, in who became nis )ather*s second wife, and Inr 
the counties of Lincoln and Rutland,* Stam- her had three sons and one daughter. A 
ford, 1813; Svo. 8. 'A Guide to Burghley younger son^Francis^who travelled m Turkey 
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and was living in 1598, was a friend of Dr. | Blount for his skill in a tilting match with 
John Dee ( Dee^s Diary, Camd. Soc. 445). ' *• a ^ueen at chesse of gold richly enamelled. 
His eldest son, James, became sixth Lord which his ser^-ant had the next day fastened 




perceive 

1559 ; was one of the conmiissioners who tried every fool must have a favour.' The speech 
the Duke of Norfolk (1572), and spent the was reported to Blount, and a duel followed, 
fortune of his family in the pursuit of al- * near Marybone Park,' in which Essex was 
chemy. Sir "William Cecil encouraged him wounded. The two men lived subsequently 
in the manufacture of alum and copperas on friendly terms. 

between 15()6 and \fu'2(Ckxl.Dom. State Pa- Blount was elected M.P. for the &milv 
pertty 1566-72). He died in 1581 ( Nicolas's borough of Beeralston, Devonshire, in 15^4, 
Sir Christopher Hatton.ja. 2W). He married , although the return was never delivered ; 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Leigh, of : he was re-elected and took his seat for the 




Lord Mountjoy, and died without issue in j from whence he came over with a noble 
1594. Two letters of his to Sir Edward ; acceptance of the queen ' (XArxroir ; Col. 
Stradling, dated 1577, one of which proves Bom. State Pajters, Addenda, 1580-1625, 
him to luive had literary tastes, are printed ! P- 19). He was present at the skirmish near 

j,^ 1840, ^utphen, when Sir Philip Sidney received bin 



in the * Stradling Correspondence, 
pp. 4(WH. 

[Sir Alexander Croke's Genealogical History 
of the Croke family, sumamed lie Blount, ii. 



fatal wound. In 1 588 he was one of those who 

built ships at their own expense to join in 

^ ^ the pursuit of the Armada (Lediard, JVara/ 

222 rf; EismiFpistolired'ii Clerc.TorsTrire^ ; ^'*^^{?».P- ^^' ?»! f^^i^ty to distinguish 
1233, 1304, 1858. 1373; Knight'sLife of Erasmus; i himself m warfare led him to absent himself 




Countries engaged in war with Spain, and 
BLOUNT, CHARLES, Earl of Devon- | in 1593 he ' stole over with Sir John Xorris 
SHikE and eighth Lord Mountjoy (1563- into the action of Brittany, which was then 
10(X)),8econdsonof James, sixth lord Mount- a hot and active warre' waged in behalf 




..v.l , 

fifth lord Mountjoy, was bom in 1503. He manded by her to ' absent himself from his 
studied at Oxford for a short time, and was charge in Brittany ' and to attend upon her, 
created M.A. in later years (10 June 1589). but that he was to receive his ordinary pay 
From Oxford he pn^coeded to the Inner Temple meanwhile. In December 1593 a company 
to study law. But, although always interested of 90() men in Brittany was still oiB<nally 
in learning, his ambition lay in other direc- stated to be under his command. On 26 Jan. 
tions. His family had been steadily losing 1593-4 Blount was nominated captain of the 
its rejmtation and its wealth for many years town and island of Portsmouth, vacant by 
])ast. To recover both was Blount's aim from the death of Henry Ratcliflfe, earl of Sussex, 
youth. "When as a boy his parents had his and he energeticallv superintended the re- 
portrait painted, he insisted on its beinj? newal of the fortifications. TTie death of 




family peerage. 

his pood looks at once attracted the attention Mountjoy accompanied Essex on his vovage 

of the queen. * Fail you not to come to court, to the Azores as lieutenant of the land 

and I will bethink myself how to doe you forces (15 June), and on his return in the 

good,* was one of her earliest remarks to him same year he was created a knight of the 

(Nai'NTON, Fragmenia liegalia, ed. Arber, Garter. 

57), and the favour she bestowed on him ex- On 14 Aug. 1598 O'Neil, the earl of 

cited thj' jealousy of the Earl of Essex. On one Tyrone, signally defeated the English troops 

occasion Elizabeth is said to have rewarded at Blackwater, and the government 'resolved 
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to despatch a vigorous lord deputy to crush ' ranted the government's confidence in him. 
Tyrone's insurrection. Mountjov was gene- On his arrival he found the rebels holding 



rally believed to be best fitted for tfee office, but 
it seems almost certain that Essex brought 



all Ireland up to the very walls of Dublin, 
and at first his progress was slow. On 21 Oct. 



all his influence to bear against Mountjoy's j 1600 it was reported in London tliat Blount 
appointment. Ultimately the post was ac- 1 had asked for his recall, and that Sir George 
cepted by Essex himself, who wrote to Har- i Carew was to take his place. But Mount- 
rinffton at the time, * I have beaten KnoUys joy's services were not to be lightly dispensed 
andMountjoy in the council * (Hakkington, i with, and his persistant harrying of the 
2fug<B Anttqtufj i. 245). It was expected that enemy began to tell upon them. By July 
Mountjoy would have accompani^ Essex to | 1601 Lough Foyle, Tyrone's chief stronghold, 
Ireland, but he remained at home, and in had fallen. In December 1601 Tyrone sum- 
August of the following year was appointed moned the largest rebel army ever known in 
lieutenant of the force to be raised to resist | Ireland, marched upon Kinsale, where 4,000 
another anticipated Spanish Armada. But Spaniards, lately landed in his behalf, were 
there was no breach in his friendly relations besieged by Mountjoy. On 24 Dec. 1601 a 
with Essex. In the summer of 1599 Mount- j battle was fought and a decisive victory ' 
joy sent a secret messenger to Scotland to gained hj the English (cf. WiywooD, Me- 
assure King James that Essex would support inona^, 1. 369-70). The Spaniards capitu- 
his succession to the English throne, and lated, surrendered all the places they held, 
according to Essex's friend. Sir Charles Da- and left the country. Mountjoy assiduously 
vers, Mountjoy * entered into ' the business to ' marched through tte enemy's country in the 
'strengthen Essex's position. This expression neighbourhood, laid it waste, and planted 
implies that Mountjoy was encouraging Essex military garrisons in all the rebel fortresses, 
in his treasonable plan of relying upon an , lieinforcements in 1602 enabled Mountjoy 
armed force from Scotland to overcome his 1 in the north and Sir George Carew in the 
enemies at the English court. When Essex south to obtain military possession of almost 
was in confinement in October 1699, he com- the whole of Ireland, ana the deputy's com- 
mitted the care of his fortunes to Mountjoy ' mission was renewed for three years. Tyrone 
and Southampton. In the same month Mount- I was thus rendered helpless, and, finding all 
joy was offered the office in Ireland vacated by ' offers of conditional submission rejected, 
Essex. At first he declined it, but by the close agreed on 22 Dec. 1602 to ' both simply and 
of November he had accepted orders to depart i absolutely submit himself to her majesty's 
within twenty days with thirteen or fourteen ! mercy.' No verv decided advice was sent 
thousand men. But delays arose. On 11 Jan. ' Mountjoy from home. He was ordered to 
1600-1 a warrant was issued to pay him a offer Tyrone his life — a course which he 
large sum of money for preliminary expenses, seems to have advised — and other * honour- 
'He did not leave England till the follow- able and reasonable' conditions. On 30 March 
ing month. In the interval Essex was in 1602-3 Mountjoy received Tyrone in state 
frequent communication with Mountjoy. and ■ at Dublin, and promised him pardon and the 
begged him to bring his army from Ireland ■ restoration of his title and some of his lands, 
into England, and in concert with Kinjy^ But the queen died six days before, and 
Ja^ies of Scotland to rescue him from pri- on 6 April Mountjoy compelled Tyrone to 
son and to overthrow the queen's councillors. ' make a new submission to King James. He 
But King James was unwilling to join in was reinstated, although he wished to be re- 
the plan, and Mountjoy refused to meddle called immediately, in the office of lord deputy 
with it after he had once reached Ireland, on 17 April, and shortly afterwards given 
WTien Essex and his fellow-conspirators were the honorary title of lord-lieutenant with in- 
charged with high treason in 1600-1 , the queen creased salary. Tlie latter patent was signed 
and her government, who needed Mountjoy's by James (2l April) at "Worksop on his way 
services in Ireland, boldly overlooked his com- to London, and is the earliest extant document 
plicity in Essex's earlier plans, and suppressed signed bv him as king of England {Egerton 
passages in the confessions of the prisoners Papers, tamd. Soc. p. 367). But Mountjoy 's 
which implicated him. But Mountjoy was work was not quite completed. The chief 
terribly alarmed on first hearing of the arrest to'wns of Ireland had several grievances 
of his friends (Ftnes MoBlsox, Itinerary, pt. against his system of government. He had, 
ii. bk. i. c. 2, p. 89). In 1604 Sir Francis lilce all his predecessors, debased the coinage. 
Bacon addressed his * Apologie . . . concern- and had compelled the towns to maintain his 
ing the late Earl of Essex ' to Mountjoy, * be- ' garrisons, while he had shown little favour to 
cause you loved the earl.' | the catholics. In April 1603 the magistrat-es 

Mountjoy's success in Ireland well war- , of Cork quarrelled with the garrison there, 
VOL. v, B 
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and tlie diMiffection 8pTvnrl to Limerick, ' children, but after 1590 she became Mount- 
Wexford, Wat erfoni, ana Kilkenny. Mount- jov*s mistress, and bore him three sons, 
joy with a small force at once set out for tlie ^fountjoy [q. v.", Charles, and St. John, and 
disaffeoted districts. He punished the of- two daughters, l!nizabeth and Isabel. During 
frnders, and rupidly brought the towns to thelifetimeof his brother-in-law, the Earl of 
submission. On 26 May Mount] oy was sum- Essex, I^rd Rich showed no open resentment 
mon^d to Enghind and never returned to Ire- against his wife; but after Essex^s death 
land, although lie assissted the privy council, (25 Feb. 1600-1 ) hesei»arated from her, pay- 
to which h»* was admitted as sf>on as he ing her a yearly allowance. A vear or two 
reached home, with his wide knowledge of later he obtained a divorce from ^er a menta 
Irish afiairs until his death. He brought with ef thoro in the ecclesiastical courts. Soon 
him to his house at Wanstead, which he had after his return from Ireland Mountjoy re- 
purchased of Essex early in 1599, CVXeil, earl solved to marry the lady, although the canon 
of Tynme, in r>nler to enabh' him to make a law did not allow the re-marriage of any 
personal submission to James. On 17 Nov. person divorced by the ecclesiastical process. 

1603 he was one of the commissinners who The earl after much persuasion induced Wil- 
sat in judgment at Winchester on Sir Walter liam Laud, who became his chaplain on 3Sept. 
Raleigh. 1603, to ])erform the ceremony at AVanstead 

On 21 July 1<X>4 Mountjoy was created on 26 Dec. 1 605. Doubts as to the legality of 

Earl of Devonshire, and on 13 Aug. was Laud's action were at once raiseil, and in his 

made master of the ordnance. On >< May * Diarv* Laud repeatedlv refers to • My cross 

1604 he had be«fn reapiKiinted kee])er of Ports- about the Earl ofDevon's marriage,' which he 
mouth ea«tle. Through the whole of that asserts was for manv years a bar to his prefer- 
yearhe was in regular attendance on the king ment in the churct. The earl defended his 
and high in Ills favour. Grants of land in conduct in a tract, dedicated to James I, which 
Lancashin^ were made him on 21 June 1603 has been often printed, and of which a manu- 
and on 27 Feb. l60-i-4. He was nominated script copy is in Lambeth Library (943, p. 47). 
one of the commissioners for discharging the ^ Aft^rdescribingthe indignities to which Loid 
office of earl marshal (5 Feb. 1604-5). and Rich had subjected his wife, the earl araued 
on 13 Feb. l<X)4-5 r^HJeived the manor of that there was nothing unscriptural in Lady 
Loddington, J/eicestershirt*, and part of the Rich's conduct, nor aught contraiy to the 
lands of Lord Cobham in Somerset and Kent canon law ; but I-Aud attempted tA confute 
(1 July). On 20 May 1604 he with other his arguments, and forwarded elaborate not fS 
commissioners mt't commissioners from Spain to the earl, which have been printed in 
to determine* the Englisli relations with th*» vr»l. vii. of Laud's collected works. WIuIh 
States-Oeneral and the Indies. Later in the | Lady Rich and the earl were o])enly living 
year the new Spanish ambassador. Villa- in adulters they were'well received at court, 
M»*diana, induced the Earl of Devonshire to and after lier divorce Lady Rich received 
accept a Spanish pension (»f 1,000/. a year, i (17 Aug. 1603) a grant of* the place and rank 
Oni^Xov. ItMJo he was nominated the general of the ancient est Earl of Essex, whose heir 
of a force called out to repress a rising which, her father was,' to replace the inferior dig- 
it was feared, might follow the discovert' of nity of baroness which she derived from her 
th»» gunpowder treason ( Winwood, Memo- marriage with Lord Rich. But her second 
rinh^ ii. 173). ; marriage oifende<l both the king and queen. 

A grav(? scandal disfigured Rlount's private It had been little oxpecte<l. In 1W2 it was 

life, and cans<'d him much anxiety in his last generallv understood that Mountjoy was to 

years. Tie had contracted in early life a ; marrs' t^ie only daughter of Tliomas, tenth 

liaison with Penelop*-. the witV of L«ml Rich earl of Ormonde (Maxxixgham, Diary, 

and a sister of the Earl of E<sex. This lady Camd. Soc. p. 59). 

(born in 1500) had come to know Sir Philip Amid the discussion raisetl by the marriage 

Sidney in 1575, jind >he is the Stella r»f Sid- the earl died, after a short illness caused by 

ni'v's srmnets entitled ' Astrophel and Stella.' inflammation of the lungs, on 3 April 1606, 

111 15h() sh*.' was niaiTied against lier will to at Savoy House, in the Strand. * The Earl 

liord Rich, a man of violent and coarse tern- of Devonshire left this life,' wrote CHiamber- 

]»er; })ut l>etween tlie y»*ar of her marriage lain to AVinwood, 'on Thurs^lay night Inst ; 

and till- s])ring of 15S3. when Sidney himself soon and t-arly for his years, but late enough 

niJin-ird, she was guilty of a criminal intimacy for himself: happy had he been if he had 

with lier f(»rmev lover. A few years after gone two or three years since, before the 

Sidney's death in 15s<J Mr>untjoy api)ears (r» worhl was weary of him, or that he had left 

have -ueceeded to his plnce in Lady Rich's his scandal behind him' (WiswooD, Afi*- 

atlections. By her huswind she had seven , morials, ii. 206). lie was buried about 
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i? May in St. Paurs chapel of Westminster I eates in silence.' But a^inst the laudatory 

Abbey. The funeral was celebrated with verdicts of Davies, Sylvester, Breton, Ford, 

great pomp, but the heralds declined to im- Daniel, and Morison must be set the fact that 

pale the countess's arms with the earl's. The Mountjoy in his relations with Essex and with 

«arl left his wife 1,500/., and a daughter Spain was guilty of political dishonesty, and 

<5,000/., and provided verv liberally for his although much may be pleaded in extenua- 

8on Mountjoy [q. v.] His second natural tion of his private raults, there is little there 

son, Charles, fought with the royalists in the to indicate a very high moral character, 

civil wars, acted as scout-master-general at [v^jrA. Croke's Genealogy of the Croke Family 

Abingdon in May 1643 (Clarendon, ifw^. 8urnaini*d Le Blount, ii. 228-45; Spedding's Life 

ii. 486), and died in 1645. His third son, St. and Lettem of Bacon, ii. and iii. ; Devereuxs 

John, was made a knight of the Bath at the Lives of the Earls of Plssex, i. and ii. ; Naunton*8 

coronation of Charles I. Tlie earl did not Fragmenta Regalia ; Fynes Morison s Itinerary, 

provide for all his reputed children, and a pt. ii. ; O'Clery's Annals of the Four Masters 

third of his property passed away from his (ed. O'Donoyan), 1600-3; Gardiner's Hist, vol.!.; 

family. " ^^^ •^- Cecil's Letters (Camd. Soc), passim ; 

His "titles became extinct at his death. In J?^f^?J»'» Progresses of Elizabeth and James I ; 

1606 Sir Michael Blount of Iver, Bucking- ^f^- ^^J^- ^^^^J^'^^X^^^^^^^^ \9f^' i''[f'^ 
L«,««l,;ro «n,l Monl^wli.rhRm O^forrlahJrpI- I Stat® Papers, 1603-6; Fox Bourn's Life of Sir 

r in vol. lii. of Laud'tj 
Irber's English Gar- 

— who had been lieutenant of the To wer'since w R^I^ah^ji rJ V^nrJ^o^ \ *? T r ^ 

1590, and high sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1686 , ^^' ^^"""^ ^^ Penzance.] S. L. L. 

and 1596, laid a claim to the barony of, BLOUNT, CHARLES (1654-1 693 ),deist, 
Mountjoy before the House of Lords, but it ' younger son of Sir Henry Blount [q. v.], was 
was rgected (Stow, Survey, ed. Strype, bk. Wn at I'pj>er Holloway 27 April 1654. His 
i. pp. 65, 75 ; Davexport, iMi'd Lieutenants , father married him, at the age of eighteen, to 
and Hxijh Sheriffs of Oxfordshire, 40-1). | Eleanora, daughter of Sir Timothy Tyrrel of 
Mountjoy was popular with the poets of . Shotover, and provided him with a good es- 
hisday. John Davies of Hereford published | fate. In 1673 he published, aiionvmously, 
a sonnet tohiminhis^Microcosmus' (1603), *Mr. Dreyden vindicated, in Reply to the 
and Joshua Sylvester prefixed three sonnets | friendly vindication of Mr. Dreyden, and 
in his praise to *The second weeke' of his ' reflections on the Rota.* This was a warm 
translation of Du Bartas' (1641), probably I defence of Dryden against the criticisms of 
written about 1598. In 1605 Nicholas Bn»- ' Richard Leigh in a pamphlet called *The 
ton dedicated to him* The Honour of Valour.' | Censure of the Rota on Mr. Dryden's Con- 
Soon after the earVs death John Ford, the ' quest of Granada.' Blount afterwards took 
dramatist, published a poem entitled 'Fames some part in a translation of Lucian, and 
Memoriall, or the Earle of Deuonshire De- Dryden makes a complimentary reference to 
ceased' (Tendon, lfK)6), with a de<lication to ! him in the life of Lucian prefixed to the 
the CV)unte8s Penelope, and a sonnet in the translation (which was not published till 
earl's praise by Bamaby Barnes. At the same ■ 1711). 

time Samuel Daniel, the poet, produced * A Blount is chiefly known as the author of 
Funerall Poeme vppon the Death of the late ' some freethinking ix>oks, which cause him to 
noble Earh* of Deuenshyre.' It has been be reckoned by Leland ( F;>?/' o/" M<f 2>^MfiVr// 
suggested with some probability that Ford's Writers) as the successor of Herbert of Cher- 
tragedy of the * Broken Heart' (1633) was ! burvand thepredecessf)rof Toland. The first 
founded on thestorv of Mountjoy's relations , of tliese is the ' Anima Mundi, or historical 
with Lady Rich. The poets pitch their pane- ' relation of the opinions of the anoit^nts con- 
g\*rics in a very high key. and warmly denounce ceming man's soul after this life, according 
tie earl's detractors. Fynes Morison, who was to unenlightened nature, by Chas. l^lount, 
secretary to Mountjoy in Ireland, drew u]» a gent.' His father is said to have helm'd him 
minute account of his character and habits in this book, and probably shared or inspired 
in his * Itinerary.' He was of * stature tall his opinions (see Oracles of Jieason^ p. 154). 
and of very comely proportion,' very careful It gave some oftence by its sct^ptical tendency, 
in his dress and in liis food, a constant smoker, Compton, bishop of London, desirt'd its suj)- 
verj- discreet in the conduct of political busi- i pression, and during his absenc*^ it was burnt 
ness, and fond of study and of gentle recn^i- ' * })y some zealous person,' but afterwards re- 
tions. Manningham quaintly notes in his ; issued. Blount sent a copy of it to Ilobbes, 
* Diary,' p. 104, on 18 Dec. 1602 : ' The Lord | with a letter dated 1678 (Orarles o^ Beasmi, 
Mountjoy will never discourse at table \ ' p. 97), in which he praises Hobbess ' inconi- 

r2 
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parab1t> treatise on heresy ,'tlic»n in manuscript, 
and takes occasion to inipujm the authority of 
councils. Soon after IioblM^s's death (4 Dec. 
1679) he published a broadsheet called *Last 
Sayinjrs and Dyin^ Legacy* of Mr. Thos. 
Hobl>e8 of Malmesbury. It consists chiefly 
of extracts from the * Leviathan/ and is clearly 
not intended, as AVood says, * to expose' 
Ilobbes. It is the work of a disciple. In 



for Bohun [see BoHrN, EDMrxD]. BohuD 
was requested by a bookseller to license an 
anonymous pamphlet, really by Bloimt, called 
^King 'William and Queen Mary Conque- 
rors, a discourse endeavouring to prove that 
their majesties have on their side against the 
late king the principal reasons that make con- 
quest a good title. Showing also how this 
is consistent with that declaration of parlia- 
ItJHO appeared * Great is Piuna of the Ephe- . ment, "King James abdicated the govem- 
sians. or the Original of Idolatry, together : ment, &c." "Written with an especial regard 
with the politick institution of the Gentiles' to such as have hitherto refused the oath and 
Sacrifices, an attack upon priestcraft, with an yet incline to allow of the title of conquest, 
ostensible resen'ation in favour of primitive when consequent to a just war. Licensed 
Christianity. In the same year he published 11 Jan. I(i93, Edmund Bohun.* Bohun li- 
his best known work, * Tlie Two First Books censed the pamphlet, for the political theory 
of Apollonius Tvaneus, written originally set forth in the title-page was precisely that 
in Greek, with philological notes upon each of which he was an almost 80^tarv' adherent, 
chapter.' The notes are voluminous and make The suggestion that the title 01 the sove- 
a show of considerable reading, though Mac- reigns rested upon conquest, as Blonnt had 
aulay declares that Blount shows ignorance probably foreseen, excited intense indignation, 
which must have dis(pialified him for trans- Tlie House of Commons ordered the pamphlet 
lating directlv from the Greek. In some of to be burnt by the common hangman, and 
them heattacl{spriestcraft,and showshimself Bohun was imprisoned and dismissed from 
afollower of Ilobbes. Bayle( art.* Apollonius,' his office. Bohun*s blunder made the ob- 
note I) gives a report that these notes were jections to the system felt. The Licensing 
partly taken from manuscripts left by Her- Act was renewed, but afVer a diTision, and 
bert of Cherbury. The statement is impro- for only two years, afVer which it was never 
bable, and perhaps aros<» from the fact that revivedl. 

Blount's next booK, the * Keligio Laici,' which Blount had fallen in love with his deceased 
professes to be supplementary to Dry den's wife's sister, and in a letter (published in the 
poem of the same nnme (1682), was, in fact. Oracles of Beason) defends the legality of 
chiefly taken from Herbert's treatise, * De ' marriages between persons so connected. 
Keligione Laici.' Despairing, however, of obtaining his wish, he 

Blount had meanwhile written some po- gave himselfa mortal wound; he shot himself, 
liticiil papers of strong whig tendency. An accordingtoLuttrell, Wood, and "Warton,or. 

* A])peul irom the Country- to the City,' signed as Toth* says (Epilogue to Saiires)^ pretended 
Junius Brutus, defends the reality of the to kill himself bv a stab in the arm, and really 
popish plot, and argues that the Duke of difd. He survived for some time, refusing 
Monmouth would l>e the best successor to the to take food from any one but*hi8 sister-in- 
cr(»wn in the event of the king's death. In law, and died in August 1693. Helef^ seve- 
1()01 he published a letter to Sir AV(illiani') ral children. In the year of, but apparently 
L(ev*'son) G(«^wer), calling for the punish- l)efore, his death, appeared the 'Oracles of 
nu'Ut of all concerned in the surrender of l\eason,' a collection of tracts chiefly by 
charters under James 11 (published in the Blount, with a preface by Charles Gildon. 
OrarJ('M(ifI{eas(m). In l()03hepublishedsome The longest papers are an attack upon the 
tracts, the signiiirance of which was first , early chapters of Genesis, under coyer of pas- 
point«'d out by Miicnulay (Jf is fori/, ch. xix.) sages from Thomas Burnet's ' Arch apologia 
The Licensing Act, passed in lOh^o, was to > Philosophica.' The * Miscellaneous "^N'orks' 
expire in lOO'i. Blount published two tracts, ' appeared in 1695, with another preface b\ 

* A just ViuilicHtion of Leimiing and of the 1 Gildon containing a defence of suicide whidi 
Liberties of the rn*«s, by I*hilopatris,' and 1 caused seme scandal, and including the 

* 1 Reasons hunjbly otlered for the Liberty of j * Oracles ' (with the original prefaced tb»- 
T'nlicensedrrintiug.' T«^the last isap}>ended *Aninia Mundi,' the 'Diana of the Ephe- 
*A just and true ChantcttT of Edmund Bohun,' sians/ the * Appeal from the Country,* and 
tbeli<-ens« rofthediiy.whoisbitterlyattacked. the pamphlet by Philopatris. Blount al««» 
The two pan)]>hlets are in great part made up publishta in 16S4 a small educational liook, 
of imssnges taken without acknowledgment I called * Janua Scientiarum,* a kind of cate- 
froni ^lilton's * Areopagitica,' though it may , chism in geography, chronology, and so forth, 
be noted that Blount iu one passage explicitly ' Blount's nooks are chiefly borrowed from other 
cites Milton's book. Blount next lain a trap I writers ; but his attaclcs upon orthodox opi* 
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nions are apparently serious, and had some to Sir Christopher (Chambeklain'b Letters^ 
real influence upon the deistical movement, temp. Eliz., Camd. Soc. p. 7), and promptly 

[Biog. Britannica (article with information declmed by him. In March 1598-9 Essex 
from his family); Macaulay's History of Eng- accepted it [see Devebeux, Kobert, Earl of 
land, chap. xix. ; Bohun's Autobiography ; Wood's Essex, 1667-1601], and Sir Christopher was 
Athena (arts. * Henry Blount ' and "Hobbes ; * invited to t^e part in the expedition placed 
T. Warton's Life of Sir Thomas Pope, p. 208.] under the new lord deputes command. Essex 

L. S. , requested the queen to nominate Blount a 
member of the Irish privy council, but the 

BLOUNT, Sib CHRISTOPHER g566 ?- request was refused, much to Essex^s annoy- 
1601),8oldierandfriendof the Earl of Essex, , ance, and Essex impetuously threatened to 
was probably the third son of James, sixth leave Blount behind. He asked him, how- 
lord Mountjoy, and thus younger brother of ever, to superintend the embarkation of the 
Charles, lord Mountjoy, earl of Devonshire troops at Chester, and flnallv directed him 
[q. v.] He was for some years in attendance \ to sail with him to Dublin, where he arrived 
on the Earl ofLeicester, and gentleman of the : 12 April 1599. Little of interest is known 
horse to Queen Elizabeth, fie served under j of Blount's movements during the tedious 
LordWilloughby [see Bertie, Peregbixe] in ' campaign, in which he acted as marshal of 
the Netherlimds, in 1587-8, and was knighted the army. In August he defeated the rebels 
there by his commander. From a letter ad- : with 1,000 men at Leix, near Dublin, and 
dressed b^ Blount to Leicester (CotUmian soon afterwards he appears to have been 
MSS, D. iii. f. 218), dated June 1588, Blount wounded, and to have become a Roman ca- 
would seem to have been at times at variance tholic. Blount and Lord Southampton were 
with Willoughby on tactical questions. , Essex's chief advisers in Ireland. When the 

About 1589 Blount married Letitia or queen complained of the armistice made by 



Lettice, eldest daughter of Sir Francis 
Knollys,K.G., whose first husband wasWalter 
Devereux, first earl of Essex (d, 1576), and 
whose second was Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester (d. 1588). There was a great dis- 



Essex with Tyrone after his repeated fail- 
ures to crush the rebellion, Blount, who *lay 
hurt' in Southampton's lodgings in Dublin 
Castle, strongly dissuaded Essex from re- 
turning to England with an armv, but sug- 



parity of years between Blount and his wife, | gested to him * to draw forth ot the army 
and the marriage placed him in the singular ; some 200 resolute gentlemen, and with those 
position of stepfather to the well-known , to come over, and so to make sure of the 



Earl of Essex, who was of about his own 
age and very intimately acquainted with him. 
Among Lord Baffot's papers at Blithefield, 
Staffordshire, are letters from Essex to Bagot, 
7 March 1591-2, directing Bagot to put 
Blount in possession of 'Ulceter Moores,' 



court, and so to make his own conditions.* 
Blount's advice was accepted, and Blount 
himself seems to have arrived in London a few 
months after Essex. There is nothing to prove 
that he was in very frequent communication 
with Essex during the earl's long imprison- 



and an order (28 March 1596) directing that . ment from October 1599 to 26 Aug. ItXX). On 
assistance be given Blount in his attempts { 27 July 1600 Blount wrote to Cufie, Essex's 
to raise men for the country's defence {Mist, , secretary, to present his duty to his master, 
MSS. Com. Hep. iv. 380-1). * though I ofller no further service to your 

In 1596 Blount took part in the expedition noble lord.' According to Blount's subse- 
to Cadiz under Essex, first as colonel of the quent confession, he was invited by Essex to 
land force and afterwards as camp-master. 1 pay him a visit in London on 20 Jan. 1600-1, 
He appears to have lived in great state at and there apart was assigned him in the plot 
Cadiz, and on his return home complaints formed by Essex to seize the (jueen and her 
were made that he had taken more than his j advisers, and to stir up the city of London 
share of the booty, but these were answered against them. Three years before, at Wan- 
to the satisfaction of Lord Burghley. In stead, Blount afterwanls asserted, and again 
1597 he joined Essex, Lord Mountjoy, and in Dublin Castle, Essex had made similar sug- 
Sir Walter Raleigh in their fruitless attempt gestions to him. There is little independent 
to capture the Azores. (.)n 6 Oct. 1597 he ■ evidence to support Essex's statement at his 
was returned to parliament as M.P. for Staf- trial that Blount chiefly incited Iiim to re- 
fordshire. .bellion, but there can be no doubt that 

It is stated that in 1598, when the success Blount, as an enthusiastic catholic convert, 
attending the insurrection of O'Neil, Earl of sympathised with an attack on the existing 



Tyrone, in Ireland was causing English states- 
men to look askance at the office of Irish 
lord deputy, the post was offered (4 May) 



government. On Saturday, 7 Feb., Blount 
was at Essex House, with all Essex's fellow- 
conspirators. The exact duty assigned to him. 
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Iq the coming riot was to proceed to Whitt^ his kind and true friend, Edward Blunt.' in 

hall and seize the outer pate. When the lord an address which begins : * Blunt, I pur]>ose 

keeper Egerton visited Essex House on the to be blunt with voil' It was in the same 

Saturday, Blount was one of those who ad- year that l^lount published and dedicated to 

vised his detention, and throughout the fol- the l^^arl of Southampton a translation by *a 




ugh 

attacked by the queen's forces near Ludgate, doubtful grounds with the authorship in the 
where he was wounded and captured, and same year of the ver>' curious 'Hospitall of 
his page killed. On l8Feb. 1(KX)-1 he signed Incvrable Fooles: lilrect^ni in English, as 
two confessions, exposing his own and Essex's neer the first Italian modell and platforme 
guilt, and t hey heli>ed greatly to secure Essex's as the vnskilful hand of an igiiorant Archi- 
conviction. On o March Blount, with Da vers, tect could deuise. Printed by Edm. Bollifant 
Davis, Merrick, and Cufte, was brought to for Edward Blount, 1000.' In 1(103 Blount 
trial atWestminster, and condemnwl to death, issued Florio's translation of Olontaigne's 
On 7 March he offered further testimony Essays,' and in 1607 * Ars Aulica, or, The 
against liimself, and on 18 March he wasexe- Courtier's Arte,' translated by himself from 
cuted on Tower hill. In a speech from the the Italian of Lorenzo Ducci, and dedicated 
scaffold he renewed his confession, and Ixjgged j to the brothers William, earl of Pembroke, 
the forgiveness of Sir Walter Raleigh, who and Philip, earl of Montgomer}*, the patrons 
stood near him, and whose death he had espe- of the first folio of Shakespeare. In 1620 
cially aimed at. I lis widow survived him, he issued, with an introduction signed by 
dying 1*5 Dec. 16.*U, aged 94. Blount en- himself, a series of essays entitled * Hone 
deavoure<l to convert a fellow-prisoner. Sir Subsecivre: Oliseruations and Discovrses:* 
John DavLH, to Koman Catholicism before his I he states in the preface that he did not 
death. Bacon characterised Blount as *so know who the author was [see Bryikjes, 
enteri)rising and prodigal of his own life.' ! Grky]. In the same year he also published 

[Sir A. Cr.',ke'8Genealogvof the Cn,ke Family, ' ^helton's first English translation of *Don 
8umanK><lLeLlount.ii.248-y0;Derereux'8Livi8;i'{;"-^«^e- /"® ^« ^^ "^ .^^o part*, and 
of the Earls of Eksox, ii. passim ; Spedding's Life Blount prefaces the second with a dedication 
and letters of Bjicon, ii. ; Al)lM)tt'8 Bacon and ! hy himself to George Villiers, marquis of 
Essex; (M. Dom. Sute Papers, 1586-1601; Buckingham. In 1623 Blount joined with 
Chamberlain's Letters, temp. Kliz. (Camd. Soc), anot her stationer, Isaac Jaggard, in producing, 
7. 39, 49 ; Letters of Sir KolHjrt Cecil (Camd. ' under Ileming and Condeirs direction, the 
Soc). 68-73; State TriaK i. 1346-7, 1410-51.] great first folio of Shakespeare. His name 

S. L. L. ( < E(i. Blount ') appears a-^ one of the printersi 
on the title-page and in the colophon. The 

BLOUNT or BLUNT, EDWARD (/. immcnliate supervision which Blount exer- 
1588-lt)32), stationer and translator, son of cised in the preparation of all his books for 
lialph Blount or Blunt, merchant tailor of the press has led to the reasonable inference 
U)ndon, *i)ut himself api)rentice ' for a term i that Blount was the aclive, although not verv 
of ten years to William Ponsonby, a I^mdon I careful, editor of this edition of Shakespeare* 
stationer, on L*4June loTH. On 25 June I088 | plays. Another translation of the same date 
he wiu* <Uily admitted a freeman of the Sta- (by James Mabbe) edited bv Blount is *The 
tioners' Company. The first work published : Bogue : or the Life of Guzman de Alfarache, 




and tf. entry ;^) Jan. ir)98-9); the next is Digges.and characteristic addresses by Blount 
John Florio's 'Dictionarve in Italian and hini.self Blount plaved * the m'id-wife'.* 
Engli>he'u\Marchir)9r)-*)). In 1598 Blount, part' (a.-s he terms it)*in the production of 
out of resj)ect ( as he tells u>) for the memory ' Bishoj) Earhi's ' Microcosmographie ' in 1628. 
of Marlowe, who had died five years before, ' The original edition bears no author's name, 
brought out tlie p(H»t's *IIero and Leander' but contains an amusing address to the reader 
( priiite<l by Adam Islij) for Edward Blunt ) ; signed ♦ Ed. IMovnt.' The book was printed 
and in a well-written dedication toSirTliomua * by Willinm Stansbv for Robert Allot.' But 
Walsin^rlinm, Blount speaks of himself as ' although he did not publish this work Blount 
one of Marlowe's intimate friends. In 1(KX) had not yet retirt^d from business. In 1632 he 
Thomas Thori)e edited Marlowe's translation colh-cted for the first time John Lyly's ' Sixe 
of 'LiicanV first booke,* and dedicated it * to Court Comedies,' li'mo, and had them printed 
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by William Stansby for publication l)y him- I days. Departing thence with the Turkiwh 
self. Blount signs both *the Epistle Dedi- ! troops proceeding? to the war in Poland, he 
catorie * addressed to Lord Lumley, and the arrived at Valievo in Ser\'ia. Three days 




Blount appears to have had access to Lvly's cheetos/ or moM[ues, the well-known sijfiis 
manuscripts; in no earlier editions of the | of the presence of the Turk in KiiroiH?. Cross- 
separate plays were any of Lvly's lyrics in- , ing the Balkans he stayed two days at Potar- 
serted. It was also in 1632 that R. Collins 2eek (Tartar Bazardjilc) in order to read his 
published Blount's * Christian Policie,' a ' Ctesar. Here he allowed himself to be |)er- 
translation from the Spanish of Juan de suaded by a learned Jew that he was in 
Santa Maria, dedicated by the translator to the immediate neighbourhood of the true 
James Hay, earl' of Carlisle. Nothing is Thermopyla?. Thence he journeyed by way 
known of blount in later years. His shop of Philippoli to Adrianople, finally reach- 
in earlier days had been * in Paul's Church- ing Constantino])le after a land journey of 
yard at the signe of the Black Beare.* Ac- ! 1,500 miles in fifty-two days. Here he stayed 
cording to a document in the archives of the | five days, and observed little Ijeyond the 
city of London, Blount married, before ravages of the great fire of the previous year 
2 Dec. 1623, Elizabeth, widow of a London (1033). Taking jxassage in the Turkish fleet 
stationer named Richard Bankworth (Over- ! bound for Egypt, he visited Rhodes, where 
all's Remembrancia^ p. 318). he noted the huge cannon made for P. d'Au- 

busson, a_former grand master of the knights 

ed at Alex- 

by water in 

quarters in the 

Signor Santo 

in his Genealogicaf History of the Croke Family ! Seghezzi, at Bulak, the river harlwur of the city 
sumamed Le Blount, ii. 284-7, represents him ; of the Khalifs. Ofall the antiquities of Egypt 
as the son of a John Blount of St. Philips, . he chiefly sought to understand the Tables of 
Bristol, and grandson of John Blount of EUders- | Isis. In this he failed, the three Egy])tian 
field, but the Stationers' Registors* opposing priests to whom he was introduced (probably 
statement, irhich is adopted here, does not admit ' 
of question.] S. L. L. 




Copts) * Ixjing ignorant of all things not Ma- 
hometan.' His twoprincipal excursions were 
to the interior of the great pyramid of Gizeh, 
BLOUNT, Sir HENRY (1002-1082), and to the Labvrinth in tlie Fayum, which 
traveller, thirdson of SirThomas Pope Blount, mass of buildings he regarded as the remains 



was bom at Tittenhanger, Hertfordshire, 
15 Dec. I(i02. He was educated at the free 
school of St. Albans, and, having shown an 
unusual quickness of parts, was entered as a 
gentleman commoner at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, in 1010, before he had reached his four- 
teenthyear. In 1 01 8 he took his degree of B. A., 



of * some regall palace.' Leaving Cairo in 
November, he took ])assage on lx>ard a French 
vessel at Alexandria, bound for Palermo. Re- 
embarking at Trepassi for Naples, he returned, 
via Rome, Florence, and Bologna, to Venice, 
where he arrived after eleven months, having 
journeyed aliove six thousand miles. The 



and in the following year left Oxford, where, publication of his ( 1 ) * Vovage to the Levant ' 
for his wit, easy address, and entertaining at once established liis fame lx)th as an author 
conversation, he was considered as promising and a traveller. Between U>;iO and 1071 it 



a genius as any in the university. Thence 
he went to Gray's Inn, where he a])plied him- 
self to the study of the law with great assi- 



nassed through no less than eight editions in 
English, besides a German one in 1(W7. It 
is also to be found in the collections of Van- 



duity. It was, doubtless, during this i)eri(Kl der-Aaa in Dutch, Churchill, Osborne, and 



that he undertook his earlier travels, ' view- 



Pinkert<m. The only remaining pieces that 



ing Italy, France, and some little of Si)ain.' can be ascribed to liini with certainty are 
On 7 May 1034 he left Venice in a Vem^ ' (2) a letter on the merits of a whaleWne 
tian galley on his well-known voyage to the instrument called a provang, and upon the 
Lt»vant. IirsttouchinfiratRovignoinlstria.he virtues of coffee and tobacco, prefixed to the 



proceeded to Zara, sailed down the Adriatic, 



* Organon Salutis* by his legal friend Walter 



and landed at Spalatro in Dalmatia ; thence Rumsev. Lond. Hjr)7, and (3) a Latin frag- 
ile crossed the Dinaric Alps, and descended ment, ♦De Anima,' preserved to us in the 
into the nlains of Bosnia, and arrived at Se- ; < Oracles of Reason ' of his gifted son Charles 
rajevo, the capital, after a journey of nine ' Blount [q. v.] Anthony i\ Wood is in error 
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in HHcribinff to him the ^ Sixe Court Come- i was educated first at Hammersmith, doubt- 
dies/ by John Lvly, and the ' Exchange less at the Koman catholic convent there, and 
"Walk •/ the fonnor was published by Ed- afterwards in the Rue Boulanger, Paris. Her 
ward Rlount [q. v.], the stationer and joint father was Lister Blount, and her family 
publisher with Jag^^ard of the first folio had long been of the highest position among 
8hakt'i4])('are : the hitter is, in all probability, Roman catholic gentry. It is not known 
a blundering n^ference to the * Exchange , when Miss Blount and Pope first met. Her 
Ware,* a dialogue acted at Cambridge, the family and his were in close friendship in 
second ♦nlition of which appeared in 1016. 1 1710, in which year her father and her ma- 
()u 21 March l(5«'59-40 Blount was temal grandfather died, both on the same 
knighted at Whitehall by Charles I. In the day; from a story which she told Spence 
civil wan* he sided with the royalists, and (^Spence, Anecdotes, p. 856), it may be as- 
attended the king at York, Edgehill, and at 1 sumed that Pope and she were in the habit of 
Oxfonl as one of tlie gentlemen ])ensioner8. meeting on easy terms as early as about 1705. 
He was appointed on commissions onsevenil ' From 1710 to 1715 Miss Blount continued 
occ^isions: on 20 Jan. 1(W>1 to re&fulate abuses to live at Mapledurham with her widowed 
of the law, again on 1 Nov. 1655, on the mother, her brother Michael, and Iier sister 
trade and navigatiim of the Commonwealth, Teresa. During this period she and her sister 
and once again on trade after the Restoration, were prominent figures in the fashionable 
18 Oct. 1(KW>. From this ])eri(Kl until his world. In 1712 Pope sent them his 'Rape of 
death he api)ears to have lived in retirement the Lock'andhb* 'Miscellany' (Cabbutuebs, 
at Tittenhanger, whence he circulated among p. 79) ; in 1713 the sisters were corresponding 
his many friends the following : * I am glad with James Moore Smythe, author of the 
to hear It was reported that I was dead, but comedy * The Rival Modes' {ibid. p. 70), he as 

five (}ml thanks that I am in good health.* I Alexis, Teresa as Zephalinda, and Martha as 
lis character has bi^n variously estimated Parthemssa; in 1714 Pope wrot-e to Martha 
by diflertMit writers. Gildon, who editA?d the from Bath that if she would come she would 
collected works of his son Charles Blount be the best mermaid in Christendom ; in 1715 
[q. v.], regarded him as * the »Socrates of liis he had two fans painted for the sisters. (Jay 
age ; ' on the other hand, the orthodox Wei- called them * two lovely sisters * (Gay to Pope, 
don set him down as a * sceptic })hilo8opher,' Welcome from Greece)^ Pope spoke of their 




quali 

^ihkI traveller, he combined with a sturdy Intlieirportraits,stillatMapledurham,where 

independence of thought keen powers of ob- they appear arm in arm, they both look very 

servation (jf men and manners. The modern charming, 

flavour of the latter is quite refreshinsr. If Miss Blount's brother had died un- 




Turkes ami such Egyjitians as most tMigage borne, and Martha with her mother and sister 

against their own country, and so flourish thenceforth had acountry residence at Peters- 

in its op])re.«'sion ' (]>. :^l()i. He died at Tit- ham, costing 20/. a year, and a town house, 

tenhanger, \) Oct. \i\6'2, ut the ripe age of atone time in }k>lton Street, at another in 

eighty years, and was burie<l tw(» days later WellxjckStreet (PopetoCaryll,6May 1738). 

at ilidge. His portrait was engraved by The change in her fortunes called out Popes 

Loggiin in lt)7^». ' wann pity. He had reason, too, to think tWt 

[WotK.ns Eng. BimiiHtnge, 1741-3. pt. 2, li^r mother, sister, and brother treated her 

6ti3; OningtTs Bi.»^r. Hist, of Eug., 1775, iv. unkindly; and though at first he was the 

76; Bicig. Urit. (Kippis), 1780, p. 1177; T. fneiul of both sisters, having even settled 

Wartim's Life .if Sir T. i'ope, 1780, p. 207 ; -^^^^- »i V^^^ o" Teresa in 1717 for six vears 

AVoikI's AtheiwOxoii. (Hli.-s); Ciissjm's Hist, of (^CiRRiTHERs, p. 75), he quarrelled witL the 

Herts, HuinL of Cashio, 1881, p. Ii8 ; Hist. MSS. latter lady l)efore long, and showed so much 

Coinni. .5th Keport, .Vppoiulix 106 /», 1876.] jirefereneo an<l i)artisanship for Martha, that 

C. H. C. It was the cause of rumours which seriously 
affected her honour. His * Birthday Poem' 

BLOUNT, MAnTHA(lt?90-l 762), friend to her in 1723 strengthened these mmours; 

of Pope, was born on 15 June 1(590, probably his letters, however, vehemently declai^ 

at the faiinily seat, Mapledurham, near Head- them to be false ( to Caryll, Christmas Day, 

ing (^Cakkuthers, Pvpe, p. 05 notej. She 1725, kc), and he attributed the scandal to 
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Teresa. Pope, indeed, advised Miss Blount to 
leave her mother and sister altogether when 
this calumny was abroad, but she refused the 
advice. 

In 1732 Martha Blount seems to have been 
seriously ill, imder Dr. Arbuthnot's care. In 
1733 Pope's mother died, to whom Martha 
had always shown aflectiouate attention. 
In 1735 Pope dedicated his * Epistle on 
Women * to her, telling her she had * sense, 
good humour, and a poet.' In 1739 her 
brother died, leaving children to whom she 
was much attached. In 1743, after the death 
of her mother, she paid a memorable visit to 
the Aliens at Prior Park, where Pope was 
staying. Ruffhead says she behaved during 
the visit in an arrogant and unbecoming man- 
ner ; Warburton and Warton say she * took 
the huff' because the Aliens, as protestants, 
refused to let their carriage take her to a 
Koman catholic chapel; she says {Maple- 
durham MSS., Cabbuthebs, p. 378) : * They 
talk to one another without putting me at all 
into the conversation. . . . I'll get out of it 
as soon as I can.' Pope defended her ; called 
Mrs. Allen 'a minx, and an impertinent one,' 
and, after his own departure, advised Miss 
Blount to * leave them without a word.' 
Pope was seized with his last illness a few 
weeks after this imhappy episode. Ralph 
Allen went to see him, to find him still eager 
in Patty Blount's defence. Johnson relates 
that during Pope's last illness he saw Miss 
Blount in his garden, and sent for her, and 
(what is incredible) that Patty met the mes- 
senger (Lord Marchmont) with a callous cry, 
' what 1 not dead yet 1 ' Pope bequeathed 
to Miss Blount 1,000/., three score of his 
books, his household goods, chattels, and 

EIat«, the furniture of his grotto, the urns in 
is garden, and the residue after all legacies 
were paid. 

Miss Blount retained her place in the 
fashionable world after Pope's death. She 
lived at last in Berkeley Row, by Hanover 
Square, and there Swinburne the traveller, 
her relative, visited Iier (RoscoE, i. 681 note). 
He found her a little, neat, fair, prim old 
woman, easy and gay in her manners. By 
her will she left the residue of her property 




ii. facing ])age 17. 



[Spence's Anecdotes, pp. 152 note, 212, 260, 
ZbQ et seq. ; Dilke'sPaperMof a Critic, art. *Pope;* 
Camithers's Life of Pope; Ruff head's Life of 
Pope, i. 214, ii. 71 ; Ayre'e Memoirs of Pope, ii. 
17 et 8eq. ; Pope's Letters; Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets ; Walpole's Letten, ed. Cunningham, 
18j7, v. 166.] J. H. 



BLOUNT, MOUN.TJOY, Lord Mount- 
JOY, and Earl of Newport (1597.^-1665), 
natural son of Charles Blount, earl of Devon- 
shire [(J. v.], bv Penelope, Lady Rich, was 
bom aoiout 159^. His father left him a very 
plentiful revenue (Clarendon, Hist, 1849, 
1. 89), and the earliest contemporary notice 
of him states that in 1617 he was parting 
'with Wanstead to the king or Buckmgham 
in order to be made a baron.' As a young 
man he seems to have been a favourite at 
court, and was created Baron Mountjoy in 
the Irish peerage on 2 Jan. 1617-18. On 
8 Jan. 1620-1 he acted in a masq^ue before 
the king at Essex House, the residence of 
Viscount Doncaster, and in April 1622 the 
emperor's ambassador in London ' ran at tilt 
in the prince (Charles) his company with the 
Lord Montjoy.' In the same year ^lount- 
joy and Colonel Edward Cecil spent some 
time in the Low Countries, and a false re- 

Eort that they had been slain there reached 
ome (Yonoe's Diary, Camd. Soc. 64). On 
10 Feb. 1622-3 Chamberlain wrote that the 
king had proposed Mountjoy as a husband 
for Mdlle. St. Luc, a niece of the French am- 
bassador, to whom James had been showing 
many attentions, and had promised the lady, 
in case she accepted him, to advance Mount- 
joy to an earldom. On 21 Feb. 1622-3 
Mountjoy accompanied the Earl of Carlisle 
on a visit to the French court to ask the 
king to excuse Prince Charles's journey 
through Paris, on his way to Spain, without 
the king's leave or kissing the king's hand. 
After jperforming this task Mountjoy rode on 
to Spain. 

In November 1623 Mountjov attended 
Don Mendoza, the Spanish am{)assador in 
London. On 5 June 1 627 Blount was created 
Baron Moimtjoy of Thur\'eston, in the Eng^ 
lish peerage, with a clause of precedency over 
all barons created since 20 May. Lords Fau- 
conberg and Lovelace brought the clause to 
the attention of the lords' committee of 
privileges, who reported (29 April 1628) 
tliat the grant of precedency was illegal. On 
27 July of the same year Mountjoy was 
created earl of Newport in the Isle 01 Wight. 
Newport was nominated to a command in 
the expedition for the relief of Rochelle in 
August 1628, but the assassination of Buck- 
ingham delayed its departure till October, 
when Newport was appointed rear-admiral 
of the fleet and sailed in the St. Andrew. 
Throughout 1629 and 1630 Newport was 
petitioning for payment of his services ; he 
complained that during his absence from 
England his property had wasted away, and 
that during nis minority he had been de- 
prived of Wanstead. A warrant of payment 
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was issued to him on 1'2 May 1631. In uition in the north/ and on 25 June the 
June 1630 he was granted the reversion lords petitioned Charles to allow Newport 
to the cuat(xlianship of Hyde Park, and on to receive meanwhile his pav as constable of 
31 Auj^. 1634 he became master of the ord- the Tower. On 18 Aug. parliament directed 
nance for life. Through the five following Newport to take up his residence in the 
years Newport was actively engaged in the Tower and to see that it was safely guarded, 
duties of the ordnance office, out of whicli On 9 Sept. Newport, with Warwick, Bed- 
he contrived to make large profits for his ford, Mandeville, and two others, protested 
own purse. Ue accompanied the army to against the action of the majority of the 
Scotland early in 1689 m close attendance lords in passing an order directing* the per- 
on the king, and in September of the same formance of divine service in all churches 
year sold gunpowder at an unjustifiable price according to former acts of parliament, and 
to Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador, for the in refusing to communicate the order to the 
Spanish fleet, under Oquendo, which was commons. While Charles was in Scotland 
attacking tlie Dutch fleet in the Channel, in August 1641 Newport is reported to have 
and had weighed anchor in the Downs. In said at a meeting of some peers in Kensing- 
tliis transaction the king received 5,000/. ton that the queen and her children m 
and Newport 1,000/. above the value of the London were hostages for the king*8 good 
powder. Newjwrt's boldness whenever money j behaviour. He demed the expression when 
was to be made was further illustrated in the questioned by the king on his return, but the 
next month, when he bargained with Car- king declined to accept the denial. Newport 
denas, though Charles I haa ordered a strict brought the matter before the lords (27 Dec. 
neutrality to be observed in the quarrel be- 1641), and on the same day Sir Edward 
tween Spain and Holland, to convey Spanish Hungerford and HoUis delivered messages 
soldiers from Oquendo*s ships to Dunkirk at from the commons suggesting the formation 
thirt J' shillings a head. On 29 April 1640 of a committee of both houses to petition the 
Newj)ort voted with the minority in the kinp and queen to announce the name of 
lords in favour of the commons' resolution their informant on the subject. On 28 Dec. 
that redress of grievances should precede the petition was presented, and on 30 Dec. 
supply, and excused his conduct immediately \ the king haughtily replied that he did not 
afterwards to the king as a mistake made in credit the rumour, and charged Newport 
the confusion of the moment. But in the with wilful misrepresentation. When Luns- 
Long parliament Newport formally joined ford, Charles's creature, was appointed lieu- 
tlie opposition in the Lords. tenant of the Tower (23 Dec), the commons 
In December 1640 Newport appealed to repeated their request to Newport to take 
the lords against one Faucet, who had personal charge of the fortress, and Charles 
charged him at York in 1639 with impro- ' straightway dismissed Newport from the 
perlv performing his ordnance duties, and on constablesliip. 

13 jTau. 1640-1 Faucet was ordered to pay Newport had no intention of taking up 

Ne\\T)ort 500/. and to make n public submis- arms against the king, in spit« of his marked 

sion, first in the house and afterwards at the liostility to the court. With Hamilton, Essex, 

next York sessions (Lords' Journals^ iv. IIH- and Holland he consentinl to accompany the 

DW). Newport, on learning fn^m George king to the city in his search for the live 

Goring of the plot to bring an army to the , members (o Jan. 1641-:?), and on 16 June 

king's aid in 1641 during the trial of Straf- ' 164 J he was one of the king's sumx^rters at 

forcf, straightway informed Bedford and Man- York who signed the paper declaring tliat 




constable of the Tower. After the bill of Y'orkshire. In December 1642 he was the 

attainder against Stratlbrd had passed the Duke of Newcastle's lieutenant-general, and 

House of l^)rds (7 May), and the king was was entrust^id with an important part in the 

hesitating whether or no to assent to it, royalists' attack on Tadcaster; but 'whether 

Newj>ort announced that he was readv to out of neglect or treacherj',' 'w-rites the 

execute Strafford with or without the king's Duchess of Newcastle, Newport did not fol- 

assent. In his * Diary ' Laud mentions New- low out his instructions, and the attack failed 

port as a witness of the solemn farewell (Life of Duke of Newcastle j\S1 2, \ii^.'2!6-i^). 

whicli he took of Strafford through his prison Newport was also defeated in a alight skir- 

window, as his friend passed on his wav to mish by Sir Hugh Cholmley in the north 

execution. In June the king ordered jfew- riding (January 1642-3). In the following 

nort to proceed to York * to look to the mu- month he quarrelled with Newcastle because 
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the latter wished him to employ catholics in ' Vaux, who had been apprehended on a war- 

his army. On 13 Feb. 1642-3 information rant * touching a challenge.' In June 1665 

reached the Mart^uis of Huntly that New- New})ort. and Lord Willoughby of Parham 

castle had committed Newport to prison at were committed to the Tower on suspicion 

Pomfret (Pontefract) (Spalding, Metnori- of treason. 

all/if ii. 234-5). On 11 March 1642-3 the At the Restoration Newport recovered 

lords remaining at "Westminster sent for some of his importance, but age was tell- 

Newport as a delinquent. On 15 March it ing upon him, and he took no active part 

was reported tliat * he was stayed at Coven- in nublic affairs. In June 1660 he was for- 

try,* and the parliamentary committee there mally suspended and discharged from the 

were directed to bring him to Loudon, which office of master of the ordnance. He was at 

they declined to do until they received the court on the day before the coronation of 

order of the House of Commons (21 March). Charles II, 22 March 1660-1, and carried 

On 28 March 1642-3 Newport, surrendered the king's mantle (Evelyn's i>ta/y, ed. Bray, 

himself and was committed to the custody of i. 34^. On 10 Nov. 1662 he was granted a 

the gentleman usher of the House of Lords ; pension of 1,(XX)/. a year as gentleman of the 

on 4 April 1643 leave was panted him * to bedchamber, which was renewed, 6 Jan. and 

take the air * with his custodian. Newport's 18 March 1662-3, with the proviso that it 




Middleton by order of the commons, 11 June ' to avoid the plague raging in London.' He 
1643, but tlie lords had allowed Lady New- ! was buried in the south aisle adjoining the 
port to remove some of the furniture earlier, choir of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford 



In the following year Newport was released. 
He was i)resent at the second battle of New- 
bury (27 Oct. 1644), and marched in the 
king's company with the royal regiment to 



(Wood, Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 250). 

Lord Newport married Anne, daughter of 
John, Baron Bottler, of Bramfield, Hertford- 
shire. Lady Newport is frequently men- 



Bath on the night following the battle (Sy- tioned in the State Papers as a prominent 
H0NDS*8 Diary, Camd. Soc. 146 ; Money's ! leader of London society, and in 1637 she 
Neiobury (1884), 249). At the end of 1645 was induced by her sister, the wife of Endy- 



he was with the king^s forces in Devonshire. 
On 23 Jan. 1645-6, when Dartmouth was 
stormed and fell, Newport was taken prisoner. 
He was sent to Ix)ndon, and the lords com- 
mitted him to the custody of the gentleman 



mion Porter, to follow a prevailing fashion 
and declare herself a catholic. Her husband, 
angered bv this step, begged Laud's assistance 
in punishing those who bad influenced Lady 
Newport, and Laud's endeavour to carry out 



usher (26 Jan. 1045-6), but it was reported Newport's wish led him into a serious quarrel 
tliat Newport * was a means of delivering , with the queen (cf. Laud's Worhs, iii. 229 ; 
up [to the parliament] divers forts of great • Stkaffokd's Letters, ii. 125). It is possible 
strength without forcing.' On 11 Feb. New- I that Newport's temporary alliances with the 
port petitioned the lords to confine him in leaders of the parliamentary opposition were 
some private place where his maintenance a result of the irritation produced by his 
would cost him less money. On 17 Feb. 1 wife's conversion. There is little to prove 
1645-6 his recognisances in 1,000/. were that she was in much intercourse with her 
accepted by the lords that lie would not husband during the civil wars. Passes were 
leave the parishes of St. Martin's-in-the- , granted her by the authorities to travel to 
Fields and Covent Garden if freed from cus- ; France (23 Sent. 1612), to go to the west of 
tody. On 23 March the bail was raised to j England (11 Nov. 1642), and to leave the 
2,000/., and Newport was allowed * to take ! countrv on her giving security to do nothing 
the air ' within five miles of London. On ' prejudicial to the state (14 March 1652-3). 
22 July 1646 he was released from his bail. In June 1()57, when a plot against the Pro- 
On 4 Oct. 1647 the lords recommended to tector's life was on foot in London, a search 
the commons Newport's pjetition ^for lessen- ! after her with a view to her arrest was sug- 
ing of his compositions,' in consideration of gested (Tiiurloe, State Papers), Care must 
his loss of the oflice of master of the ord- be taken to distinguish between the Earl of 
nance. ] Ne^-port (in the Isle of Wight) and his sons 




ture 
1653-4 

bert were ordered in council to ' accommo- 
date the business' of Newport and Lord 



Newport's son and heir Francis fq. v.], created 
Viscount Newport of Bradford, Shropshire^ 
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11 March 1674-o, and Elarl of Bradford Howard of Effinffham, afterwards Earl of 
11 May 1694, who died in 1708. Nottingham, the English lord high admiral, 

Ne>^^ort had three sons and two daughters. ; and as they had made themselves so accurately 
His eldest son, George, who had been taken ' acquainted with the details of the expedition 
prisoner by Sir Tliomas Middleton on the as to be able to answer all the questions put 
fall of Oswestry (3 July 1044), became the ] to them, they were without trouble or delay 
second earl of* Newport, and died without ' permitted to land. The stratagem came to 
issue in 1(575-6. His second son, Charles, Lord Burghley*s ears when it was too late, 
died in infancy, and was buried at St. 1 and the searches and inquiries ordered by the 
Martin's-in-the-Vields (Stow's Survey, ed. 1 privy council were without result (Mobkis, 
Strype, bk. vi. p. 71); the third, Henry, Froubles of our Catholic Forefathers , i. Wd). 
succeeded his brother as earl of Newport (cf. Blount found a home and a centre for his 
Savile Correspondence, Camd. Soc. 40, 118). ; missionary w^ork at Scotney Castle, the seat 
With his death in 1681 the peerage became of the Darells of Sussex, and the narrative 
extinct. The first earFs two daughters, Isa- of his wonderful escape, in 1598, from the 
bella and Anne, were allowed by the House of ; hands of the pursuivants who had beset and 
Lords to travel from London to their father's : occupied that mansion has been recorded by 
house at Fotheringay (13 July 1643). Isa- Mr. William Darell. He entered the Society 
bella married Nicholas Knollys, who sat in of Jesus in England in 1590, and was pro- 
parliament in 1660 as earl of mnbury, in sue- fessed of the four vows 5 May 1608. Li 
cession to his father, but his legitimacy was 1617 he was apjiointed superior of the Eng^ 
disputed. lish missions of the society, whose membors 

Two portraits of Newport, the one (at an so increased in number under his govern- 
early age) by Martin I)n)eshout, and the ment, that from a handful of nineteen — four 
other by Hollar, are mentioned by Granger of whom were in captivity — in 1598, thev 
i^Biog. Hist, i. 399, ii. 13*')). ' had risen to nearly two hundred in 1619, 

[Sir A. Croke's Genealogiail llistory of Croke includinff forty professed fathers, 109 being 
Family, surnamed Le Blount, ii. 246 ; Gal. Dom. scattered up and(lown m Endand. Father- 
Stat« Papers, 1617-39, 1649-58, 1660-5 ; Lonls' general Mutius \ itelleschi therefore deter- 
Journals, iii. iv. v. vi. ix. ; Commons' Journals, mined to raise England to a vice-wovince of 
ii. iii. iv. ; Gardiner's Hist. ix. x. ; Clarendon's the society in the same year (1619), and ap- 
Bist. ; Whitelocke'y Memorials ; Laud's Diary, ; pointed Blount the vice-provincial ; and by 
vols. i. ii. iii.; Nichols's Progresses of James 1.] , letters patent dated 21 Jan. 1622-3, England 

S. L. L. I was raised to a full province of the society, 
I Father Blount being declared the first pro- 

BLOUNT, IIICHARD (1565-1638), vincial (Foley, Records, vii. 65). 
Jesuit, was a member of the Leicestershire I Blount laboured in the English mission 
oranch of the ancient family of Blount, he for nearly fifty years, and his esca]>es during 
and his eldur bi^other, Sir Thomas Pope the heat of the i)ersecution were marvellous. 
Blount, of Osbaston, l^eicestershire, and Tit- After his escape from Scotney he passed to 
tenhanger, Hertfordshire, being giiindsons the house of a lady of rank, which was his 
of Walter, son of John 131ount, of Blunt's home for the remainder of his life. The 
Hull, Staifordsliiiv. He was bom in Leices- ]>erils to which he was exposed made Blount 
tershire in 1565, and studied at Oxford, but so cautious that though when he di^ he 
left the university on liecoming a catholic, had been more than forty years a Jesuit, 
On '22 July I5tf3 he urrivf^d at the English and twentv-one years sunerior in England, 
college of Douuy (then temporarily removed and though he wrote and received number- 
to Kheims), and in the f«jllowing year he less letters, yet the place where he lived 
entered the English college at Rome, where was so well kept secret that we are in igno- 
he WHS ordained priest in 15H9. On 2 Sept. ranee of it even now. We know only that 
15W he left the college for Spain, in com- it was in London. It is said that Abbot, 
pany with Father Uobert Parsons, who in archbishop of Canterbury, was acquainted 
ir>9l dtivised u plan for sending Blount and with his dwelling-place, and that the primate 
other ]>riosts into I'higland. He applied would make no use of his knowledge from a 
to the Spanish admiral to equip them as if kindly remembrance of the time they had 
they were sailors who had formed part of sjK'ut together at Oxford, and out of respect 
the ex])e(lition against Spain under the Earl for the Ituly in whose house Blount resided, 
of Essex, and, having been taken j)risoners, For fifteen years Blount kept himself out of 
werf,' now duly ivleased, with permission to sight of the* domestics, and on the rare ooca- 
retum to England. In this disguise they sions when business took him from home he 
were on their arrival taken before Lori left the house and re-entered it by night. 
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He died in London on 13 May 1038, and 
was buried in Queen Henrietta Maria's 
private chapel in Somerset House, which was 
then served by the Capuchin friars. 



Erpingham, the king's chamberlain, who di- 
rected the horrible procedure; he was finally 
beheaded and quartered, and his head was 
sent to London. His large estates were for- 



[More's Hist. Missionis Anglican* Soc. Jesu, ; ^^ited to the crown, but some were bestowed 
481 ; Tanner's Societas Jesu ApostolorDm Imi- . on Sir ^ alter Blount (d. 140S) [q. v. J, a dis- 
tatrix, 686 ; Oliver's Collections S. J. 56 ; Foley's ! tant relative, and his wife Sancha. \\ ith Sir 
Records, iii. 481. vii. 64; Panzani*s Memoirs, Thomas Blount the Belton line of the Blount 



220-223 ; Morris's Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers, i. 167, 187-215, 320; Dodd's Church 
Hist. iii. 110.] T. C. 



family became extinct. 

Sir Thomas's cousin Nicholas, who aided 
him in the insurrection, escaped to Italy, and 
was outlawed. He entered the service of 
BLOUNT, Sir THOMAS (d. 1400), sup- Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, and fought 
porter of Richard H, was probably the son, with the Milanese against Hupert, emperor 
by his first wife, of Sir John Blount, who of Germany, from 1401 to 1404. He returned 
was summoned to parliament in 1327 as ! to England in 1404, and lived in concealment 
Lord Blount of Belton. His father has been ' till Henrjr IVs death in 1413. On his re- 
identified with the Sir John Blount who was ■ turn to this country he assumed the name of 
custos or mayor of London from 1301 to | Croke. He married Agnes, daughter of John 
1307, engaged in the Scotch war of 1304, Heynes, by whom he became the ancestor of 
and was afterwards constable of the Tower; Sir John Croke [q. v.] and of Sir George 
but the dates seem to make the identifica- Croke [q. v.] 

History 
Rymer's 



Richard H's coronation Sir Thomas was Foedera, viii. 165; SirAlexanderCrcke's History 



tio^ doubtful (Stow'8 London, ed Strype v. fiingard's History, iii. 201-2; Wylie^sHi 
109; LtberAlbus, ed Rdey, 5, 15, &c.) At ^f England under Henry IV, i. 206: By 




Richard II throughout his reign. At its full account of Blount's execution is given).! 

close he declined to recognise the claim of S. L. L. 
Henry FV^ to supersede Richard. After 

Henry's coronation (6 Oct. 1399) heioined BLOUNT or BLUNT, THOMAS (/. 

John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, Thomas 1068), colonel, bom in or about 1604, was 

Holland, earl of Kent, the Earl of Salisbury, the second son of Edward Blount, of the 

the Earl of Rutland, the Abbot of West- Middle Temple and Wricklesmarsh, in 

minster, and others in an insurrection. Sir Charlton, Kent, by his second wife, Fortune, 

Thomas, who is described by contemporary daughter of Sir "William Garway, knight, of 

chroniclers as a noble and wise knight, met London. During the rebellion his leanings 

the leading conspirators at dinner with the were to the popular party, and he became, 

Abbot of Westminster 18 Dec. 1399, and says Sir Roger Twysden, * a great stickler 

there they agreed to surprise Henry at a for the two houses of parliament.' Being 

tournament at Windsor. But Henry dis- present at the meetings of the cavalier 

covered the plot through the treachery of country-gentlemen at* Maidstone, which re- 

the Earl of Rutland, and, summoning an army suited in the getting up the Kentish petition 

in London, advanced against the rebels, who of March 1642, he turned informer, and gave 

had assembled in some hundreds near Wind- an account of the proceedings in evidence at 

fior. The latter retreated before Henry, and [ the bar of the house. His name appears in 

managed to reach Cirencester, where many i 1643 on one of the earliest lists of tne com- 

of them were captured (6 Jan. 1400), but mittee of Kent. Upon the accession of 

Blount, with a few friends, fled to Cbtford, ' Charles II Blount was promptly committed 

and was taken and executed in the Green to prison, where he saw fit to modify his 

Ditch near the city ( Wood, -4w7ta/«o/'Ojybr<f, opinions, and his petitions for release were 

ed. Gutch, i. 537). Eleven persons, described certainly not wanting in servility. Blount 

as Blount's servants, were condemned to out- was a highly ingenious man, and lived in in- 

lawiy at Oxford at the same time, and after- timacy with the most distinguished fellows 

wards (19 Feb. 1400) pardoned. The revolt- of the Roval Society, to which he was himself 

ing cruelty of Blount's death has been de- admitted in February 1604-5. Heconstructed 

scribed at g^eat length by many contemporary with his own hands a carriage with an im- 

chroniclers. He was first hanged, then cut nrove<l action, * for the ease of both man and 

down and eviscerated, although still alive | norse,' which at the time attracted consider- 

and replying to the taunts of Sir Thomas able attention, and is often mentioned by 
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l'i-|»y-. Hoth IVpv.n .'iii'l hi-j cont»'inporary I was iiifonneil. tichlinf; therein that he had 

'!iiirl»!t Kvi-lyii till u- i.f th** r-olon*-!'.- «'Xiha- t hen q nit te*lalll)ook!»ex«-pt those of devnt ion. 

ririi'-nth uiiH iriVTition-i ut hi- *tati'ly >*'ut at On iffilK^. iViUowinjr. being St, Stephen's Day, 

('li«rlf«iii-"lii- virji-yjinl, th»f win*' of wliieh he died at C>rleton in the year of liis a^Ol.* 

wn^*'/ntn{ for iittl»\' n«*w-iiiv»'ntwl }(loiii;h«>, ( Accordinjr to Sir AVilliam DiigdaleV dian', 

mid »-iil,tiTniii»-!iii warnMi. Ih' wa-f anionjur * Ifi Dec., Mr. Tho. Blount dyed at Orlton in 

till- fiTi-t tiMido|»t till- apiilicnt ion <ifth»' wffy- Herefordshire of an apoplexie.') He was 

//W/', or odoHh'tiT, tf» a <-arriafr'*. Blount huried in the cliiirch there, and $rK)n ui^er had 

\va« living'- ill Jaiiniary l(i<»7-K, when lie witli- a com»dv monument put over his frmve hv 

dn-w from tin- I{r»yal S'K-ii'ty. AnneJiiswidow,daughterof Edmund Church 

,,,,..,. ,. ,. 1 . ■ otf / \ u • ^f Mahlon, in I'Issex. 
ir \ t' 1 <iT 4-i«li,„:o p.... *" ^he i)ossee«on of \> ilbam Blount, 

lian.., 1.-02. -JOl; K.-.nhl.-K Intrr.l. to Sir R. M J)., of Ilerefonlfdiire were in 18^^ 

1'wvHl.n'H (%.rtnii.e Con-idtrationw up^.n tlio J^J**'" addressed by Dupdale to his friend 

<;uv..rii nt «,f ICn^rland rCanid.-n So.-.), pp. Iv- Blount. In the first of these, btMinnjf date 

Ivii; Kvi'lviiN Diary (I'd. IH.jO-'i), i. 281,310. -*i) June 1074, Sir A\ ilham, then Mr. W ilh'am 

313, 320. 332. Ill ;" Vv\}\hh Diary (3nl e<l.), iii. Duprdiile, writes, praying his interference in 

12 13. K(». 14(». V. 213; nirdiH IliHt. Koy. Sr)c. the matter of one Scott, a l)ookseller in Little 

li.; Lvsoiis'h Kiivipoiis «»f I^mdoii. iv. 402; Oil. Britain, who owed Dugdnle money for hi* 

Siiitr l*ai»erM (Dom. 1000-21. | ('. G. , * Mouast icons.' In another letter we learn 

that Blount corrt»cted some of Dugdale's 

lUjQITNT.Tin )M.\S( l<ilH-H»71>).auilior proof-sheets. In another he is introtluced to 

or*AnfiiMit Trnim's,' son of Myles Blount, Sir John Cotton, sou of the great collector, to 

of (h'h'tnn ill Hf'ri'fonlshin*, tho lifth son of see some manuscripts in liis libra r\', as a' per- 

llii^nT Blount of Monkland, in the same son well v»»rst in antiquities anA deserving 

emiMty. was Imrn at B»)nl<»sl«»y. Worcester- all encouragement in these his commendable 

shiii', iM'iiiir id' a younifor lious«» nf the ancient studies.' 

fainily ofhis uaini\ n»'enteii»d himself of the Blount's chief works are : 1. * The Art of 

IiiiHT 'r<Miiii!«'. and was in dm* time calle«l t») making Devises, treating of Hi»»n>glyplucks, 

(Iii»lmr. llf wa> iieviTaiUaiitaged, says An- SyinlKdes, Emblemes. .Enigmas. S«'iitenc**s, 

tlionv a Woml. who kin'w him and nM'oived Para bios. Reverses of Me<lalls, Amies, Bla- 

tr«Mu hiiu i'i»|ii«'< of soiih' «»f his works, hy the zi>ns. Cinii<»rs, Cyphrps. and Robus, transhitetl 

hidiiol'a iinixiMsity in liMrninir. llesiiovt'ded from tlu» French of Henr^- Estienne. Lord of 

In fi»ii>idtTahlr pro]u'riy. hoth in Ksm»x and Tossi^z.' 1<U<» : th«» same, together wit li a 'Ca- 

Warwii'K. iln» lonner i»t' whirh hi' appears to taloirueofCoronot Devises, bothnn ThfKintr-i 

haxodtTixod tV«»ni liis iii»»ili»'r. asaniant>rtanii ami the Parliament's side, in the laTi* Warr***, 

iii'ar Malth'M i^ doNi-riU^d in his will as iM^ing lil."i(). '2. * The Acadt-mie of El«:Kjii»*nce. o«'n- 

hi'V joint uri> l.-md. Ill'* reli^rious ti'iiris, tho>e taining a emnplHat l-lnirlish l*h»'ti»riiiu^ t^xem- 

i»t*a /r'alon* lI»MU:m eathnlii*. init'rttTfil with ]>litifd. with ('"mm^N pUutf and I-frnifM xW- 

\\w pr:u-iit'f nt' his prntV-i-^inn : but he "itill k:.>!e.l int«> an oa<ie and metlnnlical way to 

I'.Mitiuui'.! f ht' study «»l'tho law as an aniati'iir, -porik «n«l write lluriitly. acc'"irdini: t.-» tIk* 

aii.l iiMM' L^iii'.itiMis :»d\ i**t^ T.^his ii»'i::hb»Mirs )U'.,It oftlif pn-MMiT time<. :•■>::»-! l>-r with Ltrt- 

\A h'.li^ vi'^idnii; :ii * 'rh Tnn. \vh''n\ sav> W.^.«d. ter-. b'»:h Ami.»r"n>and M'«r;il. up"!i im»=T^enT 

ho ^'..■•. 1 :» • t'aiv ;rui pl«M\T".t'".il »>:aT.'.* Itaxus .Hvn>inns.* lti.')4 I r*j!» Jan. 1»^V^«>. •■l*-n K'- 

\\ '-.ai \\ .^■.i »My.< !:> ' ::'-'.i_v," sr.p|«.>::»^l hy hU prinTt-d : a l-'-.k * sproiar.y inTr-n-Vd ' i". ir The 

• \a'" .i".-. v"' '".v.!";;'. . s!:i:t\'\\ \\'w\\ \' A \\\\\\ :■'::•..' \ .■u:h ■>! b rh s-xe*. o. • 0'.'-- '.'T;i]'hia. t 

,,.'1.^ %• ' . • ..,K,« -1 •-.' -I*',' »1'-: «.■» I»""»« '■'li'»* ■"ft" "I 1V.«*' ■•■'■. —\' M1"»" "^""V * I'l."* •«" •."i'"*'" ^" -i— • Wi'i— .?.: 

:V.- ., '\w \.'. .\\\:\ ::•., ;•!•. tr^rr.* •! .iv:ii a:;! v-l w ':;:•<■>•%■• r .:ir^:::i*:-, n.-w •.;*• : .:: ■-■•.:r :*."- 

*'•'.■• s» ■"»-\ ;i-:.: "j.!: V -'Wv.^ ' :: !;:- \v:i \\\w-\ V.w^'.Ww : 1:^:.;^. wi:'. -'y:!: * •j". *. i.:-ri- 

X. -■...• ■•• ■ 11; \; s* NX • .^ *:>■ \\ ;.-^^ ■. :;-s w'.r. v.<. :.::.: !.:*■ -:o;i' V.*. -v.**: ::* y, •»:,? 

:- ■•• \. .- •;•:.■:..: '.\-- :. - :"\..'! ::s -;i:^> ; ;.'- 'i.vTrr:::- : 1»:\ irii'v. L:.w-. Vhv- 

.■ • - r.\ N.r-.." ^ . ^y.- ■•. Iv.'x . \. . >:. k. M .■'•:::..' vk-. :.!: : ";:• r Ar* «■-:;: Sv:!- 

H ' •..-•.,:■...;.•■•.■■. w.'". ■:.^^ •■:..•-■ \: ':..-••; i-rv u-j.-:..; f ' .V *;.::. ^* 

1 ; V •• "■ • •■ ■ . ^ • ■ .H • •■ ■ . < -. - •« • .■ -^* '■ ■ 'A ^ • ■' ,■ V "^ ' ■ T ■ •■ " -1 

...,■ • ••■ «« .^•■^. '•_... 

• . !■■«.■■■' .. • . ^ ■ . ^ ■ .■ • ^', • '■ ^" • • » II . , ••■_ 

^ •■■«k--^ ■ •»• ■■■•■.--••».• ■•'*.- 

,.•■.<••• ' .• «» ..-^. ■• AN .. . .'.. >•.-"■ : Mu,." 

» - > ■ ■ . - . ■•:-.. ■.. "^ : •■ > %v.> . : :-■ : ' v K >"..-: Y\ \\\r,^ \r. 
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Metaphysical New Books/ London, 1658, ' taken up in the time of Wycliffe. 13. * A 
8vo, written in imitation of J. Birkenhead's, World of Errors discovered in the Interpreter 
Paul's Churchyard, and published under the of hard Words written against Sir Edward 
name of * Grass and Hay Withers/ 5. *Bos- Philip book entitled A New World of 
cobel, or the History of his Sacred Majesties English Words,' &c., 1673. 14. * Frngmenta 
most miraculous preservation after the battle Antiquitatis, Ancient Tenures of Land, and 
of Worcester, 3 Sept. 1651,' London, 1660, ' Jocular Customs of some Manors,' &c., 1679; 
frequently republished (translated into French new edition, enlarged, withexplanatory notes, 
and Portuguese ; the last of which was done v^c, by Jos. Beckwith, F.A.S., York. 1784 ; 
by Peter Oifford, of White Ladies, in Staf- new edition, with considerable additions from 
fordshire, a Roman catholic). 6. * The Catho- authentic sources, by Hercules Malebysse 
lie Almanac for 1661-2-3,' &c. (which selling Beckwith, 1815. \6. 'A Catalogue of the 
not so well as John Booker's almanac did, Catholics who lost their lives in the King's 
he afterwards wrote ' Animadversions upon Cause during the Civil Wars,' printed at the 
Booker,' &c. ; vid. ivf.) 7. *The Pedigree of end of I-iord Cast lemain's'Catholick Apology.' 
the Blount*, printed in Peacham's Complete ' 16. 'Boscobel, pt. ii., and Claustrum rejifiale 
Gentleman,' 1661. 8. * Animadversions upon reseratum,' published by Mrs. Anne Wind- 
Booker s Telescopium Uraniciun, or Epheme- ham, of Trent, 1681. Of ' Boscobel ' the first 
ris, 1665. which is very erroneous,* &c., Lon- part contains the history of the king's escape 
don, 1666, in one sheet. 9. * The several after the battle of W'orcester up to the time 
Statutes concerning Bankrupts, methodically ' of his leaving the White Ladies and Bosco- 
digested, together with the llesolutions of our bel ; the second, his concealment at Trent in 
learned Judges on them,' 1670, * intended for Somersetshire, with his adventures in the 
the generality of men and ordinary capaci- west of England. Tlie famous Worcester- 
ties,' says Blount in explanation. 10. *A shire historian. Dr. Nash {Worce^tershirf, 
Law Dictionary interpreting such difficult Supplement, p. 90), strangely remarks of this 
and obscure Words and Tenns as are found book : * Who was the author is not known ; 
either in our Common or Statute, Ancient or certainly not Mr. Blount. In a manuscript 
M(^ernLawes. Withlleferencestotheseve- 1 have seen,' continues Dr. Nash, *he denies 
ral Statutes, Reconls, Registers, Law-Books, that he was the author of " Boscobel," and 
Charters, Ancient Deeds, and Manuscripts, says the first time he ever saw the book was at 
wherein the Words are used ; and Etymolo- Lord Oxford's at Brampton Bryan. Blount's 
gies, where they properly occur,' 1670. This grandson says : " I dare say my grandfather, 
18 the No^oXc^utop, republished in 1691, with Counsellor felount, was not the author of 
some corrections and the addition of above * Boscobel/ for in a letter to my father I have 
six hundred words. Mr. Phillips incorpo- seen the following sense expressed : ' The 
rated a number of the articles in this book other day, being on a visit to Lord Oxford, 
in a second edition of his own. In a letter I met with a tract called "Boscobel/' My lord 
to WockI, Blount says : ' I am much dis- expressed great surprise on seeing rae eager 
couraged in my so much fancied scrutiny of to peruse it, saying I was deemed the author, 
words, since I am lately assured my last l)ic- > How the world comes to be so kind to give 
tionary [meaning the *Law Dictionary'] is at it me I know not ; but whatever merit it may 
the press surreptitiously being transcribed, have, for I had not time to examine it, I do 
mutilated, and tusguised with some new title; not choose to usurp it. I scorn to take the 
and this by a beggarly half-witted scholar fame of another's productions. So if the same 
hired for the purpose by some of the law opinion prevails amongst my friends in your 
booksellers, to transcribe that in four or five part of tne world, I desire you will contra- 
months, which cost me twice as many years ' diet it ; for I do not so much as know the 
in compiling/ &c. It was this matter which author of that piece/"' Notwithstanding this 
occasioned the publication of the * World of flat denial of Blount's, the piece seems, by 
Errors/ &c. (r?V7. fw/.) 11. * Journey to J e- general consent, to be undoubte<lly his. The 
rusalem in 16(59/ 1672. 12. 'Animadver- first edition of 16(X), printed for itenry Seile, 
sions upon Sir Uichard Baker s Chronicle and stationer to the king s most excellent majesty 
its continuation, wherein many errors are dis- in London, contains a preface signed by 
covered and some truths advanced,' Oxford, Thomas Blount. In the majority of cases 
1672. This book bears the motto from Cic. I Blount seems not to have attached his name 
'De Orat.:' * Prima est historic lex ne quid i to his works. William Denton, the author 
falsi dicere audeat, deinde ne quid veri non ' of * Horn? Subseciva?,' a book written against 
audeat.' This was revised by Wood. It was I the papists, and of 'The Burnt Child dreads 
called in and silenced by Dr. Mews, because the Fire/ justifying an act of parliament for 
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iL^fiin't. Jijf '•*■> I'irrii'rr 



ILifll III-'. HI-: ■•w^ ■'.••■-.J -»»r,. I --...-.. . .-.-.. .. .. .-_ . .... . .... .. — -. -^-.'.^^.-m . -.. . m^-K. 1..-1 ui^ 

r«ith«:r 'ti' ?li«— tlir***: wa- Blount, who Crr- of TitK'nhanjr»-r upon the d».*ath of hi«motht=*r 

t.iiiiily »iii-w»n"l '»n«* 'if lh'U^^)nr. lyi'^k^ in (i in 107 ??, his futher havin^r^iYen up the ^'StaT>* 

JiJtIij tP'.'it:-*- 'it' 'iri'^ fch'-'t, it i- now «litli- to her. On :?7 Jan. 1H79 h^ was cTvati?<J hv 

t'.nU i't t<-Jl. liiorint. aUo ]«*ft );«rhin<l him an Thark'.s II a haroner. In rhe la.«t two par- 

iiii|Hrrf"«<t 'rhronir-j»r o!" Knuhiml,' whirh h*; liainents nfCliarles he served for the U'lroiiirh 

Hiu\ I. H. I wliirjh wilt nil Wixxl kn»;w of hi-* of St. Allians and after the revolution h** 

«ollal*<irat«»r. forHloiint would n»'V»T di-iclo.-**; was made knight of the shire for Hertfonl. 

hJH nJiiiM'i hud !"»jr .-'•\"nil y»*arH \t*'t:ti f«iinpil- In the first year of Kinir William he wa* 

iiipr; liin 'wliai iH-rariH* of it afttTwanis/ shvs chosen by thp House of Commons comm is- 

WihmI.'I raniiot ti'll.' Ili-aUo wrot»' * Aniiii- Mon«;r of accounti*, an office which he held 

advfr-ioiiH u|i'iii Hritnniiia, writtt-n hy K. durinf( three successive years till his death 

HI'inii',' liiit wli<'ih<'rit, wa.sprini»;d is unr»'r- at Tittenhanger 30 June 1H97. Ho whs 

lain. A * lli-^tnry of H<*n'ford/ two vr)lM. hurioil in the vault of the family at Kid^tr, 

Nmuli r<il.. wan Ifft in ina n use ript, in which in Ilcrtfonlshire. By his wife, Jane, on Iv 

thi' parislii-^ wi-n- arm!i^ri'<l Hlpliaht^tically. dauf(hter of Sir Henry Ctif^r, Bonin^oii 

Of t|ii'*ti* thi* MToiid vf)luMi<% Ix^nnninff with Place, Ift^rtfonlsliirt*, whom he married at 

h'tliT L, wM-i fur siuM«' tinu' in tlm]H»s-4«'.»*«*ion St. Oluve's, Hart. Street, London, 2i July 

n\' \h'. ijlnnnt of H»'n'fnrd : hut tlio other, UHii), he had five sons and nine daujrhters. 
having- iM>*'n lent to Sir UoIntI (jorncwall. The nl6st olaly)rate and imi)ortant work 

WM* lt»'»t. .Mr. S|M'ak«T ('orni'wall exainini'd of Blount is his*Censura celeorioruni Au- 

hiM fathi'ivH papiT'iMt ih«' nM|ni'sl of Dr. Xash, thonun, sive Tnictatus in quo varia viro- 

lhi> Wurri'^tfi'shiri' lii>ti>riMn, hut could find rum doctorum de clarissimis cujusnuc seculi 

iiiitJiinK III' It1i)iiiit'.s. Na.^h quot(>s fnnn a scriptorihus judicia traduntur,* I(SVH). A 

li«tti>r. which nuMilionM tlic loan to Sir Ho- second edition, in which, for greater facility 

hcri I 'uriM'w all, t hi> lollowiu^ cxt nu^t : * The of reference, all the passages fix^m the moderii 

othi'i' \uIuMii> I 1 lllounl'rt ^mindson) Iiiid, hut languages, Knglish, French, or Italian, wen* 

uiy son titiiK it with him to Kondon, in hopes translated into Latin, appeared at Geneva in 

ttf nii'i't inu \\ it h t hi' prc^Mit bnnmct. and with 1(HU, and a third impression api^eareil at the 

an intrni ol" n»\isin^ the wli<»h» if he couM same place in 1710. The translations wrn* 

net ii. . . . Viler niN -nn's death, whether my tin* work of the a non^^llOUs foreign editor, 

son I'Mward ii>i»K cum* ioiii-eser\e it I d«> not In the original pr».*faco to the work, Blounr 

Know.' I'liere is iinOmhlv little cliaiu't* of states that he luul Ikmmi led to compile it 

e\er re«i»\.Tinu^ either \t)lunie of thi* hist ori- solely for his own private use, and tuat h*^ 

cal nianuserip!. It hMsr';i'Mpe«l the resean'hes had Ihmmi induoM to publish it at the ur^nnt 

nl" Mr tii»n::h. • l.i's TrTuies de la Li\v,' by request of various b'anied men, a reque;.; 

r. H. ol' the Itnier Temple, |t»^o. is supposed which ho had complied with, not to cratilV 

h\ I oxediix ti» l»e li\ Thomas Blount. his own ambition, for a life of quiet and re- 

I \V.».».l ^ \!lj, M e «>\.«n. (i.l ISlMm. l.itV. Iwiii. tirementhad alwaysUvn his supreme del iehr. 

Iw. 1 ISl.e.: 1 i'». Sl!». i\.;iOS. TiU. :»;:i : fatal, but sob»ly that he miirht l»euetit letters. It 

Hut. Mi> . Nmo.?!'^ \V.»^v^•'>.To^^hi:^'. Supi loniiMit. is a bili]ioirra])hical dictionary of a peculL-Hr 

'10. s^o« N >..i;%;\ .»: l..»r,l..:i ii,»;. 17J0\ i. 107 ; kiud, :\n«l may 1h^ desorilnvl as a rt»oord «if 

«;,mj'1j>U- • r.'i' '".i. ir-.i. Wit:'- IV: ' r.rit. ; th.' opinion* of the in>"aTe.«r writers of all 

l\u-':im-i ■:-.:■.-..: VM-tl.iMr.. ■:.;••. Ili;y.'..'-"s .,^.,.^ ,,^j ,,„,, au.»:her. The in-Wni-R- 

1t.i-.«''-.' I'l»*^ 'S» l''"i"'.»V.. 11 §»•■•". *•"'..■"'■«« 1 • 1* 1 I" _• ■ 1 -I 

'•^' ■ • • •»■-. '. * . .1 •» - 11*.. ...... .\ . ...,c.\.i »-.«i» 111111I1...I 111 K«.i»ii«.a in •li_ .%.-«•,««>. ..z- 






yesoarch impli'-l, in hi* time, in :h- c-.^mpris- 
tion 'I such a w.^rk. o-'^mpiirsi lively mitnr 
tV.'-.i^li it is. was. -^f c.«ur^»r, v-»r\- jtvat : b.iT 

;".'.. ;- ^^' ■*• 4'; IV j V. 'A^ ri'".<-' ■''i" ■^.sc7■.:y.■:::\::.^r.. vxcept in "b'- *^ 

'.•*:■■::':' wri-rrs :> »v* t^ri'-^i :. The 
VA OVN r. <:u ni.»M \^ P\»rr l'iV»- -•::-■-- •: -A!:;v^ is "varly -ix biir •>-:l. r.- 

*:\-v .•; .V.' <'.vV.- U'^.r;' :..' v. \\, :\: \<\ -'.:::< :t;:.t'k'.: ::.':\ Tl> rvArvii^^TiViT^ir: us .-nilfs. »:*. 

.*l" r*' • ,: 11."" U-.* >\ ;> :'". •'••<: > •". :* I:*. "a*vr *.•:■ -.'-ro r.A'.u-s i: :s v-rr ir:V:.v-. 
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speare, and Milton, are passed over, while 
several of their learned contemporaries, whose 
fame has now utterlv vanished, find a place. 
In 1693 he published * A Natural History, 
containing many not common observations 
extract^ out of the best authors/ In the 
following year appeared * De Re Poetica, or 
Remarks upon roetry, with Characters and 
Censures of the most considerable Poets, 
whether Ancient or Modem, extracted out 
of the best and choicest critics.' The first 
part of the work treats on poetry in general, 
on the difierent varieties of poetry, and on 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish poetry, 
in connection with the characteristics of 
the several languages — the opinions of the 
' choicest critics ' being given on their subject 
almost without any comment of his own. 
The second part gives an account of sixty-seven 
poets of various ages and countries, including 
those mentioned above as omitted from the 
list of celebrated authors. His * Essays on 
several Subjects,' which first appeared in 
1692, and a third impression of which, with 
additions, was published in 1697, is the only 
work in which he has an opportunity of dis- 
playing his individuality as a writer. The 
essays in the first edition numbered seven in 
aU. The first illustrates the proposition that 
interest governs the world, and that popery is 
nothing but an invention of priests to get 
money ; the second is on the great mischief and 
prejudice of learning ; the third treats of edu- 
cation and custom, lamenting that as children 
are apt to believe everything, when they grow 
ujp they are apt to settle in their first impres- 
sions ; in the fourth, on the respect due to 
the ancients, the conclusion is arrived at that 
we ou^ht not to enslave ourselves too much 
to their opinions ; the fifth answers in the 
negative the question as to whether the men 
of the present age are inferior to those of 
former ages either in respect of virtue, learn- 
ing, or long life ; the sixth demonstrates that 
the passions are our best servants, but our 
worst masters ; the seventh attributes the 
variety of opinions to the uncertainty of 
human knowledge ; and the eighth, on reli- 
gion — added to the third impression — as- 
serts that the God which men imagine to 
themselves is a picture of their own com- 
plexions. The most prominent characteristic 
of the essays is their strong sceptical spirit, 
using these terms in the best sense, their 
freedom from conventionality, and the air of 
comfortable cynicism that » pervades them, a 
cynicism recognising the enormous prevalence 
of stupidity and falseness of all Idnds, but 
also possessing a cheerful conviction of the 
possioilities of amendment. It is worthy of 
note that, universal scholar as he was, no man 

VOL. v. 



despised mere learning more heartily. 'There 
is not,' he says, * a simpler animal and a more 
superfluous member of the state than a mere 
scholar.' 

fBiog. Brit. ed. Kippis, ii. 378-80; Wood's 
Atnenae, ed. Bliss, iy. 53, 56; Chauncy's History 
of Hertfordshire ; Clutterbuck's History of Hert- 
fordshire; Add. MSS, 6524 and 6672.] 

T. F. H. 

BLOUNT, Sib WALTER (d, 1403), 
soldier and supporter of John of Ghiunt, 
duke of Lancaster, was almost certainly the 
son of Sir John Blount of Sodington, by 
his second wife, Eleanor Beauchamp, widow 
of Sir John Meriet. In 1367 he accom- 
panied the Black Prince and John of Gaunt 
in their expedition to Spain to restore Don 
Pedro the Cruel to the throne of Leon and 
Castile. After the return of the expedition, 
which was successfully terminatea by the 
battle of Navarette (1367), Blount married 
Donna Sancha de Avala, the daughter of 
Don Diego Qomez, who held high office in 
Toledo, by his wife (of very high family). 
Donna Inez de Ayala. Donna Sancha ap- 
pears to have first come to England in 
attendance on Constantia, the elder daugh- 
ter of King Pedro, whom John of Ghiunt 
married in 1872. In 1374 John Blount, Sir 
Walter's half-brother, who had succeeded 
his mother, IsoldaMountjoy, in theMountjoy 
property, made over to Walter the Mount- 
jov estates in Derbyshire, and to them Walter 
added by purchase, in 1381, the great estates 
of the BaKepuiz family in Derbyshire, Lei- 
cestershire, and Hertfordshire. Permission 
was granted Blount in 1377 to proceed with 
Duke John of Gaunt to Castile in order 
to assert the duke's right by virtue of his 
marriage to the throne of Leon and Castile ; 
but the expedition did not start till 1386, 
when Blount probably accompanied it. On 
17 April 1393 he, with Henry Bowet fq. v.] 
and another, was appointed to n^otiate a 

fermanent peace with the king of Castile, 
n 1398 Duke John granted to Blount and 
his wife, with the king's approval, an annuity 
of 100 marks in consideration of their labours 
in his service. Blount was an executor of 
John of Gaunt, who died early in 1399, and 
received a small legacy, fle represented 
Derbyshire in Henry it'^'s first parliament, 
which met on 6 Oct. 1399. At the battle 
of Shrewsbury (23 July 1403) he was the 
king's standard-bearer, and was killed by 
Archibald, fourth earl of Douglas, one of the 
bravest followers of Henry Percy (Hotspur). 
Blount was dressed in armour resembling 
that worn by Henry TV, and was mistaken 
by Douglas for the king (Walsinoham, 
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Hint. Anglicanay ed. Riley, ii. 268 ; Annales • followinff year Mountjoy accompanied Ed- 

Henrici Quartij 367, 369). Shakespeare \ ward IV on his pubhc entry into London 

fives Blount, whom he calls Sir Walter i after his release from the temporary confine- 
Hunt, a prominent place in the first part of ment to which Warwick ana Clarence had 
his * Henry IV,* and represents both Hot- subjected him. He was created a knight of 
spur and Henry IV as eulogising his mili- , the Garter, but at what date has not been 
tary prowess and manly character. He was I ascertained. He died late in 1474, and was 
buricKl in the church St. Mary * of Newark,' buried in the church of Grey Friars, London. 
Leicester. His widow Donna Sancha lived His piety was as far-famed as his bravery, 
till 1418. In 1406 she founded the hospital On 1/ Sept. 1469 he and his wife were received 
of St. Leonards, situate between Alkmonton into the mitemity of the chapter of the Holy 
and Hungry-Bentley, Derbyshire. Trinity priory at Canterbury. By his will, 

Sir Walter had two sons: 1. Sir John, dated 8 July 1474, he largely increased the en- 

who was at one time governor of Calais; ' dowmentofthe hospital of St. Leonards, near 

was in 1482 besieged in a castle of Aqui- Alkmonton, Derbyshire, originally founded 

taine by a great French army, which he de- \ by his grandmother, Donna &ncha de Ayala 

feated with a small force (Walsingham, [see under Blouih', Sik Walter, d, 1403], 

Ypodigma Neustria, Rolls Ser., p. 437) ; was and established a chapel in the same viUage. 

created knight of the Garter in 1413; and He was twice married: (1) to Helena, dauni- 

was present at the siege of Rouen in 1418 : ter of Sir John Byron of Clayton, Lancashire, 

2. Sir Thomas, who was treasurer of Calais and (2), in 1467, to Ann, widow of Hum- 

during Henry VI*s wars in France (Steven- phrey Stafford, duke of Buckin^am, and 

80N*8 Letters, (Jr., illustrating the wars in daughter of Ralph Nevill, earl of \Ve«tmor- 

France temp. Henry VI, Rolls Ser., ii. passim), land, by Joan Beaufort, only daughter of 

and founded a chantry at Newark m 1422 Catherine Swynford and Jonn of Oannt. 

(at the expense of the Duke of Exeter) in By his second wife, who died in 1479, he 

memory of nis father and mother. Sir John had no issue. In 1470 Lord Mountjoy was 

died without male issue. Sir Thomas was appointed custodian of the estates of the 

the father (by Margaret, daughter of Sir dukedom ofBuckingham during the minority 

Thomas Gresley of Gresley, Derbyshire) of of his stepson Henry Stafford, the heir. By 

Sir Walter Blount, first Baron Mountjoy his first marriage he had three sons. WiLLiAif, 

[q. v.] the eldest, was killed while fighting with 

[Sir Alexander Croke's Genealogical History Edward IV at Bamet in 1471, and was buried 

of the Croke Family, 8umamed I^ Blount, ii. with his father at Grev Friars. W^illiam's 

170-97; Burke's Extinct Peerage; Courtenay's son Edward succeeded his grand&ther as the 

Shakespeare's Hietorical Plays ; Hall's Chro- second Baron Mountjoy in 1474, but died 

nicle, ed. Grafton, fol. 22 ; Rymer's Foedera, vii. in the following year, and was buried in the 

183, 743.] S. L. L. Grey Friars' chiurh in London. The second 

BLOUNT, WALTER, first Baron Moxt- son, Sir John, succeeded his nephew Ed- 

JOT or Mountjoy (d. 1474), lord high trea- ward as third Baron Mo^tjoy in 1476; was 

surer of England, eldest son of Sir Thomas appointed captain of Guisnes and Hammes 

Blount and grandson of Sir Walter Blount near Calais in 1477 ; was continued in the 

[q. v.], became treasurer of Calais in 1460, oflBce by Richard III in 1483 ; died in I486, 

apparently in immediate succession to his bequeathing his body to the Grey Friars* 

fatber; fought bravely with the Yorkists at church; and was succeeded in his title by 

the decisive battle of Towton (29 March his son William [q. v.] The third son, Sur 

1461), and was rewarded first by knighthood James, became lieutenant of Hammes in 

and afterwards by promot ion to the governor- 1476 ; joined the governor, the Earl of Oxford, 

ship of Calais. In October 1461 he was be- in off*ering the castle of Hammes to Heniy, 

sieging with a very large force * the Castell ' earl of Richmond, in 1484-6 ; was witn 

of Ilampnes by side Cales,' which apparently i Henry VII on his landing at Milford Hayen 

held out for Henry VI. In 1465 he was no- ! in 1486; was knighted there; became a knight 

minated lord high treasurer of England, and i banneret in 1487 ; and died in 1493 (cf. PoLT- 



was raised to tlie peerage as Baron Montjoy 
or Mountjoy, on 20 June of the same year. 
In 14(^7 lie was given the Devonshire estates 
forfeited to the crown bv the attainder of 
Thomas Courtenay, earl of Devonshire, in 
1461 . He was directed in 1468 to accompany 
the king in a projected expedition to aid the 
Duke of Brittany against Louis XI. In the 



DORE Vergil, Camd. Soc. 208, 212). 

[Sir Alexander Croke's Genealogical History 
of the Croke Family, surnamed Le Blount, iu 
197-204; Dugdale's Baronage; Rymer's F«- 
dera, xi. 604, 678, 630, 656-7, 767 ; Stew's Sur- 
vey, ed. Strype, bk. iii. 133; Paston Letten, ed. 
Gairdner, ii. 5, 52, 169, 389 ; Nichols's Leie«rt«r- 
shire, iii. 7, iv. 523, 524.] S. Lw I* 
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BLOUNT, WILLIAM, fourth Lord 
MoiTNTJOT (d, 1534), patron of learning and 
statesman, bom at Barton, in Staffordshire, 
was the son and heir of John, third lord 
Mountjoy, by Lora, his wife, and grandson 
of Sir Walter Blount, first. Lord Mount- 
jov [q. v.] He succeeded to the title, while 
still a child, on his father's deiith in 1486. 
Polydore Vergil, who designates him * reguhis 
disertus omatus,' states that he was created 
a privy councillor in 14^ (Anglica Historia, 
1546, p. 567) ; but his youthful affe, which is 
attested by a grant (dated 24 Jan. 1488) to Sir 
James Blount of the custody of all the late 
lord's lands, and of the wardship and marriage 
of William, the present lord, seems to conflict 
with the date {Materials /or the History of 
Henry VII, Rolls Ser. ii. 230). About 1496 
Blount was in Paris, stud3ring under Erasmus, 
and a long intimacy between the two men was 
then first contracted. * WTiither would I not 
follow so humane, so kind, so amiable a young 
man P * wrote Erasmus of Blount about this 
time (Erasmus, Epist, xiv), and in 1498 the 
scholar was brought by his pupil for the first 
time to England (Erasmus to Fisher, 5 Dec. 
1498 ; Seebohx, Oxf. tteformersy 94). For 
some years Erasmus was domiciled in Lord 
Mountjoy's house, and throughout his sojourn 
in this country he depended largely on his 
patron's bounty. Mountjoy is stated to have 
paid Erasmus a yearly pension of 100 crowns, 
besides many other presents. Lord Mountjoy, 
on his return from Paris, is said by Erasmus 
to have regularly studied history with Prince 
Henry, afterwaids Henry VIII, who was his 
junior by some years (I^^basmus, Dedication 
of Liry to Charles, fifi^ Lord Mountjoy). 
There are other indications that the prince 
and Mountjoy were intimate with one another 
from an early date. 

But Blount did not confine himself to 
literary pursuits, although he never ceased 
to interest himself in them. In 1497 he held 
a command in the army sent to suppress 
the revolt in behalf of Perkin Warbeck. 
In 1499 he was formally granted all the 
dignities and estates enjoyed by his father. 
In May 1509 he wrote to Erasmus that the 
accession of Henry VIII was of good omen 
for learning in England. Towards the end 
of the year he was appointed lieutenant of 
the castle of Hammes, in Picardv, and of 
the marches of Calais. In 1511 Mountjoy 
was in England again, and in the followmg 
year became chamberlain to Queen Catherine. 
<)n 17 May 1513 he was directed to provide 
transports for the king^s army, which was 
bound for France. In tiie same year he acted 
as lieutenant of Toumai, and on 20 Jan. 
1513-14 he waa appointed bailiff of the city in 



the place of Sir Edward Poynings. He held 
this post for three years. Fifteen letters sent 
by Mountjoy during that time to Henry VIII 
and Wolsev are preserv'ed among the Cot- 
tonian MS6. at the British Museum (Calig. 
D 6. f. 299 ; Calig. E 2. f. 29065 ; V. Calip. 
E 4. f. 290), and they testify to his energetic 
rule. He set up and administered law-courts, 
and made the small and irregular advances 
sent him from home go as far as possible in 
strengthening the fortifications. His friend 
Erasmus paid him a visit at Toumai, and 
Mountjoy tried in vain to induce Wol^y to 
give the scholar a prebend in the church there. 
Later Mountjoy sent Erasmus a manuscript 
of Suetonius from St. Martin's monastery at 
Toumai for his edition of that author. In 
one letter to Wolsey (8 Dec. 1515) Mount- 
joy wrote that a commissary had come from 
the pope with indulgences for sale in aid 
of the rebuilding of St. Peter's, and that he 
had refused to permit the publication of the 
brief, but had allowed the commissary to 
receive alms in a box with two kev8,'one 
of which was kept by Mountjoy. fie was 
recalled early in 1517— in accordance with 
his own wisn — and acted as chamberlain to 
Queen Catherine in the succeeding years. 
With his wife he attende<l Heniy vtll at 
the field of the cloth of gold in 1520, and he 
was present at Henry's meeting with Charles V 
near Dover in 1522. In 1523 he was des- 
patched to France, at the head of an army of 
6,000 men, with Cliarles Brandon, duke of 
Sufiblk, but Suffolk's mismanagement of the 
expedition led to Mountjoy's recall. Soon 
afterwards he was made master of the mint. 
In July 1533 Mountioy, who retained the 
office of the queen's cnamberlain throughout 
the troubles of the time, was directed to ac- 
quaint Queen Catherine at Ampthill with the 
king's resolve to complete the divorce between 
them. The interview has been vividly de- 
scribed by Mr. Froude. In October 1533 
Mountjoy begged Cromwell to relieve him of 
the duty of attending as chaml>erlain upon 
the divorced queen. 

Mountioy signed the articles drawn up 
against Wolsey in 1530, and the declaration 
of parliament addressed to Clement VII in 
1633, stating that, if the pojie refused the 
divorce between the kinff and Catlierine, the 
former woidd renounce the papal supremacy. 
Mountjoy died 8 Nov. 1534, and was buried 
near his father in Grey Friars' churcli in the 
city of London (Stow's Survey, ed. Strype, 
bk. iii. p. 133). His will is dated 13 Oct. 
1534.. He was a knight of the Garter, and 
on 26 Jan. 1534-5 Kin^ James V of Scotland 
succeeded to his place in the order. 

Erasmus lamented his patron's death in the 
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dedication to his * Ecclesiastes/ addressed to 
the Bishop of Aujrsburpr (1535), and in the 
dedication of the 1536 edition of his ' Adafj^a,* 
addressed to Charles, fifth Lord Mountjoy. 
Three letters in ver\' readable Latin from 

*' rib 

Mountjoy to Erasmus, and thirteen from 
Erasmus to Moimtjoy, appear in the col- 
lections of Erasmus's letters. The first edition 
of Erasmus's * Adajjfia,* published in 1508, is 
addressed to Mountjoy, and Erasmus states 
that he wrote that work and * De scribendis 
epistolis' at Mountjoy's suggestion. About 
1523 Mountjoy requested Erasmus to draw 
up a dialogue on tne subject of the religious 
differences of the day, with a view to aiding 
in their settlement. Leland was another 
friend of Mountjoy, and wrote verse in his 
praise ( Collectanea, v. 1 22). Among the many 
scholars whom Mountjoy also befriended were 
Richard Whytforde, ^attus, the friend of 
Erasmus, and Richard Sampson, afterwards 
bishop of Chichester. Mountjoy was likewise 
intimate with Sir Thomas More, Grocyn, and 
Colet, and Ascham many years afterwards re« 
ferred to his house as domiciltum Mnsarvm, 
Fuller, in dedicating the second book of his 
* Church History ' (1655) to Lord Dorchester, 
refers to Mountjoy as * a great patron to 
Erasmus, and well skilled in chymistry and 
mathematics,' and one of the chief revivers 
of learning in England (Fuller, Hist,, ed. 
Brewer, i. 126). 

Mountjoy was thrice married: 1, (probably 
before 1500) to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Say; 2, (before 1517) to Alice, 
daughter of Sir Henry Kebel, lord mayor of 
London in 1510-11, and widow of William 
Browne, lord mayor of London in 1507-8; 
(she died in 1521, and was buried in the Grey 
Friars' church, London) ; and 3, to Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorset, 
and widow of Robert Willoughbv, Baron 
Broke; she died before 1524. Erasmus, 
writing to his friend Botzen in 1524, tells us 
that when Lord Mountjoy was studying with 
him at Paris he wrote for his pupil's amuse- 
ment two declamations, the one in praise 
and the other in contempt of matrimony, and 
that Mountjoy passionately declared for the 
former. Erasmus adds that at the time of 
writing (1524) Mountjoy had become a 
widower for the third time, and was likely to 
take a fourth wife. By his first wife he had 
two daughters, Gertrude and ^klary. Gertrude 
married Henrv- Court enay, marquis of Exeter, 
and was herself attainted when her husband 
was executed in 1539: she was afterwards 
pardoned, and dying in 1 558, a monument was 
erected to her memory in Wimbome Minster. 
Mary, the second daughter, married Henry 
Bourchier, earl of Essex. By his second wife, 



Mountjoy had a son Charles [c^. v.], and a 
daughter Catherine, who married (1) John 
Champemown, and (2) Sir Maurice Berkeley 
of Bruton. By his third wife he had a 
son John, who died without issue, and two 
daughters, Dorothy and Mary. 

[Sir Alexander Croke's Genealogical Account 
of the Croke Family, sumamed Le Blount, 
ii. 204-222; Erasmi Epistolse. ed« Le Clerc; 
Dugdale's Baronage, 520-1 ; Bymer^s Fcedera ; 
Froude's History, i. 470 ; Brewer's Latten and 
Papers of Henry VIII, 1509-36; Nicholt's 
Leicestershire, iii. 7, iv. 524; Cooper^s Athene 
Cantab, i. 50, 529 ; Seebohm*8 Oxford Refonners, 
passim.] S. L. L. 

BLOW, JAMES {d. 1769), printer, a 
native of Scotland, was apprenticed to Patrick 
Neill [q. v.], a printer of Glasgow, and when 
Neill set up the first regular printing esta- 
blishment in Belfast (before 1094), Blow came 
with him as an assistant. Blow waa NeiU's 
brother-in-law, but in which way is not 
known. In NeiU's will (dated 21 Dec. 1704) 
he says : ' I recommend my son John ' [he 
left also a youngerson, James, and a daughter} 
'to the care of my brother Blow, to teach 
him the trade I taught him, and if he keep the 
printing-house in Belfast, to inatruct him in 
that calling.' According to Blow's son Daniel 
(who died near Dundonald, co. Down, in 1810, 
aged 91) theprinting of bibles was begun in 
Belfast by Blow < about 1704.' There is a 
copj of the bible which shows the imprint, 
' printed by and for James Blow andforGfeorge 
Grierson, printer to the king's most excellent 
maiesty, at the King's Arms and Two Bibles 
in Essex Street, Dublin, JTDCcn.,' 8vo. But 
one of the figures of the date has been mu- 
tilated, and the true date is Ksocu. The 
bibles of 1751 are Blow's work throughout, 
but some others purporting to be Blow's bibles 
are made-up copies, only the title and first 
sheet being Belfast work, and the remainder 
Scotch. The patent to print bibles was first 
given to the Grierson family in 1726 by Ix)rd 
CJarteret , appointed lord-lieutenant on 2i2 Auff. 
1724. (Jeorge Grierson (who died in 1753, 
aged 74) married, as his second wife, a daugh- 
ter of Blow and widow of Francis Cromie. 
merchant, of Belfast (died December 1731). 
Bohn, borrowing a note by John Hodgson, in 
the * Ulster Journal of Archieology,' vol. iiL. 
1855, p]). 7(J-7, mentions in his edition of 
* I^wndes,' 1804, i. 189, * The Bible, Belfast. 
James Blood [i.e. Blow], 1716, 8vo. Rrst 
edition of the Scriptures printed in Ireland,* 
Bohn adds : * An error occurs in a verse in 
Isaiah. " Sin no more " is printed **Sin on 
more." The error was not discovered until the 
entire impression (8,000 copies) were bound 
and partly distributed.' Bohn's date is, if> 
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say the least) ten years too early; the reference ! in His Majestie's Chappell* (1663) contains 
to Isaiah is a manifest error, llie earliest book t he words of three anthems^ ^ I will maguifie/ 
mentioned by Benn as hearing Blow's imprint * Lord, Thou hast been our refuge,' and 




publica- Another composition 
tions, without name of place or printer, are still extant is the so-called * Club Anthem,* 
by him. James Kirkpatrick's * Historical , *I will always give thanks,' a work with 
Essay upon the Loyalty of Presbyterians,' orchestral accompaniments, the first part of 
1713, 4to, the most important of these, is which was written by Pelham Humphreys, 
assigned by Benn to Blow ; but this is not | the last by Blow, and the intermediate bass 
borne out by the character of the type. In the \ solo by William Turner. This is generally 
ecclesiastical contest (1720-7) lietween the said (on the authority of Dr. Tudway) to 
subscribers and non-subscribers to the West- have been composed to celebmte a naval 
minster Confession, Blow printed for the non- , victory over the Dutch in 1666, but as 
subscribing section. One of the most inte- Humphreys left the choir in 1664 it is more 
resting productions of Blow*s press is * The probable that Boyce is right in attributing 
Church Catechism in Irish, witn the English its origin to the friendship which existed 
placed over against it in the same Karakter,' among the three choristers. When he was 
1722. Blow died in 1759. His last known still at the Chapel Royal, Blow composed 
publication was Henry Grove's * Discourse his celebrated duet to Herrick's words, * Goe, 
concerning the Nature and Design of the perjur'd man,' which was written in imita- 
Lord's Supper,' 4th edition, 1759 (advertised , tion of Carissimi's * Dite o cieli,' Charles II 
in the * Belfast Newsletter,' 2 Feb.) Blow having asked him whether he could copy that 
lost two young children in 1717. His son work. On his voice breaking. Blow still con- 
Daniel succeeded him as a printer, and his tinued to study with assiduity. On 21 Aug. 
grandsons founded the paper-making firm 1667 Pepys made the following entry in his 
of Blow, Ward, & Greenfield. The original diary, which probably refers to him : * This 
wooden press employed by the Blows was in ' morning come two of Captain Cooke's boys, 
use at Youghal as late as 1824. i whose voices are broke, and are gone from 



[Benn's History of Belfast (1877), 424 seq.; 
Belfast Faneral Register (prasbyterian) ; coUec- 
tioDB of Belfast publications in LineDhall Library, 
Belfast; others in private hands; private infor- 
mation.] A. G. 

BLOW, JOHN (1648-1708), musical 



the chapel, but have extraordinary skill ; and 
they and my boy, with his broken voice, did 
sinff three parts; their names were Blaew 
ana t Loggings ; but notwithstanding their 
skill, yet to hear them sing with their broken 
voices, which they could not command to 
keep in tune, would make a man mad — so 



composer, is said by all his biographers to 1 bad it was.' Two years later, at the early 
have been bom at North Colfingham, in age of twenty-one, he succeeded Albert us 
Nottinghamshire, in 1648, but the registers • Bryan as organist of Westminster Abbey, 
of that parish contain no entries relating to and on 16 March 1673-4 he was sworn in 
him or to any of his family, and Anthony ^ as a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in place 
Wood, in a manuscript account of his hfe, of Roger Hill, deceased. On 21 July 1674 
preserved in the Bodleian Library (Wood j he became masterof the children of the same 
19 D (4) No. 106), has the following note : I establishment, in which post he succeeded 
' Dr. Rogers tells me that John Blow was his old companion, Pelham Humphreys. In 
borne in London.' He is said to have re- the same year (4 Sept.) he was married at 
ceived his first instruction in music from St. Paul's, Covent Garden, to Elizabeth, only 
John Hinffeston and Christopher Gibbons, daughter of Edward Braddock, one of the 



but as the latter was organist of Winchester 
Cathedral from 1638 to 1661 he can hardly 
have been Blow's master at this periodf. 



gentlemen of the Chapel lioyal, and a mem- 
ber of the abbey choir. In October 1676 
Blow was appointed organist of the Chapel 



With regard to Hingeston the statement is Royal, and shortly aft«r he is said to have re- 
more likely to be accurate, as that musician ceived the Lambeth degree of Mus. Doc. from 
was organist to Cromwell, and also held Archbishop Sancroft. It has been stated by 
oflice after the Restoration. Blow was one all his biographers, from Anthony k Wood 
of the first set of the children of the Chapel downwards, that Blow's musical de^pree was 
Royal on its re-establishment in 1660 under obtained in this manner, but the music school 
Captain Henry Cooke. He must have begun at Oxford formerly contained a manuscript 



com])OSition at an early age, for Cliflford's 
* Divine Services and Anthems usually sung 



act song, composed in 1678 and performed 
in 1679| which seems to show that the degree 
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was obtained at Oxford. Unfortunately the the same year he wrote an anthem^ * Praise 
manuscript has been lost, and as there is no the Lord, O my Soul/ to celebrate the peace 
entry of his name on the graduates* list (from of Ryswick. In 1699 a new establishment was 
which the names of musical graduates were foimded in the Chapel Royal, and Blow was 
formerly often omitted), the evidence on this admitted into it as composer at a salary of 
point must at present remain unsettled. In 1 40/. per annum, which sum was afterwards 




years later that he wrote his only composition A v\ ork of many compositions for One, Two^ 
for the stage, the little masque of * Venus and Three, and Four Voices : with several aecam^ 
Adonis,' in three acts and a prologue. This ' panhnenU of Instrumental Musick ; and a 



charming work, Which has never been printed, 
was composed for Mary Davis, the mistress 
of Charles II, who sang the part of Venus 



Thorow-Bass to each Song : Figured for an 
Organ, Harpsichord, or Theorboe-Lute. Bv 
Dr. John Blow. London : Printed by Wil- 



on its production before the king, that of ■ liam Pearson, for the Author ; and are to be 
Cupid being taken by her daughter, Lady ' Sold at his House in the Broad-Sanctuary. 

"^M rp..j nm.^ :_:__i r—^ : :__j. -fir *. ;__a a ti ._3 ir 



Mary Tudor. The original manuscript is pre- 
served in the Chapter Library at Westminster, 
and copies are in the British Museum {Add, 
MSS. 22100) and the Christ Church collec- 



over against Westminster-Abby, and by 
Henry Playford, at his Shop in the Temple- 
Change, Fleet-Street, 1700.*^ In the dedica- 
tion addressed to the Princess Anne he ex- 



tion, Oxford. For New Year's day, 1681 , he presses his intention of publishing his church 
composed an ode beginning ^ Great Sir, ye compositions — ^To those, in truth, I have 
joy of all our hearts, one of several similar 



compositions called forth by his connection 
with the court. In 1685 Blow was appointed 



ever more especially consecrated the Thoughts 
of my whole Life. All the rest I consider but 
as the Blossoms, or rather the Leavea ; those 



a member of the roval band, and composer in , I only esteem as the Fruits of all my Labours 
ordinary to James tl, at whose coronation in in this kind. With them I began my first 
WestmmsterAbbeyhe sang among the basses ; Youthful Raptures in this Art. With them 
of the choir.- From 1687 to \^Z he was I hope calmly and comfortably to finish my 
almoner and master of the choristers at days.' In accordance with the custom of the 
St. PauFs Cathedral, in which appointments ' day, the collection is introduced by a num- 
he succeeded Michael Wise ; but in 1693 he her of laudatory verses. These are by Wil- 
resigned them in favour of his pupil, Jere- , liam Pittis, Tom d*Urfey, Henry Hall, Jere- 
miad Clarke. Towards the close 01 James ITs miah Clarke, an anonymous writer who datee 
reign Blow is said to have written his cele- ! from Whitehall, William Crofts, J. Phillips, 
brated anthem, * I beheld and lo ! ' in con- * H. P.,' John Barrett, W'illiam Luddington, 
nection with which the following anecdote Richard Brown, Ed. Langbridge.S.Akeroyd, 
is related on the authority of his pupil, | William Pearson, and * Mr. I&rbert.' Many 
Samuel Weeley, a vicar choral of St. PauFs. of these men were Blow's own pupils, and their 
An anthem by an Italian composer having effusions breathe a more genuine spirit than 
been performed at the Chapel Royal, James II is usual in such productions, and show in 
was so pleased with it, that he a^ked Blow what high esteem the amiable composer was 
whether he could produce anything so good. held. Blow died at Westminster on 1 Oct. 
The following Sunday Blow's * I beheld and 1708, and was buried on the 7th of the same 
lo !' was sung, and at the close of the ser- month in the north aisle of the abbey. His 
vice Father Petre was sent by the king will, dated 3 Jan. 1707, when he was sick, 
to express his approval of it to the com- in body but of sound and perfect mind and 
poser. Father Petre, however, added as his memory,^ shows him to have been possessed 
own opinion that the anthem was too long, of considerable property. To his daughter 
to which Blow replied, ' That is the opinion Katharine he left two leasehold houses in 
of one fool — I heed it not.* This retort so Great Sanctuary ; to his daughter Elixabeth 
incensed the priest, that he persuaded James a leasehold house in Great Sanctuary, and 
to remove Blow from his office ; but before two leasehold houses in Orchard Street ; and 
this could be accomplished the revolution of to his daughter Mary three houses in Turk 
1088 took place, and Blow retained his ap- ; Lane. His copyhold estate at Hampton was 
pointment8 until his death. About 1697 he directed to be sold for the benefit of his 
was living at an estate he had bought at , daughters, and he also left to Elizabeth Lud- 
Hampton, where he wrote (15 Oct. 1697) an ' dington, his * true and faithful servant,' sums 
anthem,' I was glad when they said unto me,* of 100/., and 10/. for mourning, befiidea 'my 
for the opening of St. Paul's Cathedral. In I rings which I weare — all my wearing cloaths, 
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taries; and also for his mastery of Canon.' 
The celebrated * Gloria * from his * Jubilate in 
C major /which is engraved upon his tombstone 



morning Gowns, and Linnen ; ' to his sister 
Cage 50/., and 10/. for mourning ; and to his 
niece, Elizabeth Blow, 60/., * to be disposed 

of as my said daughters shall think nt for at Westminster, is said to have been simg at 

her use, and 6/. for mourning. Blow's wife St. Peter's At Home, where it was introduced 

died in childbed on 29 Oct. 1683, aged 30. by Cardinal Howard, to whom it was ffiven 

By her he had five children: (1) Henry by the sub-dean of the Chapel Royal, Dr. 

(buried in Westminster Abbey 1 Sept. Kalph Battell, and Purcell in his additions 

1676) ; (2) John, died 2 June 1693, aged 15 to the twelfth edition of Playford's * Intro- 




2 Sept. 1719 ; (4) Katharine, died unmarried of which this very Instance is enough to re- 

19 May 1730; (5) Mary, died unmarried commend him as one of the Greatest Masters 

19 Nov. 1738. Blows portrait was painted by in the World.' 

Sir Peter Lely, and is now in the possession [Wood's MSS. (Bodleian Library), 19 D (4). 
of the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley . There is a No.1 06 ; Chapter Records of Winchester Cathe- 
fine engravrng of him drawn from the life by dral ; Registers of North CoUingham ; State 
RWhite prefixed to the *AmphionAnfflicus;' Papers (Dom. Ser.). 1660-1, vol. viii.; Bar- 
other engravings are a small oval published rett's finglish Church Composers (1882), p. 92 ; 
by J. Hinton, and another (with Boyce,Ame, Grove's Dictionary of Music, i. 249, 756 A; 
Purcell, and Croft) drawn by R. Smirke, Boyce's Cathedral Music ; Noble's Continuation 
published in September 1801. Although he of Granger, i. 301 ; Busby's Musical Anecdotes, 
was a voluminous composer, very little of his i"- 1^7. 202 ; Cheque-book of the Chapel Royal ; 
music has been published separately. An Chester's Registers of Westminster Abbey. 




cell, 
1684, 

(words by Dryd< _ _^^ ^^^ ^.„ .^.^„ _ 

the harpsichord in 1698, other similar coUeo- troductionTl2tt' ed.^ 1694)7?.' I4l7 B^^rd's 
tions (with several by Purcell) in 1/00 and Great Abuse of Musick (1711). pp. 219, t*8 ; 
1705, and * The Psalms set full for the Orpn Biimey's History of Music; GbtiAoffues of the 
or Harpsichord' (no date). Three services British Museum aad Royal College of Music; in- 
and ten anthems are printed by Bojoe, and lionnation from the Biev. J. R. Mee and Mr. 
many of his smaller compontions are to be W. R. Sims.] W. B. 8. 

found in the contemporary publications of 

Playford and others. Blow wrote many BLOWER^ SAMUEL (d. 1701), non- 
birthday, New Year, and St. Cecilia odes, conformist divine, of Magdalen Allege, 
upwards of one hundred anthems, and four- Oxford, was ejected in 1662 m)m Woodstock 
teen services, most of which are still extant in Oxfordshire. He had been previously cast 
in the collections of the British Museum, out of his fellowship at Magdalen for very 
Christ Church, Oxford, Music School, Royal sliffht nonconformity. In 1&2-3 he settled 
College of Music, and Fitzwilliam Museum, in Northampton, and was the first pastor or 
Cambridge. His compositions have for long founder of tlie meeting-house on Castle Hill 
been most undeservedly neglected. During there. According to a local history of the 
his lifetime he was overshadowed by Purcell, congregation, * Mr. Blower's ministry must 
and in later years the attack whicn Bumey have been fruitful. The church covenant was 
made upon nis music deterred musicians signed by 164 names. For many years he had 
from investigating its merits for themselves, laboured in adverse circumstances, kept the 
Those who have done so are unanimous in people together, and prepared the way for his 
thinking that Bumey*s strictures reflect more successors,* Of the adverse circumstances 
discredit upon his critical acumen than upon ' there is still a survival in a huge wall and 
Blow^s music, which was in many respects | window shutters of extraordinary thickness, 
far in advance of the age in which he wrote, prepared specially * to protect the place from 
and displavs an extraordinary degree of \ violent attacks.' Blower resigned the charge 
power and Individuality. By his contempo- ! in his old age in 1694. He retired to Abingdon 
raries he was chiefly admired for his organ- ' in Berkshire, which is supposed to have been 
playing, in which he * was reckon'd the his birthplace, and died there in 1701. His 



greatest Master in the World, for playing 
most gravely and seriously in his V oiun- 



only published writing was a funeral sermon 
for Mrs. Elizabeth Tuo on Psalm xviii. 46. 
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[Calamy and Palmer ; Acts and Memoirs of y* cribed to Bloxham, none of which have been 
Fticular Church of Christ in Northampton of printed: * Annotationes in Apocalypsim : ' 
which Mr. Samuel Blower was pastor ; commu- < ffibemensium Ordinationes :' * Comment, in 
niftitions from Mr John Taylor. Northampton Sententias;' * De Septem Signaculis;' 186 
and Key. Stephen Lepme, Abingdon. Berfehire.] j^^^^^ Bloxham is said to have been a 

* • zealous advocate of the papal authoritv, and 

BLOXAM, ANDREW (1801-1878), na- to have taught it as an essential article of 
turalist, was bom at Rugby 22 Sept. 1801, and ' faith. 

was fourth son of Rev. R. R. Bloxam, one of [Leland's Comm. de Scriptoribua Britannids. 
the masters of Rugby School, which school ii. 403 ; Bale's Scriptores lUustrcs Majoris Bry- 
he entered m 1809, leaving it in 1820 for , tannia, i. 398 ; Villiers de St. Etienne, Biblio- 
Worcester College, Oxford, of which he after- theca Carmelitana.] A. M. 

wards became a fellow. In the autumn of 

1824 he accepted the situation of naturalist BLOXHAM, JOHN (d, 1S87\ warden <rf 
on board the Blonde frigate. Captain Lord Merton College, Oxford, was a bachelor of 
Bvron, his eldest brother being the chaplain, theology of Oxford. He was elected seventh 
The vessel conveyed the bodies of the King warden of Merton in 1375. It is said that 
and Queen of the Sandwich Islands, who had he was freouently employed by Edward HI 
died in this country, to their native land, the 1 to executeljis business in Scotland and Ire- 
voyage lasting eighteen months. A large col- land, and farther that he wrote * Diversorum 
lection of natural history specimens were titulorumopuscula,* and* Elegantes epistohe.' 
made, and these were deposited in the British He died in 1 887, and was buried in the middle 
Museum on his return in 1826. of the choir of his college chapel. 

He took holy orders a few months later, I [Wood's Hist, and Antiquities of Oxfoid. i. 6, 
and settled m Leicestershire at Twycross, 23 (ed. Gutch) ; Leland, De Scriptoribus ; Tan- 
afterwards removing to Harborough Magna, ner's Bibl. Brit.] 
where he died 2 Feb. 1878. His labours were I 

not confined to any one department ; he wrote , BLUND or BLUNT, JOHN le (A 1248), 
on conchology, omithologv, flowerless and ! chancellor of York, was one of the leaden of 




tion with Mr. Churchill Babington he wrote 1 Edmund Rich, Adam de Marisco, and Robert 
an accountof the botany of Cham wood Forest Grosseteste, took a chief part. Having re- 
for Potter 8 history of that district. He may i ceived his earlier education at Oxford, Blund, 
be regarded as ])erhaps the last of the all- like Edmund Rich, transferred himself to the 
round British naturalists. i university of Paris. He was studying here 

Bloxam married Ann, daughter of Rev. J. in 1229 when the violent reprisals taken on 
Roby, of Congerstone, and by her had a nu- the students by the order of the queen, for 
merous family. A water-colour drawing by , a brawl in which some tavern-keepers had 
Turner, in the National Gallery, represents been roughly handled, caused the dispersion 
the six brothers Bloxam attending the funeral of the whole body, scholars and teachers 
of their uncle. Sir T. Lawrence, R.A. ' (Matt. Paris, iii. 168, ed. Luard). Blund,with 

[Midland Naturalist. April 1878, pp. 88-90.1 I ^^^®^ * ^*™?«^ ^"^^^»' returned to his native 

Ij 2) J •' country, where he resumed his residence at 

i Oxford as a teacher, and rendered important 
BLOXHAM, JOHN (d. 1334 .^), a Car- assistance to Edmund Rich in his introduo- 
melite, was educated at Oxford. He entered tion of the Aristotelian philosophy. His 
the Carmelite community at Chester, and - celebrity as a theologian marked out Blond 
finally rose to be provincial of the order in for preferment in the church. Hewasalreadv 
England. He was in high favour with Ed- , canon of Chichester and chancellor of Yort 
wanl II and Edward III, by both of whom (Gervas. Cantuar. GestaRegtim, ii. 129; Le 
he was employed in important missions in 1 Neve (ed. Hardy), iii. 163), when the sudden 
Scotland and Ireland. He was energetic in | death of Archbishop Richard Grant (1 Aug. 
promoting the interests of hia order and in 1231) left the primatial throne vacant. The 
reforminjf abuses, which he found during his election first of Ralph Neville, bishop of Chi- 
tours of inspection, both in Scotland and Ire- , Chester, and then of John, the prior of Canter- 
land, as well as in England. He died at ! bury, had been successivelv annulled bv the 
Oxford about the year 1334, and was buried pope. The powerful Peter des Roches, htshop 



there. 

The following are the titles of works as- 



of Winchester, was Blund*s patron. His in- 
fluence with the monks of Canterbury aeeured 
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the election of his nominee, to whom^on his 
departure for Rome, he gave one thousand 
marks as a present, and a second thousand as 
a loan, by the judicious use of which he might 
win the favour of the papal curia. He was 
elected 26 Aug. 1232. Tne royal assent was 
^iven without delay, and he started on his 
journey to Rome, accompanied by a number 
of the monks by whom he had been elected. 
Blund carried with him an assurance from the 
university of which he was a distinguished 
ornament — * studens ac leeens theologiam' — 
that his appointment would be popular. One 
of the boay, Michael of Cornwall, addressed a 
copy of verses to the pope, in which he called 
on the whole of the university and men of 
every rank from the king to the commonalty 
to bear witness to the honesty of Blund's life, 
and the futility of any charges j^hat might 
be brought against him (Mich. CoiEOsruB, 
Poemata ; Hook, lAvea of the ArchbtshopSf iii. 
167). All, however, was in vain. The well- 
deserved unpopularity of Des Roches in his 
adopted country rendered it impolitic for the 
pope to accept nis nominee as archbishop. A 
colourable pretext for his rejection was sug- 
gested by his enemy, Simon Langton, arch- 
aeacon of Canterbury, brother of Archbishop 
'Stephen Langton — that the archbishop elect 
by his own confession held two benefices with 
cure of souls, without a papal dispensation. 
This was in direct violation of the canons. 
Des Roches had written to the emperor, 
Frederick II., urging him to interpose in 
Blimd's behalf. But the relations of pope 
and emperor were not such as to render such 
mediation hopeful. The choice of the electors 
was for a third time in succession quashed, 
and Blimd returned home (1233) to end his 
days a simple presbyter (Matt. Pabib, iii. 
223; RoG. Wendover, Floret Histor. iv. 
248, 267) . A pleasing letter of Grosseteste's, 
after he had become bishop of Lincoln, ex- 
cusing himself for not admitting to a benefice 
one of Blund's relatives, on the groimd of 
his almost total illiteracy, bears witness to 
their long-standing friendship (Grossbteste, 
Hpistolegfed. Luard, p. 68, ep. 19). Blund 
died chancellor of lork, the same year as 
his old opponent, Simon Langton, 1248. 

[Matt. Paris (ed. Luard), iii. 168, 223, 243, v. I 
41 ; Bog. Wendover (Eng. Hist. Soc.), iv. 248. 
267; Gerras. Cantuar. Gesta Regum, ii. 129; ' 
Anna]. Monast. Osn. iv. 73 ; Dunstap. iii. 132 ; 
Grosseteste, Epist. (ed. Luard), p. 68.] E. V. 

BLUNDELL, HENRY (1724-1810), art 
collector, was born at Ince-Blundell in Lanca- 
shire, where his family, who were Roman ca- 
tholics, had been resident for many centuries. 
His fatherwaa Robert Blundell^andhis mother 



was Catharine, daughter of Sir Rowland Stan- 
ley of Hooton, and tlie family thus became con- 
nected with the Welds of Lulworth, in whom 
the estate is now vested. In 1762 his father 
married as his second wife Margaret Ander- 
! ton, and in 1761, resigning the estates to his 
' son, retired on an annual allowance to Liver- 
' pool, where he died in 1773. Li 1760 Blun- 
aell married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Mostyn, and settled at the ancestral mansion, 
InceAlundell Hall. His wife died in 1767 
at the age of thirty-three, having borne him 
a son and daughters. The year of his mar- 
riage was that of the death of Sir Francis 
Anderton, and, after some compromise had 
been efiected, his' fortune was increased by 
the accession of the Lostock estates. The 
Roman catholic gentry were excluded by 
the penal laws from public life, and Blun- 
dell, probably influenced by the example of 
his friend and neighbour Towneley, turned 
his attention to classical art and archseology. 
His first purchase was the statuette 01 a 
seated philosopher, obtained from Jenkins in 
1777. Visconti, to whom he was personally 
known, bears testimony to his fine taste. 
Michaelis says that * a vigorous weeding-out 
could only have heightened the value of the 
collection, and the praise expended bv Vis- 
conti on the collector is misleading. His 
chief tLgent was a Jesuit, Father JohnThorpe, 
and his chief purveyor the well-known 
Thomas Jenkins. 

Blundell's name appears on the title-pages 
of two books relating to his collection : 

1. ' An Accoimt of the Statues, Busts, Bass- 
relieves, Cinerary Urns, and other Ancient 
Marbles and Paintings at Ince.' Collected 
by H. B. Liverpool, printed by J. McCreery, 
1803. This work is now very rare. It was 
printed for presentation only. Lowndes is 
mistaken when he describes it as containing 
a frontispiece and six plates. He may have 
seen a copy with engravings inserted, but 
the volume was not issued with them. 

2. * Engravings and Etchings of Sepulchral 
Monuments, Cinerary Urns, Gems, Bronzes, 
Prints, Greek Inscriptions, Fragments, &c., 
in the Collection of Henry Blundell, Esq., at 
Ince,* 1809, 2 vols, in folio, containing 158 
plates and three frontispieces. Of this work 
only fifty copies were printed for presenta- 
tion to Blimdell's friends. The work was 
begun by the advice and assistance of his 
friend Towneley, whose help is not believed 
to have been very great. 

Blundell purchased many works of art 
which came into the market through the 
revolutionary wars. He bought a relief — 
still at Ince — which he had himself formerly 
presented to the pope. Dr. S. H. Spiker has 
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left iin interesting account of a visit he paid 
to IncH in 1810 in company with Kichard 
Heber the book-collector. There is a full 



He was educated by the Rev. T. Thomason, 
and studied at the United Borough Hos- 
pitals under his uncle Dr. Haighton, a well- 



catalogue in the works of Michaelis, who : Known physiologist. He graduated as 3^LD. 
examined the collection in 1873 and 1877. ! at Edinburgh on 24 June 1813. In 1814 he 
A later account, understood to be by Mr. began to lecture at London, in conjunction 
F. G. Stephens, appeared in the ' Atheneeum' with his uncle, on midwifery, and soon after- 
in 1883. This i^Titer notices also the paint- wards began a course on physiology. He 
ings, some of great interest, and other ob- \ succeeded Haighton as lecturer at Guy*s 
jects of art at Ince-Blundell. Hospital, and for many years had the largest 

Blundell was anxious for the perpetuation ' class on midwifery in London. He ceased 
of his family, and quarrelled with his son for ' to lecture in 1836. He made a large for- 
resolving not to moTTv, In consequence of tune, leaving 350,000/. He was adnutted a 
their estrangement, the father settled the Lo- licentiate of the College of Phyaicians in 
stock estates upon his daughters — Katharine, ,1818 and fellow on 6 Aug. 1838. He was 
wife of Thomas Stonor of Stonor, and Eliza- author of * Researches, Physiological and 
beth, wife of Stephen Tempest of Brouffhton. • Pathological, instituted principally with a 
Blundell died at Ince-Blundell on 28 March | View to the Improvement of Meiiiical and 
1810. His funeral in Sefton Church was fol- 1 Surgical Practice ' (1825). Dr. Munk says 
lowed by a procession half a mile in length. | that this work shows great original research 
A tablet to his memory was the work of the and prepared the way for many improve- 
then unknown John Gibson. The epitaph ; ments in abdominal surgery. He also pub- 
is attributed to William Roscoe. Blunders lished * Principles and Practice of Obetetricy, 
death was followed by a litigation amongst , with Notes' (1834), and ' Obeervationa on 
his children, but the will was sustained, and some of the more important Diseases of 
the Lostock property, which in 1802 had a Women* (1837). Both of these were edited 
rent-roll of 4,753/. 0*. A^d.y went to the by Dr. Castle. 

daughters, and the Ince-Blundell estate, | [Monk's Roll, i. vii, iii. 180.] 
which at the same time had an income of j 

8,203/. 9s. Id., passed to Charles Robert 1 BLUNDELL, PETER ( 1520-1001 ).mer. 
Blundell, who died 12 Oct. 1837. He had chant and benefactor, was bom at Tiver- 
met his father's proposals by a threat of ton in 1520. At first he was but a poor lad, 
alienating the family estates ; and he now ' who made his living by running on the 
left them to a maternal relative, the second errands and watching the horses of the 
son of Edward Weld, of Lulworth, in pre- carriers in the kersey-trade who visited that 
ference to his sisters* children. After much town. But even in this poor calling he 
litigation from 1840 to 1847 his will was naanaged to save enough money to buy a 
upheld. single kersey, which was carried to London 

[Gent. Mag. yo\. Ixxx. pt. i. (1810). pp. 289. ^^ ^'^^ ?^^^« ^^^I^^^^^^^^I^^ •^ C*^*T^^ 
385; Baine«'8 History of Lanc^a-shire. iv. 213; and sold for Blundell s profit. Irom this 
Foster 8 Laiica«}iire Pedigrees, 1873 ; Gibson's 8ma»l begmning he progressed so rapidly m 
Lydirtte Hull and its Associations. 1876 ; Greg- buying and selling kerseys, as well as in act- 
son's Fragments relating to Lancashire, 1824, ing for other merchants in the same trade, 
p. 224, new ed. 1869, p. 221 ; Catalogue of the that he was enabled to establish a manu- 
Towneley Libniry, pp. 10, 16 ; Athenwuni, Nos. , factory for himself. By this means hegradu- 
2917, 2918, 2919. 22 and 29 Sept. and 6 Oct. ally accumulated a vast estate, and was able, 
1883; Nichols's IlliLstrations, iii. 739 (a commu- besides leaving substantial legacies to his 
nicatiou from James Dallaway which is repeated nephews, to spend nearly 40,000/. in various 
in his work of Statuary and Sculpture among benefactions. By his will, dated 9 June 
theAncients.London 1816. p 3.52; Spiker'sReise 1599^ 1,^ directed that his body should be 
durchhnglamlim Jahrl816 Leipz,^^^^ buried in the church of St. Michael Pater- 

(Engl, trunsl., London, 1820, 1.313); Wjiagen 8 . afterwards knoivTi a8 St MiMiAPl 

Art Treiisures of the United Kingdom, iii. 242 ; S. I' ,"^^,^^^^5^ *?^?^, **, T' i^*^ • 
(Michaelis gives other references, to notict^s of the , ^^^f ^» ^^'^^^^'"- , ^e died a bachelor 18 Apnl 
marbles); Roscoe's Life of William Roscoe, Lon- ; ^^^ ^"^ ^'*^^ 5^!^^ ^r^^^*^^,^ ^'^L^ 
don, 1833, p. 63 ; Waagen's Art Treasures of Great ^^^^^ ^»»^ 0°^ «^ "»s nephews, Robert Chil- 
Britaiu, 1864 ; EarlV Kxhibitions of Art in cot, followed his example, both m trade and 
Liverpool, 1876, p. 35 ; Rritton's Beauties of in charitable disposition. 
England iind Wales, ix. 309.] W. E. A. A. Bliindeirs benefactions were not confined 

' to anv particular place or class. He left large 

BLUNDELL, J AMES (1790-1877),phy- sums'to the London hospitals and to the city 
''•cian, was bom in London on 27 Dec. 1< 90. companies, to various institutions at Tiverton 
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and to the city of Exeter, the last benefaction 
being designed for the encouragement of the 
city's mechanics. But his chief public work 
consisted of the establishment and endow- 
ment under his will of the school known as 
Blundell's School, which was erected in 1(304 
at the east end of the town of Tiverton. 
Within this building have been educated a 
large number of the youth of the west of 
England, including Bishops Bull, Hayter, 
and Cony beare, Mr. Abraham Hayward, the 
essayist, and Mr. R. D. Blaclanore, the 
novelist. John liidd, the hero of Mr. Black- 
morels novel of * Loma Doone,' was educated 
there, and two views of the school-build- 
ings will be foimd in the illustrated edition 
of that work. Particulars of the feoffees, 
masters, and principal scholars may be ob- 
tained fk>m the works of Incledon, Dunsford, 
and Harding. Minutes of the proceeding 
of the feoffees from 1005 to 1/74 are in 
the possession of Lieutenant-colonel Carew, 
of Crowcombe Court, Somerset. When an 
annual school-feast was set on foot about 
1750, a ticket was engraved by Hogarth. 

[IncUdon's Donations of P. Blundell, 1792 
and 1804; Dunsford's Tiverton, 114-18, 180-9, 
203, 265, 342-55 ; Harding's Tiverton, books i., 
iii., and iv. ; Polwhele's Cornwall, v. 74-6 ; 
Prince's Worthies ; Moore's Devon, ii. 116-19; 
Fourth Rep. Hist. MS. Comm. p. 874.1 

W. P. C. 

BLUNDELL, WILLIAM (1620-1098), 
royalist officer and topographer, son of Nicho- 
las Blundell, by Jane, oaughter of Roger 
Bradshaigh, of Haigh, near Wigan, was 
bom at Crosby Ilall, Lancashire, and proba- 
bly was sent to one of the secret places of 
education that were maintained by catholics 
in various parts of the country. At the age 
of fifteen he married Ann, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Haggerston, bart., of Haggerston, 
CO. Northuml^rland. In 1642 he accepted a 
captain's commission from Sir Thomas Til- 
deslev, authorising him to raise a company of 
one nundred dragoons for the royal cause. 
He joined in the march to Lancaster, where 
he received a serious wound, having his thigh 
shattered by a musket-shot. From this pe- 
riod till the close of the civil war his life was 
one of privation and anxiety. By the law of 
1646 no papist delinquent coula compound 
for his estate, and consequently all his real pro- 
perty was seized, and remained in the hands 
of the commissioners for nine or ten years. 
Ultimately he repurchased it at a cost of 
1,340/. In addition to this he found himself 
saddled with the arrears of the rents reserved 
to the crown, arising out of freauent grants 
for recusancy, some of which haa never been 



discharged. These went back as far ns the 
reign ot^Blizabeth, and he was forced by the go- 
vernment to pay on this score 1,167/. 16#. 6|r/. 
Moreover, the cost of making out this pro- 
digious bill was added to the account, consti- 
tuting an addition of 34/. lOs, 2d, to the 
foregoing sum. This remarkable document, a 
roll of twenty feet in length, is still preserved. 
After the civil war Blimdell retired to Crosby 
Hall, where he died 24 May 1698. 

His works are: 1. *A Short Treatise on 
the Penal Laws ; * this exists in manuscript 
at Crosby, but a printed copy cannot be found, 
although the author states* that a few copies 
were printed in London. 2. 'An Exact 
Chronographical and Historical Discoverjr of 
the hitherto unknown Isle of Man, containing 
a true and perfect description of this island at 
large ; the history of their antient kings, late 
lords, and bishops of y* island, the ceremo- 
nies of their inaugurations, and installments,* 
&c., 2 vols., Douglas, 1876-77, 8vo, edited 
by William Harrison, and forming vols. xxv. 
and xxvii. of the publications of the Manx So- 
ciety. 3. ' Manuscript Commonplace Books,' 
kept on the method described by Drexilius in 
his * Aunfodina ; ' a selection of the most in- 
teresting of the original notes, anecdotes, and 
observations, in these volumes has been pub- 
lished, with introductory chapters, by the 
Rev. Thomas Ellison Gibson, under the title 
of * Crosby Records, a Cavalier s Note Book,' 
London, 1880, 4to. 

[Memoir by Gil»on prefixed to the Cavalier's 
Note Book ; Publications of the Manx Society.] 

T. C. 

BLUNDEVILL, RANDULPH de, Earl 
OP Chester (d. 1232), warrior and statesman, 
was son and heir of Hugh * de Kivelioc,* 
earl (palatine) of Chester, whom he succeeded 
in 1180 (DuGDALE, Mon, Angl iii. 218) or 
1 181 (Walter of Coventry, i. 31 7). His sur- 
name, like his father's, was derived from his 
birthplace, * Blundevill* being identified by 
Dugdale with Oswestry. In 1187 he received 
in marriage, * per donationem re^is Henrici * 
(Gesta Regis Henrici Secundij ii. 29), Con- 
stance, daughter and heir of Conan, duke 
of Brittany, and widow of Geofirey, second 
son of Henry II, and^ure turoris * duke * (or 
'count ') of Brittany, who died 19 Aug. 1186. 
By this marriage he became stepfather of 
Arthur, and, in consequence of it, he occasion- 
ally assumed the styles of Duke of Brittany 
and Earl of Richmond (see two charters 
printed by Ormerod on p. 37, and also an 
Inspeximus in Cart, 22 Ed. Ill, n. 6). He 
is said by Matthew Paris to have carried 
the crown (but cf. Ben. Abb. p. 558 ; Rooek 
BE HovEBEN, p. 650) at the coronation of 
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lUchard I. In 1190 hit sister Maud was mar- 
ried to David, earl of Huntingdon, brother 
to William, king of Scots (W. Gov. i. 423 ; 
Gesta Regis Ricardi, ii. 14i8). In the fifth 
year of Richard's reign he was among those 
before whom fines were levied (Hunteb, 
FineSf pref. j>. Ixiii), his sole exercise of 
judicial functions. With his brother-in-law, 
JDavid, in liichard's interest, he joined in the 
siege of Nottingham (February 1194), which 
surrendered, after Hichard had joined them, 
on 28 March (W. Gov. ii. 62). He was then 
present at the second coronation (17 April), 
where he bore one of the three swords. After 
this he accompanied Richard to Normandy. 
We find him at variance with his wife as early 
as 119(5, when he intercepted her at Pontorson 
on her way to Richard and confined her in 
his castle of St. Jean Beveron. Her son's 
forces, failing to rescue her, ravaged the earFs 
lands (W. C&v. ii. 98 ; Hoveden, iv. 7). 

On the accession of John he was one of 
those suspected magnates whose oaths of 
fealty were exacted at Northampton before 
the king's arrival (W. Gov. ii. 145; Ann. 
Burt. p. 139). He was, however^present at 
the coronation on 27 May 1199 (W. Gov. ii. 
146). Having accompanied John abroad, 
he w^as, in October, deserted by his wife 
OIovEDBN, iv. 97), who fied with Arthur to 
An^rs, and there married Guy, brother to 
the V icomte of Thouars. Dugdale repeats the 
legendary story that he divorced her m conse- 
quence of John's attentions. The earl, soon 
after her desertion, married Glemence, widow 
of Alan de Dinan, daughter of William, 
sister of Geoffrey, the great-niece of Ralph de 
Fougeres, and niece of William de Humez, 
constable of Normandy. Dugdale's account 
is here inaccurate. She appears as his wife 
in the deeds of agreement between the earl 
and the house of Fougeres 7 Oct. 1200 (printed 
in Ormeeod's Cheshire, i. 39-40), by which 
he obtained, with her, lands both in England 
and Normandy. He also gave the king 100/. 

JAngev.) to pursue his claims in France, 
iemainin^ abroad, he was entrusted by John 
with Similly Castle in Normandy, 23 Sept. 
1201. But the king a year and a half later, 
h«?aring reports of his infidelity, came to 
Vire Castle (13 April 1203), whither the earl 
with Fulk raynell hurried the next morning, 
and the two cleared themselves of the charges 
made against them. Blundevill, however, 
was constrained to surrender the castle and 
give pledges. But he was then entrusted 
(31 May 1203) with the keep of Avranches, 
on which he had some hereditary claim. On 
20 Bee. 1204 he had a safe conduct to a great 
council on 7 Jan. 1205, and on 6 March 1205 
he was given the honour of Richmond (save 



the constabulary) as it had been held bv 
Geofirey, earl of Richmond, his former wife's 
first husband, in compensation for the lands 
he had lost beyond sea {Ann. Ware. p. 893). 
He accounted for it in 1211 as forty and a 
half knights' fees. 

On 30 Nov. 1205, and again on 10 Apnl 1209, 
he was appointed to escort the Eling of Scots 
to the south, and in the autumn of 1209, with 
Geoffirey Fitzpiers and the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, he led an army into Wales {Ann. DunsL 
p. 32). The next year, with the Earl of Salis- 
buiy, he again marched into Wales (Gebvase 
OF Gaxtebbuby, ii. lOG), and was henodbrth 
constantly fighting the Welsh. There is a 
well-known story that in the course of these 
struggles he had to take refuge in Rhuddlan 
GasUe, and was there besieged by the Welsh 
till relieved by a rabble from Chester fair, 
sent to his aid by his constable (Dugda^le). 
On 1 May 1214 he founded his abbey of 
Dieulacres (* Dieu Taccroisce I ') in Leek, Staf- 
fordshire, dedicated to the Virgin and St. 
Benedict, and transferred thither the white 
monks from Pulton Abbey, Cheshire (founded 
1153), which was too exposed to the Welsh 
{Mon. Angl.) 

In the summer of 1214 he accompanied 
John to Poitou, and Matthew Paris asserts 
that the preference of Hubert de Butg^ to him, 
in October, as surety for the king to France in 
8,000 marcs, laid the foundation of their ri- 
valry (iii. 231). He remained, however, with 
John on their return, and witnessed his grant 
of freedom of election to churches on 21 Nov. 
1214 (Stubbs, Sel Chart. 281). He was 
also present at the parliament of 6 Jan. 1215 
at the Temple. He was entrusted with the 
castle of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 20 May 
1215, and was among those who adhered to 
John when the barons entered London on 
24 May (Matt. Pakis). He was one of t he few 
wit nesses ex parte regis to the charter, 1 5 June. 
Unswerving in his loyalty, he thenceforth 
placed himself at the head of John's adhe- 
rents (W. Gov. ii. 225), and was rewarded 
with the custody of the Leicester fief, belong- 
ing to his uncle, Simon de Montfort, 21 July 
(1215), and with the castle of the Peak 
13 Aug. (1215). He was also (31 Oct.) 
given the lands of all the king's enemies 
within his fiefs. Throughout the struggle 
which followed the charter he was staunchly 
faithful to John, and afterwards to his son 
Henry. On Jan. 1216 the king's constable 
of Richmond Castle was instructed to obey 
his orders, and on the 30th (Jan. 1216) he 
was entrusted with the castle and county of 
Lancaster. On Ash Wednesday (4 March) 
he took the cross with John and others (Geb- 
vase, iL 109), and on 13 AprU (1216) 
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ceived the castles of Shrewsbury and Bridge- 
north with their shires. Ordered on 5 June 
(1216) to destroy Richmond if untenable, 
he stormed and plundered Worcester in con- 
junction with Fulk de Br6aut6, 17 July 
(Ann. Wig. p. 400; Tewk. p. 62). John 
oied on 19 Oct., and the earl, who was one 
of his executors {Fcedera, i. 144), was present 
at Henry's coronation (28 Oct.) at Gloucester 
(Ann. Wav. 286; Burt 224), and at the 
Bristol council (11 Nov.), where he was one 
of the witnesses to Hemys * First Charter.' 
He now, like many others, lought as a crusader 
against the aliens at home (Contin. Hoved. in 
BouQUBT, xviii. p. 183) : 

Bajuloe<^ue crucis crux alba decorans 
Instabiles statuit fidei fundamine turmas. 

(Pol. Song, p. 23.) 

Placing himself at the head of the king's 
forces at Easter 1217 he laid siege to Mount- 
sorrel (Leicestershire), which was held for 
Louis, out on the latter's return to England 
(26 April) he despatched a French force with 
the barons (Ann. Dunst. p. 49) under Robert 
Fitzwalter, who raised the siege early in May 
(Matt. Pakib). The earl, retiring before him, 
withdrew to Nottingham, and joined the re- 
gent (Pembroke) in his critical advance on 
Lincoln, where ne shared in the royalist vic- 
tory (* The Fair of Lincoln ') on 20 May ( 1217). 
A highly mythical account of his conduct on 
this occasion, by Walter de Wittlesey, is 
reproduced by Dugdale. His services were 
rewarded (23 May) with the earldom of Lin- 
coln, forfeited by Gilbert de Gant, his cousin 
and rival, to which he had a claim through 
his great-grandfather, jure uxoris earl of Lin- 
coln. He then, with Earl Ferrers of Derby, 
led the royalists against Moimtsorrel (Ann, 
Burt p. 224), and, finding it abandoned, razed 
it (Ann. Dunst p. 50). The honour of Lan- 
caster was now entrusted to him; he was 
granted (6 June) the lands of all the king's 
enemies within the fief of Lincoln, and on 
8 July 1217 it was proposed to the pope that 
he should share the regency with Pembroke 
(Boyal LetterSf i. 632). The honour of Brit- 
tany was now again entrusted to him, but, 
free at length to discharge his vow, he left for 
the Holy Land (W. Gov. ii. 241) at Whitsun- 
tide (May 1218) with Earl Ferrers of Derby 
(Ann. Wav. 289, Dunst 54), after granting a 
charter to his barons of the Palatinate (DuG- 
BALe), and reached Jerusalem * peregre * (Ann. 
Burt. 225, Wint 83). In the autumn, with 
his constable and following, he joined the be- 
siegers of Damietta (Matt. Paris, ii. 230), and 
distinguished himself greatly at its capture, 
.6 Nov. 1219 (Ann, Dunst p. 55), <ubi,dux 
Christ ianse cohortis, prsestitit glori&' (Mon, 



Angl.) He subsequently returned to Eng- 
land, which he reached about 1 Aug. 1220 
(Ann, Dunst p. 60 ; W. Gov. ii. 246). 

It is from this point that we begin to trace 
the change in his policy. He found on his 
return that the regent, his old ally, had been 
dead for a year, and that Hubert de Burgh 
was now supreme. He had thus lost his 
chance of succeeding to the regency himself. 
* The peculiar jurisdiction of his palatine 
earldom, and the great accumulation of power 
which he received as custos of the earldom 
of Leicester, made his position in the king- 
dom uniaue, and fitted him for the part of a 
leader of opposition to royal or mmisterial 
tyranny ' (Const Hist. ii. 46). At first, how- 
ever, his royalist sympathies blinded him to 
the state of the case, and on the outbreak 
of the Earl of Aumale, who had surprised 
the castle of Fotheringhay, which he had 
happened to leave unguarded (W. Gov. ii. 
248), he attended his excommunication at 
St. Paul's, 25 Jan. 1221 (Ann. Dunst p. 64), 
and assisted to besiege him in Biham, which 
fell 8 Feb. (Matt. Paris, ii. 244). The fief of 
Leicester had now again been committed 
to him. But early in the following year he 
appears as ' the spokesman of the malcon- 
tents ' (Const. Hist. ii. 34), the primate in- 
tervening between Hubert and himself at a 
stormy interview in London, January 1222 
(W. Gov. ii. 251 ; Royal Letters, i. 174). 
An appeal was sent him from Palestine this 
year by Philip de Albini (Wes^dovbr, iv. 75). 

Hubert's demand for the restoration of the 
royal castles bv the earl and his other op- 
ponents in 1228 brought matters to a crisis. 
The earl, with Aum&le and De Br6aut^, 
planned to surprise the Tower, as a counter- 
blow to Hubert's coup ^itat, but at Henry's 
approach withdrew with them to Waltham 
(Ann, Dunst. p. 83). Thence they came to 
the king at London and violently demanded 
Hubert s dismissal. Failing to obtain it, they 
departed to Leicester, where the ea^l held his 
court at Ghrist mas, while the king held bis at 
Northampton (ib. p. 84 ; Matt. Paris, ii. 260). 
But finding the king's party the stronger, and 
threatened by the primate with excommuni- 
I cation, they came to Northampton (30 Dec.) 
j and surrendered their castles. Shrewsbury 
and Bridgenorth were transferred fh)m the 
I earl to Hugh le Despenser, and Lancaster to 
I Earl Ferrers of Derby. The primate, how- 
ever, was accused of duplicity in the matter 
by the earl and his allies, who sent envoys 
to lay their case before the pope (W. Gov. 11. 
262). On the outburst of DeBr^aut^ against 
the justiciar in 1224, Fulk fied for refuge to 
the earl as thechief opponent of Hubert (Matt. 
Paris, ii. 261), and the earl wrote to Heniy 
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to plead for Fulk and for his brother (then 
besieged in Bedford), while assuring him of 
his own fidelity, in proof of which he had 
made a truce with Llewellvn that he might 
be free to ser^e him (Royal ijetter^, ii. 233-5). 
In the previous year (1228), however, he had 
averted an expedition against Llewellyn as 
his 'amicus et lamiliaris' {Ann.Dunst p. 82). 
On receiving a safe-conduct he reluctantly 
joined the besiegers of Bedford with Peter des 
lioches. Finding themselves suspected, they 
returned home (Ann. Dunst. p. 8/ ), but came 
back before its fall (14 Aug. 1224). He also 
persuaded Fulk to submit (W. Gov. ii. 205). 
The latter afterwards protested that he had 
been led on bv the earl (Matt. Pabis, ii. 205, 
iii. 260). Tiie earl now again appealed to 
Rome in vindication of his ])olicy, but with- 
out effect (Ann, Dunst p. 89). 

On 11 Feb. 1225 he was among the wit- 
nesses to Henry's * Third Charter' (Sel. Chart, 
p. 345), and in 1220 made peace with William 
Marshall and Llewellyn (Ann, Dunst p. 100). 
In 1227 beheaded the opposition whic^i sup- 
ported the Earl of Cornwall against the king 
(Matt. Paris, ii. 290), and in the same year 
he again received the honour of Brittany 
(Richmond) as he had held it under John. 

In April 1229 he attended the council of 
Westminster to oppose the grant of a tenth 
to the pope (Ann. Tewh. p. 77), and forbad 
those within his dominion to contribute. 
On 17 July he was ordered to be at Ports- 
mouth with his knights on 14 Oct., and when 
there (19 Oct.) received from the king a con- 
firmation of the territory between Ribble and 
Mersey, being the three wapentakes he had 
purchased from Roger de ^lersav (Eg. MS. 
150(U, fo. 47 ; Ormerod's Cheshire, i. m-7). 
The expedition being i)08tponed to the spring, 
he sailed wit h the king, ana landing at St .Malo, 
2 May 1230 (Boyal Letters, No. 288), took 
])art in the siege of Nantes (Pat. de Transfr. in 
Britan. p. 1, m. 3). On Henry's departure 
(20 Oct. 12:W he was left in Bnttany, with 
Aumale and William Marshall, in cnarge of 
the army (500 knights and 1 ,000 men-at-arms), 
and having fortifie<l his castle of St. Jean 
Beveron, he made raids into Normandv and 
Anjou (Matt. PARi8,ii. 328-9). In June 1231 
he captured the train of the French army, 
then invading Brittany, but arranged a truce 
with them for three vears, 5 July (1231), 
and, reaching Englan(J about 1 Aug., joined 
the king in Wales at Castle Maud {ib, ii. 
33ii; Ann. Wore. 422). He found him at 
war with Llewellyn (Ann. Tewk. 79), and, 
though honourably received by him, left him 
inanger, being accused of favouring Llewellyn 
(Ann. Dunst, 127). In a council at West- 
minster next spring (7 March 1232), he headed 



the opposition to a grant to the king on the 
plea that the barons had served in person 
(Matt. Paris, ii. 339) ; but when Henir gave 
the Londoners permission that summer to 
drag Hubert from sanctuary at Merton, the 
earl intervened to prevent it (t^. iL 347 ; Amu 
Tewk. 80). He died at Wallingford on 20 (i». 
87) or 28 (Matt. Paris) Oct. 1282, * almost 
the last relic of the great feudal aristocracy 
of the Conquest ' (Const. Hist, ii. 47). 

His body was borne to its bnrial-place at 
Chester with great and unusual honour (Ann, 
Osn, 73) ; but his heart, in accordance with 
his wish; was interred at Dieulacres (Ann. 
Tewk. 87). He is said to have been of fiery 
spirit, but of small stature (Dugdale, Ann. 
Osn, 73). His long tenure of the earldom of 
Chester (more than half a century), and the 
power of the influence he wielded, greatly 
impressed his contemporaries ; monkish fables 
clustered round his memory (Man. Angl.\ 
and his name fibres as a household woiii in 
the ' Vision of Piers Ploughman : ' 

I kan rjmes of Robyn Hood, 
And Randolph, £rle of Chestre. 

PoMNs, vii. L 11. 

a passage which has been held to imply the 
existence of a lost ballad-cycle on nis life 
(Hales,- Percy Folio, i. 258; Sweet, Notes 
to Piers the Plowman, pp. 130-7; Ritson, 
Ancient Songs, i. vii. xlvi). 

Shortly before his death he divested him- 
self of his earldom of Lincoln in favour of 
his sister, Hawvs de Quency ( llncent MSS. 
215, 210). Bv lier it was granted to her son- 
in-law, John de Lacy, constable of Chester, t he 
grant being confirmed bv the king, 23 Nov. 
1232 (Nichols, Leicester, App. i. 39 6 ; CW/. 
Top. and Gen. vii. 130: Third Report on the 
Dignity of a Peer, p. 2m). 

Three of his charters to his men of Chester 
are printed in the Ap]>endix to * Eighth Re- 
port on Historical MSS.* (i. 350), and trans- 
lated in Harlaud's * Mamecestre ' (i. 1 88-9), in 
which there is also (i. 200-2) a translation of 
hischarterto Salford (circ. 1230), inaccurately 
printed in Baines's * Lancashire' (iL 170). 
His charter to the nuns of Grenefield (Cart. 
Harl. Ant. b'l, A. 10) is printe<l in Nicliols's 
* Leicester * (App. i. 39 h), and in Ormerod's 
'Cheshire' are nis charter of confirmation to 
St. Werburgh (i. 33) and his two charters 
to Stanlaw Abbey (i. 38). In the * Monasti- 
con* (vi. 114) is his confirmation of Che*- 
hunt parsonage to his canons of the priory 
of Fougeres. Three of his Dieulacres chart ew 
are printed s. v. and another one (Add, MS. 
15771) at V. 325. His sundry benefactions 
are recorded by Dugdale (Bartmage, i. 44 b\ 

Engravings of his seals are given in Vin- 
cent's * Discovery of Brooke's Errors ' (p. 31 7), 
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Nichols's * Leicester * (i. pi. xii.), Onnerod's 
'Cheshire' (i. 33, 37, 38, 41), 'Topographer 
and Genealogist * (ii. 316). 

Leaving no issue by either of his wives, 
of whom the second survived him twenty 
years, dying 1252 (Ann, Burt 305), the 
great estates of his house passed to his four 
sisters: (1) Maud, wife of David, earl of 
Huntingdon, and mother of John * de 8coti&,' 
who succeeded him in the earldom of Chester ; 
(2) Mabel, wife of William de Albini, earl 
of Arundel ; (3) Agnes, wife to William, 
Earl Ferrers of Derby ; (4) Hawys, wife of , 
Robert de Quency, son to Laher, earl of | 
"Vv 1 Tichest er 

Bale (De Script Brit), followed by Pits, 
enters .him as a writer, by a strange con- I 
fusion, as * Ranulfus de UlaunvyUy cestrie i 
comes.* 

[Patent and Close Rolls; Matthew Paris (His- I 
toria Anglorum), ed. Madden (Rolls Series) ; | 
Oesta Regis Henrici Secnndi, and Gesta Regis 
Ricardi, in Stubhs's Chronicle of the Reigns of 
Henry II and Richard I (ib.) ; Annals of Barton, 
of Osney, of Worcester, of Dimstable, of Tewkes- 
bury, of Winchester, and of Waverley, in Annales 
Monastici, ed. Luanl (ib.) ; Historical Collections 
of W. of Coventry (ib.) ; Chronica Magistri Ro- 
geri de Hovetlen (ib.) ; Gervase of Canterbury 
(ib.); Shirley's Royal Letters (ib.); Hunters 
Fines ; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 41-45 ; Monasti- 
con Anglicanum (ed. 1825), v. 626-9 ; Rymer s 
Foedera; Ormerod's Cheshire, i. 33-41 ; Nichols's 
Leicester; Wright's Political Songs; Topographer 
and Genealogist, ii. 311-16; Stubbs's Constitu- 
tional History; Stubbs's Select Charters; The 
Reliquary, ii. 55-231.] J. H. R. 

BLUNDEVILLE. THOMAS (f, 1561), 
writer on horsemanship, &c., was the son 
of Edward Blundeville, of Newton Flot- 
man, Norfolk. The authors of *Athenie 
Cantabrigienses * suppose that he was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, tnouffh they are * unable 
to specify the period or the college or house 
to which he belonged.* In the preface to 
Jasper Hey wood's translation of Seneca's 
* Thyestes,'"l560, there is the following men- 
tion of Blundeville : — 

And there the gentle Blundeville is 

By name and eke by kynde. 
Of whom we learn by Plutarches lore 

What frute by foes to fynde. 

At the death of his father in 1568 he in- 
herited an estate at Newton Flotman, which 
he seems to have managed prudently. In 
1571 he erected in the church of Newton 
Flotman a monument containing effigies of 
his great-grandfather, grandfather, and father, 
with their ages and the dates of their deaths ; 
beneath are inscribed some English verses. 
Under the same monument he lies buried; 



and there is an effigy of him kneeling bare- 
headed, in armour, at a faldstool, on which 
are placed his helmet and a book. He was 
twice married. By his first wife he had a 
son, Andrew, who was killed in the Low 
Countries; and bv his second wife he left 
two daughters. The list of Bhmdeville's 
works is as follows: 1. 'Three Morall 
Treatises, no less pleasant than necessary for 
all men to read, whereof the one is called 
the Learned Prince, the other the Fruit es of 
Foes, the thyrde the Porte of Rest,' 4to, 1661. 
The first two pieces are in verse, the third in 
prose; the first is dedicated to the queen. 
Prefixed to the second piece are three four- 
line stanzas by Roger Ascham. The ' Fruites 
of Foes ' and the * Porte of Rest ' have sepa- 
rate title-pages, dated 1561. There must 
have been an earlier edition of the * Fruites 
of Foes ' (which appears to have been licensed 
to Richard Tottell in 1558) ; for the separate 
title-page has the words 'Newly corrected 
and cleansed of manv faultes escaped in the 
former printing.' Later editions of the 
* Three Morall Treatises * appeared in 1568, 
1580, 1609. 2. * The fower chiefyst offices 
belonging to Horsemanshippe. That is to 
saye, the office of the Breeder, of the Rider, 
of the Keper, and of the Ferrer. In the firste 
part whereof is declared the order of bred- 
ing of horses. In the seconde howe to 
breake them and to make theym horses of 
seruyce. Conteyning the whole arte of 
Ridynge lately set forth, and nowe newly 
corrected and amended of manye faultes 
I escaned in the fyiste printynge, as well 
toucnyng the bittes as otherwyse. Thirdly, 
howe to dyet them. . . . Fourthly, to what 
diseases they be subiecte,' n.d., 4to, black 
letter. The book is dedicated to Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester ; each part has a 
separate title and signatures. Part iii., * the 
Order of Dietynge of Horses,' is dated 1565 
on the title-page, and part iv. is dated 1566. 
' The general title-page and the title-pages of 
the first two parts bear no date. Later 
editions were published in 1580, 1597, 1609. 

3. *A very briefe and profitable Treatise, 
declaring howe many Counsels and what 
manner of Counselers a Prince that will 
goueme well ought to haue,' London, 1570, 
8vo. The treatise was written originally in 
Spanish byFederigo Furio, translated thence 
into Italian by Alfonso d'UUoa, and from 
Italian into English bv Blundeville. There 
is a dedication, dated from Newton Flotman 
1 April 1570, to the Earl of Leicester. 

4. * A ritch Storehouse or Treasure for no- 
bilitye and gentlemen, written in Latin by 
John Sturmius, and translated by T. B., gent.' 
London, 1570, 8vo. 5. ' The true order and 
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Methode of wryting and readinpf Hystories, Castle during the reign of King John. He 

according to the Precepts of Francisco is described as t he nepnew of Hubert deBuijrtL 

Patritio and Accontio Tridentino, no less the great justiciary. He commenoed lUs 

plainely than briefly set forth in our vulgar career as a clerk in the exchequer, and 




showing that 

taining the arte of ryding and breakinge he made use of his opportunities to enrich 
Horses, &c./ n.d., 8vo. This is merely a himself. WhenPandulf died in 1226, Blun- 
separate issue of the second tract in the ville succeeded him in the bishopric of Xor- 
work numbered 2. 7. * A Briefe Description wich, helped thereto, says Matthew Parus 
of universal Mappes and Gardes and of their by the influence of Hubert de Burgh (Cknn. 
vse : and also the vse of Ptholemey his '■ Majora, iii. 121). He was consecrated at 
Tables/ &c. London, 1589, 4to. There is a "Westminster on 20 Dec. 1226. In that same 
dedication to Francis Wyndham, one of the year St. Francis of Assisi had died, and the 
justices of the common pleas, dated * from rranciscans had settled in Lynn, Yarmouth, 
my poore Swan's Nest, 17 Decem. 1688.' and Norwich. They had been leceived with 
8. * M. Bh-ndevile his Exercises, containing great enthusiasm, and when the bishop came 
sixe Treatises, . . . whiche Treatises are to his diocese he found the friars aiietAj 
verie necessarie to be read and learned of all established there, and seems to have be- 
young gentlemen that haue not bene exer- friended them. Little is known of his epi- 
cised in suche disciplines, and yet are desi- scopate. He is mentioned as dedicating an 
rous to haue knowledge as well in Cosmo- altar at Dunstable in 1231. He robbed two 
^phie, Astronomie and Geographie, as also or three benefices in his diocese of their 
m the Arte of Nauigation,' &c., London, tithes to enrich the prioiy at Norwich; he 
1594, 4to. A second edition, * corrected and bestowed certain liberties upon his town of 
augmented by the author,' was published in Lynn, whereby he gained popularity at no 



1697 ; the seventh edition appeared in 1636, 

9. * The Art of Logike, Plainely taught in 
the English tongue, as well according to the 
doctrine of Aristotle as of all other modeme 
and best accounted Authors thereof,' &c. 
London, 1599, 4to, republished in 1617. 

10. * The Theoriques of the planets, together 
with the making of two instruments for 



great sacrifice ; he had along-etanding quarrel 
with the priories of Binhiuu and Wymond- 
ham — ^two cells of the great abbey of St. 
Albans^ — and compelled the priors of both 
houses to go in person to Rome andprose- 
cute their appeal. When, in 1232, Efubert 
de Burgh was fleeing from the pursuit of 
Henry HI and his emissaries, he took re^ijre 



seamen to find out the latitude without ! with his nephew, Bishop Thomas, at his 
seeing sun, moon, or stars, invented by Dr. manor of Terling, in Essex, and it was firom 
Gilbert,' London, 1602, 4to. ! the chapel of that manor that he was com- 

IBlomofield's Norfolk, v. 64, 68-70; Tanner's I P®^®^ to deUver himself up to his pursuers 
Bibl. Brit. 108; Coopers Athen» Cantab. ; j ** ^^s^- AU records of the diocese of Norwich 
Hazlitt's Collections and Notes, 1876; Davy's dunng his episcopate have perished. He 
Suffolk Collections. Ixxxix. 216 ; Hazlitt's Col- died on 16 Aug. 1236. 



lections and Notes, second series ; Ames's Typog. 
Antiq. (Herbert). 693, 694, 697-701. &c.l 

A. H. B. 



[Annales Monastic! (Rolls Ser.), iv. 419, iii. 
127, 100 ; Matthew Paris' Chronica Hajoia. iii. 
121. 226, 872, 378, vi. 87; Rymer's Fcedera, i. 
103, 208 ; Bloraeaeld's Norf. 8vo. v. 84, ii. 491.1 
BLUNDEVILLE or BLXJNVILLE, ' i j ^ 

THOMAS DE (d. 1236\ bishop of Norwich. I BLUNT. [See also Blotot.! 
Among the various spelungs of this bishop s ■" 

name, the form used in the Dunstable Annals BLUNT, HENRY (1794-1843), divine, 
(Ann. Afonast. ill. '[00)yT)iomsisdeFlamv'illa, the son of Henry and Mary Blunt (Tier maiden 
is the strangest. Bishop Thomas was sprung name was Atkinson), was bom at Dulwich. 
from a family of Nortblk gentry who ap- 12 Aug., and was baptised at the chapel of 
pear to have ht'ld estates in the county as Didwich College, 20 Aug. 1794. He was 
early as the close of the twelfth century, and educated at Merchant Taylors' School, which 
who continued to be considerable landowners he entered in his twelfth year, 1806, and left 
for at least three hundred years. He was I for Pembroke College, Cambridge, as Parkin 
the son of Robert de Blunville of Newton ; exhibitioner, in 1818. , He took hia B.A. 
Flotman, Norfolk, and younger brother of degree as ninth wrangler in 1817, and became 
William de Blunville, constable of Corfe ! fellow of his college. He was ordained on 
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his fellowship by Dr. Ilowley, bishop of ham/ 1831, * St. Paul/ in two series, 1832, 
London, receiving deacon's orders 5 July 1818 1833, and closing with one on the * Prophet 
and priest's orders 20 Dec. of the same year. Elisha * in 1839, the six years' interval being 
After having filled preacherships at the marked by the publication of three courses on 
Philanthropic Institution, and Park Chapel, * The Life of Jesus Christ,' 1834-36, a volume 
Chelsea, and Grosvenor Chapel, in 1820 he of discourses on *8ome of the Doctrinal Ar- 
was appointed vicar of Clare in Suffolk, and tides of the Church of England ' in 1835, and 
on 21 Dec. of that year he married Julia Ann a volume of selected ' Sermons ' in 1837, and 
Xailer, one of the six daughters of a merchant ' Expository Sermons on the Epistles to the 
residing at Chelsea. At Clare, in addition Seven Churches ' in 1838. The List of Blunt's 
to his parochial duties, Blunt took private works published in his lifetime, exclusive of 
pupils. In 1824 Dr. Wellesley, a brother of separate sermons, was an * Exposition of the 
the first Duke of Wellington, then rector of Pentateuch' (3 vols.) for family reading, 
Chelsea, induced him to resign his country Three volumes of* m>st humous sermons 'were 
living to become his curate. This post he issued under the editorship of his old friend, 
filled for six years with steadily increasing the Rev. John Brown, 01 Cheltenham, and 
fame as a preacher, and on the erection of 'passed through a number of editions. The 
Trinity Church, in Sloane Street, in 1830, he , lectures on St. Peter went through sixteen 
was appointed its first incumbent, becoming , editions between 1829 and 1842, those on 
a rector 15 June 1832. So high was the es- Jacob fifteen editions, 1828-40, those on 
t imation in which Blunt was held that, on the Abraham eleven editions, 1831-^4. In these 
resignation of Dr. Wellesley in 1832, he was lectures we have Blunt at his best. They are 
offered by Lord Cadogan, the patron, the expositoryand practical, and only incidentally 
mother church of St. Luke's, with the under- deal with doctrine. Few works of the kind 
standing that he was to hold the two livings are so full of human interest, and to this, as 
together, with a sufficient staff of curates, well as to the simple beauty of their style, 
This offer was unhesitatingly declined. In their popularity is chiefly due. It should be 
1 835 he was presented by the Duke of Bedford added that, in spite of very feeble health. Blunt 
to the rectory of Streatham, Surrey. His was a diligent parish priest, and *by holy 
health, always delicate, had by that time been 1 iving and faithful preaching became a leading 
completely undermined by the incessant la- power amongst the vast population of 30,000 
hours of a large London parish, and pulmo- souls amongst whom he lived.' In his early 
nary weakness compelled liim to pass succes- youth before he went to college, he, with a 
sive winters at various health resorts, Rome, young layman, afterwards his brother-in-law, 
Pau, Torquay, &c. ; he died in his rectory at established the first Sunday school at Chelsea 
Streatham, 20 July 1843, in the 49th year of at the * Clock House,' and he continued to 
his age. He was buried at Streatham. manifest a deep interest in that form of edu- 

Blunt's chief work as apreacher and a writer ; cation. He also, amidst much ridicule and 
was done at Chelsea. Here the influence he determined opposition, introduced bible and 
exerted, especiallyoverthe higher classes, was , commimicants classes. He published the first 
very great, while Ae clearness and simplicity parish magazine, called the *l^oor Churchman's 
of his style made him also acceptable to hearers Evening Companion.' 

of the humbler classes. There is little depth j [Private information; Daviess SuccessM 
or originality of thought in his writings, nor Preachers, pp. 189-205.] E. V. 

are they conspicuous for any rhetorical power ; I 

but the practical and earnest piety and BLUNT, JOHX le {d. 1248). [See 
tender sympathy which animate the whole, Blitnd.] 
together with the beauty of his language, | 

have given a well-deserved popularity to his , BLUNT, JOHX HENRY, D.D. (1823- 
sermons. For his time he may be called a , 1884), ecclesiastical historian and theological 
good evangelical churchman, decidedly op- writer, was born at Chelsea on 25 Aug. 1823, 

Eosed to the then rising tractarianism, but I where he was educated in a private school, 
olding his own opinions without narrowness For some years after leaving school he was 
or bitterness. The most popular of his printed engaged in the business of a manufacturing 
works were the courses of lectures delivered chemist ; but in 1850 he abandoned that pur- 
in successive Lents at Chelsea to crowded au- suit and entered University College, Durham, 
diences on the lives of various leading persons with the object of taking holy orders in the 



in the Old and New Testament. The first 
of these were the * Lectures on the Life of 
Jacob,' delivered in 1823; these were suc- 
ceeded by courses on * St. Peter/ 1829, * Abra- 

VOL. V. 



church of England. In 1852 he became li- 
centiate in theology, was ordained deacon in 
1852, and priest in 1855. In 1855 he became 
an M.A. ot Durham. After filling a number 

T 
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of curacies he was appointed in 1868 vicar of BLUNT, JOHN JAMES (1 794-1 aV>), 
Kenningt on, near Oxford, by the warden and divine, was bom in 1794 at Newcastle- 
fellows of All Souls* College. In 1873 he was under-Lyme in Staffordshire, and was edu- 
presented by Mr. Gladstone with the crown cated at the grammar school of that town, 
living of Be verston in Gloucestershire, which of which his father, the Rev. John Blunt, 
he retained until his death. In June 1882 his was * the very able master.* Blunt was ad- 
university made him a doctor of divinity. He mitted a pensioner of St. John's College, 
died rather suddenly in London on 11 April : Cambridge, in 1812, was elected first Bell 
1884 (Good Friday), and was buried in mt- ^ scholar in 1813, and in the following year 
tersea cemetery. 1 gained the Browne*8 medal for the Latin ode. 



In his earlier years Blunt was a constant 
contributor to church reviews and magazines, 
and the author of many pamphlets and ser- 
mons. In 1855 his first volume on the 
* Atonement ' was published. He afterwards 



He took his B.A. degree as fifteenth wrangler 
in 1816, and, after having obtained a fellow- 
ship in the same year, carried off" the first 
member's prize for a Latin essay in 1818, 
proceeded M.A. in 1819, and took the degree 



became a voluminous writer in the fields of | of B.D. in 1826. Blunt had been appointed 
theology and ecclesiastical history. His theo- ; one of the Worts travelling bachelors in 



logical dictionaries collect much valuable 
matter in a convenient form. His * Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer' is equally 
useful. His * History of the English Refor- 
mation* is a solid and careful study of a 
critical period, and, though perhaps written 
from a nigh-church rather than a purelv 



1818, and travelled in Italy and Sicily. His 
attention was especially arrested by the traces 
of the heathen customs still surviving in the 
manners of the people ; and after a second 
visit which he paia to Italv in the yearn 
1820-21, he published * Vestiges of Ancient 
Manners and Customs discoverable in Modem 



historical standpoint, is generally accurate | Italy and Sicily,' 8vo, London, 1823, which 
and thorough. Blunt was a man of great i was translated into German, but which was 
mental and physical energy, and his close , not reprinted in England, and is now verj' 
application to literary work in all proba- rare. Blunt devoted himself for many years 
bility hastened his death. The following to parochial duty at Hodnet, in Shropshire, 
list includes the more important works of | as curate to Reginald Ileber and his succes- 
which he was either sole author or editor : ; sor in the living. He was afterwards curate 
1. * The Atonement,* 1855. 2. * Three Essavs ' at Chetwvnd. He became a contributor to 
on the Reformation,* 1860. 3. * Miscella- the ' Quarterly Review,* to which he fur- 
neous Sermons,* 1860. 4. * Direct or ium Pas- nished articles on the * Life * and * Journals * 
torale,* 1864. 5. * Kev to the Bible,* 1865. of Bishop Ileber March 1827, on the ' Works' 
6. aiousehold Theologv,' 1865. 7. * Anno- of Milton June 1827, of Archdeacon Palev 
tated Book of CommoSa Prayer,* 1866; re- October 1828, and of Dr. Parr April 1829, 
vised and enlarg^^d, 1884. 8. * Sacramental and on the * Works,* and subsequently th»* 
Ordinances,' 1867. 9. * History of the Re- ' Memoirs,* October 1839, of Bishop Butler, 
formation,' 1868. 10. * Key to Church His- These, with others to the number of fourteen 
tory,' 1869. 11. 'Union and Disunion/ in all, were gathered into a volume, and pub- 
1870. 12. * Plain Account of the English lislied, after the author's death, with the title 
Bible,* 1870. 13. ' Dictionarv of TheologA,' of * Essavs contributed to the Quart erlv 
1870. 14. ' Key to the Prayer Book,' 18^. Review,' *8vo, London, 1860. Blunt con- 
15.' * Condition and Prospects of the Church tributcd to Murrav*s * Familv Librarv'a 
of England,' 1871. 10. ' The Book of Church ;* Sketch of the Refonnation *in England,* 
Law,* 1872. 17. *Myroure of oure Ladye,* 8vo, London, 1832, which was translated into 
1873. 18. * The Beginning of Miracles,' French and Gennun, and which had readied 
1873. 19. * The Poverty that makes Rich,' its fifteenth edition in the lifetime of tlin 
1873. 20. * Dictionary of Sects and Ilenv author, and double that number within two 
sies,* 1874. 21. * Historical Memorials of veurs after his death. Blunt had alroadv 
Dursley,' 1877. 22. * Tewkesbury Cathe- publislied, as the substance of a course of 
dral,* 1877. 23. * Annotated Bible,' 1878. sennons delivered at Cambridge in 1827, 

24. ^Companion to the New Testament,* 1881. 'The Veracity of the Gospels and Acts of 

25. *A Companion to the Old Testament,' the Apostles argued from the Undesigned 
1883. 26. *Key to Christian Doctrine and Coincidences to be found in them when corn- 
Practice,' 1882. 27. * Cyclopaedia of Reli- 1 pared (1) with each other, and (2) with 
gion,' 1884; this work he was engaged U])on .Josephus,' 8vo, London, 1828, which two 
at the time of his death. I years afterwards was supplemented by a 

[Communication from Mr. R. (r. Blunt.] : treatise, also adanted from previous university 

T. F. T. I sermons, entitled * The Veracity of the Five 
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Books of Moses argued from the Undesigned 
Coincidences to be found in them when com- 
pared in their several parts/ 8vo, London, 
1830. He preached the Ilulsean Lectures 
for 1831 and 1832, in which he applied 
the same canon of undesigned coincidences 
to other books of Scripture, and published 
^Ilulsean Lectures for the Year 1831 : the 
Yeracitv of the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament, from the Conclusion of the Pen- 
tateuch to the Op'ening of the Prophets, ar- 
gued from the Undesigned Coincidences to 
be found in them when compared in their 
several parts ; being a Continuation of the 
Argument for the Veracity of the Five Books 
of Moses,* 8vo, London, 1832, and * Hulsean 
Lectures for the Year 1832. Principles for 
the Proper Understanding of the Mosaic 
Writings stated and applied ; together with 
4in Incidental Argument for the Truth of the 
llesurrection of Our Lord,' 8vo, London, 
1833. A new edition of this entire series, 
rearranged, was published as * Undesigned 
Coincidences in the Writings both of the 
Old and New Testament, an Argument of 
their Veracity,' &c., 8vo, London, 1847 ; sixth 
edition, 18o9. Towards the close of his 
curate life Blunt published the ' Advantages 
enjoyed by a Minister of the Church of 
England, and the Duties they entail upon 
him : a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Newport, at the Visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Salop, June 26, 1833/ 8vo, 
London, 1833, and in 1834 was presented 
by his college to the rectory of Great Oakley 
in Essex. * He established his parish school, 
liis clubs and societies ; he rebuilt his dilapi- 
dated and long tenantless parsonage ; he mar- 
ried a wife; he was useful and contented' 
(^Qitarterly Remew, July 18o8). He was 
elected I^ady Margaret professor of divinity 
on 9 May 1839, from which time he resided 
regularly in Cambridge, relinquishing his 
parochial cure. Blunt commenced his pro- 
fessorial work by a course of lectures in the 
Lent term of 1840, of which the first was 
published as an * Introduction to a Course 
of Lectures on the Early Fathers,' 8vo, 
Cambridge, 1840, which was followed by 
the 'Second Part, of an Introduction,' &c., 
8vo, Cambridge, &c., 1843, both being after- 
wards published together as * Two Intro- 
ductory Lectures,' &c., 8vo, Cambridge, &c. 
1856, with a * Memoir' of Blunt prefixed by 
Professor Selwvn, his successor in the Ladv 
Margaret divinity chair. After five years of 
exegetical treatment of the primitive fathers 
Blunt delivered a course of lectures, pub- 
lished after his death as he left them, * On 
the Right Use of the Early Fathers : two 
series of lectures,' &c. 8vo, London, 1857; 



second edition, corrected, 1858. The first 
series had been delivered in the October 
term of 1846, and the second in the October 
term of 1846. The substance of a later 
course of lectures, delivered during the Lent 
term of 1854, was published after his death 
with the title of * A History of the Christian 
Church during the First 'Three Centuries,' 
8vo, London, 1856, second edition 1857, which 
had been foreshadowed by * A Sketch of the 
Church of the First Two Centuries after 
Christ, drawn from the Writings of the 
Fathers down to Clemens Alexandrinus in- 
clusive, in a Course of Sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge in January 
1836,' 8vo, Cambridge, 1836. Blunt frt^ 
quently (wcupied the university pulpit, and 
tnree volumes of his discourses as select 
preacher have been published : * Five Ser- 
mons,' &c. 8vo, Cambridge, 1847; VFour 
Sermons,' &c. 8vo, Cambridge, 1850; 'Five 
Sermons,' &c. 8vo, Cambridge, 1852, which 
were subsequently collected into a single 
volume as * Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge 1845-51,' 8vo, Londcm, 
1873. Of the discourses delivered by Blunt 
two may be mentioned—' The Hamsden Ser- 
mon, " On the Subject of Church Extension 
over the Colonies and Dependencies of the 
British Empire," preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge Sunday May 23, 1852,' Svo, 
Cambridge, 1852, and * A Sermon in Memory 
of the late Duke of Wellington, preached be- 
! fore the University of Cambridge on Sunday, 
I Nov. 21, 1852,' 8vo, Cambridge, 1852. He 
I also published * Plain Sermons preached to a 
Country Congregation,' 8vo, London, 1857, 
second series 1859, third series 1861, which, in 
the two-volume form thev finally assum«'d, 
! had reached a fifth edition in 1868. CKher 
sermons by Blunt have been published. He 
is also author of 'Acquirements and Prin- 
cii)al Obligations and Duties of the Parish 
Priest. Being a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the University of Cambridge to the Stu- 
dents in Divinity,' 8vo, London, 1856. At 
the death of Denison, bishop of Salisbury, 
in 1854, the see was ofi'ered to Blunt. lie 
was too far advanced in life, and refused 
the otter. His health had declined during 
1854, but lie was able to deliver a course 
of lectures in the Lent term of 1855 on th(» 
study of the early fathers. His last public 
act was to vote for the university petition 
against the admission of dissenters to de- 
grees. He died of erysipelas at his house in 
Cambridge, 18 June 1855. He was twice 
married: first (14 June 1836) to Elizabeth 
Roylance, daughter of the late Baddelev 
Child, of Barlaston, by whom he left 
two daughters; and secondly, to Harriet, 
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daujfhter of the late Sneyd Kynnesley, of 
Loxley Park, who survived him. 

fTimos. 19 June 1865; Guardian, 20 June 
1855; Camhridge Chronicle, 23 June 1866; 
Gent. Ma4g. September 1843 and August 1866 ; 
Memoir prefixe<l to Two Introductory Lectures, 
Cambridge, 1866; Quarterly Review, July 1858; 
Graduati Cantab. 1873.] A. H. G. 

BLYKE, RICHARD (d. 1775). anti- 
quary, son of Theophilus Blyke, deputy 
secret ary-at-war, was a native of Hereford. 
He became deputy-auditor of the office of 
the Imprest, and was a fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. In 
1704 he succeeded Cowper the poet as clerk 
of the journals, and he was a member of the 
committee appointed to prepare the rolls of 
parliament for the press. He died in 1775, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Isle- 
worth, Middlesex. Blyke edited, in collabo- 
ration with J(jhn Topham, F.R.S., Serjeant 
Glanville's 'Re])ort5 of Determinations on 
Contested Elections/ 1775. He also made 
extensive manuscript collections, in twenty- 
two volumeij of various sizes, for a topo- 
graphical history of Herefordshire. These 
were purcliased at the sale of his library by 
Charles, duke of Norfolk. 

[Aungier's Hist, of Syon Monastery, 171 ; 
Gough's Uritisb Topography, i. 410 ; Nichols's 
Illustr. of Lit. V. 435 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 
204, iii. 206, 207, 250, 621, 743, A-iii. 488.] 

T. C. 

BLYSSE, JOHN, M.D. (d. 1530), was 
born in the diocese of Bath and Wells, took 
his B.A. degree at Oxford. June L^O?, and 
was elected probationary fellow of Merton in 
1509, having the character of *an excellent 
disputant in philosophy.* He proceeded in 
arts, and applied himself to the study of 
medicine. He came to London, and prac- 
tised in 1525, becominsr a member of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. Being an astn)nomer as 
well as a physician, he left certain * astrono- 
mical tables ' at Merton, which have disap- 
peared long ago. He died a Dominican, and 
was buried in the church of the Blackfriars 
at London. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 57.] 

BLYTH, EDWARD (1810-1873), zoo- 
logist, was born in London 28 Dec. 1810. 
From early youth natural history absorbed 
him ; he was up at three or four in the morn- 
ing, reading, making notes, sketching bones, 
stuffing birds, collecting butterflies. He 
purchased a druggist's business at Tooting on 
coming of age, but it was not successful. 
He contributed to the 'Magazine of Natural 



History ' from 1833, and to the * Field Na- 
turalist,' and undertook the Mammals, Birds, 
and Reptiles, in an illustrated translation of 
Cuvier, published in 1840, making consider- 
able additions of his owni. Among his papers 
contributed to the 2iOological Society is an 
important monograph of the genus Ovis 
(1840). When a small stipend for a curator 
of the museum of tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was voted by the directors of the 
East India Company, Blvth received the ap- 
pointment, and arrived at Calcutta in Sep- 
tember 1841. From this time forth, in addi- 
tion to his museum duties, he contributed 
reports and memoirs on zoology, especially on 
birds and mammals, to almost every number 
of the ioumal of the society for twenty 
years. In 1849 he published his catalogue 
of birds in the society's museum. Its value 
would have been greater had it not included 
so much matter m the form of appendices, 
addenda, and further addenda. He made 
field excursions whenever he could,a favourite 
resort being E^hulna, and thus he added largely 
to his knowledge. He contributed to the 

* Indian Field,' the ' India Sporting Review ' 
(on the * Osteology of the Elephant,' and on 
the * Feline Animals of India*), and the 

* Calcutta Review ' (on the * Birds of India *). 
In 1 854 Blyth married ; his wife, however, 
died in 1857. His stipend never increased; 
and he had to contend against much ill- 
health. In 1862 his health compelled his re- 
turn to England, and a pension of 150/. a year 
was afterwards granted him. His catalogue 
of the mammalia in the society's museum 
was not published till 1803. At home Blvths 
abilities and great knowledge were highly 
appreciated, notably by Charles Darwin, who 
repeatedly refers to his observations in his 

* Animals and Plants imder Domestication.' 
Many papers by him are scattered through 
the * Annals of Natural History,* * Zoological 
Procet^dings,' * Zoologist,* and * Ibis.' He 
contributed to *Land and Water' and the 

* Field * under the nom deplume of Zoophilus : 
among his more elaborate j)apers in the * Field' 
are *Wild Animals di8i)ersed by Human 
Agency ' and ' On the Gruidso or Crane Fa- 
mily.' This was his last effort. He died of 
heart disease 27 Dec. 1873. His valuable 
'Catalogue of the Mammals and Birds of 
Burma* was edited by Drs. Anderson and 
Dobson and Lord Walden in 1875 in an extra 
number of the * Joum. As. Soc. Bengal.* 
Gould describes him as *one of the first 
zoologists of his time, and the founder of 
the study of that science in India.' His mar- 
vellous memory made him the storehouse to 
which many other observers had recourse. 
He retained through life, amid disappoint- 
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ments and ill-health, a warm and fresh love 
of nature. 

Mr. Allan Hume, who knew Blyth*8 work 
well, and the difficulties under which it was 
done, says : ' It is impossible to overrate the 
extent and importance of Blyth's many- 
sided labours. Starting in life without one 
single advantage, by sheer strength of will, 
ability, and industry, he achieved a reputa- 
tion rarely surpassed, and did an amount of 
sterling work such as no other single labourer 
in this field has ever compassed. . . , Neither 
neglect nor harshness could drive, nor wealth 
nor worldly advantages tempt him, from 
what he deemed the nobler path. Ill-paid, 
and subjected as he was to ceaseless humilia- 
tions, he felt that the position he held gave 
him opportunities for that work which was his 
mission, such as no other then could, and he 
clunff to it with a single-hearted constancy 
nothmg short of heroic* 

[Memoir by A. Grote, prefixed to Catalogue of 
Mammals and Birci.s of Burma, by £. Blyth, 
in Joiu*n. Ah. Soc. Bengal, extra number, 1875 ; 
Hume's Stray Feathers, vol. ii. Calcutta, 1874, 
In Memoriam Ed. Blyth.] G. T. B. 

BLYTHE, GEOITREY, LL.I). (d, 1530), 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry', was a son 
of William Blythe of Norton, Derbyshire, 
but originally of Leeds, Yorkshire, by a sister 
of Thomas liotheram, archbishop of York. 
He was brother to John Blythe, bishop of 
Salisbury, and master of King's Hall, Cam- 
bridffe. Geoffrev Blvthe was educated at 
Eton, and thence elected to King's College, 
Cambridge, in 1483 (llAUVfOOD, Alumni JEton. 
119). He proceeded to the degree of LL.D. 
On 4 April 1493 he became prebendary of 
Strensall in the church of York, and on 
9 May following was collated to the arch- 
deaconry of Cleveland in the same church. 
In 1494 he became treasurer of the church 
of Sarum ; was rector of Corfe, Dorsetshire, 
6 March 1494-5 ; and about 1496 had the 
prebend of Sneating in the church of St. Paul. 
On 4 April 1496 he was ordained priest, in 
May following admitted dean of \ork, and 
on 9 Feb. 1497-8 collated to the archdea- 
conry of Gloucester. He was appointed 
master of King's Hall, Cambridge, on 11 Feb. 
1498-9, and was collated to the archdeaconry 
of Sarum on 21 Aug. 1499, in which ^year he 
had the prebend of Stratton in that church. 
King Henry VII entertained a high opinion 
of his abilities, and often employed him in 
foreign embassies. He was special ambas- 
sador on 27 Mav 1502 to Ladislaus II, king 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and on his return 
•was rewarded with the bishopric of Lichfield 
and Coventrv. Blvthe was consecrated to 

V Ik 

that see by Richard Fox, bishop of Win- 



I Chester, on 27 Sept. 1503. During the first 
I years of his government of the diocese he 
was accused of treason, but of this charge he 
most honourably acquitted himself, and ac- 
cordingly letters patent for his pardon were 
issued oia 18 Feb. 1508-9 (Rtmer, Foedera, 
ed. 1712, xiii. 246). In 1512 he was ap- 
pointed lord-president of Wales, continuing 
m that office till 1524 (Clive, Hist, of Lud- 
low and the Lords Marchers, 155, 283, 292). 
I By an inquisition taken on 16 June 1613, 
after the death of Sir Ralph Langeford, 
knight, it was found that the deceased, by 
his deed, 14 Jan. 1510-1 1, by covin and de- 
ceit between him and Blythe, in order to 
defraud the king of the custody, conveved 
' certain manors and lands in Derbyshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and Lincolnshire to Anthony 
Fitjsherbert (Thoroton, Nottinghamshire^ 
344). Blythe resipied the mastership of 
King's Hall, Cambridge, in 1528. He is said 
to have died in London, and he was buried 
in Lichfield Cathedral before the image of 
St. Chad, one of his predecessors in the see. 
A noble monument which was erected to his 
memory has been long destroyed. Accounts 
differ as to the date ot his death, but his will, 
dated 28 April 1530, was proved on 1 March 
1630-1. Rowland Lee, his successor, was 
not elected till 10 Jan. 1533-4. 

Blythe bequeathed legacies to his cathe- 
drals of Lichfield and Coventry, the churches 
of St. Chad in Shrewsbury' and Norton, Eton 
College, King's College, and King's Hall. 
Among his beg[uests to King's College was a 
great standing cup gilt with a cover, which 
had been presented to him by Ladislaus, king 
of Hungary. He also gave a similar cup to 
Eton College. Blythe in his lifetime built 
fair houses for the choristers of Lichfield 
Cathedral ; also a chapel at Norton, in which 
he erected an alabaster tomb for his parents, 
and established a chantry. He gave to King's 
College a ^ilt mitre for the bame-bishop in 
1510, a pair of great organs value 40/. in 
1512, a rochet of the best cloth for the bame- 
bishop in 1518, and a fair banner of the as- 
sumption of the blessed Virgin Mary- in 1519. 
He, with his dean and chapter, collected all 
the statutes of the cathedral of Lichfield, and 
got the same confirmed by Cardinal AVolsey 
as legate in 1526. 

[Cole's Hist, of King's Coll. Camb. i. 107 ; 
Addit.MSS. 5802, ft'. 160, 151, 6827. f. 86, 5831, 
f. 21 ; Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 455; Godwin, 
Do Prsesulibus (Richardson), 323 ; Foxe's Acts 
and Monuments (Townsend), iv. 557, vii. 451 ; 
Dodd's Church Hist. i. 181; Wood's Athena 
Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 702 ; Cooper's Athene Cantab, 
i. 40, 528 ; Cranmer's Works, ed. Cox (Parker 
Soc.), ii. 259.] . T. C. 
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BLYTHE, GE()tTKEY,LL.D. {d, 1542), 
divine, is supposed to have been a nephew 
of Geoffrey hlvtho, bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry' [q. v."] He was educated at Eton, 
and elect43(i thence to King's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1515 (B.A. 1520-1 ; M.A. 1523). 
He became a prelxjndary of Lichfield in 1520, 
and was appointed mast<»r of King's Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1528, in which year he occurs 
as vicar of Chesterton, Cambridgeshire. In 
1521) he commenced LL.D., and his grace 
for that degree states that he had studied 
at Louvain. He held the archdeaconry of 
Stafford for a few days in 1530, and on 
7 June in that year he was admitted treasurer 
of the church of Lichfield, with which he 
held the j)i*ecentorship. Blythe was one of 
the divines who preached at Cambridge 
against Hugh Latimer. He was buried ' 
at All Saints*, Cambridge, on 8 March 
1541-2. i 

[Harwood's Ahimni Eton. 135 ; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy) ; Foxe's Acts and Monuments, ed. | 
Townsend, vii. 451 ; Cooper's Athense Cantab. 
i. 79.] T. C. 

BLYTHE, JOHN {d. 1499), bishop of 
Salisbury-, was the son of William Blythe, 
of Norton, Derbyshire, by a sister of Thomas 
liotheram, archbisho]) of York. His younger 
brother Geoffrev [q. v.] was bishop of Lich- 
field (1503-153i3). He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1488 was the warden of King's 
Hall in that universitv. In 1478 Blvth was 
archdeacon of Huntingdon, in 1484 a ])re- 
bendary of York, and in 1485 archdeacon of 
Kichmond. lie was made master of the rolls 
on 5 May 1492, and held office until a few 
days before his consecration to the bishopric 
of Salisbury', which took place at Lamlx'th, 
23 Feb. 1494. Between the years 1493 and 
1495 he was chancellor of the universitv of 
Cambridge, and in that capacity he delivered 
an oration before Henry \ II, his mother, the 
Countess of Pembroke, and Prince Arthur, 
at Cambri<lge (LefterSj <^-e., liic/t. Ill and 
Hen. VII, i. 422). As bishop he took 

Srt in the ceremonial of the creation of 
enry , duke of York, 1 494. He died 23 Aug. 
1499, an<l was buried behind the high altar 
of his cathedral church, in a tomb which 
from its position lay north and south. A 
manuscript copy of his Cambridge oration 
exists in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
an outline of it with extracts has been printed 
in the ' Letters of Richard III ' (Rolls Ser. ) 
During Blyth's episcopate in 1496, the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey were taken from the 
8ee of Coutances, and added to that of Salis- 
bur>', until in 1499 thev were finally included 
in the bishopric of Winchester. 



[Wood's Athens Ozoo. (ed. Bliss), ii. 691 ; 
Foss's Lives of the Judges, v. 38 ; Godwin, T>9 
Prsesulibus ; Letters and Paperfl Rich. HI and 
Hea. XU (ed. Gairdner) (Rolls Ser.); Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy) ; Cassan's Lives of the Bishops of 
Salisbury: Jones's History of the Diocese of 
Salisbury.] W. H. 

BLYTHE, JOHN DEAN (1842-1869), 
son of Peter Dean Blythe and his wife Eliza- 
beth, was bom at Ashton-under-Lvne on 
12April 1842. His grand£ither, James iBlythe, 
was a notable Scotch schoolmaster at the 
village of Limekilns, about fifteen miles from 
Edinburgh. After a brief stay at the Rye- 
croft British school, Blythe worked in a fec- 
XoTyx then obtained a post on a local paper as 
reporter, and afterwards entered a firm m Man- 
chester, in whose employment he remained 
unt il his death. He attended night classes and 
studied by himself. He learned Latin, French, 
and Spanish, and read English literature. A 
retentive memory enablea him to recall an 
immense number of passages, especially firom 
Shakespeare. On one occasion Blythe supplied 
the references to fifty-seven out of sixty pas- 
sages selected to try him. Amongst his manu- 
scripts was one containing over five hundred 
entries, alphabetically arranged, of the con- 
tents of *A Midsummer Night's Dream.' 
His literary efforts were encouraged by the 
liev. Joseph liayner Stephens and John 
Critchlev Prince. A contribution to * Punch' 
and some verses in the Ashton newspapers 
are the only pieces kno>vn to have been 
printed during Blvthe*s lifetime. In politics 
he was a philosopnical radical. He attended, 
as a teacher, the Sunday school of the Me- 
thodist New Connexion, in Stamford Street, 
Manchester, during the greater portion of his 
life. He edited a manuscript magazine which 
circulated amongst the members of a self- 
improvement society. On 5 Feb. 1869 he was 
killed by the accidental discharge of a revolver 
in the hands of a friend. He left behind him 
a considerable amount of manuscript, and a 
small memorial volume was issued, entitled 
* A Sketch of the Life [by Joseph William- 
son] and a Selection from the >Vri tings of 
John Dean Blythe,' Manchester, 1870. 

[A Sketch of the Life, &c. of J. D. Blythe, 
1870.] W. E. A. A. 

BOADEN, JAMES (1702-1839), bio- 
grapher, dramatist, and journalist, was the 
son of William Boaden, a merchant in the 
Russia trade. He was bom at Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, on 23 May 1762, and at an early 
age came with his parents to London, where 
he was educated for conmierce. After serv- 
ing some time in a counting-house he turned 
his attention to journalism, and in 1789 was 
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appointed editor of the * Oracle * newspaper, 
which had been started in that year as a 
rival to the * World/ Boaden's first dra- 
matic piece was 'Osmyn and Daraxa, a 
Musical Romance,* acted in 1793. Ills next 
Ijlay, * Fontainville Forest,' 1794, 8vo, 
founded on Mrs. Radcliffe's * Romance of the 



Vision of Judgment,* 1835, 2 vols. 8vo, of 
the other. In 1824 appeared * An Inquiry 
into the Authenticity oi the various Pictures 
and Prints of Shakespeare,* and in 1837 a 
tract of considerable interest * On the Sonnets 
of Shakespeare, identifying the person to 
whom they are addressed, and elucidating 
Forest,* was received with much applause at several pomts in the Poet's History.* The 
Covent Garden. About this time Boaden writer maintains that the Mr. W. H. to 
entered himself of the Middle Temple, but whom the sonnets were dedicated was 
does not api)ear to have been called to the William Herbert, afterwanls Earl of Pern- 
bar. From 1795 to 1803 he continued to broke, a view which has been adopted by 
write plays which were well received. The many later scholars. The essay first ap- 
titles of these are ; 1. * Tlie Secret Tribunal,* peared in some numbers of the * Gentleman's 
1795, 8vo. 2. * Italian Monk,* 1797, 8vo, Magazine,' 1832. Boaden died on 10 Feb. 
founded on Mrs. lladclifie's novel of the 1839. He was a man of amiable manners 
same name. 3. * Cambro Britons,* 1798, ; and wide information; witty in conversation 
8vo. 4. * Aurelio and Miranda,' 1799, 8vo. and possessed of a good store of anecdotes. 
5. * Voice of Nature,* 1803, 8vo. 0. 'Maid He left nine children, of whom John [q. v.] 
of Bristol,* 1803, 8vo. In 1796 Boaden ad- was an artist, and another (a daughter) in- 
dressed to George Steevens, the Shakespearean herited a facility for play-writing, 
commentator, * A Letter containing a Critical i [-Qgnt. Mng. 1839, pp. 437-8; Biographia 
Examination of the Papers of Shakespeare Dramatica, ed. Stephen Jones, 1812; Boaclen's 
published by Mr. Samuel Ireland,* 8vo. He Works.] A. H. B. 

stated clearly in this letter his grounds for 

believing the Ireland papers to be spurious ; ' BOADEN, JOHN (d. 1839), portrait 
but he did not attempt to deny that he, like painter, who was the son of James i^oadeu 



so many others, had been at first deceived. 



q. v.], the dramatic author and critic, ex- 



In reply to this letter appeared an anony- , hibited at the Royal Academy between the 
mous pamphlet, entitled *A Comparative years 1810 and 1833, and at the Society of 
Review of the Opinions of Mr. James British Artists until 1839. He confined 
Boaden (editor of the ** Oracle **) in February, himself to portraiture, painting occasionally 
March, and April 1795, and of James portrait groups and theatrical portraits in 
Boaden, E8q.(authorof"Fontainville Forest** character; but his works, although pleasing, 
and of a " Letter to George Steevens, Esq.**) did not rise above mediocrity. There is by 
in February 1796, relative to the ShaKe- him a portrait of the Rev. Chauncy Hare 
speare MSb. By a Friend to Consistency.* Townshend, the donor of the * Townshend 
The * Friend to Consistency ' (James Wyatt) Bequest * in the South Kensington Museum, 
pointed out that Boaden had been most en- He died in 1839. 

thusiastic about the * invaluable remains of [Kedgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 
our immortal bard when tliey were first «■ ^ " R. E. G. 

presented to the public. In later life Boaden 

api)lied himself to the writing of biographies BOADICEA (d. 62) was the wife of Pra- 
of celebrated actors and actresses. His sutagus, king of the Iceni or Eceni, a people 
* Life of Kemble * (with whom he had been occupving the district which now forms the 
on terms of intimacv), in two volumes, 8vo, counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. The Iceni 
appeared in 1825. It was followed by the were a powerful and warlike race, who, how- 
*Life of Mrs. Siddons,' 1827, 2 vols. 8vo, ever, had come to terms with the Romans as 
and ^Life of Mrs. Jordan,* 1831, 2 vols. 8vo. earlv as the time of Ciesar. About the year 
These memoirs are very pleasant reading; 50 tW harsh policy of the proprietor Ostorius 
the style is easy and genial, and the author led to a revolt, headed by the Iceni ; but this 
is careful to state his facts with accuracy, insurrection was speedily quelled, and the 
In 1833 Boaden published his * Memoirs of ; Iceni were reduced once more to the rank of 
Mrs. Inchbald,' 2 vols. 8vo, to which were tributaries, Prasutagus being permitted tore- 
added some dramatic pieces published (for tain his former position as king, or possibly, 
the first time) from Mrs. Incnbald*8 manu- as has been suggested, being now set over the 
scripts. Boaden*8 attempts at novel-writing Iceni by the Romans. Prasutagus, a man of 

great wealth, died about the year 60, be- 
queathing his property to the Roman emperor 
jointly with his daughters, hoping by this 



are of little interest, though they were 
esteemed * ingenious performances* in their 
day. * The Man of Two Lives * is the title 



of one, and the * Doom of Giallo, or the I means to secure his kingdom and family from 
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molestation. These precautions had, how- 
ever, a contrary effect ; the will was made by 
the lloman othcials a pretext for regarding 
the whole property as their spoil. Boadicea, 
the widow of Prasutagus, was flogged, her 
daughters outraged, ana other members of the 
family were treated as slaves, or deprived of 
their ancestral property. Roused to despe- 
ration by such treatment and fearing worse 
in the future, the Iceni, under the leadership 
of their queen Boadicea, headed a revolt, in 
which they were joined by the Trinobantes, a 
people occupying what are now the counties 
of Essex and Middlesex, in whose midst w^as 
the lloman colony of Camulodimum (Col- 
chester), where a body of Roman veterans 
kept the native inhabitants in subjection by 
a system of terrorism. Taking advantage of 
the absence of Suetonius Paullinus, the Ro- 
man governor, in the island of Mona (Angle- 
sey), the Iceni and their allies broke into open 
revolt. Camulodunum was taken and de- 
stroyed, and the temple of Claudius, which 
was considered to be in a peculiar degree a 
monument of the British humiliation, was 
stormed, and after a siege of two days so com- 
pletely demolished that its site is undis- 
coverable at the present day. The devastation 
quickly spread far and wide. Suetonius has- 
tened up to Londinium, collecting soldiers on 
his march, but did not yet feel sufficiently 
strong to encounter his enemies, and was 
forced to leave Londinium, which, as well as 
Verulamium, soon shared the fate of Camu- 
lodunum. The Romans were massacred in 
freat numbers, seventy thousand according to 
acitus having been put to death, none being 
spared to be kept or sold as slaves. But 
Boadicea's triumph was of short duration. 
Suetonius succeeded in gaining a position in 
a narrow valley where it was impossible for 
the Britons to employ their tactics of out- 
flanking. Tacitus gives a picturesque accoimt 
of the preparations for battle on both sides. 
Boadicea, accompanied by her daughters, 
drove in her chariot through the lines of her 
army, reminding them of the wrongs which 
they had endured at the hands of the Romans, 
and of the mortal insults to which she and her 
daughters had been subjected, and inciting 
them to revenge. Suetonius encouraged his 
men in a different fashion, exliorting them 
not to fear multitudes consisting more of 
women than of mt*n. The battle was quickly 
decided. Suetonius, with a force of not more 
than ten thousand men, inflicted an over- 
whelming defeat upon twenty times the num- 
ber of his opponents. Eighty thousand Britons 
were killed, the Roman loss being only four 
hundred ; while Boadicea, in despair at the 
crusliing nature of her defeat, dt^stroyed her 



life by poison. This battle completely put an 
end to the revolt and finally establiiJied the 
Roman supremacy in Britain. 

The form of the name Boadicea which is 
here adopted as being sanctioned by long 
popular usage is without authority. The 
more correct form is probably Boudicca or 
Bodicca, w^hich, along with the masculine 
Bodiccius, are found in Roman inscriptions. 
These names are presumed to be connected 
with the Welsh budd, advantage (Irish butUdj 
victory), Welsh bvddu^ol, victorious ; so that 
as a proper name Boudicca may be considered 
equivalent to Victoria. 

[Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 31-7, Agricola, c. 15, 16 ; 
Dion Cassius, Ixii. 1-12 ; Elton's Origins of Eng- 
lish History ; Rhys's Cdtic Britain.] A. M. 

BOAG, JOHN (1775-1863), compiler of 
the * Imperial Lexicon,' was bom at High- 
gate in the parish of Beith, Ayrshire, on 
7 Jan. 1776. He matriculated at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1797, and completed 
his academical course with a view to taking 
orders in the church of Scotland, but joined 
the body of independents or congregational- 
ists, who in 1812 formed themselves into the 
Congregational Union of Scotland. He acted 
for many years as an evangelist, and not in- 
frequently in the open air or by the way- 
side. He had small charges in the Isle of 
Man and Helensburgh. I Itimately he ac- 
cepted the appointment of pastor over a very 
small independent congregation in the village 
of Blackburn, Linlithgowshire, from which, 
it is believed, he never received more than 
25/. to 30/. a year. He also kept a day-school 
on his own account. It was m this humble 
position that Boag compiled his magnttm opw. 
Ilis aim was to combine etymology, pronun- 
ciation, and explanation of scientific terms and 
others used in art and literature. He wished 
also to incorporate (1) new words since John- 
son, and (2) modifications and other changes 
of meanings. He commenced this arduous 
imdertaking after he had entered his seven- 
tieth year. Within three years his manu- 
script was ready for the press. It was printed 
and published by the Edinburgh Printing 
and Publishing Company. Unfortunately 
this company speedily became bankrupt. 
About 1847 Messrs. Fullarton & Co. became 
proprietors of the 'Imperial Lexicon,' and 
issued it in parts or numbers, constituting 
two massive volumes. The work had an 
enormous sale and held its own until the 
publication of Ogilvie*s Dictionary, which 
was largely based upon it. Prefixed was a 
* Popular Grammar of the English Language,' 
by'3lr. R. Whyte. Besides his 'Impend 
I^exicon,' Boag was the author of a number 
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of pamphlets on questionB of the day, and 
was a frequent contributor to contemporary 
religious periodicals. 

He married A^es Hamilton on 19 June 
1798, by whom he had six sons and three 
daughters. One of his sons was Sir Robert 
Boag, mayor of Belfast. He died at Craigton 
House, Linlithgowshire — the residence of a 
daughter-in-law, with whom he had resided 
in his later years — on 15 Sept. 1863, in the 
eighty-ninth year of his age. 

[Communications from Blackburn (Linlith- 
gowshire) ; from Rev. James Konaldson, Long- 
ridge, Fauldhouse; Rev. George Boag, M.A., 
Holme Eden Vicarage, Carlisle ; John Macnab, 
Esq., Edinburgh (of Piillarton & Co.) ; and Boag's 
books.] A. B. G. 

BOARDMAN, BORDMAN, BOURD- 
MAN, or BOURMAN, ANDREW, D.D. 
(1550P-1639), divine, was a native of Lancar 
fihire, where he was bom about 1650, He 
was admitted a scholar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, 9 Nov. 1568, and matriculated 
as a pensioner on the 12th of the same 
month. He became B.A. in 1571-2, M.A. 
in 1575, B.D. in 1582, and D.D. in 1594. 
He was admitted to a fellowship on the 
Lady Margaret foundation 12 Marcn 1572-3 
(Baxer, History of St, John's, 1869, i. 289), 
the same day being also that of the admis- 
sion of his friend Everard Digby, of Rut- 
land, the son of Sir Everard Digby, to whose 
^Theoria Analytica,* &c. 4to, London, 1579, 
he contributed some Greek verses prefixed to 
the work. Boardman was appointed Greek 
lecturer of his college 5 Sept. 1580, and at 
Michaelmas following was elected one of the 
college preachers (Baker, History, &c. i. 
334). He was made junior bursar of his 
college 27 Jan. 1581-2 (Athena Cantabrigi- 
enses, ii. 549), and in the same year, the 
year of his first degree in divinity, was ap- 
pointed minister of St. Mary^s Church, Bury 
St. Edmunds, where he dwelt in a house 
which was identified in the current feoffees' 
accounts as * next St. James steple ' (Ttmms, 
Historic, &c.) He vacated this preferment 
in 158(5, and removed to a benefice then 
known as Allchurch, near Warwick, and 
ultimately became also vicar of St. Mary's 
Church in that town, to which he was ap- 
jK)inted by the municipality 11 Jan. 1590-1, 
in succession to l^eonard Fetherston, de- 
prived. He appears to have held this united 
Sreferment for nearly fifty years, and to have 
ied in its enjoyment shortly before 16 July 
1639, the date at which the Rev. Richard 
Venour is recorded to have been presented, 
by King Charles I, to the living then vacant 
by the death of his predecessor (Duodalb, 



Warwickshire, 439). The authors of * Athenas 
Cantabrigienses * identify Dr. Boardman as 
the writer of some English commendatory 
verses, to which the initials A. B. are sub- 
scribed, prefixed to Thomas Morley's * Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practicall Mu- 
sicke,' 4to, London, 1597, and other editions. 
During the earlier portion of his connection 
with Warwick, Boardman had given umbrage 
to Thomas Cartwright, master of the Earl of 
Leicester's Hospital (Brook, Life of Cart- 
Wright, &c. 311). The literary result of the 
controversy was ' The Fan of the FaithfuU 
to trie the Truth in Controversie ; collected 
by A. B. ; dedicated by James Price,' 16mo, 
London. 

[Dugdale's Warwickshire, 1730 ; Tymms's 
Historie of the Church of St. Marie, Bury St. 
Edmund's, 1846; Brook's Memoir of Thomas 
Cartwright, London, 1845; Cooper's Athenae 
Cantab, ii. 238-9 ; Baker's History of St. John's 
College, ed. Mayor, 1869.] A. H. G. 

BOASE, HENRY (1763-1827), banker 
and author, was the fourth son of Arthur 
Boase, of Madron, a parish in Cornwall, who 
died August 1780, by Jane, daughter of 
Henry Lug|r. He was bom at Maijron on 
3 Jime 1763, and in 1785 went from Pen- 
zance to HoscofT, in Brittany, in a fishing- 
boat, to proceed to Morlaix, where he resided 
for some time, and acquired a good know- 
ledge of the French language. Not finding 
any business opening in Cornwall, he went 
to London, where he obtained a situation as 
corresponding clerk in the banking house of 
Messrs. Hansom, Morland, & Hammersley 
in 1788. This house had an extensive con- 
tinental connection, and after the flight of 
Louis XVI in 1791 a large part of the funds 
for the support of the emigrant clergy and 
nobility passed through their hands. Through 
his knowledge of French, Boase was, on this 
occasion, able to render such great ser\'ice to 
his employers, that he was promoted to be chief 
clerk in 1792, and seven years later he became 
the managing partner. During his residence 
in London he was well acquainted with Gran- 
ville Sharpe, Robert Owen, and other men 
eminent for their philanthropic exertions; 
was a leading member of the London Mis- 
sionary Society; and took a considerable 
part in the foundation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in conjunction with 
the Kev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, with 
whom he had become intimately acquainted 
whilst engaged in distributing, as Mrs. Pal- 
mer's banker, her donation of 1,000/. to the 
poor beneficed clergy of Wales. He was also 
much interested in the formation of schools 
on the new system of Joseph Lancaster. His 
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corrc^prmdence, part of which is preser\'ed 
in the British Museum (Addit, MS. 29-281 ), 
gives many details on these matters. His 
mind was also much occupied with the finan- 
cial questions of the day, and he became well 
known in banking circles by the publica- 
tion of the following works : 1 . ' Remarks on 
the Impolicy of repealing the Bank Restric- 
tion Bill/ 1 802. 2. ' Guineas, an unnecessary' 
and expensive Incumbrance on Commerce/ 
1802, 2nd edition 18a3. 3. ' A letter to the 
Right Hon. I»rd King in Defence of the 
Conduct of the Directors of the Banks of 
England and Ireland,' 1804. 4. * The Disad- 
vantage of the new Plan of Finance,* 1807. 
5. * Remarks on the new Doctrine concerning 
the supposed Depreciation of our Currency/ 
181 1 . His health was so seriously affected 
by the London winters, that at the close of 
1809 he retired from business and went to 
live at Penzance. There he became a partner 
in the Penzance Union Bank ; 8erve<l the 
office of mayor in 1816 ; aided Dr. Paris and 
Mr. Ashhurst Majendie to found the Geo- 
logical Society of Cornwall ; took an active 
share in promoting the Penzance Public 
Library, and furnished to Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard valuable evidence as to the pernicious 
efftfcts of the duties on salt. In 1821 he was 
electt^l a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature. He died at Alverton, Penzance, 
8 April 1827. He married, 26 Oct. 1794, 
Anne, the only child of Matthew Craige of 
Walsall, by whom he left a large family. 

[All Account of the Family of Boase (1876), 
pp. 4-8.] G. C. h. 

BOASE, HENRY SAMUEL, M.D. 

(1799-188^3), geologist, was the eldest son of 
Henry Boase [q. v.] of Madron — the parish 
in which Penzance is situated. He was born 
in Knight sbridge — his mother being Anne, 
tlu^ daughter of Matthew Craige — on 2 Sept. 
1799. Boase received his earliest education 
at the school kept in those days in Sloane 
Street bv the Messrs. AVatson. Ilt^ was 
removed in 1 81 4 to the grammar school at 
Tiverton, but showing at this time a fond- 
ness for chemistry — a science then rendered 
fashionable by the discoveries made by 
Humphry Davy — he was sent, in 1815, to 
Dublin, to pursue his studies under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edmund Davy, then professor of 
chemistry in the university of that city. 
After a few years Boase ])roceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and studied medicine in that univer- 
sity, being admitted to his M.D. degree in 
1821. His first independent start in life 
was made at Penzance, where he practised 
with considerabh* success as a nhysician for 
several years. Boase's scientific education 



rendered him a valuable member of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, of 
which he was secretary from 1822 to 1829, 
and he delivered occasional lectures on 
chemistr\' to the members. But he soon 
turned to geology, and undertook a thorough 
examination of the primary rocks of the in- 
teresting county of ComwalL In 1829 he 
began to collect specimens, and to study 
with considerable earnestness the geological 
phenomena of that important mineral di»^ 
trict. He pursued also at the same time a 
chemical investigation into the constitution 
of the older rocks, and of the metalliferous 
deposits which they enclose. This inquiry 
led him in 1836 to publish in Thompson*s 
• Records a description of an earth — smiilar 
to Donaria, obtained by Bergemann from 
the oryanite of Brevig in Norway — which 
has, however, been proved bv later investi- 
gations to be identical with i'horina. 

In 1832 Boase commenced, in the fourth 
volume of the * Transactions of the Cornwall 
Geological Society,' his 'Contributions to- 
wards a Knowledge of the Geology of Corn- 
wall,* and he contributed to Mr. Davies 
Gilbert's ' Parochial History of Cornwall ' 
succinct descriptions of the geology of each 
mrish in the county. In 1834 he pub- 
lished *A Treatise on Primary Geology' 
(London, 8vo ). 

The connection of his father with banking 
led Boase to become a partner in the Pen- 
zance Union Bank, which position he retained 
from 1823 to 1828. 

Desiring to associate with the active .•scien- 
tific world, Boase removed to Lcmdon, and 
resided in Burton Crescent during the years 

1837 and 1838. He did not secure the rt»- 
cognised position which he desired, but he 
was, on 4 Mav 1837, admitted a fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

Investigations into the chemistry of some 
tinctorial products and their application to 
textile fabrics brought Boase into familiar 
intercourse with some of the large bleaching 
and dyeing establisliments of Scotland. In 

1838 he removed from London to Dundee, 
and became managing partner in the firm of 
Tumbull Brothers of the Claverhouse Bleach- 
field. This establishment benefited by the 
application of Boase's chemical knowledge 
to the bleaching processes. The 1 7th of July 
1855 we find the date of a patent taken out 
by Boase for * improvements in the process 
of drj'ing organic substances.' He finally 
retired from business in 1871. 

In the intervals of an active life Boase 
found opnortunities for continuing his scien- 
tific stuuies, one of the results being the 
publication in 1860 of » Tlie Philosophy of 
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Nature, a Systematic Treatise of the Causes 
and Laws of Natural Phenomena * (London, 
rtvo). This work is certainly the result of 
lon^-continued and careful thought. It 
deals * with the relationship of the principal 
sciences, hoth concrete ana pure; it shows 
t hat whatever department of nature we make 
the object of our investigation, whether as 
to its outward appearance or as to its inner 
constitution, it will be found to have both a 
real and ideal side, and accordingly as we 
direct our attention to the one or the other, 
the knowledge obtained must relate either to 
forces or ideas^-that it must be resolved into 
either a ])hysical or a formal science/ There 
is a considerable amount of deductive power 
shown in this volimie, but the reasoning from 
the inductive facts is not always satisfactory. 
This work never attracted any special notice ; 
the neglect Ijeing evidently due, as Boase 
himself expresses it, to * the frequent anta- 
gonism of our opinions to those which more 
generally prevail.* He also published : * An 
Essay on Human Nature, London, 1865 
(8vo} ; * The Second Adam, the Seed of the 
Woman,' anon., London, 1876 (8vo) ; * A 
few Words on Evolution and Creation,' 
London, 1883 (8vo). 

In addition to the above we find that 
Boase contributed several memoirs andpa])ers 
to the * Transactions of the Cornwall Geolo- 
gical Society ' and to scientific journals, the 
following being the most important ; those 
omitted were chiefly devoted to the chemical 
examination of metallic and earthy minerals : 
1. * Obsenations on the Submersion of part 
of the Moimt's Bay, and on the Inundation 
of Marine Sand on the North Coast of Corn- 
wall,' * Cornwall Geol. Soc. Trans.' ii. 1822. 
'J. * On the Differences in the Annual State- 
ments of the quantity of Ilain falling in ad- 
jacent places, Thompson's *Ann. Phil.* iv. 
1822. :5. * Some Observations on the Allu- 
vial Fonuations of the Western part of Corn- 
wall,* * Cornwall Geol. Soc. Trans.' iii. 1827. 
4. * Contributions towards a Knowledge of 
the Geology of Cornwall' (1830), ibid. iv. 
1832. 0. *Note on Capros aper Ziic^., Zeus 
aper Linn., and a Tetrodon taken in Mount's 
Bay, Cornwall,' * Zoological Society Proceed- 
ings,' i. 1833. 6. * An Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Structure of Rocks,' * Philo- 
sophical Magazine/ vii. 1836. 7. * liemarks 
on Mr. Hopkins's " Researches on Physical 
Geology," ' ibid. ix. 1836 ; with [ Additional 
Remarks on these " Researches," 'ibid. x. 1837. 
H. * A Sketch of M. Faye's " Examen d'un 
M^moire de M. Plante sur la force repulsive 
et le milieu resistant," with a few remarks 
thereon,' ibid. xxi. 1861. 

Boase died after a short illness on 5 May 1 



1883, leaving a numerous family by his wife, 
Elizabeth \alentina, who died in 1876. 
This lady was the eldest daughter of William 
Stoddard. 

[TransactioDs of the Royal Cornwall Geolo- 
lo^ical Society ; Royal Society's Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers; lioase and Courtney's Bibl. 
Coroubieosis.] R. H-t. 

BOAST, JOHN. [See Bost.] 

BOATE. DE BOOT, BOOTIUS, or BO- 
TIUS, ARNOLD (1600 ?-l«o3 ?), Hebraist, 
was the son of Godefrid de Boot of Gorcom, 
Holland. Bom about 1600 he graduated at 
the university of Leyden, where he received 
the degree of doctor of medicine, and applied 
himseli assiduously to the study of Hebrew 
rabbinical writings. His labours in that 
direction were mainly in relation to ques- 
tions which had been raised concerning the 
various readings in the Hebrew text 01 the 
Bible, and the possibility of correcting them 
by the Septuagint. Boate's first work ap- 
pears to have been that produced in conjunc- 
tion with Francis Taylor, and published at 
Leyden in 1630 with the following title : 

* Examen Prsefationis Morini in Biblia Graeca 
de textus Ebraici corruptione et Graeci autho- 
ritate : cujus auctores Franciscus Taylor et 
AmoldusBootius.' The publication consisted 
of 226 pages, 12mo, and the preface was dated 
at Lonaon in October 1636. About this time 
Boate entered into correspondence with Pri- 
mate Ussher, then engaged on biblical and 
chronological works. At his instance Boato 
became a resident in Dubliji, where many 
Dutch merchants then carried on trade, and 
through Ussher's influence he soon acquired 
extensive medical practice. A treatise by 
Boate and his brother Gerard depreciatory 
of the Aristotelian philosophy was published 
at Dublin in 1641, with the following title: 

* Philosophia Naturalis reformata, id est Phi- 
losophise Aristotelicse accurata exaininatio ac 
soliaa confutatio et novro et verioris intro- 
ductio. Per Gerardum et Arnoldum Bootios, 
fratres Hollandos, medicinee doctores.' This 
volume of three hundred and eighty pages in 
small quarto was dedicated to Robert Syd- 
ney, earl of Leicester, then recently appointed 
to the viceroyalty of Ireland, and father of 
Algernon Syaney. Prefixed to the book were 
also dedicatory epistles to Primate Ussher 
and to the university of Leyden, of which the 
authors designatea themselves * quondam 
alumni.' A cert i ficate was also prefixed under 
date of 18 Jan. 1640-1, irom Edward Parr>% 
chaplain to the archbishop of Dublin, and 
subsequently bishop of Ossory. On Christ- 
mas day 1642 Boate was married at Dublin 
to Margaret, daughter of Thomas Dungan^ 
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justice of the common pleas in Ireland. She 
was at the time of her marriage in her seven- 
teenth year, and is described as of great 
beauty, and endowed with rare abilities, vir- 
tues, and accomplishments. In addition to 
his * ample and flourishing practice ' at Dub- 
lin Boate was engaged as physician-general 
of the English forces in Ireland, large num- 
bers of which were then employed there 
against the Irish confederates. An interest- 
ing medical work by Boate — ' Observationes 
medicffi de affectibus a veteribus omissis' 
y2mo) — appeared in 1649 (cf. Haller's 
JSibl. Med.) Boate quitted Ireland in May 
1644, and in that year published in quarto 
at London a treatise witn the following title 
on the Hebrew text of the Old Testament : 
* Animadversiones sacrse ad textum Hebrai- 
-cum Veteris Testamenti: in quibus loci 
multi difficiles hactenus non satis intellecti 
vulgo, multseque phrases obscuriores ac vo- 
cabula parum adhuc percepta explicantur. 
. . . AuctoreAmoldoBootio,M.D. Boate*s 
work was severely criticised by the erudite 
Louis Capel, professor at the protestant 
university at Saumur, whose treatise, en- 
titled 'Arcanum Punctuationis revelatum,' 
published in 1624, was regarded as an as- 
sault on the integrity of the Hebrew text 
of the Bible, Boate fixed his residence at 
Paris, and maintained correspondence with 
Ussher, who acknowledged nis obligations 
to him for valuable aid and for information 
in connection with continental manuscripts, 
and with the works of erudition in progress 
abroad. A reply to criticisms by Louis Capel 
was published by Boate at Paris in 1650, ad- 
dressed to Ussher, and entitled * De Textus 
Hebraici Veteris Testamenti certitudine et 
authoritate contra Ludovici Capelli criticam 
Epistola Amoldi Bootii ad reverendissimum 
Jacobum Usserium archiepiscopum Arma- 
chanum.' To this publication were appended 
a letter dated August 1650, from Ussher to 
Boate, and an appendix addressed by the 
latter to Biixtorf. Boate*s wife died in her 
twenty-fifth year at Paris in April 1651. As 
a memorial of her virtues and of his attach- 
ment to her he published there in the same 
year in lOnglish ' The Character of a Trulie 
Vertuous and Pious Woman, as it hath been 
acted by Mistris Margaret Dungan (wife to 
Doctor Arnold Boate) in the constant course 
of her whole life.' This small volume, ap- 
parently unknown to bibliographers, was in- 
scribed to Thomas Syderserf, the deprived 
bishop of Galloway, who contributed to it a 
Latin elegy on the deceased lady. Boat^'s 
views as to the Hebrew text 01 the Bible 
were vindicated by Ussher in a Latin letter 
addressed by him to Capel in 1052. In that 



year we find Boate in communicfttion with 
Samuel Hartlib in reference to the publica- 
tion of * Ireland's Naturall History ' — a work 
TOepared by Boate's brother Gerard [q. v.] 
The last printed work of Boate appears to 
have been a quarto volume of two hundred 
and forty pages, issued at Paris in 1658, with 
the following title : * Amoldi Bootii Vindi- 
ciffi seu apodixis apolo^tica pro Hebraica 
veritate contra duos notissimos et infensissi- 
mos ejus hostes, Johannem Morinum et Lu- 
dovicum Capellum.' Prefixed i» a dedication, 
dated Paris, 6 May 1663, to Gisbert Voet, an 
eminent protestant theologian, professor of 
Hebrew in the university of Utrecht. The 
date of Boate's death has not been ascertained. 

[Parr's Life of James Ussher, London, 1686 ; 
Works of Ussher, Dublin, 1848 ; Epistola Jacobi 
Usscrii Armachani ad Ludovicum Capellum de 
Tarinntibns textus Hebraici lectionibns, London, 
1652, 1658; Bibliotheca Belgica, cnra J. F. Fop- 
pens, Bruxelles, 1 739 ; History of City of Dublin, 
1854; Hist, of Irish Confederation and War in 
Ireland, 1641-43, Dublin, 1882.] J. T. G. 

BOATK DE BOOT, BOOTIUS, or 
BOTIUS, GERARD (1604-1 660), physician, 
brother of Arnold Boate [q. v.j, was bom at 
Gorcum, Holland, in 1604. He entered the 
imiversity of Ley den as a medical student 
21 .Tune 1028, and graduated there a$ doctor 
of medicine 3 July 1628. In 1630 he pub- 
lished a book styled * Horae Jucundae.* Boate 
settled in London, was employed as phy- 
sician to the king, and, in conjunction with 
his brother Arnold, produced tlie treatise on 
philosophy, already mentioned as published 
in 1641. He became a contributor to the 
fund under the English act of parliament of 
1(>42, which admitted the Dutch to subscribe 
money for the reduction of the Irish, to be 
subse(]^uentlv repaid by grant of forfeited 
, lands m Ireland. With a view to augment- 
ing the interest of ' adventurers ' for Irish 
lands, he undertook the compilation of a work 
to supply information on the profits to be 
derived from the various productions of that 
country. Boate had never visited Ireland, 
but materials for his work were furnished 
by his brother Arnold and by some of the 
English who had been ejected from Irish 
lands sometime occupied by them. Boate 
commenced the * Natural History ' early in 
1045 and completed it within the year,' but 
its publication was deferred. He y^s ad- 
mitted a licentiate of the Collegfe of Physi- 
cians 6 Nov. 1(U(5. In April 1649 theV 
pointment of Boate as doctor to the hospital 
' at Dublin was referred by the council of 
'. state at London to Oliver Cromwell, who in 
the preceding month had been appointed 
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commander-in-chief for Ireland. The trea- | author of a defective and inaccurate notice 
8urer-at-war in the following September paid of Boate in the 'Grand Dictionnaire ' of 
Boate fifty pounds * on account of his enter- Moreri, observed : * 11 y a peu d'ouvrages 
tainment as physician for Ireland/ Boate mieux ex6cut6s dans ce genre. H serait h 
arrived in Ireland at the latter end of 1649, souhaiter que nous eussions une histoire 
while Cromwell was in command there, but dress^o surlememeplan detous les pays du 
he survived only a short time. He died in monde, an moins de ceux de I'Europe.' In 
January 1649-60. repayment of Gerard Boate's contributions 

Boate's papers and his ' Natural History * in money above mentioned, his relict, Kathe- 
left behind iiim in London came into the rine Boate, obtained, under certificate dated 
hands of Milton*8 friend, Samuel Hartlib, a ' 16 Nov. 1667, upwards of one thousand acres 
Pole, resident in England. "With the assent of land in Tipperary. 

of Arnold Boate, then at Paris, the * Natural A quarto edition of the * Natural History' 
History ' was published at London in 1652 by Boate was published at Dublin in 1726, 
by Hartlib, with a dedication to Oliver . and reissued tiiere in 1755, It was again 
Cromwell and to Charles Fleetwood, com- ] published in the first volume of a 'Collection 
mander-in-chief in Ireland. It bore the of Tracts and Treatises illustrative of the 
title: * Ireland's Naturall History. Being a Natural History, Antiquities, and Political 
true and ample description of its situation, and Social State of Ireland,' 8vo, Dublin, 
greatness, shape, and nature ; of its hills, 1860. No edition of Boate*s ' Natural His- 
woods, heaths, bogs; of its fruit full parts tory'has hitherto been published with an- 
and profitable grounds, with the severall notations or additions. 

wavs of manuring and improving the same ; \ [Bibliotheca Belgiai, cura I. R Foppons, 1 739 ; 
with Its heads or promontories, harbours. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Lon- 
roades, and bayes ; of its springs and foun- don, 1857; Munk's Collo^-e of Physicians, i. 243 ; 
taines, brookes, rivers, loghs; of its metalls, Ashlmmham MSS., Royal Irish Academy, Dub- 
mineralls, freestone, marble, sea-coal, turf, lin, H. iv. 2; MS. Records of Proceedings under 
and other things that are taken out of the Act of Setlenient, Public Record Office, Ireland ; 
ground. And lastly of the nature and tem- Le Grand Dictionnaire historique, par Louis 
perature of its air and season, and what Moreri. Paris, 1759, tome ii. p. 78.1 J. T. G. 
diseases it is free from or subject unto. 

Conducing to the advancement of naviga- BOBART or BOBERT, JACOB ri599- 
tion, husbandry, and other profitable arts 1680), the elder, botanist, was bom at Bruns- 
and professions. Written by Gerard Boate, wick in 1599, and in 1632 was ap])ointed su- 
late Doctor of Physick to the Stat« in Ire- perintendent of the Oxford Physic Garden on 
land, and now i)ublished by Samuel Hartlib, its foundation by the Earl of Danby in that 
Esq., for the common gooid of Ireland, and year. In 1648 he ])ublished an anonymous 
more especially for the benefit of the Ad- ; catalogue, in alphabetical order, of sixteen 
venturers and Planters there.' In his dedi- hundred plants then under his care (' Cata- 
cation to Cromwell and Fleetwood, Hartlib 1 logus plantarum horti medici Oxoniensis, scil. 
observed : * I lookt also somewhat upon the ! Latino-Anglicus et Anglico-Latinus ') : this 
hopefull appearance of replanting Ireland . was revised in I608 in conjunction with his 
shortly, not only by the adventurers, but | son [see Bobart, Jacob, the younger], Dr. 
happily by the calling in of exiled Bohemians Philfp Stephens, and William Brown. Very 
and other Protestants also, and ha])pily by little seems to be known of his life, save a few 
the invitation of some well affected out of ! stray hints, such as Granger's statement that 
the Low Countries, which to advance are ' on rejoicing days he used to have his beard 
thoughts suitable to your noble genius, and tagged with silver,' and that a goat followed 
to further the settlement thereof, the Natural him instead of a dog. He died on 4 Feb. 
History of that countrie will not be unfit, 1679-80 at the garden house, and was buried 
but very subservient.' The * Natural His- in the churchyard of St. Peter in the East, 
tory ' is divided into twenty-four chapters, where there is a tablet to his memory. His 
In a letter, dated Paris, 10 Aug., prefixed will was dated 2 Nov. 1677, and was proved 
to the volume and addressed to Hartlib, at the Oxford registry ; in it he desired to be 
Arnold Boate stated that his brother had con- buried near his dear wife Mary. He left 
templated three more books on the plants, houses to his sons Jacob and Tilleman for 
* livmg creatures,' and natives of Ireland re- , Tillemant), and mentions a deceased son Jo- 
spectively. ' seph ; he left- legacies also to six daughters, 
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piece to * Vert iim mis/ a poem addressed to 
his son, and another in the * Oxford Almanac * 
for 1719. 

[Bobart's (H. T.) Biograph. Sketch (privately 
printwl). 1884 ; Wood's Fasti (Bliss) ; Palteiiey's 
Sketches, i. 165(1790); Granger's Biog. Hist.Eng^ 
land, i. 88-9 (1775).] B. D. J. 

BOBART, JACOB (1041-1719), the 
voiinger, botanist, the younger son of Jacob 
bobart (1599-1080), was bom at Oxford 
2 Aug. I(i41, succeeded his father as sujwr- 
intendent of the Physic Garden, and on the 
death of Dr. Morison in 108;^ lectured as 
botanical j^rofessor. In 1099 he brought out 
the third part of Morison's * Ilistoria Planta- 
rum,' the second having been issued during 
the writer's life in 1(580, whilst the first 
was never printed. In Gray's * Notes on 
Hudibras' occurs the following: * Mr. Jacob 
Bobart, botany professor of Oxford, did about 
forty years ago (in 1704) find a dead rat in 
the Phvsic Garden, which he made to re- 
semble the common picture of dragons by 
altering its head and tail, and thrusting in 
taper sharp sticks, which distended the skin 
on each side till it mimicked wings. lie 
let it dry* as hard as jK)88ible. The learned 
immediately pronounced it a dragon, and 
one of them sent an accurate description of 
it to Dr. Magliabecchi, librarian to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Several fine copies of 
vei*se8 weiv wrote upon so rart» a subject ; but 
at last Mr. Bobart owned the cheat. How- 
ever, it was looked U]K)n as a master|)iece of 
art, and us such de])<)sited in the museum or 
anatomv school at Oxford.' 

Whilst he held this a])jK>intnient he formed 
a hortus siccus according to the fashion of the 
times in twelve vols, folio, which is kept at 
the garden. He vainly tried for the ])ost of 
curator to the A]>otli(»caries' Ciarden at Chelsea 
in 1()92. Consul William Sherard, who after- 
wards left his library and an endowment to 
the Oxford Ganh-n, ^^'rote in July 1719 tliat 
Vice-chancellor Slii])pen had com|H'lled Bo- 
bart, 'my old master, who was then in weak 
health, to resign the office of botanic prof(»ssor, 
Dr. E. Sandys receiving the post. He says: 
*I am sur|)risfMl the vice-chancellor hath 
obliged Mr. Bobart to resign his place . . . 
they ought to have let him s]M>nd the short 
remainder of his t inie in t he garden.' lie died | 
#»n 28 Dec. 1719, and was buried two days 
later. 1 

Among the Slierardian letters in the li- 
brarv of the Koval Societv an* fourteen from ' 
IV)bart to the consul, aiul in the * Sloane MS.,' i 
No. .*J.'U3, in the British Museum, are many j 
of Bi>bart's m«»moranda of considerable gar- 
dening interest . A n interleaved copy of Bau- 



hin's * Pinax,' with copious annotations by 
Bobart, is in the botanical departinent of the 
Natural History Museum at Cromwell Road, 
and an interleaved copy of the * Oxford Gar- 
den Catalogue,' in the possession of the writer, 
has a few additions in same hand\inriting. 
The genus Bobartia was named in honour of 
the two Bobarts by Linnaeus in the * Amoeni- 
tates AoodemicsB.' 

[Bobart's (H. T.) Biog. Sketch (privately 
printed), 1884, with a bibliography; Pultenoy's 
Sketches, i. 166,311-12 (1790) : Nicholss Bla-*- 
trjitions, i. 341 (the footnote confounds the father 
and son), 3o3. 354, 359 (1817); Richardson's 
Correspondenct*. 162 ; Granger's Biog. Hist. Eng- 
land, 2n*ed. i. 89, note (1775).] B. D. J. 

BOBBIN, TIM. [See Collier, John.] 

BOCFELD, ADAM ( /?. 1360), a Fran- 
cii^can writer on Aristotle, who appears to 
have flourished between 1340 and 1^^80, wrote 
commentaries on the books of Aristotle, de 
Topicis, de Cielo et Mundo, de Gleneratioue et 
Corruptione, de Meteoribus, and on the Me- 
taphysics. Manuscripts of all these, save the 
last, were in the possession of Luke Wadding. 

[Wadding's Script. Ord.Min. fo. 1 : Sljaralea's 
Snpplenientum ad Scriptores, fo. 1 ; TannerV 
Bil.l. Brit. 137.] 

BOCETER, BOUCHER, or BUTCHER, 

JOAN {d. 1650), anabaptist martyr, some- 
times called JoAX of Kext and Joan Ksxl, 
seems to have first come into notice about 
1540 as * a great dispenser of TindaFs New 
Testament* to the ladies of Henry VHl's 
court. She was a * great reader of scrip- 
ture,* and found a sympathetic friend m 
Anne Askew [q. v.], who was burnt for 
heresy in 1546. Before 1543 she had adopted 
opinions about the incarnation which con- 
flicted with the contemporarj' notions of 
both catholic and protestant orthodoxy, and 
she was charged with heresy before Dr. 
Leigh, the commissary of Archbishop Cran- 
mer. Articles drawn up in 154^^ by the arch- 
bishop's enemies against Dr. Leigh charge 
him with displaying illegal clemency towards 
her, but Str^-pe asserts that Henri* VHl 
himself interfered to stop proceedingfsagainst 
her at this time {Memorials of Cixtnmer, 
1848, i. 257). In 1548 Joan was again in 
trouble and with fatal result. She was 
examined before Archbishop Cranmer, Sir 
Thomas Smith, Hugh Latimer, and other 
divines, and she insisted that Christ did not 
* take flesh of the Virgin.* According to 
Latimer, she said that * our Saviour had a 
phantasticall body * (Latimer, JforAar, Par- 
ker Soc, ii. 114). Sentence of excommuni- 
cation was passed on her, and was read by 
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the archbishop in St. Mary's chapel of St. 
PauFs Cathedral on 12 April 1649. On 
80 April Cranmer sent a detailed account of 
Joan's heresy and of his proceedings against 
her to the king, Edward VI, and at the same 
time handed her over to the privy council 
for punishment. She was kept in prison for 
a year, and was there visited by Roger Hut- 
chinson, Lever, Whitehead, Latimer, and 
other protestant clergymen, but they failed 
to induce her to change her opinions. For 
a time she was detained by Lord-chancellor 
llich in his own residence, York House, * where 
my lord of Canterbury and Bishop liidley re- 
sorted almost daily to her. But she was so 
high in spirit that they could do nothing ' 
{I'OXE, Acts and Monuments^ 1847, vii. 631). 
On 27 April 1550 Lord-chancellor Rich, in 
accordance with an order of the council, is- 
sued a writ to the sheriff of London to bum 
her. On "2 May following Joan was burned 
at Smithfield. Dr. Scory, afterwards bishop 
of Rochester, * preached at her death,* and 
was reviled by Joan as a lying rogue. 

Foxe in his * Acts and Monuments ' (ed. 
Townsend, 1847, v. (599), following Sir John 
Hay ward's * Life of Edward VI,' asserts that 
Cranmer was solely responsible for Joan's 
death, and that he obtained the king's signa- 
ture to the order for her execution by some- 
thing like coercion. It has been pointed 
out, however, that in Edward VI's private 
diary, printed from the * Cottonian MS.* 
rXero C. x) in Burnet's * Reformation ' (ed. 
Pocock, vol. ii.), the king notes the fact of 
Joan's execution without comment: that 
Joan was burned under a "WTit issued by the 
lord chancellor to the sheriff of London, in 
accordance with a resolution drawn up by 
those members of the council who were 
present at the meeting of 27 April 1550 ; 
and that neither the king nor the archbishop 
attended that meeting. Burnet {Refonna- 
fiofif ed. Pocock, ii. 202) rightly condemns 
the policy that led the protestant reformers 
to bum Joan, a supporter of their own party, 
and adds : * The woman's carriage made her 
be looked on as a frantic person fitter for 
Bedlam than a stake.' Edmund Becke [q. v.1 
took at the time another view, and publishea 
immediately after Joan's death * A brefe Con- 
futacioun of this Anabaptist icall Opinion . . . 
For the maintenaunce wnerof Jhone Boucher 
. . . most obstinately suffered,' mdl. (reprinted 
in J. P. Collier's * Illustrations of Early Eng- 
lish Literature,' 1864, vol. ii.) 

[Cninmer's report of the heresy and excom- 
munication of Joiin made to the privy council 
(30 April 1549) is printed from hi« register in 
Strj'pe's Memorials of Cranmer, 1848, ii. 488-92, 
in Wilkins's Concilia, iv. 43, and in Burnet's 



Reformation, ed. Pocock, v. 246-9. See also 
Strype's Memorials, 11. i. 335 et seq. ; Roger 
Hutchinson's Works (Parker Society), 145-7; 
Fabyan's Chronicle, 1559, fol. 555 ; Stow's 
Chronicle, 1616, p. 604; Fronde's History, iv. 
407, 526; Lingard's History, v. 159; and espe- 
cially the notes on Strype's Cranmer (1848), ii. 
97-100. Other authorities are mentioned in the 
text.] S. L. L. 

BOCK, EBERIIARDT OTTO GEORGE 
VON (d, 1814), baron, a major-general in the 
British army, was descenaed from an old 
military family, and ent/cred the Hanoverian 
cavalry about the year 1781. Ilis name 
appears as a premier-lieut«nant in the 0th 
Hanoverian dragoons in 1789, and as ritt- 
meister ("captain) in 1800. On the dissolu- 
tion of tlie Hanoverian army after the con- 
vention of Lauenburg, Bock was one of the 
officers who came to England, where he raised 
four troops of heavv cavalry, which became 
the 1st dragoons, living's German legion, of 
which he was gazetted colonel 21 April 1804. 
The regiment was formed at AVeymouth, 
and was a particular favourite of George III. 
Bock served at its head in the expedition to 
Hanover in 1805; also in Ireland, whither 
it was sent after its return home. From 
Ireland Bock, who had attained the rank of 
major-general in 1810, proceeded to the Pe- 
ninsula in 1811 in command of a brigade 
composed of the two heavy cavalrj- regi- 
ments of the legion, with which he made 
the subseauent campaigns in Spain and the 
south of 1' ranee in 1812-13. The steadiness 
and gallantry of Bock's heavy Germans often 
won approval, particularly on 23 July 1812, 
the day after the victory at Salamanca, when 
in a charge, which by the enemy's own ad- 
mission was the most brilliant cavalrv aftair 
that occiured during the whole war, they 
attacked, broke, and made ])ri8oner8 three 
entire battalions of French infant rv. AVith 
one of his sons. Captain L. von Bock, and 
some other officers. Bock was lost in the 
Bellona transport, on the Tulbest rocks, on 
21 Jan. 1814, on a voyage from Passages to 
England. His body was washed on shore 
at the little Breton village of Pleubian 
(arrondissement of Paimpolj, where it was 
recognised and interred. 

[Gro8s-Britt. u. Braiinschw.-LunenburgStaats- 
Kalendar. 1780-1803 ; Beaniish's Hist. German 
Lepion (1832-7) ; Foy's Histoiro de la Guerre do 
la Peninsule, i. 290 ; Alison's Hist. of EurojH*, x. 
367-8]. H. M. C. 

BOOKING, EDWARD (d. 1534), l^ne- 
dictine, was the leading 8up|>orter of Eliza- 
beth Barton, the nun of Kent [q. v.] He 
probably belonged to the family of Bocking 
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?*^ttled at A«h Bocking, SufFolk, some mem- powerful and baneful influence that Bocking 
bers of which held property at Longham, exerted over the novices in the priory of 
Norfolk, in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- Christ Church, Canterbury (Craxmer, Let- 
turies (Carthew, Hundred of Launditch, pt. ters, Parker ScKiiety, 271). Sir Richard Mo- 
ii. 422^). A John Bocking was one of Sir rison very fiercely attacks Bocking, whom 
John Fastolf 8 clerks ; he is repeatedly men- he misnames Joannes, in his * Apomaxis 
tioned in the * Paston Tetters,' and much of Calumniarum . . . quibui) Joannes Codeiu 
his correspondence is printed there. He died . . . Henrici Octavi . . . famam impetere . . • 
in 1478, when Sir William Bocking, his studuit,' 1538, ff. 74-5. 
brother administered his effects {Paston Let- [Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Wood's Fasti CBiJml i. 
ters^d. Gairdner. ui. 228). A Nicholas 36.47; Oxf. Univ. Reg. (Oxf. Hist. Soi.).L M; 
Bocking was also in Sir John i^astolfs ser- and the authorities quoted under Euzabrx 
vice. Edward BockingproceededB.D. at Ox- Babtox.] S. L. L. 

ford on 16 June 1513 and D.D. in June 1518. ' 

He is stated to have been educated at Can- ' BOCKING, RALPH (d, 1270), Dominic 
terbury College, Oxford, which was afterwards can, is stated to have been a native of Chi- 
absorbed in Christ Church, and (before 1513) ^ Chester. He was the private confessor of 
was appointed warden there. About 1 526 he Richard Wych, who held the see of Chichester 
had retired from Oxford to the Benedictine from 1245 till his death in 1253. Ralph lived 
priorv, Christ Church, Canterbury. In that \ for many years on very intimate terms with the 
veariie (with a brother-monk, AVilliam Had- bishop, and on the latter's canonisation, early 
ley) was sent by his prior, Thomas Gold well, ' in 1262, was requested by Isabel, countess (if 
to Addington, Kent, to report on the alleged Arundel, and Robert de Kilwardby (chief of 
divine revelations of Elizabeth Barton, a the Dominican order in England, and after- 



maidservant of the village, who was popularly 
believed to be inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
He fulfilled his mission dishonestly. He 



wards archbishop of Canterbury) to write 
St. Richard's life. Ralph readily performed 
the task, and dedicated it to the Ladv IsabeL 



found the girl recovering from an hysterical | His style is declamatory ; but he utilises 
disorder ; but he induced her — and for some ' much information derived from the bishop. 



years with complete success — to feign her ma- 
nifestations, and to declare herself an emissary 
from the Virgin, sent to overthrow the Luthe- 
rans, and(Hubsequentlv) to prevent the divorce 



and he describes much that he himself wit- 



nessed. A thirteenth-century manuscript of 
the life is in the British Museum (MS, Shaniy 

, . , , . 1772, if. 25-70). It was printed in the Bol- 

of Queen Catherine, tn 1527 Bocking caused i landists' * Acta Sanctorum,* 1675, under 
Elizabeth to be removed to the priory of St. '^ April. A popular abridgment of Ralph's 
Sepulchre's, Canterbury, and informed Arch- life by John Elmer, manuscripts of which 
bishop Warhiim that *ji voice had spoken in are extant in the British Museum (MS. Cot- 
her in one of her trances, that it was the ton, Tib. E, 1), in the Bodleian (MS. Tanner, 
pleasureof God that he should be her ghostly 15), and at York, is printed in Capgrave*8 
father.' About the same time he caused a *Nova Legenda Anglife,*fol. 269 b, Bale'at* 
collection of the nun's oracles, drawn up under tributes to Ralph a series of sermons, but of 
his direction, to be widely circulated in manu- them nothing is now known, 
script. He continued in P:iizabeth's service [Hardy's Descriptive Catalogue, iii. 136-8,179; 
for nearly six years, and led her to follow his Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Bollandists' Acta Sancto- 
example of railing and jesting * like a frantic rum, Aprilis, i. 282-318.] S. L. L. 

person against the kings grace, his purposed 

marriage, against his acts of parliament, and BOCKMAN, R. (Jl. 1750), portrait 
against the maintenance of neresies within I painter and mezzotint engraver, the initial of 
this realm.' A few months after Henry VHI's whose christian name is given by Fiissli as C. 
marriage with Anne Bolevn (28 May 1533), or G., was known as an artist in Amsterdam, 
the nun's continued denunciations of the > whence he appears to have come first to Eng^ 
king's conduct led Cromwell to arrest her 1 land. He worked in this country in the early 
on a charge of treason. On 25 Sept. Bocking | part of the eighteenth century. He painted 
and her other associates shared her fate. ; several portraits of the Duke of Cumberland, 
Bocking soon confessed to the imposture, and | and a life-size half-length of Admiral Russell, 
he, with six others, was hanged at Tyburn which is in the hospital at Greenwich. He 
on 20 A])ril 1534, in accordance with the j copied after Kneller, and engraved portraits 
terms of the act of attainder drawn up in mezzotint after Vandvck, Vanloo, Dahl, 



against all the nun's immediate supporters in 
the previous January. Cranmer, writing to 
Henry VIU, 13 Dec. 1533, described the 



Worsdale, and others, fte painted and cu- 
rved (1743) a picture of* St. Dunstan hold- 
ing the Devil by the nose with the tongs.' His 
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-widow applied for relief to the Society of Ar- 
tist* in 1769. Heinecken mentions amon^t 
his portraits those of * Thomas Chubb the 



of William de Bocland, confirmed to the mo- 
nastery of Walden the grant of the advowson 
of Essenham vicarage in the archdeaconry of 



Deist/of'Thomas Holies, duke of Newcastle/ Colchester (Nbwcoxtbt, ii. 245). 



of ' Charles, Lord Talbot,' and of * William 
Walker.' 

[Heinecken's Dictionnaire des Artistes, 1789 ; 
Piissli's Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1806; 
Bedgrave's Diet, of Artists, 1878.] E. R. 

BOCLAND, GEOFFREY db (Jl. 1195- 



[Foss's Lives of the Judges ; Dugdale's Origines 
Juridiciales, 42 ; LeNeve, 219 ; Maitland's Lon- 
don, 767 ; Rot. de Liberat. 2 John, 8, De obLatis, 
2 John, 89 ; Chart 2 John, 99.] J. A. H. 

BOCLAND, HUGH db, or HUGH op 
BUCBLLAND (d. 1119.^), sheriflf of Berk- 



1224), justice, was both a lawyer and a church- shire and several other counties, received his 
man. He was a justiciar in tie years 1195-7, surname from the manor of Buckland, near 
1201-4, and 1218, in all which years fines were j Faringdon, of which he was tenant under the 
levied before him on the feast of St. Margaret monastery of Abingdon. Before the death 
at Westminster. As early as the beginning of of William Rufus he was already sheriff of 



John's reign he was connected with the ex- 
chequer, and as late as 1220 he was a justice 



Berkshire, and he is stated in the Abingdon 
history to have been one of the persons who 



itinerant in the county of Hereford. BLis ec- profited by the unjust transactions of Mod- 
clesiastical career begins in 1200, when he | bert, whom the king appointed to administer 
was archdeacon of Norfolk (not Norwich, as j the affairs of the monastery in the interest of 
Blohefleld, Norwich, i. 642). Between 1200 the royal revenues, during the period when 
and 1216 the churches of Tenham and Page- ' the office of abbot was vacant. He was or- 
ham were granted him, and in the latter ^ear, ' dered by Henry I to restore to the abbey the 
25 March, he is found dean of St. MartinV | possessions which he had in this manner 
le-Grand, preferment which he obtained from | wrongfully obtained. Notwithstanding this, 
the crown. He was concerned in the revolt the Abingdon historian gives Hugh a high 
of the barons in 1216, and twice in the year ' character for uprightness and wisdom. The 
time and a safe-conduct were given him to ' game authority states that he was held in 
appear before the king. In this year also his j great esteem by Henrv I, and that he was 
manor of Tacheworth in Herefordshire was ; sheriff of eight counties. Six of these the 
forfeited and granted to Nicholas de Jelland. evidence of charters enables us to identify, 
On Henry Ilrs accession he was restored to viz. Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
his judicial position, and in 1 224 he was still Buckinghamshire, Essex, and Middlesex. It 
alive. In tnat year a claim was made against , is sometimes stated that Hugh de Bocland 
him by the archdeacon of Colchester for New- ; was justiciar of England, but this assertion 

Sort, an important portion of his deanery, and is extremely questionable. It is true that he 
e obtained a prohibition by writ against the is so described in the copy of Henry I*s 
archdeacon. Shortly before there had also \ charter of liberties, which Matthew Faris 
been a dispute as to a vicarage in Colchester quotes as having been read to the barons in 
archdeaconry, that of Wytham, between Boo- . 1213 ; but in the obviously more accurate 
land and the canons of St. Martin's. The dean 1 copy of this charter given by the same his- 
at last resiraed whatever riffht he had to , torian under the date 1100, the designation 
Eustace deFauconbergh, bishop of London, j of justiciar is w^anting. The Abingdon 
•who granted it to the canons of St. Martin's, , chronicle also speaks of Hugh as Musticiarius 
ordaining a perpetual vicarage there ; and the ' publicarum compellationimi ; ' the precise 
grant was confirmed in 1222 under the seals of import of this expression, however, is not 
the bishop, dean, and chapter of St. Paul's, and | clear. The statement in Foss's * Lives of the 
dean and canons of St. Martin's (Newcourt, Judges' that he was canon of St. Paul's is 
Hepert. ii. 675). But by February 1231 he , probably erroneous, although his name occurs 
was dead, and had been succeeded oy Walter ! (without date or reference to any authority) 
de Maitland as de^n of St. Martin's. Mait- ; in the list of prebendaries of Harleston in 

urt's * Repertorium,' i. 151. He wit>- 



land wasappointed 14 Sept. 1 225(Newcoubt). Newcourt . __^ 

An elder brother of his, William de Bocland, ' nessed a St. Albans charter dated 1116, and 
married a daughter of one Geofirey de Say, i also another charter of the same abbey, w^hich 
and sister-in-law of G^eoffTey FitzPeter, and j Mr. Luard assigns, apparently on good 
on the latter's death in 1214 Geoffrey de Boc- j grounds, to the year 1119. As we find from 



land was ordered to sell to the king, at the 
market price, the com and stock on Fitz 

Peter's estate at Berkhampstead. About the , 

middle of the fourteenth century Maud, widow J Hugh de Bocland died in 1119. 

TOT., v. 



the Abingdon history that William de Boche- 
lande ^presumably a son of Hugh) waa sheriff 
of Berkshire in 1120, it may be inferred that 
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Another Hugh de Bocland, who may have 
been a grandson of the subject of this article, 
wa« sheriff of Berkshire from 1170 to 1176, 
and was one of the itinerant justices in 1173 
and 1174. 

[Chron. Men. Abingdon, ed. Stevenson, ii. 5, 
43, 117, IdO; Matt. IWis, Chron. Maj. ed. 



He also painted in Scotland^ Yorkshire, and 
other parts of England, but the sulgecta of 
most of hispictures are in the districts already 
named. He was never on the continent. 
Boddington preserved such a ^peneral level 
of passable merit that no one picture can be 
selected as excelling in a remarkable degree. 
Luard, ii. 116, 552, vi. 37 ; Rymer's Fcedera. ed. He is not represented in any of the public 
1816, i. 9, 10, 12; Foss's Lives of the Judges^ galleries, nor — except one or two as wood- 
i. 107, 219.] H. B. ; cuts in the 'Illustrated London News'— 

j have any of his works been engravedL He 
BODDINGTON, HENRY JOHN (1811- ' has perhaps more affinity with ConsUble than 
1865), artist, the second son of Edward Wil- with any other of the leaders of our landsc^ 
liams and his wife Anne, nSe Hildebrand, | art. His paintings are mostly taken from 
was bom in London, of a very large family quiet Engbsh country life. "Eie was a very 
of artists. His paternal grandfather, EdwariSl i rapid sketcher. 

Williams, an engraver, married a sister of , Boddington was of a humorous, amiable, 
James Ward, R.A., the animal painter, and [ and manly character. After suffering for 
hence he was related to George Morland, i several years from a progressive disease of 
R.A., and H. B. Chalon, who married other the brain, he died at his house at Banies 
sisters of James Ward, and to John Jackson, | 11 April 1866. His only child, Edwin 
R.A., who married that artist's daughter. ; Boddington, and several of his nephews are 
A son of this engraver, also named Edward painters, and carry on the family tradition 
Williams, who, after a brief period of appren- to another generation. 

ticeship to a carver and gilder established [information from Mr. H. 8. Percy; Our 
himself as an artist, was the father of seven Living Painters (London. 1869); Radrnfe's 
sons, who all became landscape painters. To , Diet, of Artists of the English SchoolJ 
avoid confusion with their relatives and other W. H-a, 

artists of the same name, the second, fifth, 

and sixth of these sons took the names of , BODE, JOHN ERNEST (1816-1874), 
(Henry John) Boddington, ^Arthur) Gilbert, , divine, was bom in 1816. His father was 
and (Sidney) Percy respectively. i William Bode, of the post office ; his mother 

Boddinirton was tramed in no school ;, was Mair, only daughter of the Rev. T.Uoyd, 
what teaching he had he received from his i of Peterly House, Oxon. He was educated 
father, in whose studio he worked from child- ] at Eton and the CJharterhouse, 1830-4, where 
liood. In 1832, when just of age, he married i he became a scholar on the foundation. 
Clara Boddington, whose name he adopted. I From the Charterhouse he proceeded to 
After a few years of great poverty and | Christ Church, Oxford, and was the first to 
struggle he became a very prosperous artist. , gain, in 1835, the Hertford scholarship, in- 
He lived first at Pentonville, removed thence ; stituted the year before. He took his B A. 
to Fulham, thence to Hammersmith, and I degree in 1837, when he was first class in 
finally in 1854 to Barnes. His earliest pic- { classics, and his M.A. in 1840. He became a 
tures were studied from the scenery of Surrey student and a tutor of his college, 1841-7, of 
and the banks of the Thames. Work of his | which he was appointed censor in 1844, and 
was first exhibited at the Royal Academy in I acted as one of the public examiners in clas- 
1837, and from 1839 onwards one or two sics for the years 1846-1848. He was ordained 
pictures by him were exhibited there every ' deacon in 1841, and priest in 1843. In 1847 
VHiir until his death and four years after it. i he was presented by his college to the rectoiy 
I'he rof)m8 of the Society of British Artists , of Westwell, Oxfordshire ; and on 22 July 
in Suffolk Street, however, received the • in the same year was married to Miss Hester 
greater number of his productions. His '. Charlotte Lodge, of St. Nicholas, Guildford, 
name appears for the first time in the cata- In 1848 Bode was appointed one of the select 
lojfue for 1837. In 1842 he became a mem- preachers in the university, and on 12 Dec. 
ber of the society, and afterwards exhibited ' 1850, being Founder's Day, preached a sermon 
there an average of ten pictures every year ' at the Charterhouse Chapel, which was after- 
until his death. In 1843 he visited iJevon- ^ wards published as *(nir Schoolboy Days 
shire, staying at Ashburton ; in 1846 the viewed through the Glass of Religion,* 8vo, 
English fakes; and in 1847, for the first London, 1850. In 1855 he preached the Bamp- 
time, North Wales, which, especially the , ton Lectures before the university of Oxford, 
country around I^ttws and Dolgelly, was | published as 'The Absence of Precision in the 
afterwards his favourite working-ground, i Formularies of the Church of England, scrip- 
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tural and favourable to a State of Probation/ is to be " by that Body appropriated in and 
8vo, Oxford, 1855. In 1867 Bode contested towards the erection and enaowment of a 
unsuccessfully with Mr. Matthew Arnold the professorship in the Sanskrit language at or 
chair of poetry at Oxford ; his claims rested in any or either of the Colleges of the said 
mainly on a volume of poems suggested by a University, bein^ of opinion that a more 
course of reading of the old English and Scotch general and critical knowledge of the Ian- 
ballads from 1841, and publi^ed as 'Ballads guage will be the means of enabling my 
from Herodotus, with an Introductory Poem/ countrymen to proceed in the conversion of 
8vo, London, 1853; second edition,* with four the natives of India in the Christian reli- 
additional poems/ 1854. Bode also published gion, by disseminating a knowledge of the 
^Short Occasional Poems/ 8vo, London, 1858, Sacred scriptures among them, more effec- 
and a smaller volume entitled * Hymns from tually than by all other means whatever." * 
the Gospel of the Day, for each Sunday and The offer was accepted by the university in 
the Festivals of Our Lord/ 12mo, Oxford, convocation on 9 Nov. 1827, and the first 
1860. In 1860 Bode was presented by the election took place in 1832, when Professor 
governors of the Charterhouse to the living H. H. Wilson was appointed to the Sanskrit 
of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, at the chair. Four Sanskrit scholarships in con- 
rectory house of which he died suddenly, at nection with the same endowment were 
the age of fifty-eight, on 6 Oct. 1874. founded by decrees of the Court of Chancerv 
rCharterhoiwe, Lirts of Scholars, 6 May 1830. in 1830 and 1860. Boden never wrote a book 
and 2 May 1832; Charter- House, its Foundation of any kind and was not himself a Sanskrit 
and History, 1849; Graduat<» of Oxford, 1861; scholar (MoNlER WiLLlAMS, in Notes and 
Honours Register of Oxfonl. 1883 ; Gent. Mag. , Queries, 5th ser. v. 414). 
September, 1811.&c^; Sussex Advertiser. 27 Ju^^ [India Office Records; Dodswell and MiW 
1847 ; Men of the Time 1872 ; Crockford s Cle- i^iian Army Lists ; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
ncal Directory 1874 ; English Churchman and ^. 414^ 453 . (^^^^^ Mag. Ixxxi. 2, 689 ; Glouces- 
Clencal Journal 1 6 Oct. 1874.] A. H. G. tershire Notes and Queries (Loudon and Stroud), 

i 2 1 H. M C 

BODEN, JOSEPH (cf. 1811), Ueutenant- 

colonel in the East India Company's service, BODENHAM, JOHN (Jl. 1000), re- 
founderof the Boden professorshipof Sanskrit puted editor of Elizabethan miscellanies, was 
m the university of Oxford— whose name is concerned in the publication of * Wits Com- 
speltBowden in Dodswell and MiW Lists of monwealth,' 1697, * Wits Theater,' 1598, 
the Indian Army '—was appointed lieutenant ,« Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses,' 
mthe Bombay nativeinfantryon24Nov.l781. 1000, and * England's Helicon,' 1000. It has 
He became captain on 26 Oct. 1796, matron been usuaUy stated that he was the editor of 
12 Oct. 1802, and lieutenant-colonel on 21May these collections; but the truth appears to 
1806. His name was borne at various times be that he merelv planned the publication 
on the rolls of the 3rd, T^h, 0th, 8th, and 9th , of the series, and'^left the editorial work to 
native infantry, and he held successively the others, giving the benefit of hia patronage 
offices ofjudge-advocate, aide-de-camp to the ' an^l advice to the compilers, while they in 
governor, quartermaster-general, and member turn were willing that he should receive 
of the military board at Bombay. There is no giich credit as the publications brought. Pre- 
record of his field-service at the India Office, fixed to 'England's Helicon ' is a sonnet by 
He retired from the service in 1807, and died i ^, b.' to * his Loving Kinde Friend Maister 
at Lisbon, whither he had gone for the benefit John Bodenham,' which begins— 
ofhis health, on 21 Nov. 1811. On the demise ,. .,,., ^ i.t. . v u . i- •. i. .l 

of his daughter his property went to the uni- ! ^'^? Common-wealth the first fruites of thy 

ver^ity of Oxfoi^, under conditions recorded | d^^o"^ . wits Theater' the second sonne. 
on a tablet placed by his executors in Tnnity ' 

Church, Cheltenham, which bears the fol- , These lines would lead us to suppose that 
lowing inscription : *In a vault beneath this ' Bodenham was the editor of the collections 
church are deposited the remains of Eliz. Bo- of sententious extracts, * Wits Common- 
den, who diea 29 Aug. 1827, aged 19 years, wealth ' and * Wits Theater,' books which 
By her decease the residuary property of her passed through many editions, and were very 
father, the late Lieutenant-colonel Joseph popular throughout the seventeenth century. 
Boden, H.E.I.C. Bombay Establishment, now But on turning to Nicholas Ling's epistle 
in the Court of Chancery and valued at to Bodenham, prefixed to * Wits Common- 
25,000/. or thereabouts, devolves to the Uni- ' wealth,' we fina that the material for that 
versity of Oxford, and, according to the fol- volume was chiefly collected by Ling, and 
lowing instructions extracted from his will, that Bodenham had done little beyond sug* 

u2 
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pesting the puhlicatioii of e^uch a collection. : B<3denham. A second edition, containing' 
In regard to * Wits Theater' there is per- ; nine additional pieces, appeared in 1614. A 
foctly clear evidence that the editor was ' reprint of the second eaition was published 
Kohert Allott, who compiled * England's Par- ' in 1812 under the editorship of Brydges and 
nasHUs * [q. v.] A co])y (preserved in the Bri- | Haslewood, and a reprint of the first edition 
tish Museum) of the 1599 edition of * Wits was included in Collier's * Seven English 
Theater ' contains an epistle overlooked bjr Miscellanies,' 1867. Mr. W. J. Craig is pre- 
bibliographers, in which Robert Allott dedi- paring (1886) a new edition. Of Bodenham's 
cates to Bodenham this * collection of the life no particulars have been discovered. 
flowers of antiquities and histories.' The [Corser's Coll^jtanea Anglo-Poeticn, iL 298- 
anthology, * Belvedere, or the Garden of the 310 ; Collier's Seven EoglTsh Poetical Miioel- 
Muses/ 1(500, has a prefatory sonnet by lanies, 1 867 ; Collier's Bibliogniphical Account 
* A. M.' (Antony Munday ?), in which Boden- of Early English Literature, 1. 70-8 ; Hazlitt s 
ham is addressed as Handbook ; England's Helicon, ed. Bxydget and 

Art's lover, Learning's friend, Haslewood. 1812.] A, H. B. 

First causer and coUectour of these floures, ^^^^.^^^ « -rrr^ ▼ ^ * »^ ..-r^^^r^^r 

, ,. ,. I,,,!,.. ,. BODKIN, Sib WILLIAM HENRY 
words which imply that Bodenham had sug- 1 (1791.1 874), legal writer, son of Peter Bod- 

gested the compilation of such an anthology, ^ ^ ^^^^ J^ f^^ 1 connected with 

and had himself collected some ma enals for the county of Galway, was W at Ljlington 

the volume. ' Belvedere is of small interest, 4 Aug. 1791. His mother was a SaralTGil- 

as the extracts are in most instances hmited to ^ ^^ Lichfield. He was educated at the 

a single couplet. The authors names are not Islington Academy. He was married in 1812 

annexed to the extracts, but a general list IS ^ g|^,^ Sophia, eldest daughter of Peter 

given at the beginning. A disparaging notice Raymond Poknd, of Winch^er Hall, High- 

of ^ Bt4vedere occurs in an anonymous play, /^ j^ ^ggj ^^ ^^^ y^ ^^^ seaetaif to 

the * Retume from Pemassus innnted in "1^ _ « _-..^i. „ ^1 . a •__ _#•»«- ■•.<. 

1(K)6, but acted 
Eliza>)eth); neverthi 

enjoyed some popularity, and in 1610 a se€0^^ wcie^y hrafter^a^s^l^^me a Wh^^^^ 
edition ^'f i«\"ed under the tit e of^The ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^i^^ ^^^^ ^^j^^^ 

Garden of the Muses, the first t itle^^ Belve- | ^e practised largely in criminal business at 
dere^ })eing dropi>ed. * England s Helicon the Middlesex, Westminster, and Kentish 
KKX), the most delightful of early poetical ^^^^5 ^^^ ^[ ^y^^ Central Criminal Court, 
miscellanies, presenes the choicest lyncs of jje was made recorder of Dover in 1882. In 




collection appears to nave oeen • a 1^ wno ^ extirpate the gross abuses to which ttie 

concludes his prefatory sonnet to Bodenham j^^^ y^^^ y^^^^^ ^^^1^ -^^ y^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

with these lines :— ^^^ general election in 1841 he was returned 

My pjiincs heerein I cannot t<Tme it great, to parliament in the consenative interest as 

But what-so-f re. my love (and all) is thine. the colleague of Mr. J. Stoddart Douglas in 
Take love, take paines, take all remaines in me: ' ^hp representation of Rochester, defeating 
And where thou art my hart still lives with thee. ' j^^^d Melgund, afterwards Earl of Minto. by 

Following the sonnet is a prose epistle by anarrowmajority of two votes. He was him- 

the same * A. B.,* to ' his very loving friends, self defeated by Twisden Hodges and Balph 

M. Nicholas Wanton and M. George Faucet,' Bemal fq. v.] at the next general election in 

in which the writer says : * Helicon, though 1847. He twice unsuccesstully contested the 

not as I could wish, y ft in such pood sort city of Rochester, having lost his seat through 

as time would permit, having past the pikes supporting Sir Robert Peel's free-trade mea- 

of the presse, comes now to Yorke to salute sures. It is to Sir William Bodkin that the 

her rigiitful Patrone first, and next (as his statute is due bv which irremovable pooriPP 

deare friends and kindsmen) to ofier you her made chargeable to the common fiind of 

kinde service.' Tlie * rightful Patrone ' must unions. Sir William's act was passed for one 

hr Bodenham. In the face of * A. B.'s ' son- year only ; but it has been continued and ex- 



net and epistle, it is strange that one autho- 
rity after another should persist in saying 
that the editor of * England's Helicon ' was 



tended, and is, in fact, the foundation of the 
present system. In 1859 he was appointed 
assistant judge of the Middlesex aeasions. In 
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1865 he married again (his first wife haying 
died in 1848) Sarah Constance, daughter of 
Joseph Johnson Miles, J. P., of HighjB^ate. In 
1867 he was made a knight. Owing to an 
attack of cancer in the cheek, he resigned his 
office, some weeks before his death, to Mr. £^- 
lin, Q.O. He died, ^ed 83, 26 March 1874, 
at his house, West Hill, Highgate, and was 
buried in the Highgate cemetery. For many 
years Sir William Bodkin was counsel to the 
treasury, and the president of the Society of 
Arts, of which he was one of the earliest and 
most zealous members. He was also a deputy 
lieutenant of Middlesex and chairman 01 the 
Metropolitan Assessment Sessions. 

He IS the author of : 1. ' Brief Observations 
on the BiU now pending in Parliament to 
amend the Laws relative to the Relief of the I 
Poor in England,' London, 1821. 2. * A I 
S^ch delivered at a Meeting of the Con- 
stituents at the Crown Inn, Rochester/ 
S Sept. 1841. 

[Debratt's douse of Commons, &c. 1 872, p. 423 ; 
Cooper's Men of the Time, 8th ed. ; H<impstead 
and Slghgate Express, 28 March 1874 ; Times, 
25 March 1874 ; Brit. Mus. Cital.] J. M. 

BODLEY, Sib JOSIAS (1550.^-1618), 
:8oldier and military engineer, was the fifth 
tind youngest son of John Bodley of Exeter, 
of whose sons Sir Thomas Bodley was the 
eldest. The date of his birth is not known, 
but it was probably about 1550. His early 
youth was spent abroad with his &milr at 
Wesel and Geneva [see Bodlbt, SibThohis]. 
He had the same foreign education as the 
rest of his brothers, and figures with them 
JOS one of the correspondents of the learned 
Drusius. On the return of the family to 
England, he is said by Wood to have studied 
for a short time at Merton College, Oxford, 
%>ut would seem to haye left it without taking 
A degree. For a long interval nothing then 
is heard of him ; we only know from a casual 
Allusion by himself, in his * Joumay to Lecale,' 
to the Polish drink'mg customs of which he 
had been a witness, that he at some time 
visited Poland. He afterwards served in the 
English army in the Netherlands, and ap- 
pears in 1598 as captain of a company of old 
tr.3ops withdrawn from Holland for service in 
Leinster against the great Eirl of Tyrone. 
Thenceforward his life, with short intervals, 
was spent in military service in Ireland. In 
1601, when governor of Newry, he distin- 
guished himself by destroying a village on 
some small islet called Loghrorcan by Mory- 
eon, by m^ans of arrows tipped with wild 
fire ; and in the last m'^nths ofths same year 
he was employed as trench-master at the 
siege of Eansale, with an allowance of ten 



shillings per day. In 1603 he was engaged 
in a like capacity at Waterford, and in va- 
rious garrisons in Ulster. On 28 May 1004, 
he had the custody of Duncannon Castle 
granted to him (by privy seal order of 15 Jan.), 
and resigned it in June 1006. On 25 March 
1604 he was knighted by the lord deputy 
Mountjoy. In I6O0 he was engaged on torti* 
fications in Munster, and seems in that and 
following years to have been held in high 
repute for nis skill in engineerinflp. In 1607 
he was in England, but returned to Ireland 
with an appomtment from the privy council 
as superintendent of castles, at a stipend of 
twenty Irish shillings per day ; in which work, 
in that and the next year, he says that he rode 
over seven hundred miles. The survey for the 
great Ulster plantation was entrusted to him^ 
with others, in 1609, and was so well performed 
that in 1616 the king proposed to employ 
him in a renewed survey of the same pro* 
vince. But he complained in 1611 that he 
had had no share in the division, and prayed 
for a * competent allowance ' for the rest of 
his life. The prayer was answered on 8 Dec* 
1612 by the issue of letters patent appointing 
him director-general of fortifications in Ire* 
land for life. In November 1613 he was in 
England. He had probably come over in the 
earlier pirt of the year for the purpose of 
attending the funeral of his brother Thomas 
on 29 March, to whose library he had given 
in 1601 an astronomical sphere (which is now, 
by loan from the library, preserved in the 
new observatory at Oxford) and some other 
brass instruments. Sir Thomas in his will 
made a bequest to Josias of 103/. with some 
leasehold property in London, and a release 
from debt for loans. In 1615 he applied to 
Secretary Winwood for arrears of his allow- 
ance, which were ordered to be paid to 
him on 19 Jan. 1615-16, and in the applica* 
tion he says that he had served three ap* 
prenticeships in the army, a period which 
would carry back the date of his entering it 
to about the year 1594. But he had now 
reached the last years of his service, for on 
9 Feb. 1617-18 we find that two successors 
were jointly appointed to the post of director 
of fortifications in the room of Bodley, de- 
ceased. His burial-place in Ireland has not 
been recorded. 

In the catalogue of Sir Jam3S Ware's 
manuscripts (DubL 16 43), two productions 
of his are mdutioned. The first is entitled 
* Djscriptio (lepida) itineris d. Josifis Bodleii 
ad Lecaliam in Ultonia anno 1602.' This 
copy is now in the British Museum, Add. 
Ms. 4784, another copy is among the Tanner 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, and others 
are to be met with elsewhere. It is a jocose 
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'U'^fTiyum. iTn^fsr/^-T^l ljkr:D,r,f My,im^j m BODLEY. Sa THOMAS 1 154-V10I3), 
/v#mpi[r.r wirh C«iif^ftiiu Toly Cmnl^ld ^nd dipionariA and fcfaoUr. u chic4v rvavin- 
John Jf'pb.y^n. frffm Arautxh ro I>/vi»- lHrr»d a« the foonder a? tW ckwe of lu» life 
|j*?n/:rk rf>^*^ fAT^inr ^>f vfaieh w« c*Il»-d of rb^ Ifbnrr i?^ Oxford ro which hi* luune 
i>^r*l^ » ♦'! k*^ ^Tin^^ina* with th** 70T*-TiK/r is trtAch^d. and b lirrlr kno^rn f.yr the- ibaiit 
'h'-T*'. i*fir Kir'haH Morriv>o. A dfncripcion st*te emlM«§ir» which stbtiP' him ««iiier ijB- 
*4 'h^ (gffVfTWfr td Amuijrh ii> tmy^/f^^ to poitancir in the ryes of his conttrmponn«& 
r^f'-r to the ftijth'T bjmiwrlf. !%<; |AJW^«jre For oar knowl«dc^ of hi» vHt uL and 
rtin> : * unuA rald^ hon^tiu homo, cum barfj* education we are indebted to a short auto- 
uifCTH, rjiii tmrtat omne4 U-n*-. M^undum hioflrrmphicml sketch written in lt)09. of 
ari'am haMlitat'rm f>iiam. <rt tract aret miilto which the original mannscripr remains in 
melifM HI liab^rv^ plus illiuA rei quam An^li the librarr he refoonded < copies ai« of 
iviiAfit mf^n^M^ H«r enlanrpfl much in rTn- common occurrence), and whicrh was fint 
dication '/f hard drinkinfr and occasional, as printed in 1647, and afterwards bT Thomas 
difitinct fp/m liahitual,dnjnkenii«-ss, and also Heame in 1703. W'r learn from'this that 
ofmuchtoliaccr^-smokinfr. The tract is printed he was bom at Exeter :? March 1544-5: his 
with a translation, and with m/tes which parents were iJohn) Bodleiffh or Bodler, 
w^fr** m'%'#*r w>mpleted, in vol. ii. of the *U1- * descended from an ancient £unily of Bod- 
iit#'r Journal of Archfrolrjgy/ 1854, pp. 73-99. leijrh orBudleigh.of Danscombe-bv-Crediton, 
Th*' n#^ond Warn M.S. is said to be Ob8er\-a- and (Joan) Hone, daucrhter of Robert Hone, 
tionK in Kn^li^h on the forts in Ireland and of Ottery St. Mary. His &thery who ailer- 
on the colonies planted in Ulster. AVhere wards became noted as the recipient from 
this manuscript i^ now preserved does not Queen Elizabeth, in 1562, of a patent for 
tt|»|j<*ar; but jiroljabl^ the tract may only seven years for the exclusive printing of the 
(vinnint of s<^mie of his official reports, very Geneva Bible, was, in the reign of Queen 
many of which ar»; preserved among the Mary, compelled, on account of his known 
statff jiiii>eni. protestantism, to seek safety in Germany, 

(PriiioiV Wort hi«» of Devon; Calendars of the thither his wife and children followed him, 
.M(Hf«- I'ftfHTH of Ireland, 1603-1625 (5 voU.. «ettlmg first at \> e?el, next at Frankfort, and 
1872-80; ; Calin^liirH of the Carew MSS., 1601- finaUj at Geneva, in all which places there 
1624 f2 voIh. 1870-8); Fyn«-« Mon-8onV Itinfr- were large congregations of English lefucees. 
niry 0617), l«irt ii. pp. 2f5, 97-8; Liber Mone- At Geneva, at the a^ of twelve, young Bod- 
min HiUfniia*, vol, i. part ii. 106.] W. D. M. ley became an auditor of Ant. Chevallier 

in Hebrew, of Phil. Beroald in Greek, and 

BODLEY, LAIKKNCP:, D.D.rrf. 1(M5), of Calvin and Beza in divinity, besides 

ciinori of Kx«'ter, whh brother of Sir Thomas having Kobert Constantine, the author of a 

liodli-y, U'inff tin- third son of John Bodley. Greek lexicon, to read Homer with liim 

He WHH ♦'*hi<-ate(l at Oxford, and took the privately in the house of a physician with 

(li'^fni- of H.A. 21 Jan. 1 51 JfM J, and that of whom he boarded. On the accession of Queen 

M.A. IJJuly ir>(W, probably aH u member of Elizabeth the family returned to England and 

(;iirist C.Miurch, sincf !»♦• wan entered as being settled at London, and Tliomas was sent to 

II nH'inlMT r)f that w»ciety when created D.D. Magdalen College at Oxford, entering there 

;K) March HH.% the day after he had attended as a commoner linder the tuition of Laurence 




also nrtor ofShobiooke, Devon. It waflim)- at Geneva. In 1503 he took the degree of 
Imbly mainly thnmgh him that the dean and | B.A., and in the same year was elected a pro- 
chapter of K.xeter gave, in HM)l>, eifjhty-one bat ioner-fellow of Merton College, being ad- 
early and valuable nianu8cri])t8 from the \ mitted actual fellow in the year following. 
library of their cathedral to the new library' I In 1505 he tells us that he commenced a 
at ( Oxford, including (amongst other gifts of Greek lecture in the college hall without sti- 
Binho]) I^'ofric, the founder of the church) I pt»nd, encouraging thereby the still compa- 
the well-known • Leofric Missal.' In the rat ively new study of which the early years 
will of his bi-other, Sir Thomas, he ajiiiears of thaf centurv had seen the revival. His 
UH the i.rincipal legatee among his kindred, lecture gave such satisfaction that the societv 
lie died M) April \K\\h. afterwards granted himan annual feeof four 

|rriiHN*N Worthie»* of I>t«voii ; Wotxl MSS. E. , marks, and made the lectureship a permanent 
6. t». and 20. in \\\v IUmII. Libr. ; Ix» Neve's Fasti. ■ instituticm. He took the degree of M.A. in 
«!. Ilartly ; Macniy'h Annals of the BixU. Libr.] 15(U», and then undertook in addition a public 

W. D. M. lecture in natural philosophy in the univer- 
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sity school. Three years later, in 1569, he 
was elected (under the system of open choice 
which commenced in that year, and continued 
until the better system of rotation was intro- 
duced by the Laudian statutes) one of the 
university proctors, and afterwards, to use his 
own words, * supplied the place of the uni- 
versity orator,' that is, acted as deputy for 
one of his co-fellows of Merton, Arthur Atye, 
the actual public orator and principal of Al- 
ban Hall. With this his public employment 
in the university ceased, but not his own 
private study. He seems then to have spe- 
cially devoted himself to Hebrew (probably 
under the eminent scholar, J. Drusms, who 
at that time lived for some few years in Mer- 
ton College, and became intimate with Bod- 
ley and his brothers), and is said to have 
equalled, or even surpassed, most of his con- 
temporaries in his knowledge of that language. 
Then, for the sake of acquiring modem Ifm- 
euages and political knowledge, he obtained 
vrom his college and the crown in 1570 a 
license to travel, which was extended in 
1578. By spending nearly four years in 
Italy, France, and Germany, he became a pro- 
ficient in various languages, and particularly 
in Italian, French, and Spanish. Shortly after 
his return he was appointed a gentleman usher 
to the queen, but how he had gained her 
notice does not appear. His first attempt 
to enter into public life seems to have been 
unsuccessfully made in 1584, when he was 
recommended by Sir Francis Cobham for 
election to parliament as member for Hythe 
(Fourth Report of Hist, MSS. Commissiony p. 
430). In April of the next year, however, he 
received hisnrst diplomatic commission, being 
then despatched to Denmark, chiefly with the 
view of engagingKing Frederick II m a league 
with the Duke of Brunswick, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and other protestant GK^rman pnnces 
(to whom he was next sent), to help Henry, 
king of Navarre, and the French Huguenots. 
A confidential mission to Henry IH of France 
followed, when that sovereign fled from Paris 
to escape from the Duke of Guise in May 
1588; upon this errand Bodley went in great 
secrecy, entirely unaccompanied, and hav- 
ing only autograph letters from the queen, 
the purport of which does not seem to be 
known, save only that the effect of the mes- 
sage * tended greatly to the advant^e . . . 
of all the protestants in France.* Bus mar- 
riage to a rich widow, named Ann Ball, 
daughter of a Mr. Carew of Bristol, appears 
to have taken place in the preceding year, 1587, 
since on the monument which he erected to ! 
her memory in the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Less, Smithfield, after her death in June 
101 1 , he says that they had lived together for 



twenty-four years. This proves Anthony k 
Wood to be mistaken in saying that the mar- 
riage took place about 1585. That he had 
shown great ability in the conduct of these 
several embassies is proved by his being des- 
patched to the Hague very soon after his re- 
turn from France as the queen's permanent 
resident in the United Provinces, a mission 
then of paramount importance, when the 
Netherlands were the continental field in 
which the power of Spain was to be met and 
worsted. Here, accoroing to st ipulations made 
with the queen, he was admitted as a member 
of the council of state, taking place next to 
Count Maurice of Nassau, and having the 
right of voting on all questions — privileges 
which were retained, as Clarendon tells us 
(Hist Iteb. bk. i.), until the commencement 
of the reign of Charles I, Sir Dudley Carleton 
being thelast English representative to whom 
they were accorded. In this difficult post he 
remained for seven years, from 1589 to 1596, 
and in his autobiography he takes great credit 
to himself for the stdll and circumspection 
with which he composed dangerous jealousies 
and discontents, chiefly caused by ' the in- 
solent demeanour of some of her highness*8 
ministers' (amongst whom he, no doubt, spe- 
cially refers to the Earl of Leicester), and he 
avers that, in consequence, he seldom after* 
wards received any set instructions, but was 
left to his own discretion in the management 
of afiairs. But as early as 1592 he began to 
grow weary of the work, and begged to be re- 
called, only, however, obtaining a short r^ 
spite in 1593. In 1594 his brother Miles, who 
had for five years conducted business for him 
in England (for his wife appears to have joined 
him abroad in 1589, when a ship was pro- 
vided for her passage), died suddenly, and he 
renewed his application and obtainea again a 
short leave of absence, returning in January 
1595. In June and July hn was a^in in 
England, and in August was back at his post. 
But it appears from several printed letters 
that the queen expressed dissatisfaction at 
some of his recommendations ; indeed, he 
heard one day, * for his comfort,' that she had 
wished, in her wonted Tudor fashion, * that 
he were hanged ; ' and abroad the Dutch were 
dilatory and difficult to persuade, and so 
he pressed again anl again for a recall. 
Burghley and Essex both were urging at home 
that he should be made secretary of state, al- 
though their mutual ill will and opposition 
resulted in Burghley's at last hindering what 
he found Essex recommending. So at length 
Bodley obtained the welcome recall, and made 
his final return to England in the summer 
of 1596, weary of statecraft and diplomacy, 
which he never resumed. In 1598, indeed, 
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Tike Ilbnrj wt^ soI^ikkIt opeikMl with fnJl 
f>nii*IIrT -TQ ^ X>T. I«)Oa. asfi in IdM King 
JftBK* f fTuitr*! kuo p&r*i«T. strling the 
Iibnrr Irr Bodkr § naakr i a diitinecion well 



I>'>p'J /Jo<!:<iBmrf in Mat •/> Afc*^?T^I]rr. 'o «»- 
yffft.ryt.Mt, %tA h^ V4A «^/X^n ''^ftg»Ia for a Ilkr: 
Ipo. «i^ *1m; Lut «^^«mfr *o ^r&ir him Uck *o 

^ — — — 

wh^iTif nwUrf % fr^h o/>T'fr»rijrn« ^L^ 9«;:«ODd 'i«:serr^ f'^r him wh»> had now ft>ii]ided the 
^>fni, t.h^ I//H tr^aAQrer, pr^M^ him ?o be- firs: pncrinllT pablie UhnirT in Europe; 
«wm^ •^iTT'jtArT '>f *tat>r, bwr. ef>akl iwt pPevalL ^h* second, that of An^elo Bocca at Rome, 
Hir Thfmum, fm nnth h^ ba/1 beccrme br King bring oy^med onlj in this same Tear ItX^), 
JMt^^ knighting him nfxm a^er his'aoc»ral and givrng License for the holding of lands 
Mfftt^ w«A th«^ biui^] with that greater work in mortmain. In the following jemr the 
wbirrh nMd#;t hfr cloving Tear« of his life eclipK king himself vUited the librmrr, with a foil 
all that had gom; before, appreciation alike of the founder and the 
ft was 'm ^Feb. ]fi(f7-dthat he wrote his foundation, and repeated his visit in 1614. 
foiToal l#rtt#»r t/> the rice-chancellor at Oxford, The first catalfjgue, a small but thick qoarto 
//flSirff ng to rmUfftt to its former nse that rcpom volume of 055 pages, appeared in 1005, when 
whi/;h wail all that tb^m remained of the old alreadj the old fiftt^nUh-oenturv room was 
public librarj, to which liuke Ilumphrev of beginning to be found too small ; and con- 
liUfW/tnt*^ ha/I been a chief benefactor, but sequentlj five years later the addition of an 
ff/r mrmf t ime before, when resolving to keep, eastern wing was commenced, which wa« com- 
as lie himsf;lfsajs, 'out of the throng of court pleted in 1612. In 1611 Bodlev began the 
Cf;nti'nti/jnii,' h«; had V^^m considering how be permanent endowment of the library by at- 
f^Mild still liest ' do the true oart ota profit- taching to it a farm in Berkshire and some 
able m^'mbfrr <d the state,' and had concluded housesjji the city of London ; the former is 
at. last ' to M;t up mj staff at the library door still the property of the library, but the latter 
in Oxtm . . . which then in every part lay were sold m 1853. After 1611 Bodley s 
ruinwl and waste,' His offer was gratefully , health was failing fast. He had long been 
accept I'd by the university, and only a fort- ^ afflicted with the stone, and complicated di»- 
nigbt afterwards Dudley Carleton writes (in j orders (ague, dropsy, &c.) are spoken of as 
<«#5 of his gossippini^ l«'tt«jrs preserved in the being now superadded. And so after a 
Htate l'H|ii'r Office^ that the proposal met with 1 lingering decay he died at his London house 
ifTeat fiivour amongst Boflley's ountrymen of on 28 Jan. 1612-3 (a year and a half after 
T><fVonshire, ' and «*very man bethinks hims<*lf the death of his wife), aged, as he says 
how by wime go<Kl b^Kik or other he may be in his will dated 2 Jan., * 67 complete and 



written in thencrollof the benefactors.' We 
•«•« by this how enmestly at once Bcjdley be- 
gan to solicit hell) from his ^ great store of 
lionoii ruble friends/ And the help came 
ahundnntly in the kind he most needed. As 
to nintiey he hiul 'some iiurst^ability to go 
1 hrotigh wit h t he charge/ alt hough in out one 
year's tim«' Carleton writ<»H that the library 
had ulrt'Hdy ront him much more money than 
he ex|MTt cd, * biTiiUHe t lie timber works of the 
houNi' wore rolt<>n,iind hud to be now made.' 
But books ]KMir('d in from donors in all parts 
of Mn^hind and abroad for some time. Bod- 
ley employed Mill, a London bookseller, to 
travel on tin* continent as his agent for pur- 
chaseM t hi»ri« ; wliih' at home, in l(UO,theSta- 
tionrrw' ('oni])aiiv agn»t»d to give a (*o])y of 
every lM»ok whitvli they imblished. The in- 
defatigable iiiduMtry which hodisplayed in the 
pnwM'ution of his work, and the attention to 
matti>n4 of minute d<«tail, as well as to the 
bn>atl principleH on which his library should 
l>e ImimimI (U^tokeningono practised in schools 



more.' Having no children he made the uni- 
versity his chief heir, provoking, however, 
thereby sharp, and in some measure just, cen- 
sure from his contemporaries for hiB neglect 
of relatives and friends. John Chamberlain^ 
a friend to whom nothing was bequeathed, 
speaks with great bitterness in letters to Sir 
It. Winwood and Sir Dudley Carleton on the 
subject, saying * he was so carried aw^ay with 
the vanity ana vainglory of his library that 
h(} forgat all ot her respects and duties almost ' 
(Winwood, Memorials, iii. 429 : CcU. Donu 
State Papers, 1611-18, p. 169). JBut the will 
is full of legacies to his relatives, servants, and 
others, although probably not in the propor- 
tion that was expected. To his brothers, 
Laurence [q. v.] and Sir Josias [a. v.], be- 
quests were made in money ana houses. 
The four sons of his deceased brother Miles 
and the children of his sisters Protha^ 
Sparry, Alee Carter, and Sybill Culverwell, 
and his wife's children by her first husband, 
are all remembered. But one sister ia alto- 



of can *ru I fon 'thougtit and business habits), ' trether ignored, who had offended her brothers 
nn« largely shown in his draft of statutes and I oy eloping with a |x>or minister named John 
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Burnett, who afterwards lived at Standlake , quented university in Europe. Assuming his 

and Ducklington in Oxfordshire, and whose I birth to have been in 1466, its nrobable but 

grandchildren in the next century petitioned < not certain date, it is not likely that the com- 

the university for relief, as being very poor mencement of his studies at Paris was later 

and infirm labouring people. | tban 1486. After finishinjr his undeMrraduate 

Bodley was buried on 29 March 1013 in the course under the severe discipline of the col- 
chapel of his college, Merton, as he had de- i lege of Montaigu, reorganised in 1483 on the 
sired in his will, with great ceremony, having principle of monastic poverty by James Stan- 
bequeathed 660/. 13*. 4d. for the purpose of ^one, a native of Brabant, an active educa- 
providing mourning for many persons (in- tional reformer, and at one time rector of the 
eluding sixty-seven poor scholars) and a din- university, Boece became a regent, or profes- 
ner. Two volumes of academic verses were sor, in this college, probably from 1492 to 1498. 
printed in commemoration of him — the one He commemorates amongst his contempora- 
written by members of his own college, the ries in the college Peter Syrus, the theolo^anj 
other by members of the university in general Peter Rolandus, his instructor in logic ; John 
—as well as a funeral oration, delivered by Sir Gasserus, the canonists-names now forgotten ; 
Isaac Wake, the public orator. In 1615 a ^^^ also one which will live as long as lite- 
monument was erected in Merton chapel, exe- rature, Erasmus, *the splendour and oma^ 
cuted by Nicholas Stone,a well-known sculp- ^^^^ of our age.' Thirty-two years later, 
tor, for which Bodle/s executor, WUliam Erasmus in a complimentary letter congratu- 
Hakewill, paid 200/. The library contains a ^^^^ Boece, then principal of King's College 
very fine full-length portrait (several times "^ Aberdeen, upon the progress Scotland had 
*jngraved), which has been assigned, but (as ^^^f ^^ ^^^^ liberal arts, and sent him a 
dates show) incorrectly, to Com. Jansen, as catalogue of his works. In another letter of 
well as one other very inferior portrait and a * Humorous turn, while disclaiming the title 
marble bust ^^ P^^ which Boece had given him, he com- 

[Wood's Athene Oxon.; Keliquia Bodleian*, municat^ two attempts in poetry under 

1703 ; Lodges Portraits, where one of Bodle/s f^^^^^ injunctions not to pubbsh them pf 

despatches is printed from a Harl. MS. ; Macray s JJ* <>wn countrynaen then studying m Pans, 

Annals of the Bodleian Library, 1868; Bodle/s Boece mentions Patrick Panter, another of 

will (a contemporaiy copy) in Bodl. MS. Addit. the worthies of Anffus, afterwards secretary 

A. 186 ; Calendars of the Domestic State Papers ; of James IV and abbot of Cambuskenneth, 

Notes and Queries, 6th series, ii. 423. Twenty- to whom the king entrusted the education of 

nine letters are printed in vol. i. of Collins s Sid- his natural son, Alexander Stewart, before 

ney Papers, 1746, and there are some inMurdin s sending him abroad to finish it under Eraa- 

Burghley State Papers, 1759; reports of his musTwalter Ogilvy, celebrated for oratory ; 

negotiations and several letters are among the George Dundas, a learned scholar both in 

ISIarquis of Bath's MSS. at Longleat.] q^ and Latin, afterwards grand-master in 

^' ^* ^' Scotland of the Knights of Jerusalem ; and 

BOECE or BOETHIIJS, HECTOR John Major, the theologian, logician, and his- 
( 1405 ?-1536),belonged to the family of Boyis, torian,wno, returning like Boece to Scot- 
er Bois, of Panbride in Angus, the common land, introduced the new learning in Glas- 
form of Boece being a retranslation of the gow and St. Andrews, and had Knox and 
Latin Boethius. His father was probably Buchanan for pupils. About 1498 Boece be- 
Alexander Boyis, who appears as a burgess came acquainted with William Elphinstone, 
of Dundee about the end of the fifteenth bishon of Aberdeen since 1483-4, who had 
century in several entries in the Great Seal servea in several high offices at home as well 
Register. Boece calls Dundee his country as embassies abroad, and had kept up his 
(' patria '), and alludes to the Panbride family knowledge of what was passing in tlie French 
as a cadet when he mentions that the estate, imiversities. Elphinstone had nimself taught 
along with the hand of a coheiress, was law, both at Pans and Orleans, between 1462 

g'ven to his ffreat grandfather, Hugh, whose and 1471, and he now required Boece*s aid 

ther had fulen at Dupplin. From Dundee in carrying out the favourite project of his 

he took the designation of Deidonanus, ao- old age, the foundation of a imiversity in 

cepting ambitiously, says Buchanan, the Aberdeen. Four vears before, Elphinstone 

common derivation of Deidonum for the town had obtained a bull firom Pope Alexander VI 

at the mouth of the Tay, which that writer at the request of James IV, on a preamble 

derives from Tao Dunum, the Hill of Tay. stating that the north parts of his Kingdom 



From Dundee, where he received his first were inhabited by a rude, illiterate, and 

savage people, and erecting in the city of 
countrymen^ to Paris, then the most fre- old Aberdeen a 'studiumgenerale' and uni« 



education, Boece passed, like many of his 
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versity for theolojfy, canon and civil law, 
medicine and the liberal arts, and any other 
lawful faculty, to be there studied and taught 
by ecclesiastical and lay masters and doctors 
in the same manner as in Paris and Bologna, 
and for conferring on deserving persons the 
degrees of bachelor, licentiate, doctor, and 
all other degrees. The oflice of chancellor 
was conferred by the bull on the bishop and 
his successors. The graduates were given 
liberty to teach without further examination, 
and statutes were to be framed by the chan- 
cellor, rector, resident doctors, with a compe- 
tent number of licentiates in each faculty, 
and circumspect students, alone with two, 
at least, of the king's council. The next ten 
years were occupied by Elphinstone, with 
the advice of Boece, in preliminary arrange- 
ments, and in obtaining endowments. In 
1605 Elphinstone, aided by the king, the 
canons 01 his cathedral — especially Scnerar, 
prebendary of Clatt — and otners, was able to 
carry out his design by the foundation of the 
collegiate church dedicated to St. Mary in 
the Nativity within the university, known 
later as King's College. The foundation was 
to consist of thirty-SLX persons in all, which 
did not, of course, preclude the participation 
of other persons in the studies besides the 
foundationers. Of these four were entitled to 
be doctors in the respective faculties of theo- 
logy, canon law, civil law, and medicine. The 
doctors, along with two masters in the faculty 
of arts, were to be the regents, or rulers, as 
well as teachers. Besides the doctors there 
were to be five masters of arts prosecuting their 
studies for a theological degree, thirteen poor 
scholars studying lor a deg^e in arts, eight 
chaplains and four choristers. To the doctor 
in theology who was also to be principal a 
salary of forty merks was assigned. For each 
of the doctors in canon and civil law thirty, 
and for the doctor of medicine twenty merks 
were deemed sufficient, and the same sum 
was allowed to one of the masters of arts who 
was to be sub-principal ; another of the mas- 
ters who was to teach grammar had the 
prebend of the church of St. Mary ad Nives; 
twelve of the poor scholars had twelve merks 
apiece, and the thirteenth 6/. from Scherar's 
endowment. Other provisions were made 
for the masters studying theology, the chap- 
lains, and the choristers. All the members 
of the college had rooms provided for them 
within the college except the canonist, medi- 
ciner, the master of arts who taught g^m- 
mar, and the sub-principal, who had rooms 
without the college. The principal and 
students of theology, after becoming bache- 
lors, were to read theology every reading- 
day, and to preach six times a year to the 



people, and, before becoming bachelors, every 
Lord's dav and holiday in Latin to the stu- 
dents. The regents in arts "were to inBtroct 
in the liberal sciences like those in PariB; 
the canonist, civilian, and mediciner after the 
manner of that university and Orleans. 

Dr. Johnson, disciplined in the school of 
poverty, but of Engli^ poverty, smiled at the 
emoluments of B<^e, which he estimates at 
21. 4s. 6d. of sterling money. ' In the pre- 
sent age of trade and taxes it is difficult even 
for the imagination so to raise the value of 
money, or so to diminish the demands of 
life, as to suppose four and forty shillings a 
year an honourable stipend; yet it was pro- 
bably equal not only to the needs, but to the 
rank of Boethius.' Scotch writers anxious 
to defend their country from the imputation 
of poverty have rejoined that forty merks was, 
having regard to the comparative cost of living 
then, equivalent to 26/. Id*, id. sterling, but it 
is difficult to estimate the purchasing power 
of monejr in a particular age and countir. 
The salaries of King's College were certainly 
on a moderate scale, and in this respect tl^ 
example of the college of Montaigu was not 
forgotten. Want of wealth did not diminish 
the zeal for learning of Boece and hi» 
coadjutors. He summoned to his aid Wil- 
liam Hay, his schoolfellow at Dundee, and 
fellow-student in Paris, who became sub- 
principal, and succeeded to the principalship 
after Boece's death. He was received Kindly 
by the canons, who at Aberdeen, as well as 
in other cathedral cities, had already done 
something to supply the want of a university 
by lecturing on theology, law, and arts. Two 
continued to teach in the university-^ Alex- 
ander Hay (who had been master of the 
Cmmar school), and James Ogilvy, as pro- 
iors of civil law. Boece*s brother Arthur 
also taught law ; Alexander Galloway, rector 
of Kinkell, the man-of-business of Bishop El- 

Jhinstone, was lecturer on the canon law ; 
ohn Adams, afterwards the head of the Friars 
Preachers, was professor of theology ; Henir 
Spittal, a kinsman of Elphinstone, taught phi- 
losophy ; and John Vaus, a pupil of the Aber- 
deen School, Latin grammar, the first of the 
long race of Scottish grammarians. In the sci- 
ence and art of healing, besides Gray the medi- 
ciner, Boece himseli had some proficiency, 
and we hear of his being consultea by Robert 
Chrystal, abbot of Kimos, on his deathbed, 
when he made the acquaintance of John 
Ferrerius, a monk of that foundation, who 
afterwards wTote a short addition to his his- 
tory. History was not specially taught, for 
it did not enter into the medisdval curricu- 
lum ; but no more assiduous collector of its 
materials could be found in Scotland than 
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Bishop Elphinstone. It was to this study, copy.* In the next generation Buchanan, 
apart from his engrossing duties as first i not unwilling to cavil at Boece, used his 
principal, that Boece devoted himself. A history as material for his own more elaborate 
manuscript of John of Fordun, the earliest | work. The English, Welsh, and Irish histo- 
ext4int cnronicler of Scotland, presented bj nans, who had a special ouarrel with Boece 
him to the college, is still preserved, and it ^ for the antiquity which ne ascribed to the 
was on EHphinstone s collections that his own Scots by adopting as historic the myth of 
history oi Scotland was based. Scota the daughter of Pharaoh, attacked his 

The first publication of Boece was the lives credit even before it began to be weighed in 
of the Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen, the scales of criticism. The epigram of Le- 
printed at Paris in 1522 by lodocus Badius, land still sticks : — 

with the well-known imprint of his press. rr^i.-*--**. ^ j ••. 

TUr. ».«-♦ :«4.»w^4-:»». »^«^^« *\>^ ».<^«»5v:» ^^ Hectoris histonci tot quot mendacia scripsit 
The most interesting portion, the memoir of gj ^.^ ^^ numerem, lector amice, tibi. ^ 

his patron, Elphinstone, who had died eijrht ^^ j^y^ ^^-^^ A^^^^ nnmerare marines 
years before, unable to sunave Flodden, gives gt liquidi stelJas connumerare poli. 

many incidental notices of Boece s own life 

and studies. The lives are written in a That nart of his narrative prior to the reiffn 
simpler and purer style than his history, ' of Malcolm Canmore is as unreliable as the 
and the legendary element so conspicuous in early books of Li^^, and even when he 
his history is almost absent. The next and | comes to times nearer his own he is apt to 
only other printed book of Boece was his ' follow tradition without examination of its 
history of Scotland from the earliest times to probability. Father Innes in the last century 
the accession of James III, published by ' and Mr. Skene in this have done the work of 
Badius in 1 527, and of which a second edition, Niebuhr, and traced the origin of the mythic 
with the continuation of Ferrerius down to and traditional Scottish story. By the aid 
the death of that king, was printed at Lau- of the earliest sources, the cmronicles of the 
sanne, and published at Paris in 1574. Prior { Pict« and Scots of Wyntoun and Fordun, 
to this no history of Scotland had been printed they have deciphered at least a part of the 
except the compendium of Major. The chro- | true history, 
nicies of Wyntoun and John of Fordun The gravest char^ against Boece, that he 



Wiere in manuscripts widely dispersed, but 
not widely known; and now for the first 
time the annals of Northern Britain could 



invented the authonties on whom he relies — 
Yeremundus, a Spaniard, archdeacon of St. 
Andrews, and John Campbell, whose manu- 



be bought by any one who could afford the scripts, originally presented in lona, he says 
comparatively cheap price asked by the Pari- | he procured access to through the Earl of 
sian printers of that day. They were related ' Argyle and his kinsman, John Campbell of 
in a style which the admirers of Boece com- Lundy, the treasurer — though long accepted, 
pared to Livy, and followed the model of the must now be deemed at least not proven, 
earlier books of the great Roman historian and probably unfounded. These manuscripts 
in sacrificing accuracy to a fiowing narrative no longer exist, but his statement as to them 
adapted to the public for whom it was could have been contradicted by persons 
written. This accounts for its rapid popu- living when he wrote, if it was untrue ; and 
larity. It was translated, at the request of Chambers of Ormond, a Scottish historian 
James V, between 1530 and 1533, into of the reign of Mary, makes independent re- 
Scottish prose by John Bellenden, archdean ference to Yeremundus, possibly one of the 
of Moray, employed about the same time in unnamed earlier chroniclers to whom Wyn- 
the translation of Livy, and printed in 1536 toun frequently alludes. The two other au- 
at Edinburgh bv Thomas Davidson. A me- thorities he specifies are Turgot, the bishop 
trical version of &)ece's history in the Scottish of St. Andrews, author of the * Life of Queen 
dialect was also made at the same time, but Margaret,' and the abbot of Inchcolm, who 
not published until recently, from the manu- is known to be Bower, the continuator of 
script in the university or Cambridge. In Fordun, in whose pages many of the state- 
1577 it was done into English for Holins- ments for which Boece has been censured are 
bed's chronicles by William Harrison, who to be found. Of the credulity shown in his 
naively excuses himself as a divine for ap- history the story of the stranded trees on 
plying his time to civil history : * This is the which the clack or barnacle geese (see Max 
cause wherefore I have chosen rather only Mxjlleb's Zec^re«,&c.,ii. 584) grew, is only 
with the loss of three or four daves to trans- one of many samples. Boece was always 
late Hector out of the Scottish (a tongue I more ready to beheve than to doubt, and a 
verie like unto ours) than with more expense ■ strikinir contrast to his contemporary Major, 
of time to devise a newe or follow the latin i Dr. Jonnson probably gives a fair yermct. 
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though it may be thought somewhat lenient. 
'His history is written with elegance and 
vigour, but his fabulousness and credulity 
are justly blamed. His fabulousness, if he 
was the author of the fictions, is a fault for 
which no apology can be made, but his cre- 
dulity may be excused in an a^ in which 
all men were credulous. Learmngwas then 
rising on the world, but eyes so long ac- 
customed to darkness were too much dazzled 
with its light to see anything distinctly. The 
first race of scholars in the fifteenth century, 
and for some time after, were for the most 
part learning to speak rather than to think, 
and were therefore more studious of elegance 
than of truth.' As a reward for his history, 
Boece received the degree of doctor from the 
university in 1528, a compliment of a tun of 
wine or 20/. Scots, to help to buy him bonnets, 
firom the town of Aberdeen, which had a 
little earlier presented him to the chaplaincy 
of St. Andrew^s altar in the church of St. 
Nicholas. He received a royal pension of 
60/. Scots in 1527, and two years later the 
same or a grant of similar amount, until the 
king presented him to a benefice of 100 merks 
Scots. The last payment of this pension was 
at Whitsunday 15^, when he probably ob- 
tained a ffift of the rectory of Tiree in 
Buchan, which he held to his death in 1536. 
He appears before this, in 1528, to have 
held the vicarage of Tullynessle, one of the 
ffifts of James IV to King's College. He 
had two brothers, Arthur, the lawyer, one 
of the first senators of the College of Jus- 
tice, and Walter, a parson of the church of 
St. Mary ad Nives m Aberdeen. The last 
act of his life of which we have evidence on 
record is his being party to a marriage con- 
tract between Isabella Boyis, probablv a 
daughter of Arthur, and the son of John fira- 
baner, a burgess of Aberdeen, on 18 Jan. 
1535. He was buried on the north side of 
Elphinstone's tomb, before the high altar of 
the chapel at filing's College. His coat of 
arms, a saltire and chief, is one of three on 
the south wall without motto, but with the 
letters < H B ob. 1536.* 

The portrait hung on the stair of the Senate 
Hall, and which has been engraved as that 
of Boece, is of doubtful authenticity. Lord 
Hailes declared that his countrymen were re- 
formed from popery, but not from Boece, but 
now that the latter reformation has been 
accomplished we may do justice to his real 
merits as we do to those of the mediieval 
church. His learning and zeal co-operated 
with the liberality of Elphinstone in laying 
the foundation of the university which has 
difiused culture in the northern districts of 
Britain. A love of historical studies dating 



from, his time has continued to mark the 
Aberdonian scholars, who have contributed 
more to Scottish history than the inhabitants 
of any other part of Scotland. 

[The best life is by Irving in his lAvea of Scot- 
tish Writers, but the records of the university and 
town of Aberdeen, the works of Erasmus, and 
the History of the University of Paris, should be 
consulted. The editions of Boece's History are 
mentioned above. His Vits Episooporum Murth- 
lacensium et Aberdonensium, originallj printed 
1522, was reprinted by the Bannatyne Club in 
1825. Bellenden's translation of the History, 
printed in black letter by 'Thomas Davidson,* 
was reprinted at Edinburgh in 1821, with a bio- 
graphical introduction by Thomas Maitland, 
Loid Dondrennan.] JR, M. 

BOEHM, ANTHONY WILLIAM(1673- 
1722), German chaplain at St. Jamess, was 
the son of the Rev. Anthony Boehm, minister 
of Oestorff, in the county of Pyrmont, Grer^ 
many, and was bom 1 June 1673. After 
courses of education at Lemgo and Hameln, 
he entered in 1693 the then newly founded 
university of Halle. In 1698 he was called 
to Arolsen, the seat of the Count of Waldeck, 
to educate the count's two daughters in the 
principles of Christianity ; but, the liberality 
of his religious opinions having aroused the 
hostility of certain ecclesiastics, the count felt 
constramed, in opposition to his better judg- 
ment, to dispense with his services. Shortly 
afterwards he received an invitation to be- 
come chaplain to the Duchess-dowager of 
Coburg, but he finally resolved to respond to 
the request of some German families m Lon- 
don, who were desirous of obtaining German 
instruction for their children. He set out 
for London 25 Aug. 1701, and after spending 
some months in the strenuous study of 
English, he opened his school in February 
1702. He met with fair success, but his 
office was bv no means a lucrative one. It 
so happened, however, that on his way to 
England he had made the acquaintance of 
Henry William Ludolf, secretary to Prince 
George of Denmark, and when the prince, 
at the request of Queen Anne, resolved to 
introduce the common prayer book into his 
own chapel, Boehm, on the recommendation 
of the secretary, was appointed assistant 
chaplain to read the prayers, which the then 
chaplain found too hard for him. After the 
death of the prince the service was continued 
at the chapel as before, and on the accession 
of George I no alteration was made, *so 
that,' in the words of his biographer, * he 
continued his pious labours to his dyinfr day, 
which, after three or four days illness, 
happened at Greenwich 27 Mav 1722, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age.' He was buried 
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in Greenwich churchyard, where a monument ' chapel, when a funeral discourse was preached 
was erected to his memory. Boehm was a over the grave by one of the fellows. His 
very voluminous author. Besides a large portion as a younger son was 1 ,500/. He left 
number of works in German, many transla- on his death a third of that amount to the 
tions, and various editions ofother authors, he city of Oxford for the benefit of its poor, in 
published 'Enchiridion Precum cum Introduc- acknowledgment of which gift his portrait 
tione de natura Orationis,' 1707, 2nd edition was painted and hung up in the council- 
1715 ; a volume of * Discourses and Tracts ; ' chamber, and it may still be seen in the 
'The Duty of the Reformation,' 1718; * The town-hall. His library was left to Mr. 
Doctrine of Godly Sorrow,' 1720 ; * Plain I Agas, the rest of his property passed to his 
Directions for reading the Holy Bible,' 1708, elder brother. Bogan was a great^nephew of 
2nd edition 1721 ; 'The First Principles of Sir Thomas Bodley. 

practical Christianity, in Questions and Bogan's skill in languages was universally 
Answers, expressed m the very Words of recognised in his lifetime, and had not his 
Scripture,' 1/08, 2nd edition 1710. He also years been prematurely cut short, his learn- 
left a number of works in manuscript. j mg would have made a permanent mark in 
[The collected writings of Boehm were pub- literature. His works were : 1. ' A View of 
lished at Altona in 1731-2 by the Rev. J. J. the Threats and Punishments recorded in 
Kambach, professor of divinity at Halle, ac- ' the Scriptures,' 1658, which he dedicated to 
companied with a preface and memoirs. These ' his * honoured father.' 2. * Meditations of 
memoirs, translated into English by John Chris- the Mirth of a Christian Life and the Vaine 
tian Jacobi, appeared at London 1735 ; they eon- i Mirth of a Wicked Life,' 1663, dedicated to 
tain a fuU list of his various pubhcations and ! tig i honoured mother.' 3. An addition of 
maniiscnpta A condensation of the memoirs is fo^j. ^00^^ ^^ . customs in marriages, burials, 
given in Wilfords ^^^ovm^y of ^mment , .^^^^^ ^^ ^^^-^^^^^^ 

^^^'^•J 1. 1?. H. 1 1^^^ ^^ti^^ » Qf Francis Rous the younger, 

BOGAN, ZACHARY (1625-1659), which was first added to the ori^^al work 
author, was the third son of William Bogan, I in 1649, but without any mention of his 
of Gatcombe House, Little Hempston, near name, probably because it was chiefly com- 
Totnes, who married Joane, one of the daugh- piled in his undergraduate days. The addi- 
t«r8 and heirs of Zachary Irish, of Chudleigh. ' tion was acknowledged as Bogan's in the sub- 
He was bom at Gatcombe in the summer of sequent editions. 4. * Homerus 'E0pai(mv, 
1626, and received the rudiments of his edu- ' sive comparatio Homeri cum Scriptoribus 
cation imder a well-known schoolmaster who Sacris, quoad normam loquendi.' To which 
lived a few miles distant from his father^s was added, * Hesiodus 'Ofnyptfwi',' 1658. The 
house. When only just turned fifteen he preface was signed from his father's house in 
was admitted a commoner of St. Alban HaU, Devonshire October 1657. 5. *A Help to 
Oxford (Michaelmas term 1640), and on Prayer, both Extempore and by a Set Forme,' 
26 Nov. in the following year was chosen a which was written in 1651, but not published 
scholar of Corpus Christi College; but the until 1660, when it was edited by Daniel 
civil war drove him soon after to his father's Agas. A long epistle by Bogan to Edm. 
house in the country. In 1646 he returned 1 Dickinson is appended to the latter's * Delphi 
to his college, and on 21 Oct. took his B.A. ' Phcenicixantes, a work popular in Germany 
degree, becoming M.A. on 19 Nov. 1650. and Holland, and written to show that all 
In the year after he had takexf his first degree ' that was famous at Delphi was based on the 
he was elected a fellow of his college, and in history of Joshua and the sacred ^Titings. 
1649 was recognised as fellow by the parlia- I Bogan had intended to publish works on the 
mentary visitors of the university. Whilst his Greek particles, and on the best use of the 
energies lasted, and he was able to act as one Greek and Latin poets, and the former was 
of the college tutors, he had under his charge ' nearly finished when he was seized by his 
many pupils afterwards eminent as anti- j last illnesSf 

quanes and divines. But a constitution I fPrince; Bliss's Wood, lii. 476-7; Visitation 
naturally weak and a disposition prone to' of Devon, 1620(Harl.Soc. 1872),p. 37; Register 
melancholy (both of which drawbacks were of Visitors of Oxford University (Camden Soc. 
often feelingly referred to in the prefaces to 1881), p. 494; Wood's History of Colleges at 
his works) were enfeebled by ill-health, ag- I Oxford. 1786, p. 413; Bibliotheca Cornub. ii. 
gravated by excessive study. After much ' ^^l ; Didot's Nouvelle Biographie Universelle.] 
l)odily sufiering he died, in his college at ' ^* ^* 0. 

Oxford, 1 Sept. 1659, and was buried in the BOGDANI or BOGDANE, JAMES (d. 
middle of the north cloister belonging to the 1720), painter, was bom in Hungary, the son 
college and adjacent to the south side of the | of a deputy from the states of Siat country 
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to the emperor. He received no professioniil important services were admitted bj all 
training, but by the force of his natural abili- parties, he remained, after hia return in 1775, 
ties attained to a considerable degree of excel- for some time practically -without employ- 
lence as a painter of still-life and birds. He ment, on account of tlie factions against 
came at an early age to this country, where Hastings, until the latter, by the death of 
he was for some time known only as 'The one of the council in September 1776, was 
Hungarian/ Queen Anne patronised him, able to secure a majority ol votes. On 12 Nov. 
and he made a fortune by the practice of following Bogle was appointed to superintend 
his art ; but in his later years he experienced the arrangements in connection with the 
a series of misfortunes which reduced him renewal of the leases of the company's pro- 
to poverty ; and, after a residence of nearly vinces, and was also made commissioner of 
fifty years in England, he died in London in lawsuits. In 1779 he was appointed collect 
1720. His pictures and goods were sold by tor of Rangpiir, where he established a fair, 
auction at his house, the sign of the Grolden which was much frequented by Bhutan 
Eagle, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn merchants, and was continued for many 
Fields. There are at Hampton Court eight , years. At the request of Warren Hastings 
pictures by Bogdani, some of which were ne had agreed to undertake a second mission 
expressly painted for the panels in the to Tibet, but the news that the Lama had 
* King's Closet.' gone on a visit to Pekin caused it to be post- 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (Womum), PO^fd, and the death of Bogle, 8 April 1/81, 
p. 629 ; PiIkington*8 Dictionary of Painters, ed. • at Calcutta, where he had been called to serve 
Davenport ( 1 852) ; Redgrave's Dictionary of A^ on a committee of re venue,prevented it being 
tifts (1878); MS. notes in British Museum.] carried out. From Gleigs 'Memoirs <a 

L. F. I Warren Hastings' (ii. 19) we learn that Hast> 
ings sent to Br. Samuel Johnson a copv of 
BOOLE, GEORGE (1746-1781), diplo- ' Bogle's journal in Tibet, to obtain his opmion 
matist^wasthe youngest son of George Bo^le, \ on the propriety of publishing it. There is 
of Daldowie, near Bothwell, Lanarkshire, I no information as to what Johnson advised, 
and Anne, daughter of Sir John Sinclair, but from a communication to the Roval 
baronet, of Stevenson, Haddingtonshire, and ' Society in April 1777 it would appear ttat 
was bom 26 Nov. 1746. He received his Bogle intended to publish it, although the 
early education at Haddington and Glasgow, | multiplicity of matters engaginfif his atten- 
and, after attending the university of Edin- tion prevented him carrying out his purpose, 
burgh from November 1760 to April 1761, A volume ofmanuscripfs which his executors 
was sent to a private school at Enfield for had given to Alex. Dalrymple, geographer to 
three voars. In June 1765 he entered as the East India Company, in 1792, to prepare 
clerk the counting-house of Bogle & Scott, ' for the press, was never'published, and at the 
of which his eldest brother was the head, sale of Dalrymple's library was bought by 
where he remained till, in 1769, he obtained Lord Valentia. After the Arley Castle sale 
an appointment in the service of the East it came into the possession of tte trustees of 
India Company. From Warren Hastings, the the British Museum (Add. MS. 19283). 
governor of Bengal, he received, on 10 Oct. Another copy of the journal of Bogle is 
1772, the appointment of assistant secretary said to have been presented to the Koyal 
to the board of revenue ; on 9 March of the Societv. 

following year that of registrar to the Sadr ^p^"^ ^-^ ]onfiiBXB. memoranda, official and 
Diwani Adalat, the court of appeals for the p^^^^^ correspondence preserved by his femily 
natives, and soon afterwards that of secre- i^ Scotland, a narrative of his mission to Til>et 
tary to the select committee. Havmg won ^as compiled by Clements R. Markhain, and, ac- 
hy his abilities and character the special ap- companied by a life and notes, was pnblivhed in 
f roval of Warren Hastings, he was, 18 May ^ 1876. There is also a notice of Bogle in Me- 
774, selected to act as envoy to, the I^ama mortals of the Life and Writings of Rev. Robert 
of Til)et, with the view of opening up com- Morehead (1875), pp. 393-5.] T. F. H. 

mercial and friendly intercourse between 

that country and the plains of India. He BOGUE, DAVID (1750-1825), one of 
and his companions were the first English- the founders of the London Missionary So- 
men to cross the Tsanpu in its upper range, cietv, was bom at Hallydown, parish of 
and not only was he completely successful Col^ingham, Berwickshire, on 18 Feb. 1750. 
in his mission, but formed a strong personal ; He was fourth son of John Bogue, laird of 
friendship with the Lama, with wnom he Hallydown — a farm — and Margaret Swan- 
continuea to correspond after his return to ston his wife. His elementary education was 
India. Notwithstanding, however, that his obtained at the parish school of Eyemouth 
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He proceeded, while still in his teens, to the 
uniyersity of Edinburgh, and studied for the 
ministry ; he received license as a preacher 



although at times somewhat partisan and 
embittered. In 1815 the Senatus Academicus 
_ of Yale College, Connecticut, conferred upon 

of the gospel, though never destined ~to excel • Bogue the degree of D.D. 
as a pulpit orator. In 1771 he was in London Bogue was well known in all the churches, 
as usher in an academy at Edmonton ; he was He was wont to make an annual missionary 
afterwards in the same capacity at Hamp- preaching tour on behalf of the London Mis- 
stead, and later at Camberwell, with a Rev. | sionary Society. In one of these journeys he 
Mr. Smith, whom he assisted also in his was seized with a sudden illness at Brighton, 
ministerial duties. He subsequently became There he died on 25 Oct. 1825, in the seventy- 
minister of an independent or congregational fifth year of his age. 

chapel at Gosport. In 1780 he added to his [History of Reliffious Tract Society (Jubilee) ; 
clerical work a tutorship in an institution of British and Foreimi Bible Society Reports ; 
the town for the education of young men Bogue's Works ; Lives of the Haldanes ; Andeiv 
destined for the independent ministry. There son s Scottish Nation.] A. B. G. 

grew out of this his scheme of foreign mis- ! ^^^..-p^ -r^^^x^ a ^^ x,-«« ,«,«x 
lions, which led to the formation of the ' BOGUE, RICHARD (1783-1813), cap- 



London Missionary Society. Among its 
missionaries were John Williams of Erro- 



tain royal artillery, who fell before Leipiig m 
1813, was son of ^ohn Bogue, M.D., oi Fare- 



manga, Dr. Robert Moffat, and Dr. David ^*^™' Hampshire, and was bom m 1783. He 
Livingstone. Bogue also took an active part \ entered the Royal Mibtary Academy, Wool- 
in founding the two kindred institutions— ' ^^c*^' ^ a cadet, 31 Jan. 1797, passing out 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and i ^ * second lieutenant in the royal artillery 
the Religious Tract Society. To the ktter !" ^^^^^ ^^98, and becoming a second captain 
he contributed the first of a series of long- J" ^hat corps m March 1806. In June 1813 
popular tracts. In 1790 he published 'Reasons ^^ ^^^^ out to the north of Gemany with 
for seeking a Repeal of the Test Acts. By a some artillery detachmenti*, which were 



Dissenter. 

In 1796 he and the Rev. GreviUe Ewing 
of Glasgow and the Rev. William limes of 



united under his command as a rocket bri- 
gade, afterwards officially known as the 
(late) 2nd rocket troop, royal artillery. The 



Edinburgh, who like himself had left the ! ^^' ^^^^^, *^"^^K ^.*^® *^™y ?^ ^^ 
church of Scotland and become the one an : ^^^^ce Royal of Sweden (Bernadotte), ren- 
independent, and the other a baptist minister, ^^7f^ J®'? important service in the memo- 
agreed with Robert Haldane, of Airthrie ' ™^^| battles around Leipzig on 16-19 Oct. 
—who sold his familv estate in order to pro- ' P^^' ^On 18 Oct., the second day of fiffht- 
vide the funds— to V out to India that ! »^^» ^^®? supporting Bulows corps, which 
thev might act as missionaries to the natives. T^ "^^ the extreme left of the pnnce royal, 
The East India Company refused to sanction i »^ ^^ attack upon a retiring bodv of French 
the scheme. It was aften^ards noted that a P.^:.*?^ ^*"*^ ^\. Paunsdorf, Bogue was 
massacre of Europeans took place on the very ! *j"®^ ^l * cannon-ball which struck hun on 
spot at which the three friends had intended , 2?® .-X ^'? V ?^™l accounts, the breast, 
to settle. ' "® "^® buned m the village of Taucha, 

In 1801 Bogue published * An Essay on the ^™® ™^^« north-east of Leipzig. 
Divine Authoritv of the New Testament,' [^©i*^- M»?- l»aiii. ii. 507 ; Kane's List of 
prepared at the request of the London Mis- Officers R Art (revised ed.. Woolwicli. 1889); 



iiVu ftu C • ♦!, tC rr« • T^ of Europe, xii. 246 (ed. 1849-60); Murrat's 

aU theChurches in the French Empire. From Handbook of N. Germany (name mi^lt Bow- 

the French. In 1808 he published a striking y^.^), p. 288.1 K. M. C. 

sermon * preached before the promoters of the ' * 

ProtestantDissenters'Grammar School, Mill BOHEMUS, MAURITIUS (J, 1647- 
Hill.' In 1809 he edited a volume of sermons 1662), ejected minister, was bom at Colberg 
by the Rev. Dr. Grasomer. In the same year on the Pomeranian coast. His uncle. Dr. 
was published the * History of Dissenters from Johannes Bergius (Palmer has * Burgius ' in- 
the Revolution in 1689 to the year 1808' (3 correctly), was chaplain to the elector of 
vols.), prepared in association with Dr. James Brandenburjy^; he was bom at Stettin 24 Feb. 
Bennet [q. v.] A second edition, enlarged, 1587, and died at Berlin 27 Dec. 1658. Bo- 
was issuea in 1812 (4 vols. 8vo), and another hemus was rector of Hallaton, Leicestershire, 
in 1833. It is a standard work, the fruit and ejected thence in 1662, when he returned 
of infinite research and painstaking zed, to (Germany. He seems to have been thrice 
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married. Jane, wife of * Mr. Bohemus/ was 
buried at Hallaton 14 Dec. 1647 ; his wife 
Elizabeth was buried 10 July 1654 ; he married 
Hannah Vowe 27 Feb. 1656. By his wife 
Elizabeth he had a daug'hter Anne, baptised 
12 March 1652; probably the Mrs. Ann Bo- 
heme buried at Walcot 20 Nov. 1695. 

He published : 1. * A Christians Delijrht, 
or Morning-Meditations/ &c., London, 1654, 
12mo (has Latin dedication to Sir Arthur 
Haselrig, signed * Mauritius * Bohemus ; the 
English title-page has * Maritius.* The title- 
page incorrectly states the number of * Me- 
ditations* as ninety-seven; there are ninety- 
eight, and an appendix makes up one hundred. 
Palmer, mistaking Calamy, makes this two 
works). 2. * The Pearle of Peace and Con- 
cord,* &c., London, 1665, 16mo (a translation 
of a German work by Dr. Bergius, published 
twenty years before, with an irenical aim in 
view of the differences among prot^stants ; 
Bohemus dedicates his translation to Oliver 
Cromwell). 

[Galamy's Account, 1713, p. 438; Cnlsmy's 
Continuation, 1727, p. 5S4; Palmer's Nonconf. 
Memorial, 1802, ii. 887 ; Allg. Deut. Biog. 1875, 
ii. 386; Burial Register of Walcot, Lincoln- 
shire.] A. Q-. 

BOHLER, JOHN (1797-1872), botanist, 
bom at South Wingfield, near Alfreton, Der- 
byshire, 31 Dec. 1797, was a simple stocking- 
weaver, but his early instincts led him to 
gather plants, and he became a collector of 
medicinal plants for the doctors. He then 
took up the science of botany, and became an 
expert field botanist and microscopist, traver- 
sing England, L^land, and Wales. In time 
he became acquainted with the * habitats ' of 
all our indigenous flowers, and made a special 
study of lichens. In 1835-7 he published 
' Liclienes Britannici, or Specimens of the 
Lichens of Britain,' containing sixteen month- 
ly fasciculi, each of eight actual specimens, 
collected and mounted by himself, with origi- 
nal descriptions, &c. — 128 in all, at 3«. Qd. 
each — ^forming a valuable work which is now 
very scarce. The British Museum has no 
copy of it. About 1860 he explored Snowdon 
and the adjacent mountains and hills under 
the auspices of a botanical committee of the 
British Association. Later in life he became 
a ffre&t collector of rare fungi, gathered from 
their widely scattered localities throughout 
the land. Dr. Aveling's fine folio, * Roche 
Abbey, Yorkshire,' London, 1870, has in the 
appendix * A Flora of Roche Abbey,' by Bohler. 
He also compiled * The Flora of Sherwood 
Forest' for Mr. Robert White's 'Worksop, 
the Dukeries, and Sherwood Forest,' Work- 
sop, 1875, 4to, and arranged his materials in 



accordance with Hooker's * Student's Flora.' 
He also contributed botanical papers and 
notes to various scientific journals. He died 
at Sheffield 24 Sept. 1872. 

[Reliquary, xi. 212 ; White's Worksop, p. 303 ; 
Pritzel's Thesanros, p. 32; Jackson's lat. of 
Botany, p. 243, and the writer's MS. notes.] 

J. W.-G. 

BOHN, HENRY GEORGE (179(V-1884), 
bookseller and publisher, was the son of Henry 
Martin Bohn, a native of Munster, Westpha- 
lia, who, after learning the art of bookbinding 
in his native town, settled in 1795 in London, 
: where he married a ladv of Scotch parentage. 
Bv the introduction of certain new features 
I of the bookbinding art he acquired a con- 
I siderable connection, and after removing to 
17 and 18 Henrietta Street, Coven t Gbraen^ 
he also established a business in second-hand 
books. The son Henry G^rge was bom 4 Jan. 
i 1796. Immediately after leaving school he 
I entered his father's business, but at a veiy 
early date his energetic and independent cha- 
racter showed itseu. Some of his suggestions 
! were not followed, and thereupon, leaving 
Henrietta Street, he accepted a^ost in 
a mercantile house in the city. He made 
great progress there, but his faUier speedily 
persuadea him to return to the fiamify roof, 
and until he was well over thirty years of 
a^ he took a leading part in the conduct of 
his father's business. As early as 1813, when 
Bohn was in his eighteenth year, he published 
in London a translation from the German of 
the romance of * Ferandino.' His knowledge 
of languages was turned to account in trade, 
and he visited the chief continental cities to 
make purchases of rare and valuable foreign 
books. As his father declined to admit him 
into partnership, he resolved, after his mar- 
riage in 1831 to Elizabeth Simpkin, only child 
of William Simpkin, of the firm of Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., to commence business on hi? 
own account at 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
Notwithstanding that his capital at starting 
was, it is stated, only 1,000/., supplemented 
with a second 1,000/. lent by a mend, his 
progress was rapid. He devoted his atten- 
tion during the next ten years chiefly to the 
amassing of important and valuable old 
books. In 1841 he published a ' " guinea 
catalogue'* of these books,' containing 1,948 
pa^s and 23,208 articles, with a list of re- 
mainders occupying 152 pages. The issue of 
the catalogue at once made him famous, and 
securedhiman unrivalled position as a second- 
hand bookseller; but he soon discontinued the 
purchase of rare and valuable works to take 
wp the ' remainder' trade, which he developed 
with astonishing skill and for a time made 
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his chief business. In 1846 he discovered, 
in the cheap issue of works of a solid and 
instructive kind, a new method of turning his 
copyrights to account ; this method proved 
far more lucrative, and has given him a unique 
position among publishers. In 1845 Mr. David 
Bogue of Fleet Street commenced the publi- 
cation of the 'European Library,' into the 
first issue of which, the * Life of Lorenzo de' 
Medici,' illustrations were introduced from 
a volume of illustrations of which Bohn pos- 
sessed the remainder. After obtaining an in- 
junction in the court of chancery against 
"Bogue, Bohn started a rival series, the * Stan- 
dard Library,' similar in size and appearance, 
but at a reduced price. The enterprise was 
prosecuted by Bohn with such energy and 
skill that the * European Library ' was dis- 
continued, and the books passed into his hands. 
Hie ' Standard Library was followed by the 
* Scientific * and the * Antiquarian * in 1847, 
the ' aassical ' in 1848, the ' Illustrated ' in 
1849, the ' Shilling Series ' in 1860, the * Ec- 
clesiastical ' in 1861, the 'Philological' in 
1862, and the ' British Classics ' in 1868, the 
whole ultimately numbering over six hundred 
volumes. 

The success of the 'library* scheme led 
Bohn to entertain the ambition of founding 
a publishing house of the highest rank ; but 
as his sons did not enter into his views and 
took to other professions he resolved gradually 
to realise his property and retire from busi- 
ness. In 1864 he sold the stock, copyriffhts, 
and stereotypes of his ' libraries ' for about 
40,000/. to Messrs. Bell & Daldy, afterwards 
Messrs. Bell & Sons, who succeeded him in 
York Street. Various other valuable literary 
property was also sold to this firm. From 
1866 to 1876 he was more or less engaged in 
cataloffuing his general stock storea at the 
several warehouses rented by him near Oovent 
Garden. Meantime he secured temporary 
premises in Henrietta Street, occupying the 
old site of his father's house there. During 
these ten years his second-hand books were 
sold by auction, realising over 18,000/. His 
principal copyrights not included in the li- 
braries were bought by Messrs. Chatto & 
TVindus for about 20,000/., and other sales 
were effected, the entire properties realising 
from beginning to end little short of 100,000/. 

While the success of Bohn indicated prac- 
tical shrewdness of a very exceptional tind, 
it is traceable as much to his extraordinary 
energy and capacity for work. Besides being 
a constant attendant at all important sales 
and being present at the meetings of the 
learned societies of which he was a fellow, 
he personally superintended every depart- 
ment of his business. Nor did these cares 
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by any means absorb his whole attention. 
He took a large share in the editing and 
compiling of his own publications. His 
knowledge of foreign languages enabled him 
to make several 01 the translations for his 
series of 'Foreign Classics.' The informa- 
tion obtained in the practice of his business 
he also utilised in ' Dservations on the Plan 
and Progress of the Catalogue of the Library 
of the British Museum,' 1866, in which he 
suggested various improvements in method, 
and especially the addition of an index of 
matters, which he endeavoured to show might 
be rapidly accomplished by a proper subdivi- 
sion of labour. He prepared a greatly im- 
proved reprint of Lowndes's ' Bibfiographer's 
Manual,' ' The Origin and Progress of Print- 
ing,' 1857, and the ' Biography and Biblio^- 
phy of Shakespeare,' 1863, the bibliographical 
part being a reprint with some additions of the 
pages relating to Shakespeare in the ' Biblio- 
grapher's Manual.' The last two books were 
written for the Philobiblon Societv, of which 
he was a member; he also wrote a 'Dictionary 
of Quotations,' 1867, into which he introduced 
a few verses from his own manuscript poems. 
For his ' libraries * he wrote a variety of 
compilations, including a ' Handbook of Pro- 
verbs ' and a ' Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs ' 
for the Antiquarian I^ibrary ; a ' Handbook 
of Ghimes ' for the Scientific Library, and a 
' Pictorial Handbook of Modem G^mphy ' 
and a ' Guide to the Knowledge of Pottery 
and Porcelain ' for the Illustrated Libraiy. 
He also contributed an edition of Huras 
'Addison,' in six volumes, to his series of 
'British Classics.' His miscellaneous con- 
tributions include a biographical notice of 
Robert Seymour, with a descriptive list of the 

folates to Seymour's ' Humorous Sketches il- 
ustrated in Prose and Verse by Alfred Crow- 
quill,' 1866 ; prefaces to editions of In-ing's 
'Life of Mahomet,' and Emerson's 'Repre- 
sentative Men ; ' a chapter ' On the Artists of 
the Present Day' to the second edition of 
Chatto's ' Treatise on Wood Engraving,' 1861 ; 
and an alphabetickl reference, with a ' list of 
all the coloured plat^ of the genus Pintis 
published in the great works of Lambert, 
Lawson, and Forbes,' to the edition of Gor- 
don's ' Pinetum ' published in 1880. He was 
strongly opposed to the abolition of the paper 
duty, and in 1861 published a pamphlet on 
the subject, consisting of letters contribute 
by him to several newspapers. 

About 1860, when he was in the zenith of 
his fame, he secured a fine residential pro- 

Eerty at Twickenham. From time to time 
e enlarged his freehold estate, and expended 
considerable sums m acquiring rare and valu- 
able shrubs. He also became known for his 
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annual entertainments, when his remarkable 
collection of roses was exhibited. 

Very early in life he exhibited a taste for 
purchasing articles of vertu, and for half a 
century at least he was a frequenter at 
Christie*s and other sale rooms. In 1875 his 
various works of art exceeded the capacity of 
his house, and being then nearly eighty years 
old he resolved to sell that portion of his col- 
lection consisting of china, ivories, &c., and 
between 1875 and 1878 this sale was effected, 
brin^^ing nearly 25,000/. The pictures and 
miniatures were left untouched ; and having 
freed his rooms of the china, beyond what was 
required for decorative purposes, he largely 
adcied to the pictures, and by 1883 his house 
was as crowded as before, tip to his eighty- 
seventh year he had possessed, great physical 
strength — it is related that he joined actively 

in a quadriUe party on his Twickenham Ipetise he was in the employment of his friend 
lawn at the age of eighty-five— but early in 'Mr. Nicholas Triibner, of Ludgate Hill. Here 
1862 he became very infirm, although still • he compiled several catalogues of Brasilian, 
mentally strong. He then resolved to employ Mexican, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, 6er- 
his enforced leisure in the compilation of a ; man, and French books. He died atPeckham 
catalogue raisonni of his art collection, com- | 4 Jan. 1880. 

prising a short account of the painters repre- : [Bookseller, February 1 880, pp. 1 05-1 06.] 
sen ted, and for two years and upwards he was q. q^ 3 

engaged with his daughter, Mrs. F. K. Mun- j 

ton, in this work. Amidst growing feebleness 1_ BOHUN, EDMUND (1645-1699), chief 
he struggled almost to his last moment to justice of Carolina, was the son of Baxter 
complete the task — ^indeed, his indomitable 1 ^hun, and grandson of Edmund Bohun, of 
spirit was shown in his eighty-ninth year, , Westhall Hall, Suffolk. He was bom 
aoout a week before he died, when he refused 12 March 1644r-5 ; his father died when he 
to obey the injunction of his medical adviser was fourteen; he entered Queens* CoUege, 
to desist, saying he could not die till he had • Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner on 13 June 



published a catalogue extending to 792 pages; 
it contains, amongst much other valuable 
matter, nearly complete lists of the works of 
Burnet, Defoe, Heame, and Ritaon, and it 
still finds a place on the shelves of all biblio- 
jrraphers. He, however, was not successful 
m business, and in 1846 had to recommence 
at 66 St. James*s Street, and here he re> 
published Dugdale's ' Monasticon ' in eight 
ponderous folio volumes. Being' after this 
again unsuccessful, he gave up hia shop in 
1847, and turned his attention to literature, 
and was for many vears a contributor to 
the ' Family Herald ; ' he also acted as aasistant 
editor on the ^ Reader.' In 1857 he pre- 
pared for Mr. David Nutt a catalogue of 
theological books in foreign languages, a 
volume of 704 pages, enriched by many ori- 
ginal notes. For several years before hia de- 



settled the preface ; and he actually revised 
the proof of this a day or two before fais death, 
which took place on 22 Aug. 1884. The sale 
by his executors of the remaining portion of 
the art collection (which realised a further 



1603, and left in 1606, on account of the 
plague (according t^ Wood), without adegree. 
in 1609 he married Mary Brampton, and 
settled at Westhall. He was for a time in 
the commission of the peace, but made him- 



sum of about 20,000/.) attracted considerable self unpopular (as his wife told him) by over- 
public attention in March 1885. 



[Times, 25 Aug. 1884 and March- April 1885; 
Athenseum for 30 Aug. 1884; Bockseller for 
September 1884 ; Bibliographer for October 
1884 ; Brit Mus. Cat.] T. F. H. 



loquacity, and was probably despised as a 
wrong-headed pedant. He was brought up 
as a dissenter, but became an Anglican, 
hating equally dissent and popery. Having 
lived oeyond his means, he went to London 
'^ in 1784, hoping to get preferment from his 
BOHN, JAMES STUART BURGES acquaintance, Bancroft, Arlington, or Sir Leo- 
(1803-1880), bookseller, was son of John , line Jenkins. He got nothing, except 7/. 
^ohn, a bookseller of London, who died on fromJenkins,andon the accession of James 11 
13 Oct. 1843, in his eighty-sixth year. James j was left out of the commission for publicly 
was bom in London 20 Dec. 1803, and, after a attacking a Whitehall Jesuit. He tried to 
good education at Winchester, was sent to make somethin&r by his pen, and composed 
Gottingen to perfect himself in German and his dictionary lor a stationer (Brome) in 
French. He assisted his father for some years, I 1088. He wrote some tracts after the Re- 
but in PVbruary 1834 commenced bookselling ' volution maintaining the doctrine of non- 
on his own account at 12 King William Street, | resistance, but inferring that, as James had 
Strand. Here his great knowledge of books deserted the throne, suomission was due to 
soon attracted many customers, and his shop William and Mary. He thus was a unique 
became a meeting-place for a number of the 1 specimen of the ' non-resisting Williamite.* 
most learned men of the day. In 1840 he 1 In 1091 he returned to occupy a house at 
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Dnie HnU, for which lit: wa« uiiubk to find iraiialated fnnu'DorotliHiis Licureus:' edited 

a tenant. To hisboiroT, a second edition of aneditionofFiliner'B 'Pat riarcha,' and Jewel's 

Lis dictinnarjwasbroughtout the aamejear < ' Anolo^ry,' jyegorv Wheare's 'Method and 

'without hix kaowledge. Some pass^ea were Order of Heading Histories,' Sleidati's ' Cum- 

afterward« used to support charge of Jaco- mentanes'and'thepresent atateofOermany,' 

bitism, in refutation of which he published from PuiTendortF. His chief work was the 

three chains delivered at the Ipswich quarter- ' Geographicai Dictionary, representing the 

sessions in 1091 and 1692, with a preface pro- present and ancient names of all the coun- 

testingBgainst the injustice. Inl092Moore, tries, provinces, &c., of the whole world, 

biBliopofNorwich,pr(«iired for him the place their distances, longitudes, and latitudes, 

of licenser, with 200/. a year, with '2ol. down with a short historical account of the utne, 

to buy decent clothes. He was greatly dis- by Edmund Bohun, Eaq.,' 10B8. The second 

tressed at this tune by the loss of a son^ and edition appeared in ]<)91 ; the third, ' con- 

af^erfivn months' office fell into atrap laid for tinued, corrected, and enlarged' by Mr. Bar- 

himhyCharle8Blount[8eeBL0D»T,CMiRLe8, nard, in 1093 [see Babnabd, JoHH,j4. 1686- 

1664-1693]. Blount sent htm ajionymously 1693] ; the 'great historical, geographical, and 

a tract in defence of his own peculiar political poetical dictionary, founded on Moreri,'where- 

theor;. Bohun read it 'with incredible satis- in areineerted the last five years'historical and 

faction,' licensed it 9 Jan. 1693, and on its ' aeogniphical collections of E. B., ' designed at 

appearance waa summoned before the House first for hia own geographical dictionary, and 

of Commons '20 Jan. 1693. At the same never extant <i1! now,' appeared in 1094. 
time Blount published a second tract with [Diary and Autobiography of E. Bohun, sdit^d 

'a true character of E. Bohun, licenser of the , with memoir. &e.. by 8, Wilton Rii, privately 

1iress,'in which he was bitterly attacked for , printed. Beeclis, ISASi Woods Athens (Bliaa), 

lis supposed Jacobitism. Thetlouseof Com- lii. 216, oadec ' Ocgorie Whear; ' Hncaulay'a Hit- 

jnons, indignant at Bohun's sanction of the ' tory, chap. lii. iv, aSQ.] h. S. 

doctrine of a conquest by William, sent him TjnTiTTW hs-vrv ni. ««. p.y,, r.> 

to prison, and vo?ed that he should be dis- n^^^^^til?! >*^v^ . ki ?%■ 

miied his office. He retired to the country, ?T'*'"'1^'!2:^^^>' ^'^'''ble of Bn^- 

but some time afterwards obtained (it do^ ^ri,iT r ^^m "r^P'"?? ™, 

not appear how) the chief justiceship of de Bohun [q. v^ and Ma^ret, daughter of 

Caroli^with a salarv of tW. a year. '^He ^t °taiou^eT'^.U{^^hrd^nd^n- 

aoiled in midsummer, -1098, and "found the stable, through whom the hereditary right to 

^lony suffering from piracy hurricanes, and ^}'>^'^ °^ constable passed to he family of 

fevers^ He had hardly time to g»t into diffi- ^^ »»('"°- , "« "" '«™ '" / ' ^*\' "°4 " V^^ 

1.- _ -.1. .1. IE '1 _ i_ T J- J !■ _ accession oiJonn was created earlof Hereford 

cultieswifhotherofficiaU,whenhediedofan i_ „l .^„, od t„^-i nan t i-hviu 

.^■.A^T„:^ f,^^,. ^T. KAn, inoQ II.-. .nn s-j hy charter 28 Apnl 1199. In 1200 he was 
epiaemic lever on o Uct. luJW. His son, rid- •' . -.. ., S ., .. _ 1- . 

l«a«i pU.t. for H.n. Slo.n. S P.iIto. WJl.m the L.on of Scot ud i., api«.r at 

D > 1 ' 1 .. _ ' .1 ai iiaa Lincoln to do tioma ire. in 1215 he loinedtbe 

Some of h s letters are in the Sloane MS8. » > ._. v „ ^ 1 u. ■ jTt 

7r b _i ,.1 J . ur .1 11 confederate barons who obtained the conces- 

He afterwards settled at WesthalL - - .i,™. n.-- .. - j .. . ^e ,1.,. 

Ttnk.,.. ™w>i„ ...-in... t—nt. ™n™„;i. .;«,.. "on of Magna Lharta, and was one of the 

ISotiun wrote various tracts, compilations, . . c ■ . j/ ■ -, l 

A .—!».■.,_. iT-= ■ ■ 1 _ 1 _ tweuty-fiveappointedtoinsureilsobBen'snce, 

and translations. Hia onirinal works are : .^ 1 i_ > 1 'fi_ i_ .11 jii_ 1 . ^l _, 

. , , jj . .L T.-_ I T7 L iji On Johns deatb be stiliadhered to the partv 

h,^ ST "'^iSTT't^ Froeholdcr. , , ^.^ , j. j ^ . Pf ^ 

ofttaNofoo, 1083. 2. ■ Hefleot,«,u, on . n, i„„e of Lioc<;i,, 20 M.y isrf H.diai 

I on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 1 June 

a -lu juat itn ^^^- ^'* '"'^'^ ^^ ^'^"°' daughter of 

say'l. lO&l and 169^ G^ffn^y PM^rs, earl of Essex, Ey whom 

4. ■ Defence of Sir R /ilmer againat Alge^ ^*' ^"^ ?;,"»" Humphrey V [q. v.], who suc- 

nonSidnev,&c„'J684. 5. 'HiM^ryoftbel5e-|"'^°t •?■ . r, ^ . r, 
sertion,- l689. 6. ■ The Doctrine of Non- I [Chronicles of Hog. Hoveden. Oeryaw of Cao- 
resistaAce ... no way concerned in the , ^'W' ^"^ M-'*- >»«■*; D.ig.Ule« B^^, 
controversies . . . between the Williamites i '■ ^""■J ^- -*'" ^■ 

and the Jacobites,' 1689 (the last two are, BOHUN, HUMPHREY III DB(d. 1187), 
]irinted in the State Tracts, vol. i. 17051. baronial supporter of Henry II, was the 
7. ' Three chai^^&c.,'Itt93. 8. 'Character thinl of his name in the family settled in 
of Queen Eluabeth,' 1693, chiefly from England after the Norman conquest. The 
R. Johnstone's ' Historia renim Britannica- founder of the house, Humphrey de Bohun, 
rum,' 1655 (French translation in 1694). He aumamed 'withtfae beard,' was succeeded by 
also published the ' Origin of Atheism,' &c., i his son Humphrey II, who married, at some 

x9 
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date between 1087 and IICO, Maud, daughter 
of Ed^irard de Sarepburie. Humphrey III 
was probably born about tlie end of the first 
decade of the twelfth century, and in some 
points he seems to have been confounded with 
his father. For example, to the father was 
probably due the foundation of the priory of 
Farleigh in Wiltshire, which is attributed to 
the son. The latter is also said to have seri-ed 
as steward or sewer to Henry I. At the be- 
ginning of Stephen's reign he was one of the 
witnesses of that king's laws; but in 1139, 
when the Empress Matilda landed, he joined 
her standard, and by the adrice of Milo of 
Gloucester, earl of Hereford, his father-in- 
law, he fortified his stronghold of Trowbridge 
against the king. Yet in the next year he 
appears as sewer to Stephen, an office which 
he also held in the empress's household. He 
was taken prisoner at Winchester in 1141, 
fighting on Matilda's side. 

After the accession of Henry II Humphrey 
de Bohun scarcely appears at all in the his- 
tory of the early years of the reign. He was, 
however, one of the barons summoned to the 
council held at Clarendon in January 1164, 
in which were framed the celebrated consti- 
tutions, and nine years later, 1173, he stood 
firm by the king in the rebellion of Prince 
Henry, and with Kichard de Lucy, the jus- 
ticiar, and other loyal barons invaded Scot- 
land to check William the Lion, who sup- 
ported the prince. But the landing of Robert 
ae Beaumont, earl of Leicester, compelled 
them hastily to conclude a truce and to march 
against the earl's forces, which they totally 
defeated at Fornham St. Genevieve in Suffolk, 
16 or 17 Oct. In 1 176 Bohun was present at 
the convention of Falaise, when the Scottish 
king recognised the supremacy of the English 
crown. He died 6 April 1187, and was 
buried at Lanthony, Gloucestershire ; having 
married Margaret, eldest daughter of Milo of 
Gloucester, earl of Hereford, and constable of 
Enffland (d. 1140), on the failure of whose 
male line those honours were carried over 
through the same Margaret to the house of 
Bohun. Humphrey's son, Humphrey FV, 
sometimes styled enrl of Hereford and con- 
stable, predeceased him in 1182, having mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Henrv, earl of 
Huntingdon (son of David, king of Scotland), 
and widow of Conan-le-Petit, earl of Brit- 
tany and Richmond (d. 1171), and leaving 
a son Henry [q. v.], created earl of Hereford 
in 1199. 

[Chroniclea of Benedict of Peterboroagh and 
Roger of Hovedcn ; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 179 ; 
Fosb's Judges of England, i. 125 ; p]}'ton'8 Itine- 
rary of Henry II ; Add. MS. 31939. f. 182.1 

E. M. T. 



BOHUN, HUMPHREY V de, second 
Eabl of Hebeford and first Eabl of Ewex 
(d. 1274), constable of England, succeeded 
his father Henry, first earl [q. v.], in 1220, 
and at some date after the death of William 
de Mandeville, his mother's brother, which 
took plac^ in 1227, he was created earl of 
Essex. In the last-named year he joined 
Kichard of Cornwall at Stamford, to support 
him in his quarrel with the king. He served 
the office of marshal of the household at the 
coronation of Queen Eleanor in 1286, and at 
the christening of Prince Edward in 12S9 he 
was one of the sponsors. He "waa sheriff of 
Kent in 1289 and the two following years. 
He took part in Henry's French expeoitioo 
of 1242, but is said to have retired with other 
nobles in disgust at the kind's partiality to 
the aliens. In 1244 he aided in the repreft- 
sion of a Welsh rising on the marches; bot 
in the same vear he was defeated by them in 
a second out oreak, one of the chief causes of 
insurrection being, it was declared, his reten- 
tion of part of the inheritance of his sister-iii- 
law Isabel, wife of David, son of UeweUyiiy 
prince of Wales. In 1246 he joined in the 
letter of remonstrance finom the English peers 
to Pope Innocent IV. He was present in the 
parliament of 1248, and two years later he 
took the cross and went to the Holy Land. 
Humphrey de Bohun appears as one of those 
who spoke in defence of^Simon de Montfort 
in 1252, and next year he was present at the 
renewal of the charters and the solemn ex- 
communication of their transgressors. In 
1254 he was with the king in Gascony, bui 
received offence firom slights put upon him 
when performing his duties as constable. In 
1257 he had the custody of part of the marches 
of Wales, and was employed in the Welah 
war which then broke out. 

When the barons formed the confederation 
for redress of grievances in 1268, the Earl of 
Hereford was of their number, and had a share 
in the settlement of the govemment under 
the Provisions of Oxford, being one of the 
original commissioners, and subsequently one 
of the council of fifteen. In 1260 he appetR 
as a justice itinerant for the counties of (ilou- 
cester, Worcester, and Hereford. In the di- 
visions which soon split up the barons' con- 
federation Humphrev de Bohun separated 



imphrey VIis ranged on the opposite 

side. In the battle of Lewes, 14 May 1264, 
he was taken prisoner. In the narrative of 
events of the ensuing year the movements of 
Humphrey de Bohun have been evidently coo- 
fused with those of his son. It is stated that at 
the battle of Evesham, 4 Aug. 1266, he fought 
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on the side of Simon de Montfort, aud was 
taken prisoner. But this account applies only , 
to the younger Humphrey, for immediately 
after that victory Hereford stood high in the . 
kin^^s favour, and was employed as one of the 
arbitrators to bring to reason the remnant of de 
Montfort's party by the dictum of Kenilworth. 
Humphrey de Bohun died 24 Sept. 1274, 
and was buried at Lanthony, Gloucestershire. 
He married twice : first, Maud, daughter of 
the Comte d'Eu, by whom he had his son 
Humphrey VI, who died before him, and four 
daughters; and secondly, Maud deAvenebury, 
by whom he had a son John, lord of Haresfield. 

[Chronicles of Gerv. of Canterbury, Matt. Paris, 
WUl. Rishanger; Dogdale's Baronage, i. 180; 
Fosd 8 Judges, ii. 245 ; Stubbs's Const. Hist.] 

E.M.T. 

BOHUN, HUMPHREY VH db, third 
Earl of Hereford, and second Earl of 
Essex (d. 1298), constable of England, was 
bom about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the grandson of Humphrey V [q. v.], 
second earl, and son of Humphrey V I, wno pre- 
deceased hiB father, 27 Aug. 1265, immediately 
after the battle of Evesham, at which he was 
made prisoner, fighting on de Montfort*s side. 
Humpnrey Vn servea in 1286 in the army of 
occupation in Wales. In 1289 he was found 
levymg private war against the Earl of Glou- 
cester, and was peremptorily ordered to keep 
the peace. In 1292 he was fined and impn- 
doned. In 1296-7 he was sent as escort to John, 
the jroung earl of Holland, who had lately 
married the English princess, Elizabeth, and 
was now returning to nis own country to claim 
liis inheritance. The princess, who was only 
in her fourteenth year, was married two years 
afterwards to Humpkrey de Bohun, the earl's 
son. From this time to the date of his death 
Hereford played a conspicuous part, in con- 
junction with Roger Bigod, fifth earl of Nor- 
folk, in opposing Edward I's measures for 
arbitrary taxation, and in at length obtaining 
the confirmation of the charters, being, how- 
ever, chiefly moved by the alarm given to the 
barons by Edward's reforms. At the as- 
sembly of the magnates at Salisbury early 
in 1297, he, with &igod, refused to serve in 
Gascony on the plea that they were not bound 
to foreign service except in companv with the 
king [see BiooD, RoeER, fifth earl of Norfolk]. 
At a levy of the military forces of the king- 
dom, ^he two earls refused to do their duty as 
constable and marshal, and were both de- 
prived. The list of grievances which their 
party then presented was only partially in- 
quired into when Edward sailed K>r Flanders ; 
but the confirmation of the charters was 
agreed to by Prince Edward acting as regent^ 



and was allowed by the king himself in 
Flanders. On Edward's return to England 
in 1298, he was required by the two earls, as 
the price of their attendance in the invasion 
of Scotland, to promise a re-confirmation of 
the charters. After the battle of Falkirk, 
22 July, Hereford had leave to return to 
England ; and soon after he died at Fleshy, in 
Essex, and was buried at Walden. He mar- 
ried Maud, daughter of lugelram de Fienes, 
and was succeeded by his son, Humphrey VIIL 

[Chronicles of Will. Rishanger, Th. Walaing- 
ham, Walt, de Hemingburgh ; Dugdale's Baron- 
age, i. 182 ; Stubbs's Constitutional History.] 

E. M. T. 

BOHUN, HUMPHREY VHIdb, fourth 
Eabl of Herefobd, and third Eaiu^ of Essex 
(1276-1322), constable of En^^land, was son 
of Humphrey VH, third earl of Hereford. He 
was born in 1276. In 1291 he appears among 
the barons who addressed the letter of pro- 
test to the pope from the parliament of Liin- 
coin. In 1302 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward I, and widow of John, earl of 
Holland, and on the occasion made surrender 
to the crown of all his lands and title, re- 
ceiving them back in tail. In a great tour* 
nament held at Fulham in 1305 ne took a 
leading part, and again in 1307 he was pre- 
sent at another passage of arms at Wallmg- 
ford, held against the king's favourite. Piers 
Gaveston. In 1308 he was sent north, in 
company with the Earl of Gloucester, to op- 
pose Robert Bruce. The next year he joined 
with other barons in a letter 01 remonstrance 
addressed to the pope. In 1310 Humphrey 
de Bohun was one of the twenty-one or- 
dainers appointed on 20 March to reform the 
government and the king's household. The 
ordinances which they presented were finally 
accepted in October 1311 ; but three montlis 
later, January 1312, the king recalled his 
banished favourite, Gaveston. Immediately 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster, and the confede- 
rate barons, including Hereford, took up arms 
and besieged Gaveston in Scarborough. On 
19 May Gaveston surrendered, and was shortly 
afterwards beheaded by Lancaster's party at 
Blacklow Hill. Edward was powerless to 
punish the rebellious lords ; negotiations for 
a peace were opened, and in October 1313 
the earls and their followers were pardoned. 
In 1314 the war with Scotland was renewed^ 
and the battle of Bannockbum was fought on 
24 June. Here Gloucester was slaLdi and 
Hereford taken prisoner. He was exchanged 
for the wife of Robert Bruce, who had long 
been a captive in England. 

The jealousy of the barons was now moved 
by the growing power of the two Despeor* 
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Ber8, father and 8on. At a parliament held daughter of King £dward I, and ni'as a di»- 
at York, Sept enilier 1314, Edward was called tinguished soldier. He was probably bom 
uT)on to confirm the ordinances of 1311, and about 1310. He is said to have takenpart with 
the elder Def*j)enser was removed from the the young king, Edward III, in ISoO, in the 
council. In 1315 Hereford was engaged suppression of Mortimer. In ldd7^uponthe 
uiM>n the AVelsh Iwrder, and was successful in advancement of Edward, prince of Waless, to 
quelling a rising. The factions which now the duchy of Cornwall, William de Bohun 
sprang up among the barons threatened to was created earl of Northampton on 16 March, 
bring about a state of civil war, when the and received grants of the castle and manorof 
movements of Robert Bruce, who had ad- Stamford and lordship of Grantham, Lincoln- 
vanced south and captured Berwick, 2 April shire, and the castlesand manors of Fotherin^ 
1318, comiM»lled the different parties to sub- hay, Northamptonshire, and Okeham, Rut- 
mit to a reconciliation. A ffeneral pardon landshire, in male tail. In the same year 
was granted to Lancaster and his followers, he was appointed one of thecomnliiisionerBto 
and a new council was apiwinted August treat witn Philip of France on Edwaid'a 
1318. Of this council Hereford was a member, claim to the French crown, and subsequently 
and he also took part in the military opera- a commissioner to treat with David Bruce. 
tions against Scotland, which, however, were He took part in Edward's expedition which 
hampered by l^ancaster s perverse refusal to sailed for Antwerp in July 1388, and in 
assist. A truce was concluded in 1319. 1340 was present at the naval victory of 

The feeling against the Despensers now Sluys on 24 June. In 1342 he was appointed 
broke out in open revolt. Bohim and Roger the king's lieutenant and captain-ffeneral in 
Mortimer, the principal lords on the Welsh Brittany, and defeated the French at Mor- 
border, prepared to attack Hugh le Despen- ijJx and took La Roche Qarrien by assault, 
ser the younger, who held Glamorgan, in the On the conclusion of a truce for three yeare 
autumn of 1320. Early in the next year the he returned to England, and next year ac- 
hing issued writs forbidding unlawful assem- companied Henry, earl of Lancaster, into 
blies ; and a parliament was summoned to Scotland, marching to the relief of Lough- 
meet at Westminster on 15 July 1321. Bohun maben Castle, in Dumfriesshire, of which he 
appeared in l^nd(m at the head of an armed •fv^^s governor. He was again in Brittany at 
force, and took the lead in denouncing the the close of the year, and again in 1345 and 
favourites, who were sentenced to forfeiture 1346 ; and took part in Edward's campai^in 
and exile. But in October the king appeared the latter year, distinguishing himself m a 
in the field, and with unwonted vigour at- skirmish on the Seine, and being present at 
tacked his enemies in detail. Tliey were ' the battle of Cressy on 26 August. During 
driven north, and at the battle of Borough- the next two years he continued to serve in 
bridge, in Yorkshire, 10 March 1322, tliey France, and in 1349 was a commissioner for 
were totally defeatinl. Hereford was among concluding a truce. In 1350 William de 
the slain, and was buried in the church of Bohun was appointed warden of the marches 
the Friars IVeachers of York. towards Scotland, and the next year was 

By his wife, Eli«ibeth, daughter of Ed- appointed to negotiate a peace with that 
warcl I, Huni])hrey de Bohun had six sons Idngdom. In 1352 he was conunissioner of 
and four daughters. He was succeeded by the arrav of troops in Essex and Hertford to 
his second son, John, who, dying in 1335, was opiwse tlie landing of the French. He was 
followed l)y his brother, llumphrey IX, as again in the north in 1353 and following 
sixth earl. In 1*^1 Humphrey X, earl of ' y^^ars, and in 1 355 ser>'ed in the French cam- 
Northampton, succee<le<l, l)eing the son of'pujgn In 1356 he was commissioned to treat 
William de Bohun, another son of the fourth ^ for ti^g ransom of DavidBruce, and in 1357-^ 
earl of Herefonl. With Humphrey X the ] ^.gg abroad in Gascony. He died 16 Sept. 
title became extinct in 1372, but was revived i i;j(jo, and was buried at Walden in Essex, 
as a dukedom in 13^, in the iwrson of Henry ! William de Bohun married Elixabeth, 
R)lingbr*)ke, who married Mary, daughter I slaughter of Bartholomew deBadlesmere, and 
and coheir of the last earl. | widow of Edmund Mortimer. Hisson, Hum- 

(ChrouiclesofThomasWalsinghamandWalt. i phrey, succeeded him, and in 1361, as heir 
Hemingburph ; Dugdiile m Baroniipe, i. 183 ; ' to his uncle Humphrey, earl of Hereford and 
atubbs's CJonstitutional Hihtor)'.] E. M. T. Essex, united in his i)erson the three earl- 

^^.xxT^T x». f I r T . ^, ^. ' doms of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton. 

BOHUN, ^\1LL1AM de, Earl of 
Northampton {d. 1:^60), was the fifth son , [Chronicles of Walt, de Hemingburph and 
of llumphrey de Bohun VIII [q. v.], fourth Thw«. Walsingham ; Dugdale's BarouM©, i. 185.1 
earl of Hereford, and Elizabeth rlantagenet, E. M. T. 
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BOILEAU, Sib JOHN PETER (1794- 
1869), archseologist, was the son of John 
Peter Boileau, the descendant of a Huguenot 
family who claimed descent from Etienne 
Boileau, first grand provost of Paris in 1260. 
The father went to India with his relative, 
Oeneral Cailland, where he filled the highest 
offices in the presidency of Madras, and re- 
turned to England with an ample fortune in 
1786. He purchased the estate otTacolnestone 
in Norfolk^ut died at his residence at Mortlake 
in Surrey, 10 March 1837, in his ninety-first 
year. By his wife Henrietta, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of the Rev. G^rge Pollen, he 
was father of the subject of the present me- 
moir. John Peter Boileau was bom in Hert- 
ford Street, May&ir, London, 2 Sept. 1794, 
being his father's eldest son. He became 
second lieutenant, 9 Sept. 1813, of the Rifle 
Corps, a regiment raisea by his uncle. General 
Manningham, and servea for some years, 
when he was placed on half-pay, 14 Aug. 
1817. In 183o he purchased the estate of 
Ketteringham, Norfolk, and was created a 
baronet, 24 July 1838, on the occasion of the 
coronation of her majesty. He afterwards 
made other purchases in the neighbourhood 
of Ketteringham, at Hethall and Hetherset, 
and in the vicinity of Yarmouth became the 
proprietor of Burgh Castle in Suffolk, the 
ancient Ghiriononum, perhaps the most re- 
markable example of Roman masonry in any 
part of England. It is to be remembered to 
his honour as an antiquary that he purchased 
that interesting remam to prevent it falling 
into hands which might have wrought its 
destruction. At Ketteringham he made 
great improvements by the erection of a 
spacious Gothic hall, and his house was 
richly stored with paintings, books, and many 
choice monuments of antiquity. Boileau 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
1 June 1843, and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 9 Dec. 1862. On the formation of 
tne Norfolk and Norwich ArchsBologiced So- 
ciety in December 1846 he was nominated 
one of the vice-presidents, and in 1849, on 
the death of Bishop Stanley, he succeeded 
to the office of president. To vol. v. of I 
* Norfolk Archadoloffy * he communicated * An ■ 
old Poem on Norfolk, written temp. Eliza- 
beth,* and * A Notice of a Sceatta found at 
Burgh Castle,' and in vol. vii. are his re- 
marks ' On some Reaping Machines of the 
Ancient G^uls.' In 18^ he sent to the 
Arch8Bolo^cal Institute an account of ' An 
Examination of some Roman Remains at 
Redenham in Hampshire.' On the nomina- 
tion of Earl Stannope he served for two 
periods of four years as one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society of Antiquaries, 



from 1858 to 1862, and from 1863 to 1867. 
He excelled as a chairman, having a rapid 
appreciation of any subject brought to nis 
attention and a pleasing tact in discussing 
its merits. In addition to the institutions 
already named he was a vice-president of 
the Zoological Society, the Statistical So- 
ciety, the Archseolcmcal Institute, and the 
Society of Arts, IV^nufactures, and Com- 
merce, in all of which he for a long period 
took a prominent part and a most lively in- 
terest. He was also a vice-president of 
the British Association, a vice-president of 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, 
president of the Norwich School of Design, 
and a fellow of the Geological Society. He 
served the office of sheriff in Norfolk in 
1844. As a country gentleman he performed 
the duties of his position with scrupulous 
care, urbanity of manner, and genial kind- 
ness of heart. He suffered for some months 
from chronic bronchitis, and resided on that 
account at Torquay, where his death occurred 
9 March 1869. His body was brought thence 
to Ketteringham and deposited in the family 
vault. Boneau married, 14 Nov. 1826, Lady 
Catherine Sarah Elliot, third daughter of 
Gilbert, first earl of Minto. She was bora 

2 July 1797, and died 22 June 1862. As a 
memorial to his wife he fitted up the Cathe- 
rine ward in the Norfolk County Hospital. 
The eldest surviving son, now Sir Francis 
George Manningham Boileau, a barrister of 
Lincoln's Inn, has succeeded to his father's 
title and estates. 

[The History and Topography of Kettering- 
ham, by Joseph Hunter, F^.A., in Norfolk 
Archeology, beine the Transactions of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Arclueological Society, iii. 245-314 
(1852), and Notice of the Excavations at Burgh 
Castle by H. Harrod, F.8.A., in ii. pt. i. 146-60 
( 1 856) ; The Register and Magazine of Bioffruphy, 
i. 292-4 (1869).] G. C. B. 

BOIS, JOHN ( 1561-1 (W4), translator of 
the bible, was bom at Nettlestead, Suffolk, 

3 Jan. 1 601 . For the spelling of his surname 
see his printed publications and the signa- 
ture tx) hL? will m Peck's * CromwelL' His 
father, William Bois, the son of a clothier at 
Halifax, was educated at Michael House, 
Cambridge (included in Trinity College by 
Henry VlII), and acquired proficiency m 
music and Hebrew. Under Bucer's influence 
he became a protestant, and retired to a farm 
at Nettlestead, near Hadleigh. He married 
Mirabel Pooley. He was presented to the 
rectory of Elmset, and afterwards to that of 
West Stow, near Bury St. Edmunds, hj 
Pooley, his brother-in-law, and died 22 Apnl 
1591, at the age of seventy-eight. Of seyeral 
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children John was the only one who grew up. 
His father taught him, and hetween his fifth 
and sLxth years he could both read the 
Hebrew bible and write the characters ele- 
gantly. He went to Hadlei^h grammar 
school (where he was a schoolfellow of John 
Overall, afterwards bishop of Norwich), and 
thence to St. John's, Cambridge, of which 
John Still, rector of Hadleigh (afterwards 
bishop of Bath and Wells), was master. He 
says he went up to Cambridge 27 Feb. 1575 ; 
he was admitted 1 March, and on the founda- 
tion 12 Nov. His tutor was Henry Copinger, 
and on the appointment of Copinger as master 
of Magdalen, Bois was transferred thither. 
"When Copinger*8 appointment was reversed, 
Bois was allowed to return to St. John's. 
He studied hard at Greek, in which he wrote 
letters in his fifteenth year, and is said to have 
worked in the university libraryfrom four in 
the morning till eight at night. When elected 
fellow in 1580 he was ill with small-pox, and 
was carried in blankets to be admitted, so 
preserving his seniority. Medicine was his 
intended profession ; he ^ve it up because 
he fanciea himself affected with every disease 
he read of. He was ordained deacon on Friday, 
21 June 1583, by Edmund Freake, bishop of 
Norwich (Ely was then vacant), and next 
day priest by dispensation. He was first 
elected Greek lecturer at Cambridge on 
4 Nov. 1584, and re-elected at intervals till 
1595. It was his custom to give extra lec- 
tures in his room at four in the morning, when 
most of the fellows attended. He succeeded 
his father in 1591 as rector of West Stow, but 
resigned the living when his mother went to 
reside with her brother Pooley. Holt, rector 
of Box worth, five miles from Cambridge, left 
a will bv which he nominated Bois as his 
successor and expressed a wish that he should 
marry his daughter. Bois was instituted to 
the living 13 Oct. 1590, and married the 
daughter 7 Feb. 1698-9. His college gave him 
100/. when he resigned his fellowship. Mrs. 
Bois was a bad economist ; and an accumu- 
lation of debt was only discharged by the sale, 
at great loss, of Bois's fine library. There 
was a temporary estrangement, but the story 
that Bois thought of expatriating himself 
seems mere gossip. He soon reconciled him- 
self to circumstances, and continued to leave 
all pecuniary matters in his wife's hands. 
He took boarders, and had a succession of 
young scholars in his house to teach them, 
along with his children and some of the 
neighbouring poor. A clerical society of 
twelve was established by him, to meet on 
Fridays and exchange the results of study. 
Though not living in the universitv, he was 
appointed in 1004 one of the Cambridge trans- 



lators for King James's bible, and did his own 
part (in the Apocrypha) and that of another 
(in the section from Chronicles to Canticles). 
No pay was given for this inrork, but the 
translators got their commons. He was one 
of the six selected to go up to London and 
revise the whole translation when the several 
parts had been done, a labour which occapied 
nine months, each member of this committee 
receiving thirty shillings a week from the 
Stationers' Company. This was the extent 
of his recompense, though Peck identifies 
him with the John Boys, D.D., nominated 
fellow of the projected coll^^ at Chelsea 
(FuLLEB, Ch, Mist lib. x. p. 52), but this 
was John Boys, dean of Canterbury [q. y.l 
Bois gave his labour for many years in aid 
of Sir Henry Savile's noble edition of St. 
Chrysostom's works (printed 1610-13, eight 
vols. foL, the date on the title-pages is 1612), 
and got a present of a single copy for his 
pains. He was under the impression that 
Savile intended him for a fello\^hip at Eton, 
but was prevented by death (19 Feb. 1622-3) 
from giving him this appointment. However, 
on 26 Aug. 1616, Lancelot Andrewes, then 
bishop of Ely, had instituted him to a prebend 
in his cathedral. In Bentham*s ' Catalogue 
of the Principal Members of the Conventual 
and Cathedral Church of Ely^' Camb., 1766, 
4to, he is called B.D., and it is said that he 
held the first and second stalls in 1616. As 
a clergyman Bois was exemplary, preaching 
plain sermons with much preparation, but 
without notes. He was also liberal to the 
poor. A curious story is told of his stating 
! to four successive bishops of Ely his scruples 
I about baptising a stray child, over the usual 
I age, but too young to make a personal pro- 
I fession of faith. He lived by rule and fasted 
on a system of his own, sometimes twice a 
week, sometimes once in three weeks. He 
was fond of walking, and had learned from 
William Whitaker, master of St. John*s 
{d. 4 Dec. 1695), to study standing, never in a 
window, and not to go to bed with cold feet. 
In his sixty-eighth year (1628) he retired to 
Ely. His wife died 10 May 1642. He made 
his will June 1643, and oied at Ely 14 Jan. 
1044. He was not buried till 6 Feb. He 
had four sons and two daughters, but only 
his second son John and second daughter 
Anne survived him. 

His extant writings are : 1. Notes to va- 
rious parts of Chrysostom's works, and two 
Latin Letters to Sir H. Savile (the second 
characterises Chrysostom's writings) all in voL 
viii. of Savile's * Chrysostom,' Eton, 1612, foL 
2. Commendatory Epistle (dated 21 Sept 
1629) prefixed to' Richard Francklin, B.D., of 
Els worth's * 'O/i^orofia^seuTractatusdeTonis 
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in Lingua Graecanica/ 1630, small 8vo; 
another edition 1633, small 8yo (Francklin 
had drawn up this treatise on the Ghreek ac- 
cents six years before for a pupil and kins- 
man ; Bois was probably the friend, * vir omni 
literatura insignis,' who suggested that he 
should revise and perfect the work. Cole's 
account is incorrect). 3. * Veteris Interpretis 
cum Beza aliisq; recentioribus Gollatio in 
Quatuor Evangeliis, & Apostolorum Actis. 
In qua annon saepios abs(^ue justa satis causa 
hi ab illo discesserint disquiritur. Autore 
Johanne Boisio, Ecclesiad Eliensis Canonico. 
Opus auspiciis Reverendi Prsesulis, Lanceloti 
W intonensis Episcopi, rov fuutapiroVf coeptum 
&; perfectum, &c.,' London, 16&6, small Svo. 
(Of this posthumous work few copies were 
printed, and the wretched type and paper have 
a foreign look ; it consistsoi brief critical notes 
on words and passages of the Qreek text, in 
which the renderings of the Vulgate are in 
the main defended, but Bois frequently pro- 
poses more exact translations of his own, 
both Latin and English ; he finished Matthew 
13 Aug., Mark 30 Sept. 1619 ; Luke 24 Aug., 
John 13 Oct. 1621 ; Acts 9 April 1626 : his 
manuscript extended a little way into the 
Epistle to Romans^ Caleb Dalechamp, of 
Sedan (M.A. Trin. ColL Camb.^, dedicates to 
Bois, as the first of living Greek scholars, his 
'Harrisonus Honoratus, appended to 'Chris- 
tian Hospitalitie,' Camb. 1632, 4to (in me- 
mory of Thomas Harrison, B.D., vice-master 
of TMnity). 

[Life by Anthony Walker in Peck's Deiiid. Cor. 
1779, ii. 325 (fouiided on Bois's Diary and per- 
sonal recoUections) ; additions by T. Baker in 
Collection of Historical Pieces, p. 94, at end of 
Peck's Cromwell, 1740 ; Biog. Brit. 1748. ii. 937 ; 
Cooper's Athense Cantab. 1861, ii. 101, 197, 467 ; 
Bnnal Register, West Stow; Davy's MS. Suffolk 
Collections, iii. 460 ; Cole's MS. Athense Cantab, 
p. 4 ; Eadie's The EngUsh Bible, 1876, ii. 185, 
190. 201.] A. O. 

BOISIL, Saint {d, 664), superior of the 
monastery of Melrose, under the Abbot Eata, 
is stated by Forbes {Kalendar of Scottish 
Saints, p. 281) to have been trained bv St. 
Cuthbernt, but according to Beeda (Hist. 
Eccles, iv. 27) St. Cuthberht was trained Jby 
him at Melrose, receiving from him both the 
knowledge of the scriptures and an example 
of good works. Badda, who received his infor- 
mation from Sigfrid, a monk of Jarrow, trained 
also by Boisil at Melrose, states that on seeing 
Cuthberht when he arrived, Boisil imme- 
diately exclaimed, ' Behold a servant of the 
Lord, and obtained from Abbot Eata permit 
fiion ' that he should receive the tonsure and 
be enrolled among the brethren ' ( Vita S, Cuth, 



c. vi.) He is said by Bseda to have twice ap- 
peared in dreams to a companion of the famous 
Ecgberht, who in consequence of the vision 
made a journey to lona (nJBDA, Hist. Eccles, 
V. 9). When Cuthberht was smitten in the 
great sickness of 664, Boisil assured him of his 
recovery. Shortly afterwards Boisil was him- 
self mortally smitten, as he had foretold three 
years before to Abbot Eata, and during his 
sickness foretold to Cuthberht his future for- 
tunes, and that he would be a bishop. St. 
Cuthberht succeeded him as superior of Mel- 
rose. Relics of him were preserved at Dur- 
ham. He gives the name to St. Boswell's, 
Roxburghshire. He is commemorated on 
9 Sept., although his name appears in the 
Scottish calendars on 23 Feb. Boisil is said 
to have written * De Fide quce per charita- 
tem operatur;' 'In Evangelium Joannis;' 
* Meditationes ;' and * De Trinitate excerpta 
ex D. Augustino et aliis.' 

[Acta SS. BolL March 20 and Jan. 23 ; Beds, 
Hist. Eccles. iv. 27, 28, v. 9; Vita S. Cuthberhti, 
c. 6 and 8 ; Pits, De Anglise Scriptoribos, p. 
113 ; Dempster's Hist. Eccles. Scot GenL (1627), 

S.68; Tanner'sBibl.Brit^llO; Forbes's Kaleu- 
ar of Scottish Saints, p. 281 ; Diet. Christ. Biog. 
i. 823.] 

BOISSIER^GEGRGE RICHARD (1791- 
1868), ecclesiologist, was educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge fB.A. 1828), be- 
came incumbent of OakfieLd, Penshurst, Kent, 
and died 23 June 1868. While an under- 
graduate he published anonymously a yery in- 
teresting architectural work, entitled ' Notes 
on the Cambridgeshire Churches/ Cambridge 
and London, 1827, Svo. 

[Graduati Cantab. ; Gent. Mag., Aug. 1858, 
p. 199 ; Anderson's Book of British Topography, 

d8.J X. \jm 

BOIT, CHARLES {d, 1726?), enamel 
painter, was bom at Stockholm. His father 
was a Frenchman. He learned the business 
of a jeweller, and proposed, upon coming to 
England, to follow that avocation, but was 
' upon so low a foot ' that he seems to have 
lacKed the wherewithal to establish a busi- 
ness, and was forced to travel about the 
country teaching drawing. He engaged the 
affections of one of his pupils, but, the affair 
being unhappily discovered before the mar- 
riage had been solemnised, Boit, by some 
hign-handed perversion of justice, was thrown 
into prison. 

He spent the two years of his confine- 
ment in learning the art of enamelling. 
Leaving prison, ne established himself in 
London, and in the practice of his new art 
soon grew to celebnty. ' His prices/ says 
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Walpole, * are not to be believed/ He re- 
ceived a commission to paint ' a large plate 
of the Queen, Prince G^eorge, the principal 
oflScers and ladies of the court, and Victory, 
introducing the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene; France and Bavana pro- 
strate upon the ground, &c., &c.' The size of 
the plate was to be from 22 to 24 inches 
high by 10 to 18 inches wide. For this 
modest fancy Boit obtained an advance of 
1,000/. and made extensive preparations for 
the work. In these, it is said, he wasted 
between seven and eight hundred pounds. 
Meanwhile the prince died, and the work 
was stopped for some time. Boit, however, 
secured a further advance of 700/. and pro- 
ceeded. In consequence of the revolution at 
court he was ordered to displace the Marl- 
boroughs, and to introduce figures of * Peace 
and Chrmond, instead of Victory and Church- 
ill.' After this nothing prospered with him. 
Prince Eu^ne refused to sit, the queen 
died, Boit incontinently ran into debt. He 
fled to France, changed his religion, got a 
pension of 250/. per annum, and was greatly 
admired. He died suddenly at Paris about 
Christmas 1726. His principal enamel is 
one of the imperial family of Austria, pre- 
served at Vienna; it is on ffold, and is 
18 inches high by 12 inches wide. Another 
of consideraole size represented Queen Anne 
sitting with Prince GFeorge standing by her. 
Horace Walpole possessed a copy by him of 
Luca Giordano's * Venus, Cupid, Satyr, and 
Nymphs,' and also * a fine head ' of Admiral 
ChurchilL He mentions that Miss Reade, 
the artist, had a * very fine head ' of Boit's 
own daughter, enamelled by him from a pic- j 
ture of 'Dahl. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painters, ii. 633-1) ; ' 
Fiorillo's Geschichte der zeichenden Kiinste, I 
V. 622.] E. R. j 

BOITAItD,LOUISPETERC/?.1760),en- 1 

graver and designer, was bom in France, and j 
was a pupil of La Farge. His father brought him 1 
to England. He made many engravings aft«r 
Canaletto, Huet, Pannini, and others. One ' 
of his best known plates represents the Ro- ' 
tunda at Ranelagh, after Pannini In 1747 1 
he supplied forty-one large plates for Spence*s , 
*Polymeti8,'and he engraved the illustrations : 
to Paltock*8 ' Peter Wilkins,' 1760, and the 1 
* Scribleraid ' of Richard Owen Cambridge, | 
1751. Besides these he executed many vig- , 
nettes, minor designs, and portraits, among 
the last one of * Elizabeth Canning ; ' and he 
is said to have been a humourist and a mem- , 
ber of the Artists' Club. His wife was Eng- 
lish ; and he had a son of the same name and | 
•profession, who was perhaps the designer , 



of the large satirical plate entitled *The 
Present Age,' 1767, which is to be found 
in the British Museum print room. The 
date of his death is unknown, being stated 
by some authorities as 1758, by others as 
after 1700. 

[Bryants and Redgrave's Dicta. ; Nagler ; St<^ 

Sbens's Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the 
iritish Museum, iv. 412.] A. D. 

BOKENHAM or BOKENAM, OS- 
BERN (1383-1447 ?), noet in the Su£blk 
dialect, was bom, according to his own state- 
ment, on 6 Oct. ISQ3. Hia birthplace was 
near * an old piyory of blake canona,' which 
may be identified with Bokenham — the mo- 
dem Old Buckenham — ^Norfolk, £unous at 
one time for its Augustinian prioiy . He spent 
five years in early life at Venice, and was 
subsequently a frequent pUffrim to Rome and 
to other parts of Italy. He specially men- 
tions a pilgrimage to Monte Fiaako (' Mownt 
Flask '). His permanent home was in the 
Augustinian convent of Stoke dare, 8uffi>lk, 
of which he was a professed member. He 
was a man of wide reading, fi^mH^'^ir with 
Ovid, Cicero, Qower, Chaucer, and I^dgate, 
besides many theological authors. He was 
intimate with ladies of high rank, and, in ac- 
cordance with their suggestion, he drew up 
in English a series of thirteen poems com- 
memorating the lives of twelve holy women 
and of the 1 1 ,000 virgins. With the legends 
he incorporated much autobiographical de- 
tail. Bokenham's work is preserved in the 
British Museum among the Arundel MSS. 
(No. 327). Its colophon runs : * Translaytyd 
into engm be a doctor of dyuinite clepyd 
Osbem Bokenam [a suffolke man], fiere 
austyn of the conuent of Stokclare [and was 
doon wrytyn in Cantbryge by hys . . . ffrere 
Thomas Burgh]. The yere of our lord a thou- 
sand foure hundryth seuyn & fourty, etc' 
Bokenham in the prolc^e to his first poem — 
on St. Margaret — which he began on 6 Sept. 
1443, states that he wrote at the request of 
his friend Thomas Burgh of Cambridge, the 
transcriber of the Arundel MS., and begged 
him to conceal the authorship. The poem on 
St. Anne is inscribed to Katnerine Denston, 
wife of John Denston ; that on St. Magda- 
lena, begun in 1445, to Isabel Bourchier, 
countess d'Eu, sister of the Duke of York : 
that on St. Elizabeth to Elisabeth Vere. 
countess of Oxford, with all of whom Boke- 
nam was on terms of intimacy. Bokenham's 
chief authority is the ' Legenda Aurea ' of 
Jacobus a Voragine, archbishop of Genoa, 
whom he freely quotes as Januense, i.e. 
Gtenuensis. For the story of St. Agnes Boke- 
nam depended on Ambrose's version of the 
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legend (cf. Ambbo6. Opp, v. Epist. lib. iv. 
cp. 34). Bokenham writes ^ after tlie language 
oi Suthfolke speclie/ and his yersification 
consists at times of ten-syllabled rhyming 
couplets, at times of the ottava rima, and 
at times of seven-lined alternately rh3rmed 
stanzas. His book is a very valuable speci- 
men of the Suffolk dialect of the fifteenth 
century. It has been twice printed : (1) for 
the Koxburghe Club in 1835, in black letter, 
at the expense of Lord Clive ; and (2) by C. 
Horstmann, at Heilbronn in 1833, as the first 
volume of Dr. Eugen Kolbing's ' Altenglische 
Bibliothek.' The second edition adheres to 
the Arundel MS. more carefully than the 
first, and is far richer in critical apparatus ; 
but there is little to justify Horstmann's sug- 
gestion that Bookfauam, Surrey, was Boken- 
ham's native place. 

Bokenham is also credited on internal evi- 
dence with the authorship of ' This Dialogue 
betvnx a Seculer asking and a Frere an- 
swer3mg at the grave of Dame John of Acres, 
shewith the lyneal descent of the lordis of 
the honoure of Clare fro the tyme of the fim- 
dation of the Freeris in the same honoure, the 
yere of our Lord kccxlviii, unto the first day 
of May, the yere kcclvi.,' printed in Dug- 
dale's 'Monasticon Anglicanum,' vi. 16€0. 
The dialogue is given in both English and 
Latin verse, and the former very closelv re- 
sembles some passages in the ' Lyvys ot the 
Seyntys.' Bokenham apparently died during 
1447, the year in which Thomas Burgh com- 
pleted his transcription of the poems. 

[The Lyvys of Seyntys, printed for the Roz- 
buighe Club, 1835 ; fiokeDAm's Legenden, heraus- 
gegeben von C. Horstniann, Heilbronn, 1883; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Dngdale's Monast. Angl. 
vi. 1600.] S. L. L. 

BOKTNQHAM or BUCKmOHAM, 
JOHN (</. 1398), bishop of Lincoln, was 
rector of Olney, prebendary of Lichfield, and 
dean in 1349 : he was appointed to the arch- 
deaconry of Northampton in 1361, and in 
1352 received from the king the prebend of 
Gretton in the church of Lincoln. He was 
keeper of the privy seal to Edward IH. He 
has been identifiea by Godwin with a scho- 
lastic theologian of the same name, who, 
according to Bale {ScriptoreSj ii. 72), wrote 
* Qusestiones Sententiarum ' and * Ordinariie 
deceptationes.' Of these the ' Qutestiones ' 
has been printed with the title ' Joannis 
Bokinpham Angli opus acutissimum in qua- 
tuor libros Sententiarum, Parisiis, p. Joann. 
Barbier, MDV,' 4to (Panzer, vii.), and is in 
the Bodleian Library. The identity, how- 
ever, of the bishop with the scholastic doctor 
is purely conjectuial; and may be safely re- 



jected, as Bokyngham does not seem to have 
been a man of learning. On the sudden 
death of Reginald Brian, oishop of Worcester, 
postulated to the see of Ely, in 1361 the monks 
of Ely elected John Bokyngham, but the elec- 
tion was quashed bv the pope. In 1 362 Urban, 
at the request of tne king, made Bokyngham 
bishop of jLincoln by provision . Having been 
exammed at St. Omer by two abbots ap- 
pointed by the pope, and pronounced fit for 
the episcopate, he was consecrated on 25 June 
in the following year. On entering on his 
bishopric he took Sd, in the mark from his 
clergy. His diocese, which included Oxford 
and Lutterworth, was the headquarters of 
the Lollard movement. Swynderby, one of 
the most violent of the Wycliffite preachers^ 
was exceedingly popular at Leicester. The 
bishop attempted to stop his preaching, and 
managed to turn him out of tne chapel of St. 
John the Baptist. Swynderby was, however, 
upheld bv tne people. He used two great 
stones which lay outside the chapel as a 
pulpit, and declared that as long as he had 
the good will of the people he would ' preach 
in the king's highway in spit« of the bishop's 
teeth.' In May 1382 Bokyngham attended 
the synod called the coimcil of ' the earth- 
quake,' held in London by Archbishop Court e- 
nay, in which the propositions ascribed to the 
Wycliffite preachers were pronounced here- 
tical, and, m common witn other bishops, 
published in his diocese the archbishop's 
mandate on the subject. In the summer of 
that year Bokyngham, in virtue of letters 
obtained by Courtenay from the king, caused 
Swynderby to be arrested, and, in spite of 
the opposition of the people of Leicester, con- 
victed him of heresy. Swynderby appealed 
to the king and the Duke of Lancaster. The 
case was brought before parliament, but he 
was handed over to the bishop, and recanted 
his errors. Although Bokyngham upheld 
the policy of the archbishop against the 
Lollards, he was not blind to the abuses 
prevailing in the church, and in 1394 held a 
visitation of Lincoln cathedral, which brought 
to light many delinquencies among the mem- 
bers of the chapter. He does not seem to have 
approved the policy which turned the libera- 
tion of the church from papal power into her 
subjection to the crown; for when, acting in 
virtueof a statute of 1389, 13Ric. II (RolUof 
Pari, iii . 273),the kingforbade an appointment 
to the archdeaconry of Buckinghamshire until 
his right to present had been settled in his 
court, he allowed theoffice to be filled by an ex- 
change. The king next claimed to appoint to 
the archdeaconry of I^icester, then held by an 
alien absentee, the Cardinal Orsini (* de Ur- 
cinis '). A long suit followed, in which the 
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bishop unsuccessfully defended the claim of 
the incumbent. In the course of the suit he 
summoned the cardinal to defend his own 
right, and on his neglect delivered the office 
to the king*8 nominee, whom he finally insti- 
tuted, when the suit was decided against 
himself. At the same time some of BoKyng- 
ham's appointments were made in accordance 
with the King's will. Thus, in 1393, he gave 
a prebend to Roger Walden, Richard's secre- 
tary, afterwards made treasurer and arch- 
bishop ; and the gifb of another prebend in 
1395 to Thomas Haxey, agent of the Earl of 
Nottingham, must also be considered as due 
to court influence in spite of the part aftep- 
wards taken by Haxey in the parliament of 
1397. Bokyngham, however, had shown 
some independence of action, enou^^h probably 
to rouse the king's dislike. Richard may 
also have desired the rich see of Lincoln for 
his cousin, Henry Beaufort, as a means of 
binding that branch of the house of Lancaster 
closely to himself, so as to counterbalance the 
influence of the Earl of Derby. BonifSsuse IX 
was in such need of English help that he 
willingly lent himself to do the king's plea- 
sure, and in 1397 translated Bokyngham to 
the see of Lichfield. Indignant at being 
thus removed to a far less wealthy and im- 
portant bishopric than that he had held so 
long, Bolnrngham refused to be translated. 
He retired to the monasteir of Christ Church 
at Canterbury, where he died 10 March 1398. 
He was a benefactor to his cathedral church 
and to New College, Oxford, and also took 
part in building Rochester bridge. 

[Anglia Sacra, i. 49, 449, 663 ; Le Neve's Fasti ; 
Knighton's Twysden, 2627-2668 ; Walsingham, 
1. 298, ii. 66, 228; Fasciculi Zizaniorum. 286, 
334 ; Foxe's Acts and Monuments, i. 607 ; Bokyng- 
ham's Register, Hutton extr., Harleian MS 
«952.] W. H. 

BOLCKOW, HENRY WILLIAJ^ FER. 
DIN AND (1806-1878), ironmaster, the son 
of Heinrich Bolckow, of Varchow, in the 
grand-duchy of Mecklenburg, by his wife 
Caroline Dussher, was bom at Sulten, in 
Mecklenburg, 8 Dec. 1806. About 1821 his 
parents placed him in a merchant's office 
at Rostock. There he made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman at Ne wcastle-on-Tyne ; at his 
suggestion came to England, and went into 
busmess with him in 1827. He liked Eng- 
land ; was made a naturalised British subject ; 
in 1841 selected the town of Middlesborough 
as the seat of his future operations ; entered 
into partnership with Mr. John Vaughan; 
erected blast furnaces and commenced the 
manufacture of iron. Soon after this period 
Mr. Vaughan discovered the Cleyelana iron- 



stone mines. The success of their business 
in a short time enabled them to multiply their 
works: they acquired collieries, limestone 
quarries, machine works, gasworks, and brick- 
fields ; and Middlesborough became a centre 
of such great importance that it received a 
charter of incornoration in 1853. Bolckow 
was elected the nrst mayor. The population 
of the town had then risen to 40,000, and the 
production of ironstone to 4,000,000 tons per 
annum. Bolckow presented to therinhabitants 
the Albert Park, at a cost of more than 20flOOL 
(11 Aug. 1868). In the following year he 
spent 7,000/. in the erection of the St. Hilda's 
schools. When the town was granted par- 
liamentary representation, Bolckow was una- 
nimously elected the first member, 16 Nov. 
1868, and held that position until his death. 
In 1871 the firm of Bolckow & Vaughan was 
formed into a limited liability company with 
a capitel of 3,500,000/., the founder of the 
business becoming chairman of the com- 
pany. Bolckow collected a fine gallery of 
pictures, nearly all of them being by living 
f'rench and English artists {At^enaum^ 
22 Nov. 1873, pp. 664-6). He died at Rams- 
gate 18 June 1878, and was buried in Marton 
churchyard on 22 June. He married first, in 

1841, Miriam, widow of C. Hay, who died in 

1842, and secondly, in 1851, Harriet, only 
daughter of James Farrar, of Halifax. 

[English Cyclopaedia, Biography, Supplement, 
1872, pp. 273-4; Practical Magazine, i. 8U90 
(1873), with portrait; Times, 19 June 1878, 
p. 11, eol. 4; Illustrated London News, Ixxii. 
613(1878).] O. C.B. 

BOLD, HENRY (1627-1683), poetical 
writer, was born in 1627, and was a descen- 
dant of the ancient Lancashire family of Bold 
of Bold Hall. He was the fourth son of Captain 
William Bold of Newstead in Hampshire. 
He was educated at Winchester School; 
thence went to Oxford, and in 1645 was 
elected a probationer fellow of New 0)llege. 
From this position he was dislodged in l£l8 
by the parliamentary visitors, and he then 
settled in London, and is described as ^of 
the Examiner's Office in Chancery.* He died 
in Chancery Lane on 23 Oct. 1683, and was 
buried at West Twyford near Acton. His 
books, which are of exceptional rarity, are as 
follows : 

1. * Wit a Sporting in a Pleasant Grove 
of New Fancies.* By H. B., London, 1657. 
This was considered by Freeling to be the 
rarest book he had. Prefixed is what pro- 
fesses to be a portrait of the author, but 
which was really engraved as that of Chris- 
tian Ravus, or Ravius, an orientalist and 
friend of Ussher. It is found in his ' Diacouise 
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of the Oriental Tongues/ London, 1649, and, | BOLD, JOHN j 1679-1 751), divine, bom 
after serving as the effigies of Bold, was used : at Leicester in 1679, entered St. John's Col- 
with another alias as the frontispiece of the lege, Cambridge, in 1694, and proceeded 
' Occult Phvsick ' of William Williams of B.A. in 1698. He was master of a small 
Gloucesterstiire, 1660, and of the * Divine school at Hinckley, Leicestershire, from 1698 
Poems and Meditations ' by William Wil- to 1732 (which brought him in 10/. a year), 
liams of the county of Cornwall, London, and was curate of Stoney Stanton near 
1677. Li * Wit a Sporting ' Bold has stolen Hinckley (at a salary of 30/.) from May 1702 
much from Herrick, and nearly fifty pages imtil his death on 29 Oct. 1761. Bold 
are from Thomas Beedome's * PoemsDivme wholly devoted himself to the religious wel- 
and Humane,' London, 1641. 2. 'St. George's fare of his parishioners, and, although with- 
Day, sacred to the coronation of his most out private means, lived so frugally that he 
excellent majesty Charles 11/ London, 1661 was able out of his small income to relieve 
(3 folio leaves). 3. ' On the Thunder happen- his necessitous neighbours, and to make 
ing after the Solemnity of the Coronation of several charitable bequests at his death. He 
Charles H,' 1661 (a sheet in verse). 4. 'Poems was the author of: 1. * The Sin and Danger 
Lvrique, Macaronique, Heroique, &c. By of neglecting the public service of the 
Bfenry Bold olim h N. C. Oxon./ London, Church,' 1745, which was frequently reis- 
1664. This is dedicated to Colonel Henry sued by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
Wallop, and has commendatory verses by tian Knowledge. 2. ' Religion the most de- 
Alexander Brome, Dr. Valentine Oldis, and lightful Employment.' 3. * The Duty of 
by his two brothers, William Bold and Nor- worthy Communicating recommended and 
ton Bold, C.C.C. Oxon. S. The songs in explained.' 

the volume are licentious, but there are [A very eulogistic memoir by the Rev. R. B. 

also a number of occasional pieces, several Nickolls is printed in Nicholls's lllustratioDs, v. 

of them addressed to Charles H. 'Expect 130-42^ S. L. L. 
the second part,' says the author, but no 

second part is known. Wood is mistaken BOLD, SAMUEL (1649-1737\ contro- 

when he states that this volume contains versialist, apparently a native 01 Chester, 

* Scarronides ; or Virgil Travestie.' This 'w^as brought up under the care of William 

was the work of Charles Cotton. 5. * Latine Cook, a distinguished nonconformist divine, 

Songs, with their English, and Poems. By ' '«^ho was ejected from St. Michael's Church, 

Henry Bold, formerly of N. Coll. in Oxon, Chester, in 1662, and died in 1684. Bold was 

afterwards of Uie Examiner's Office in Chan- , instituted vicar of Shapwick in Dorsetshire 

eery. Collected and perfected by Captain : in 1674, but resimed or was ejected in 1688; 

William Bold,' London, 1685— a posthumous he was institutea rector of Steeple in the Isle 

collection from the author's scattered papers, of Purbeck in 1682, and held the living for 

The translations justify the commendations fifty-six years, till his death. Li 1721 he suc- 

of Anthony k Wood, but the songs selected ceeded to the adjacent parish of Tyneham, 

are often gross and worthless. Tliere is a united to Steenle by act of parliament. In 

spirited Latin version of * Chevy Chace,' and 1682, when a orief for the persecuted pro- 

Bold's rendering of Suckling's famous song testants in France was commanded to be read 

beg^ins:— in the churches. Bold preached, from the 

Cur palieas, Amasie ? epistle for the day, a sermon against persecu- 

Our qusso palieas ? tion, which he shortly afterwards published. 

Si noD rubente facie, The sermon reached a second edition in the 

Squallente valeas ? same year, and raised a great outcry, which 

Cur quaeso paUeaa ? only impelled Bold to publish a 'Plea for 

AnotherHsNBTBoLDwasofChristChurch, Moderation towards Dissenters.' He here 

Oxford, chaplain to the Earl of Arlington, fel- justifies his general praise of nonconformist 

low of Eton College, and chanter in Exeter divines by many special instances, mention- 
Cathedral. HediedatMontpellier, 'as'twasl in?> amongst others, Mr. Baxter and Mr. 

reported,' in 1677. Hickman as * shining lights in the church of 

God.' 
The grand jury at the next assize presented 



[Corser's Collectanea A n^lo-Poetica (Chatham 
Society, vol. Iv.^, 1861 ; Dibdin's ReminisceDces 
of a Literaiy Life, 1836, p. 934 ; Wood's Atbense 
OxoD. ed Bliss, iv. 116; Fasti, 278; Hazlitt's 
Handbook to Literature of Great Britain to the 
Restoration, London, 1867 ; Oriffiths's Biblio- 
theca Anglo-Poetica, 1806; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. 



Bold for the sermon and also for tne * Plea,' 
and he was cited before the court of Bishop 
Gulston of Bristol, where he was accused of 
having * writ and preached a scandalous libeL' 
Bold wrote imswers to these charges, bat, 



ed. Bohn, 1864.] W. £. A. A. his ' answers being said to be worse than 
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the books/ he was commanded, on pain of man/ and produced a second tract from Bold 
suspension, to preach three recantation ser- with a preface on the meaning of the terms 
mons and to pay the expenses of Andrew 'reason and 'antiquity 'as employed in the So- 
Cosen, the complainant, styled by the bishop cinian controversy. This was in 1097 ; in 
' gent./ but in reality his lordship's butler, i 1698 a third tract of Bold*8 appeared, an- 
Meantime Bold had rared no better in a pro- i swering some ' AnimadTersions, &Cy pub- 
secution in the civil courts. A third offence i lished at Oxford. In 1699 he brought out a 
was there alleged against him — that he had | 'Consideration of the Objections to the Essay 
written a letter befriending a certain dis- \ on the Human Understanding.' Locke ab- 
senting apothecary in Blandford. For the r knowled^fed Bold s support in his ' Second 
letter and the two publications he was sen- | Vindication ' of his essay ; and in 1708 Bold 
tenced to pay three fines, and lay seven i visited Liocke at Oates. He was then medi- 
weeks in prison till they were paid. After i tating thepublicationoffiirther tracts which 
this the sudden death of the bishop and of i Locke dissuaded him from proceeding with, 
the promoter in the civil suit freed him from j They were, however, publisned in 1706, and 
further annoyance. In 1720, to protect him- consist of a ' Discourse concerning the Resor- 
self from false reports. Bold republished the rection of the Same Body,' and two letters 
sermon against persecution, adding a short i on the necessary immateriality of created 
account of his subsequent troubles. In 1688 : thinking substance. The letters discuss and 
he published ' A Brief Account of the Rise \ condemn the views expressed in Broughton's 
of Uie name Protestant, and what Protes- , 'Psychologia'and Dr. iN orris's' Essay towaids 
tantism is. By a professed Enemy to Perse- the Theory of an Ideal World.' The discourse 
cut ion.' In 1090 he engaged in a controversy : deals with Dr. Whitby's arguments against 
with Dr. Comber, autnor of a * Scholastical Locke. In 1717 Bold's publisher brought 
History of the Primitive and General Use of , out another tract demanding toleration, en- 
Liturgies in the Christian Church,' which , titled ' The Duty of Christians with regard to 
Bold perceived to be written to afford a pre- | Human Interpretations and Decisions, when 
text for persecuting dissent ; in 1691 he fol- , proposed to be believed and submitted to by 
lowed it up with a second tract completing i them, as necessary parts of the Christian 
his refutation. In 1693 he published a devo- | Religion. By a Clergyman in the country;' 
tional treatise entitled 'Christ's Importunity | and in 1724 appeareSf his last controversial 
with Sinners to accept of Him,' wnich had i work, ' Some Thoughts conceminfir Church 
been probably alreaay published in 1075. i Authority.' This was occasioned by the 
The republication contains an affectionate Bishop of Bamror's famous sermon on the 
dedication to Mrs. Mary Cook, the widow of i nature of the kingdom of Christ, and his 
William Cook, his early tutor. In 1690, an i 'Preservative against the Principles and Prac- 
epidemic having caused many deaths in his i tices of Nonjurors,' of which Bold heartily 
parish, he published eight 'Meditations on approved. 6old was answered by several 
Death,' written during ' the leisure bodily . . - -► 



distempers have afforded me.' 

In 1097 he began his tracts in support 



persons, among others by Conyers Place, who 
condemns his * wild pamphlet and clouterly 
invective' as ' time-serving,* 'stupid,' *adula- 



of Locke's essavs on the * Reasonableness | torial/ and 'nauseously* full of 'stupid and 
of Christianity' and the ' Human Under- . affected cant.' In the year before his death 



standing.' The * Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity ' appeared in 1695, and was violently 
attacked by a Rev. John Edwards as Soci- 
nian. Locke replied with a ' Vindication ' 
of his essay, to which Edwards answered in 
a tract entitled ' Socinianism Unmasked,' 
&c. At this point Bold entered the field, 
publishing in 1697 a * Discourse on the true 



Bold published a * Help to Devotion,' con- 
taining a short prayer on every chapter in 
the New Testament. His devotional works 
show the sincerity, humility, and sweetness 
of his character. He died in 1737. 

[Monthly Magazine, xxii. 148 ; Wallace's Ant i- 
trinitarian Biography; Locke's Works; Notes 
and Queries, Ist scries, xi. 137 ; for Bold's works 



knowledge of Christ Jesus,' in which he | see Brit. Mus. Cat. and Dr. Williams's Library; 
insists, with Locke, that Christ and the | a Letter on Images, by S. B., London, 1760, m 
apostles considered it enough for a christian the Brit. Mus. Library, is probably by Bold.] 
to believe that Jesus was the Christ. To B. B. 

the sermon he appended comments on Locke's 

essay and * Vindication,' declaring the essay BOLDERO, EDMUND, D.D. (1008 
' one of the best books that had been pub- 1679), master of Jesus College, Cambridge 
lished for at least 1,600 vears,' and criticis- was a native of Bury St. Edmunds in Suf- 
ing Edwards's tracts. Edwards immediately folk, and received his education in Ipswich 
retorted, twitting Bold as ' Mr. L.'s journey- School, whence he proceeded to the univer- 
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sity of Cambridge, where he was admitted 
to a fellowship of Pembroke Hall on 4 Feb. 
1031, and took the degree of M.A. He be- 
came curate of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, in 
\Q4S. Soon after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth he was ejected from his fel- 
lowship and sent in captivity to London, 
where he was 'detained under a long and 
chargeable confinement.' He suffered much 
in the royalist cause in England, and in 
Scotland under the Marquis of Montrose, and 
it is said that he narrowly escaped han^ng. 
On the Restoration he was created D.D. at 
Cambridge by royal mandate. Bishop Wren 
of Ely, to whom he was chaplain, presented 
him to the rectory of Glemsford, Suffolk, on 
15 Feb. 1661-2, and also to the rectories of 
Westerfield and Harkstead in the same 
county. The same prelate nominated him 
master of Jesus College, Cambridge, to which 
office he was admitted on 26 April 1663, and 
presented him to the rectory of Snailwell, 
Cambridgeshire, on 13 July in the same year. 
Boldero was vice-chancellor of the university 
in 1668 and 1674. He died at Cambridse on 
5 July 1679, and was buried in Jesus College 
chapel. 

[Addit. MSS. 5863. f. 616, 6864, f. 24, 19077, 
f. 3076, 308, 322, 322^, 3286 ; Beter Barwick*8 
Life of Dr. John Berwick, 38, 39 ; Carter's Hist, 
of Cambridge, 82 ; Gent. Mag. new ser. xxxiii. 2 ; 
Eenoett's I&gister and Chronicle, 881, 882, 884; 
Eoger North's Liveb of the Norths (1826), iii. 
276, 277 ; Pope's Life of Seth [Ward], bishop of 
Salisbury, 47 ; Querela Cantabrigiensis, 26, 26 ; 
ShermaDDOs, Hist. Coll. Jesu, Cantab. 42, 48 ; 
Walker 8 Sufferings of the Qergj (1714), ii. 162 ; 
Lc Neve's Monumenta Anglicana ( 1 660-79), 1 96.] 

T. C. 

BOLEYN, ANNE. [See Ainra, 1607- 
1636.] 

BOLEYNT, GEORGE, Viscount Roch- 
FORD (d, 1636), wasthe son of Sir Thomas Bo- 
leyn, earl of Wiltshire [q. v. J, and brother of 
Anne Boleyn . Of the date of his birth we have i 
no record, and the earliest notice of him is in ' 
the year 1622, when his name appears, joined 
with that of his father, as the holder of various . 
offices about Tunbridge granted to them by > 
patent on 29 April ( Calendar of Henry VIII, , 
lii. 2214). On 2 July 1624 he received a 
grant to himself of the manor of Grimston in 
Norfolk {ib. iv. 646). Four years later, on , 
26 Sept. 1628, he further received an annuity 
from the crown of fifty marks, payable by the 
chief butler of England out of the issues of 
the prizes of wines, and on 16 Nov. of the 
same year a number of offices in connection 
with the royal palace of Beaulieu, or New- 
hall, in Essex ; to which was added, on 1 Feb. 



1628-9, that of chief steward of the honour 
of Beaulieu (ib. 4779, 4993, 6248). By this 
time his sister Anne had become the avowed 
object of the king's attentions, and there can 
be no doubt to what influence these honours 
were due. In the summer of 1628, while 
with the kin^ at Waltham, he and some 
others attending the court fell ill of the 
sweating sickness, causing the king at once to 
remove to Hunsdon; but another courtier, 
William Cary, the husband of Anne Boleyn's 
sister Mary, was carried off by the disease, and 
the offices above referred to at Beaulieu were 
rendered vacant by his death (ib. 4403, 4413). 
At this time Boleyn was also master of the 
buckhoundfl(Cii/«ufar,v. pp. 306, 312, 321). 
On 27 July 1629 he was appointed governor of 
Bethlehem Hospital (t*. iv. No. 6816). To- 
wards the end of that year he was sent to France 
with Dr. Stokesley, who was shortly after- 
wards made bishop of London, to consult with 
Francis and the Duke of Albany on various 
modes of counteracting the emperor's influ- 
ence, and how to prevent the assembling of 
a general council (ih. 6073). His allowance 
as ambassador was forty shillings a day 
{ib, v. p. 316). As yet his designation was 
only squire of the body or gentleman of the 
privy chamber ; but just about this time he 
appears to have been kniffhted and received 
the title of Viscount Rochford, by which name 
the fallen Cardinal Wolsey granted him, by 
Cromwell's advice, an annuitv of two hundred 
marks out of the revenues of his bishopric of 
Winchester to secure his favour. By this 
name also he sljgned, along with the rest of 
the nobility, a memorial to Pope Clement VH, 
urging him to consent without delay to the 
king's wishes on the subject of his divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon {ib. iv. No. 6513). 
On 16 July 1631 he was joined with his 
father in a arrant of the stewardship of Ray- 
leigh and other offices in Essex {ib. v. No. 364). 
In February 1633 he received a summons to 
parliament as Lord Rochford. Next month he 
was a^ain sent on embassy to France, to inform 
Francis I that King Henry had married his 
sister Anne Boleyn, and trusted to him to sup- 
port him against any papal excommunication 
{ib, yi. Nos. 229, 230). He returned early in 
April {ib. 361), and in less than two months 
was sent abroad again, in company with the 
Duke of Norfolk and others, to oissuade Fran- 
cis from his proposed meeting with the pope 
at Marseilles, wnich, however, actually took 
place later in the year. He went back to 
England, and returned while Norfolk re- 
mained in France (t*. Nos. 613, 661, 831, 918, 
964, 973). He was at home again in Sep- 
tember, and was present at the christening of 
his niece, the in&nt Princess Elizabeth, at 
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Greenwich {ib. No. 1111). In October he set 
up his household at the royal manor of Beau- 
lieu, from which the king ordered the Prin- 
cess Mary to remove to make way for him (ib. 
No. 1296). In 1634 he was twice sent over 
to France, mainly about an interview which 
Henry was eager to have with the French 
king, but which it was necessary in the end 
to put oflf (t*. vii. Nos. 469, 470, 958). In June 
of that year he was miide warden of the 
Cinque Ports (ib. 922 (16) ), and in November 
he received the French admiral Brion, who 
was sent to Henry VIII in embassy on his 
landing at Dover, where he entertained him 
four days till his whole train had disembarked 
and conducted him to Blackheath (ib, 1416, 
1427). 

On 10 April 1536 he obtained a grant from 
the crown of the manor of South, in Kent, 
which had been granted to Sir Thomas More 
(Patent Boll, 26 Hen. Vm, pt. 1, m. 82). 
Soon after his services were once more em- 
ployed in a mission to France, to qualify some 
of the conditions on which Henry had offered 
the hand of his infant daughter Elizabeth to 
the Duke of Angouleme (Hebbebt in Ken- 
NBTT, ii. 179). This is the last we hear of him in 
any public capacity before his melancholy end. 
On May day in 1636 he was one of the chal- 
lengers in that tournament at Gh'eenwich 
from which the king abruptly departed ; next 
day he was arrested and taken to the Tower, 
the queen, his sister, being arrested that day 
also and consigned to the same fortress. The 
two were arraigned together on Monday, 
16 May, for acts of incest and high treason, 
and judgment of death was pronounced 
against each. Two days later (17 May) Lord 
Kiochford, with four other alle^d paramours 
of Anne Boleyn, were beheaded on Tower 
Hill, the execution of Anne herself being de- 
ferred till the 19th. 

[Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII (of 
which the principal specific reference have been 
cited above) ; Third Report of the Deputy Keeper 
of Public Records, App. ii. 243; Wriothesley's 
Chronicle.] J. Gr. 

BOLEYN, GEORGE (d, 1603), dean of 
Lichfield, was not improbably the son of \ 
George Bolevn, Viscount Rochford [q. v.], | 
who 18 usually reported to have left no male 
issue. In his will (preserved at Somerset 
House) he mentions that he was a kinsman 
of I^rd Hunsdon, who was the grandson of 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
father of the ill-fated Viscount Rochford. A 
close study of the State Papers and other 
records reveals the fact that the family of 
the Boleyns (or Bullens) suffered constant 
persecution and spoliation at the hands of 



Henry VIU, and after^-ards of ElizabetL 
Viscoimt Rochford's large estates passed to 
the crown upon his execution. If we suppose 
George Boleyn, afterwards dean of Lidmeld, 
to have been a son of Viscount Rochford, it is 
intelligible that he should have entered Trinity 
HaU, Cambridge, in the position of a sixar, No- 
vember 1644. At Ganibridge Boleyn was a 
pupil of John Whitgift, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. In 1562 he graduated B JL. and 
in 1660 commenced master of arts. On 3 Aug. 
1660 he was installed prebendiury of Ulleskelf 
in the church of York ; afterwards he became 
rector of Kempston in Nottinghamshire, and 
prebendary of the church of Chichester ; <m 
21 Dec. 1666 he was preferred to a canonij 
of the church of Canterbury, and in the 
following year graduated B.D. At the pro- 
ceedings of the metropolitical visitation of 
the church of Canterbury in September 1573 
various charges were laid against Boleyn. It 
was alleged that he had threatened to nail 
the dean to the wall ; that he had struck one 
of the canons, William Eling, a blow on the 
ear ; had attempted to strike another canoOt 
Dr. Rush ; had struck a canon in the chapter- 
house, and had thrashed a lawyer. It must 
be granted that Boleyn was of a hasty 
temper ; indeed he franldy admitted that he 
was accustomed to swear when provoked. 
But he did not long trouble the peace of the 
resident canons. On the last day of Februaiy 
1674-6 he was presented by the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury to the rectory of St. 
Dionis Backchurch, London ; and on 22 Dec 
1576 he was installed dean of Lichfield, 
having taken the degree of D.D., as a 
member of Trinity College, earlier in the 
same year. He was made prebendary of 
Dasset Parva on 16 Nov. 1677, but resigned 
that post in or about February 1678-9. In 
1682 he became involved in a lengthy and 
serious dispute with John Aylmer, the bishop 
of his diocese. It appears that the bishop, 
'being necessitous on his coming into the 
diocese, laboured all he could to supply him- 
self from his clergy' (Stbtpe, Whitgiftj 
i. 201, ed. 1822). Bole^,a man ' prudent and 
stout,' strenuously resisted the aggressive ac- 
tion of the bishop, finally making his appeal 
to the lords of the privy council, who ap- 
pointed the archbishop of Canterbury to in- 
stitute a visitation. Among the Lansdo^-ne 
MSS. (39, fol. 22) is preserved a letter (part 
of which is printed in Strype's * Annals of 
the Reformation,' iii. i. 251-2, ed. 1824) 
from Boleyn to Lord Burghley touching the 
dispute. The writer speaks of himself as 
* no dissembler, but one tnat would speak the 
truth, were it good or bad, well or ilL' In 
or about August 1592 Boleyn resigned the 
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rectoryof St. Dioni8Backchurcli,andiii 1595, was fifty-two years old in 15:?9 {^Calendar 
after much opposition, was appointed to the | of Henry Vllly iv. p. 2581), and must 
rectory of Bangor. He died in January I (K)2-3, | therefore have been bom in 1477. In 1497, 
and was buried in Lichfield Cathedral, where when he was twenty, he was in arms with 
there is a monument to him. i his father against the Cornish rebels. In 

It is stated in Willis's * Survey of Cat he- 1509 he was appointed keeper of the ex- 
drals ' (ii. 825) that * Dean Boleyn was kins- change at Calais and of the foreign exchange 
man to Queen Elizal>eth, who would have in England, and in 1511 the reversion of the 
made him bishop of Worcester, but he re- ! keepership of the royal park of Beskwood in 
fused it.* In his will he writes : * Her maiestie | Nottinghamshire was granted to him {ib, 
gave me all that ever I have and subjectes i. Nos. 343, 1477). That same year he ac- 
gave me nothing.' cepted the challenge of King Henry VIII 

Among the Lansdowne MSS. (45, fol. 152) and three other knights to a tourney on the 
is aletterof Boleyn'stoLord Burghley, dated i birth of a prince (A. No. 1491), and shortly 
10 June 1589, asking his lordship to use his . afterwards obtained a contingent reversion 
influence with Dr. Still, master of Trinity of some of the forfeited lands of Viscount 
College, Cambridge, to procure a scholarshi]) Lovel granted by Henry VH to the Earl of 
at that college for a poor youth whom Boleyn I Oxford, of which he no doubt came into pos- 
had educated. In Add. MS. 5937 (fol. 3(J, session on the earl's death without issue in 
verso) is a letter to Boleyn from James ; 1513 {ib. No. 1774). In 1511 also he had 
Strangeman, the genealogist, preferring a a grant of lands in Kent (ib. No. 1814), and 
request to Ixi allowed the use of the old early next year he was appointed, in con- 
books in the cathedral library of Lichfield, i junction with Sir Henry Wyatt, constable 
Some letters of Boleyn's are preserved among of Norwich castle (i^. No. 3008), and re- 
the Lambeth MSS. and the State Papers, ceived other grants and marks of royal favour 
There are some curious allusions to Boleyn besides. At this time he was sent in em- 
in the * Protestatyon of Martin Maq)relate.' , bassy to the IjOw Countries with Sir Edward 
It appears that he had a dog named Spring, Poyninjjs, where he remained for about a 
and tliat on one occasion, when he was m the year, with an allowance of twenty shillings 
pulpit, * hearing his dogg cry, he out with this a day {ib. ii. pp. 1456, 1461). On 5 April 1513 
text : whie how now hoe, can you not lett the he and his colleagues concluded with Mar- 
dogg alone there? come Springe, come Spring.' garet of Savoy at Meclilin the Holy league. 
At another time, as he was deliverinc: a ser- by which the Emperor Maximilian, Pope Ju- 
mon, * taking himself with a fault he said lius II, and Ferdinand of Spain combined to 
there I lyed, there I lyed.' In Manningham's make war on France (ib. i. Nos. 3859, 3861). 
' Diary' (ed. Camden Societv, p. 148) there He took part in the invasion of France in the 
is another story about Boleyn's dog. following summerwith a retinue of a hundred 

[Cooper's Athenae Cantabrigienses ; Le Neve's men («*• No. 4307) ; but nothing is recorded 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 67, 603, 699, iii. 220 ; Willis's of his exploits in the war. He appears to have 
Survey of Cathedrals, i. 172, ii. 825 ; Antiquities made some exchange of lands with the crown 
of Lichfield, 6, 67 ; Strype's Whitgift, i. 201-209, in or before the year 1516 (ib. ii. No. 2210). 
ed. 1822; Strype's Annals of the ReformHtion, Even then he must have occupied a distin- 
III. i. 261-2, 592, m. ii. 206-8, ed. 1824 ; Strype's guished position at the court of Henry VIII, 
Life of Parker, ii. 301, ed. 1821; Lansdowne for on 21 Feb. in that year he was one of 
MSS. 39 (fol. 22), 45 (fol. 152); Calendar of , fo»« |>ersons who bore k nRnnnv nvAr fha 



rp .J *^ X*. *,. obtained a license to export from his'mill at 

BOLEYN, Sir THOMAS, Earlop Wilt-. Rochford in Essex, in a 'plavte' or small 
8HIRB (1477-1539), was the second son of vessel of his own, called the Rosendell, all 
Sir William Boleyn of Blickling, Norfolk, *wode, billet, and . . .' (a word illegible in 
and grandson of Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, a the original), made (which apparently means 
wealthy London merchant, who was lord I cut or manufactured) within the lordship of 
mayor in 1457. The manor of Blickling, ! Rochford (ib. No. 3756). Early in 1519 he 
purchased originally by Sir Geoffrey of went in embassy to Francis I, and he re- 



the veteran Sir John Fastolf, descended to 
Sir James Boleyn, the elder brother of Sir 
Thomas. His mother was Margaret, daughter 
and coheir of Thomas Butler, Earl of Or- 
monde. According to his own statement he 

VOL. T. 



mained in France till the beginning of March 
1520. During this period the famous in- 
terview of the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
was projected, and it was Bole^Ti who nego- 
tiated the preliminary arrangements. He was 

T 
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udmitted to great familiarity with Fraucis I, granting Lim the manor of Fobbing inEesex. 

and was evidently ([uite at home in the Ian- On the 29th of tlie same month vanoiis office* 

foliage and manners of the French court . He about Tunbridge, Brastcd, and Penshurst wew 

himself does not appear to have been a granted to him and his son Georgi» in surri- 

witness of the interview, which to<jk place vorship. On 1 Sept. 1523 the keepership of 

in June 1520, though it had been arranged the park of Besk wood, of which he had before 

beforeliand that he should go ; but he was received a grant in reversion, -was given to 

required to be present at the meeting of him and Sir John Byron in survivorship. It 

Henry VIII ana the Emperor C'harles V, was, perhaps, about the same time that he 

which took place immediately afterwards, in received also the kee2)er8hip of Thundewlev 

July, at Gravelines (ib. iii. No. IKMJ). Park in Essex, the grant of which i? eiv- 

In May 1621 ho was on the special com- ' rolled without date in the fifteenth year nf 

mission for London, and also for Kent, before Henrj' VIII {Caleud/tr, iv. p. 125). In 

which the indictment was found against the 1524 or 1525 he was made steward of th»» 

unfortunate Duke of Buckingham (jh. No. lordship of SwaUTiam in Norfolk (i^. p. 58s ). 

1284). In the autunm of that year, during Some correspondence that he had with Sir 

the conferences held at Calais, in whicli John Daunce is preserved, relating to th^ 

AVolsey professed to mediate between the repairs of the manors of Tiuibridg^ and Pen<- 

French and the imperialists, he was used as hurst {ib, Nos. 1501, 1550, 1592). In IV 

an agent in various communications with the cemlx^r 1525 he was assessed for the sub?i<lv 

latter, and was afterwards sent to the Em- at 800/. (ib. p. 1331), an income pn>bablV 

peror at (.)udenarde. In ^f ay 1522 he was ' equal to about 10,000/. a year in our dav. 

appointed to attend the king at Canterbury On 17 May 1527 lie received a commisfiinn 

on the emperor's arrival in England, and his i in conjunction with Clerk, bishop of Bath, 

name appears as a witness to one of the acts | and Sir Anthony Browne to gi» to Franc*' 

in connection with the treaty of Windsor on i and take the oath of Francis I to the new 

20 June. A little later in the same year he ; treaty between him and Henry. He was 

was sent with Dr. Sampson to the emperor ' one of the English noblemm who receive*! 

in Spain in order to promote joint action in pensions from Francis for promoting a good 

tlie war against France. lie seems to have \ understanding between the two countries. 

taken a French ship at sea on the voyage out, i He took his place in the parliament which 

and made prisoners of some Breton merchants, met in November 1529, ana on 8 Dec. he was 

who, Imingsent to England, rec(?ived license created Earl of AViltshire and (Ormonde {ib. 

to import 300 * waie ' of salt for their ransom Nos. 6043, 6085). The latter earldom had 

(ih. No. 2729). In April 1523 he received , for many ye^rs been in dispute betwe»'n liini 

letters of recull, and \w returned in May fol- and Sir Piers Butler, who had actually bonie 

lowing. A privat«» letter, dated 28 April in the title ; but the matter was referred to the 

this year, says that he received a writ of \ king's arbitration, who, making Sir Piers an 

summon 

S 

un 

the writer was (•♦Ttainly misinformed. Not 50^>7). On 24 Jan. 15i^ he was appointed 
only was BoU'vii still in Spain at the time lord privy seal. Theauthority for the patent 
the letter was written, but h«' is niention«'d of this ottice had alreadv been issuea four 
long afterwards by the same designation by , days previously ; at whicii time he reoeive<l 
Avhich he had b<'en styled for years bi'lore, | a commission along with Stokesley, after- 
viz. as knight for the royal body. It was on i wards bishop of London, and Ltn^, aftVrwards 
\i\ Juno 1525 that he was first ennobled as ' archbishop of York, to go to the Em]>frf)r 
Viscount Koehford, when the kinp's illegiti- 1 Charles V, and f»xplain to him the king'-' 
mate son was created duke of Richmond : reasons for seeking a divorce from his aunt, 
shortly before which he had a rather anxious ' rath(?rin»» of Arragon (ih. iv. 6111, 6154-5, 
duty as commissioner for the forced loan in ()1()3). Tlie po])e and the em|>eror at that 
the county of Kent to prev(»nt the outbreak time had met together at Bologna, and the 
of disturbances. ; ambassadors were further commissione<l to 

There cannot be a doubt that not only his treat with both of them, and with other 
eh'vation to the peerage, but several earlier i potentates, for a general peace. But, of c(mr<e, 
tokens of royal favour besides, were due to i the main object was to counteract, as far as 
the fascination his daughter had begun to ex- ■ possible, the influence which the emperor 
ercise over the; king. Early in 1522 he filled i would bring to bear upon the i>ope in favour 




the office of treasurer of the household, and ho 
is so stylnd in a patent of 24 April in tluityear 



of Catherine. The ambassadors, however, 
failed to impress the former with the just ic«' 
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of the king's cause ; and the latter very , Cranewell to Lord Cromwell) at his family 
naturally kept his sentiments to himself. It mansion of Hever, in Kent, on 13 March 
was on this occasion that — according to 1539 (manuscript in Public Itecord Office), 
that most untrustworthy authority, Foxe— [The aatliorities cired in the text,] J. G. 
although sent ambassador irom the king of , 

England, he declined to pay the pope the BOLINGBROKE, Earl oi\ [See St. 
accustomed reverence of kissing his toe. The John, OLrvER, d, 1(>4(K] 

story may be true, for to c»ne wlio stood so ^^j rNrn"RPmnr tifvrv n-fts 
high in the favoui- of a powerful sovereign , q?.^"^^^^^^?-^' HE>R\ (1,85- 
the discourtesy involved no very serious con- ^^""f^'^rTi^f on Bemeraru, was born at Nor- 
seiiuences. But the graphic addition that T^^*» -?^ I* « ^ ' ^ V^ ''' V^ '^^'^^^'Ji^l?'^ 
a ipaniel, brought by tie Lrl from England, ^'J}§^''''^^{ ^}^ ^'}f fV^ P^°}^Tf?. -® .^^Z' 
at once gave hSs hohSiess's foot the salutation ]i ^^^ ^J"'] f ^turned to England 21 Oct 1805. 
refused by his master, seems rather to show Jim* u i ^^^""*^?^' *^, ^^»^"^ ^^'^ 3 March 
the spirit in which the tale is told than to ^!^' ' ^^"^^f ^""^ deputy vendue master for 
invite our confidence in its veracity. The s^^ years and re umedo Plymouth 26 ^ 
incident is avowedly related * a* a prognos- jf*'^' ^" i ^^^^- 1^^^ he married .inn 
ticateofoiu- separation from the see of Rome.' , Browneot Norton. Latterly he was in busi- 

From Bosnia Wiltshire took his depar- , ^f^ ^°^,^?^*^^» ^>«^*^ ^^^ ^»^<|^1^ 
ture into Fmnce, where he remained for {^P"j!¥^^^ V ''^''^'' ^"^ l^r ^^^^^Z 
some time trying to get the doctors of the ' J^^J "' '^''IS^^'^''^ VJ^V^^^^^ovJhe press 
university of Paris t^fgive an opinion in the by AV ill lam Taylor, ot N orAvich, who rewrote 
king's favour on the divorce question. He some of the chapters). 

returned to England in August l Calendar, ^ [fiog Diet, of Liviiijr Authors, 1816; Rob- 
iv. (>571, 6579). From this time he was , ^T\^ .-^i«">- ^f ^- ^">'1«^» ^8^3, ii. 254 
generally resident at the court, and the not ices P^'^^''^^^ mfomiation.l A. G. 

of him in state papers are freijuent enough ; i BOLINGBROKE, Viscount. [See St. 
but there is little to tell of his doings that John, Henry Hn 8-1751.1 
deseries particular mention. What there is i 

certainly does not convey a very high opinion ; BOLLAND, Sir "WILLIAM (1772- 
of the man. Not many weeks aft«r Wolsey's i 1840), law-yer and bibliophile, the eldest son 
death he gave a supper to the French am- , of James Bolland, of South wark, was edu- 
bassador, at which he had the extremely bad ' cated at Heading School under Dr. Valpy, 
taste to exhibit a farce of the cardinal's going and admitted a j)eiisioner at Trinity College, 
to hell (t*. V. No. (52). When the authority | Cambridge, 20 S-pt. 1789, at the age of 
of the bishops was attacked in the parlia- seventeen. During his school days he wn)te 
ment of 1532, he was, naturally enough, one | several prologue's and ♦'])ilogues for the annual 
of the first to declare that neither pope nor , dramatic performances in which tlie scholars 
prelate had a right to make laws; and he I took j)art, and for which Dr. Valj)y's pupils 
offered to maintain that proposition with i were famous. At Cambridgti he tooK his 
his body and goods (ib. No. 850). That he ' degree of B.A. in 1794, and M.A. in 1797. 
became a leaider, or rather a patron, of the i For thi-ee succ«'ssive years (1797, 1798, and 
protestant party, was no more than might | 1799) he won the Seatonian prize by his 
nave been expected from his position, his poeins on the n»sjM*ctiv«* subjects of miracles, 
daughter's greatness and the fortunes of his the Epiphany, and St. Paul at Athens, which 
house being so closely connected with a | w^re ])rint»'d separately, and also included 
revolt against church authority. Yet he i in the 'Seatonian Prize Poems* (1808), ii. 
"was one of those who in 1533 examined the , 2(W3-97. ( )n leaving Cambridge he det^r- 
martyr Frith for denying the real presence ; I mined u])on adopting law as his profession, 
while he commissioned Erasmus from time i and was called to the bar at the Middle 
to time to write for him treatises on religious | Temple 24 Aj)ril 1801. Bolland practised 
subjects, such as on preparation for death, on ; at the Old Bailey with gn*at success ; he was 



the Apostles* Creed, or (m one of the Psalms 
of David (Erasmi I!pp. lib. xxix. i34, 43, 48). 
The last tning recorded of him that is at all 
noteworthy is, that he and Sir William 
Paulet were sent on 13 July 1534 to the 
Princess Mary to induce her to renoimce her 
title and acknowledge herself an illegitimate 
child I (Calendar, vii. 980). He died (as 
appears by a letter of his servant Robert 



thoroughly conversant with commercial law, 
and scxm became one of the four city pleaders. 
From April 1817 until he was raised to the 
K'nch he was r»»c<^rder of Heading. He was 
a candidate for the common serjeantcy of the 
city of London in 1822, but in those days of 
heated iiolitical excitement was defeated by 
the late Lord Denman. In November 1829 
he was created a baron of the exchequer, and 

y2 
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helci that appointment until January 1839, Tanner assierts that Bollard was educated at 

when h»* r»\signed on account of failing health, i Oxford. 

On U May 1840 he died at Hyde rark Ter- , [Tanners Bibl. Brit.; Thor«.bv'« DucatDt 

race, London. Lady Bolland, wliom he Leod.. ed. Whittaker,p. 83; Cat. of MSS.in the 

married I Aug. 1810, was his cousin Lliza- Brit. Mas. and Camb. Unir. Lib.] 8. L. L. 

beth, the third dau^^hter of John Bolland, ' 

of Clapham. An anonymous satire, * The i BOLRON, ROBERT^ (>r. 1674-1680), 

Cam]mign, to his Royal Highness the Duke ' informer, was a native of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

of York, Britannia in the year 1800 to C. J. He is stated to have been apprenticed to a 

Fox.' Avas written by Bolland in 1800, but , jeweller at Pye Comer, London, whom, after 

not issued for sale, the author confining its a twelvemonth, he abandoned to enlist ass 

Eublicity to his fri(»iids. Although he pub- foot soldier. On his return to England from 
shed but little, he was known for many the second Dut<jh war, he happened to visit 
years as an enthitsiastic student of early an acquaintance who waa a servant with Sir 
English literature*. Dibdin dwells with unc- Thomas Gascoigne, of Barmbow Hall, York- 
tion on the pleasures of the dinner-parties of shire, and on his recommendation he wis 
Hortensius — the fancy name by which he appointed manager of the collierieic of Sir 
designated Sir William Bolland— and extols Tnomas. Through his marriage with Mair 
the merits of his library. It was at a Baker, formerly a servant in Sir Thomars 
dinner-party in Bolland^s house on the household, he also held the lease of the farm of 
Adelphi Terrace that the l^Jxburghe Club ' Shippon Hall. According to his own account 
was (»riginated, and its first publication was shortly after his engagement efforts were 
his gift. This was * Certain Boki^s of Virgiles made, which, through the agency of his wife, 
Aenieis turned into English m<'ter. By the herself a ])ervert, were ultimately successfhl, 
right honorable lorrle, Henry, earle of to win him over to the Roman catholic faith. 
Surrey.' The liooks were the w^cond and Large bribes were then oflTered to him to en* 
fourth, and the reprint, Ix'aring the date of gage in the papist plot against the life of the 
1814, though the dedication was signed king, but, realising the wickedness of those 
17 June 1815, was taken from a copy of the designs, he resolved to give information to 
original edition of 1557, which is preserved the local magistrates, on whose refusal to 
at Dulwich College. His collections were act on it, he hastened to London, and made 
sold in the aut umn after his death, his library «^ deposition before the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
of about three thousand articles producing , His statements were corroborated by Law- 
about :^,000/. The bust of Sir William Bol- rence Maybury, a former servant * of Sir 
land is a familiar object to all who have Thomius Gascoigne. Mayburj- had, however, 
studied in the library of Trinity College, been discharged by his master for theft, and 
Cambridge. A portrait by James Lonsdale Bolron, on account of his having- made free 
is now in the National Portrait (lallerv. '^'i^li the money received for coals, had been 

[Fos-8 Judges ; Dilxlin's HiUiograi.hicHl Dc- threatened with prosecution bv Lady Tempest, 
camoron, 1817, iii. 27-8, Hibliornania. 1876. jl«u^^»^(*r of Sir Thomas Gascoigne. The 
132-3, 588-91, and RominisfHiccs, i. 308-9 ;; *>Hronet, who had reached his eighty-fifth 
Trent. Mag. 1840, pp. 433-4.] W. P. C. y^l^r, was, in February l(>80, put upon his 

j trial ; but although the detailed accusations^ 

BOLLARD, NICHOLAS (^. 1500 r^), ; against him made a considerable impression, 
naturalist, was the author of a work on ar- | a verdict was returned in his favour, 
boriculture whieh is often met with in manu- j [Xarmtivo nf Robert Bolron. of Shippon HalL 
scripts of the Hft<'enth and sixteenth cen- , gent . conooi-niiig the lat<» horrid Popish Plot and 
turies. It is entitled ' A Tretee of Nicholas i Conspirjioy for the Destruction of his Majesty 




opi _ 

British Museum ( Cotton. MS. Jul. D. viii. 1 1 ; ^^>*' ^»^^' ^4>o" theireutoring into any grand con- 

Affrlif. MS. 54H7): another is in the Cam- rP^racy airjunst the Protestants, a-^ it wa.s taken 

bridge University Library (Ee.i. 13 ff. 124 «- ^" }]''' '^'T^l Ixlongmg to Rimibow Hall the 

1L>9) Bishop Mon^ and Halph Thoresby rcvsuU.nceoi>ir fhonms (,,jscoi^^ 

, ' ^ r 4.U IT 4r ' 1 * u V. * Ku.shton. a poi)Ksh priest (1680): An -\bstraotof 

rm-ned copies of the* Pretee winch has never ,,,, Accusatioui of Robert' Bolr/m and Lawrence 

been printed Bale states that Bo lard was Maybun'. servant s.ji^rainst their late Ma.ster, Sir 

also the author of a treatise called <Ex- Thomas'cJa'^eoigne, knt. and bart. of Barmboo. 

penmenta Naturalia, and that he saw a in Vorkshin*. for High Treason, with his Trial 

copy of the work at the house of Thomas and Acquittal Febniar>' 1680 (1680); Attwtation 

Caius at Oxford, but itisnototherwiseknown. of a eoi-taiii Intercourse had between Robert 
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13olron and Mr. Thomas Lauehorn, wherein is 
iiiiinifesttH.i the falsehood and perjury of the 
said Bolron (1680); State Trials, vii. 962- 
1043.] T. F. H. 

BOLTON, Duchess of. [See Fexton, 
La Vila A.] 

BOLTON, Dukes of. [See Powlett.] 

BOLTON ^ or BOULTON, EDMIJND 
(1676 P-1633 ?), historian and poet, was bom 
in or about 1676. This date is obtained from 
&n impress neatly drawn with his own pen, 
and preserved in the British Museum (Harl. 
MtS, 6521, f. 152). In the midst of the ocean 
rises a peaked rock on the top of which a 
falcon is seated. The motto is ' Innocentia 
Tutus,' and beneath it is written * Edmundus 
MuriaBoltonus, setatis 47, 1022.' The falcon 
belied which he bore in his arms was common 
to several families of the name of Bolton, but 
it does not appear to which of them he 
belonged. He himseli' speaks of his descent 
from the family of Basset, and also of t he Duke 
of Buckingham having acknowledged him as 
a poor kinsman. Tms latter circumstance 
gives credibility to a statement by Oldys 
that he had seen in a manuscript of Bol- 
ton's a remark that he passed his younger 
days about Groadby in Leicestersliire. The 
statement receives further support from his 
having been early known to the Beaumont s 
of Grace-Dieu. His family brought him up 
in the catholic faith, to which he adhered 
through life. Writing to the secretary Con- 
way on behalf of a catholic priest, he says 
that King James, whose servant he had been, 
allowed *him with his wife and family to 
live in peace to that conscience in which 
he was bred' (Calendar of /State Papers, 
Dom. 1625). In the spirit of his church 
he added tiie name of Mary to his bap- 
tismal name, as is seen in the impress above 
described. 

The first information concerning him is 
gathered from his memorial to Sir Hugh 
Hammersley, lord mayor of London, written 
in 1632, when he was in poverty and distress. 
In that document he says *' he lived many 
years on his own charge a free commoner at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge ' {HarL MS. 6621). 
I'rom the university he removed to the Inner 
Temple and * lived in the best and choicest 
company of gentlemen.' This brings down 
his history * till about twenty-six years since 
[yix. to about 1606], when he married the 
^ntlewoman whom he still, to his greatest 
■worldly happiness, enjoys.' He alludes to his 
lUiiYersity life in his * Elements of Armories,' 
where Sir Amias, who represents himself, 
•ays * you tume mee thereby to the Vniver- 



sity againe as it were, for that I cannot 
satisiie your allowable desire, but by the vse 
of some such pickt flowers, as heretofore, in 
that sweet nourseiy of generous knowledges^ 
came to my hand howsoeuer ' (p. 20). 

Bolton was an indefati^ble student and 
amassed large stores of historical and anti- 
quarian learning. Kitson describes him as 
* a profound scholar and eminent critic,' 
while in the judgment of Hunter he claims 
as an antiquary to stand beside Camden, 
Selden, ana Spelman. Early in life he 
formed an ac(|uaintance with Camden, and 
he made extensive travels in England and 
Ireland in search of antiquities. As his re- 
ligion stood in the way of his progress on 
any of the ordinary roads to distinction, he 
adopted the desperate expedient of trusting 
to literature as the source of his livelihood. 
He first appeared as an author in 1600, when 
he w^as associated with Sidney, Spenser, Ba^ 
leigh, and other poets, as a contributor to 
^ England*s Helicon.' But even in the pro- 
fession of literature his religion proved a nin- 
drance, for when he liad composed a life of 
Henry II for an edition of Speed's * Chronicle,' 
it was rejected on account of his having 
given too favourable a representation of the 
conduct and character of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. In one c»f his letters to Sir 
Robert Cotton he complains bitterly of the 
impositions of the booksellers. It would 
seem that the Marquis of Buckingham ob- 
tained for him some place about the court 
of King James I, but what jmrticular office 
it was has not been discovered. 

In 1617 he proposed to the king a design 
for a royal academy or college, and senate 
of honour, on the most magnificent scale. The 
scheme was afterwards spoken of in favour- 
able terms by the Marquis of Buckingham 
in the House of Peers, and in 1624 the 
details were finally settled. The academy 
royal of Kin^ James was to have been a 
corporation with a royal charter, and was to 
have a mortmain of 200/. a year and a com- 
mon seal. It was to consist of three classes 
of persons, who were to be called tutelaries, 
auxiliaries, and essentials. The tutelaries 
were to be knights of the Grarter, with the 
lord chancellor, and the chancellors of the 
two universities; the auxiliaries were to be 
lords and others selected out of the flower 
of the nobility, and councils of war, and of 
the new plantations ; and the essentials, 
upon whom the weight of the work was to 
lie, were to be * persons called from out of 
the most able and most famous lay gentle- 
men of England, masters of families, or being 
men of themselves, and either living in the 
light of things or without any title of pro- 
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fession, or art of life for lucre, such per- | in 1629, the only difference being that hit 
sons being already of other bodies.' The ' place of detention was then not the Fleet 
members of ^he academy were to have ex- ■ but the Marshalsea. It was after this that 
traordinary privileges, and among others he made his appeal to the city authorities, 
were to have the suin'rintendeiioe of the ' and he ap])ears to have made some progress 
review, or the review itself, of all English with the work ; but here he found himself 
translations of secular learning, to authorise anticipated by his friend Ben Jonson, who 
all books which did not handle theological had promised to prepare for them * Chrono- 
argiiments, and to give to the vulgar people logical ^Innals ; * and when he talked of the 
indexes expurgatory and ex])unctory upon historyand the map costing 3,000/. or 4,0(XM., 
all books of secular learning printed in Kng- Sir Hugh Ilammersley told him plainly that 
lish. The membt^rs were to wear a riband in prosecuting the a]>plication he wouid but 
and a jewel, and Bolton even speculated on be beating the air. The latest letter of hi» 
the |K)Ssibility that Windsor Castle might at present kno^\^l is addressed to Henry, 
be converted mto an English (^l^-mpiw, and Lord Falkland, cm 20 Aug. 163^1 Probalily 
assigned to the members as the place in he ditnl soon afterwards, but the exact date 
which to hold their chapters. Eighty-four of his death is not known. 
persons were selected by Bolton as the origi- His works are: 1. * The Shepheard^a Song : 
nal members. Among the most remarkable a Caroll or Ilimne for Christmas.' In * Eng- 
names are those of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, land's Helicon,' 1600. To* England's Helicon' 
George Chapman, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Bolton also contributed * A Pastoral Ode * 
Robert Cotton, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Dud- and three other jiieces. 2. * The Elements 
ley Digges, Michael Drayton, Thomas Hal>- of Armories/ Lond. 1010, 4to (anon.) Dedi- 
ington, Sir Thomas Hawkins, Hugh Hoi- cated to Henry, earl of Northampton. The 
land, Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones, Sir Thomas work consists of a dialogue or conference 
Lake, Sir Toby Matthew, Endymion Porter, between two knights, Sir Eustace and Sir 
Sir AVilliam Segar. Sir Richard St. George, Amias, continuing through thirty-five chap- 
John Selden, Sir Henry SiHilman, and Sir ters. It is written in a very pedantic style, 
Henry AVotton. Thi» project was favour- but manv curious examples are brought for- 
ably entertained by King James, and sf^med , ward and illustrated by woodcuts, spiritedly 
on the point of being accomplished, when his executed. The original manuscript of this 
majesty died. It did not find ecjual favour I curious book is in the library of Christ 
in the court of Charles I; and tlie Duke of Church at Oxford. 3. * Life of King Henry U,' 
Buckingham, who had b«»en its main su]>- This was intended for insertion in S|»eed8 
porter, growing inditierent to it, the whole ; ^Chnmicle,' but as it was thought to give 
scheme fell to the ground. a too favourable account of St. Tliomas t 

Besides his gnind idea of the establishment Becket, it was rejected and another *Life' 
of an order of men of science and literature by Dr. Thomas Barcham was substituted for 
to he in some way connected with the order , it. 4. ' Carmen Perscmatimi. In quo, Mariu 
of the Garter, he jiroposed that a grand col- 1 Regina Scotorum gratulatiu* sibi de corpoie 
lection should be formed of what history had suo, ub obscura et deuia urbecula, Petriburgt». 
l>reserved for England, that a minute history lilii sui lacobi Regis pietate, ad lucem ^Vee- 
of the city of London should Ix* written, 1 nionasterii l^roauum suorum sepulchreti offi- 
that u map on a very extensive seal*' of the 1 ciosissime traducto: A.D. MDCXII. Tabula* 
country around London should be ])re]>ared, , ad nioninientum eiusdem Regin»p> penaili ab 
and that a life of the Duke of Buckingham, authore destinatum.' Cotton MS. Titus A. 
commensurate with his gn*nt deservings, 1 xiii. 17t^lH4. 5. * The Roman Histories ol' 
should be drawn u]>. : Lucius lulius Florus, from the foundation 

All his schemes failed, lie was now be- of Rome, till Ciesar Augustus, for aboue 




be no doubt that he is the 'Edmund l^ltou , 1()^^({, K'mio. The dedicatirm to the Duke 
of St. James. Clerkenwell.' who l>eing as- , of Buckingham is signed * Philanactophil.' 
sessed as a rwusant convict at 6/. in goods, This worrl, which Bolton often used after- 
is returned by a collector of the subsidy of, wards, was invented by himself, and may 
1(>2h as having to his knowledge no lands be inter])reted * friend of the king's friend.' 
or tenements, goods or chattels on which | 0. * Hyjuircritica, or a Rule of Juagment for 
the tax could be levied, * but hath been a | writing or reading our History's : Delivered 
prisoner in the Fli'et ' ever since the assess- I in four Supercensorian addressee by occasion 
ment was made. The same return was made 1 of a Censorian Epistle, prefix'd by Sir. Henry 
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Savile, knight, to his Edition of some of our historical antiquations amongst the learned ; 
oldest Historians in Jjatin, dedicated to the for the more honour, & perpetual just uses 
late Queen Elizabeth' (1618 ?). This small of the noble island & the city/ This book 
piece is frequently quoted for the notices i was never printed, though prepared by the 
it contains of contemporary poets. It was author for the press. 13. Latin verses before 
published bv Dr. Anthony Hall at the end Camden's * Britannia,' before Andrewes' * Un- 
of * Nicolai Triveti Annalium Continuatio, masking of a Jb^eminine Machiavell,' 1604, 
ut et AdamiMurimuthensis Chronicon,*&c.,' and betore Jonson's *Volpone,* 1605. Rit- 
Oxford, 1722, and it is reprinted in Hasle- son ascribes to him a sonnet * to Lucie 
wood's * Ancient Critical Essays upon Eng- count esse of Bedford' prefixed to Drayton's 
lish Poets and Poesy,' vol. ii. Lond. 18 lo. I ' Mortimeriados,' 1696, and he is probably 
7. * Nero Cresar, or Monarchic de])raved. An ' the * E. B.' who in 1606 published the * Hero 
historicall worke. Dedicated, with leaue, to and Leander' of Marlow and Chapman, In 
the Dvke of Bvckingham, Lord Admirall. the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian (Ixxiii. 
By the Translator of Lucivs Florvs,' Lond. 256) are a few verses bv Bolton to the Duke 
1024, fol; 2nd edit, enlarged, 1627. This is of Buckingham in 1624. 
a life of Nero with particular notes of trans- 
actions ~ ~ " 

medals _ 

The Harleian MS. 0521 consists, for the most , bict.'cirSrnardTBirchrann.o^km^^^^ 

part, of extracts from ancient authors, 463-468 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 396 ; British 

gathered in preparation for this book and for 

a similar work which he contemplated on 

the life of Tiberius. At the ena of some 

copies of * Nero Caesar ' there is a tract en- 




Bibliograi her. iii (reprint of England's Helicon, 

3, 9, 18, 134, 147); Calemlars of Stat« Papers; 

Gulielmi Camdoni et illustriom virorum ad G. 

Camdenum Epistolae, 188 ; Camden's Elizabeth, 
titled: 8. <An Historicall Parallel; or a •d. Hearne.j)p. c, ci ; Dallaway's Scieuce of 
Demonstration of the notable oddes, for the 
more use of Life, betweene reading largt 



Demonstration of the notable oddes, for the Heraldry in England, 240 : Dodd's Ch. Hist. ii. 

tweene reading large ^^}'i ^<?nt. Maa. cii. 499 ; Haslewood's Ancient 



histories, and briefe ones, how excellent so- ^"^^L^'oLfTA^^f ^.^f * i^^'.^!^^' ^®?.^' 

ever, as those of Lucius Florus. Heretofore, L^Vt ,^;f; W ^tl'^^'k^nt' i'ilT ^kol' 
• . ^ '.. * J J VI 28-32 V. 128 o; Harl. MSS. 6103,6143, 6521. 

privately wntten to my good and noWe .„ Moulen Bibl. Hemldica. 71. 106. 193 
triend Endymion Porter, Lsq^ one of the Ribon'eBibl.Poetica. 136.and Bliss's manuscript 
Gentlemen of tlie Princes bed-chamber, note ; Wanon'B Hist, of English P<«.try (1840), 
9. ' Commentaries Roial. Comprehendinfrthe j\\, 39, 229. 231, 232; Wooa» Athcnie Ox..n. 
end of King James, & beginnin)r of Kins j (B!i»s), iii. 36.] T. C. 

Charles. The historical part illuminated ; 

%v^ith coignes of Honour.' The contents of BOLTON, Siu GEOIIGE (d. 1807 C), 
this book, with Its dedicatmn to King writer on firJiirms, wa.. preceptor to the roval 
Charles I, are preserved m the Royal MS. 18 ..Hncesses in writing, ge!.graill.v, &c. He was 
A. iMi. The treatise Itself IS in the State t„i^ht„i „„ 3 April 17!», and died about 
Paper (Mce. 10. ' The Cities Advocate, in jg^y jj^ ,,„Midied ' Remarks on the pre- 
thisCaseor Question of Honor ?nd.Vmies, ^„f defective state of Fire-.irm8, with an 
AVhether Appivnticeship extinguisheth Gen- exi.lanationof anewlv invented patent Gun- 
try.-' LonJ^«:>9, 4to. The second edition j,,^'^ . l„„j„, ,-5,5 ^^.„ 
18 entitled * The Cities great concern, m this 

Case or Question of Honour and Arms, [Townsend's Calendar of Knights (1828), 8 ; 
Whether Apprenticeship extinguisheth Gen- Watts BiM. lirit.] T. C. 

try? Discoursd; with a clear refutation of 

tlie pernicious error that it doth,' Lond. BOLTON, .JAMES (/. 1776-1795), was 
1075, ]2mo. The tract is generally but j a self-taught naturalist in humble life, re- 
wrongly attributed to John Pnilipot, Somer- | siding near Halifax in Yorkshire, who drew 
set herald. 11. * The Cabanet Itoval, with and etched all his own illustrations. He de- 
the chief prouisions which constitute and . scribed the plants of Halifax in Watstm's 
furnish it for the seruice of Civil Wisdome, ' * History of the Parish of Halifax,' London, 
& Civil Glorie, Toucht vpon in an Epistle 1775, 4to. 



Itoial, 23 Octob. 1627.' Dedicated to King 
Charles L Royal MS. 18A,Lxxi. 12. 'Vin- 
dicisB Britannicae, or London righted by 
rescues and Recoveries »of antiquitias of 
Britain in general, & of Tendon in particu- 
lar, against unwarrantable prejudices, and 



His larger works wert^: 1. * Filices Bri- 
taunicie,* Leeds, 1785, 4to. 2. * A History 
of Funguses growing about Halifax,' four 
vols. 4to, Halifax and Huddersfield, 1788-91 . 
.S. * Harmonia Rural is,' an essay towards a 
natural history of British song-birds, Stan** 
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nary, near llaliiux, two vols. 1794-(J. 4. * A for a time as a barrister iii Kti|<landy whidi 
History of British Proper Ferns, &c.,' 1796. , he left for Ireland with the object, it has 

[Monthly Rev. vols. Ixxvi. Ixxix. Kst ser. ; been alleged of avoiding the results of a 
vol. viii. 2nd ser.] G. T. B. ' censure passed on him by the court of bt«r- 

chamber. At the close of 1604 he obtained 

BOLTON, JAMES JAY (1824-1863), ; employment as temporarv recorder of DuWid. 
evangelical clergyman, was the fifth son of In the following year lie was aypointed re- 
the Kev. Kobert Bolton, rector of Chrbt- 1 corder of that city, ' during goocf Dehii\'iour/ 
church, Pelham, U.S., his mother being a j at an annual salary of 25/. Bolton was des- 
daughter of the Eew William Jay of Bath, patched in 1608 to London as law-agent to 
Bolton was bom at Southdown College, near | the municipality of Dublin in connection with 
"Weymouth, Dorsetsliire, 11 Feb. 1824. His suits relating to their customs and privileges 
early years were spent at Henley-on-Thames, Si r A rthur Chicliest er, lord-deputy of Ireland, 
where his father was at the time minister of in a letter dated 16 Oct. 1608, commended 
a dissenting chapel. At the age of twelve , liolton to the Earl of Salisbury. Bolton wus 
he went with his parents to America, where j admitted to the Society of King s Inns, Dub- 
circumstances placed his father in charge lin, in 1610. Through government influence 
of an episcopal congregation. He was edu- ' lie was elected in 1613, in opposition to the 
cated at Dr. Muhlenburg's, College Point, , Roman catholic candidate, one of the repre- 
Is'ew York, aft^r staying for some time at 1 seiitatives of the city of Dublin in the par- 
Brook Farm, New Kochelle, and Pelham. 1 lament of which the noteil Sir John Dalits 
Thence he returned to England and entered ' beciimethe speaker. He resigned the recorder- 
at Corpus Christ i Collqge^ Cambridge, where I ship of Dublin in the same year. Bolton re- 
he obtained a scholarship m his first year, and ceived knighthood in 1618 from Sir Oliver 
took his degree in 1848. From 1849 to 1861 St. John, lord-deputy for Ireland. Under 
he was curate of Saffiron Walden, Essex; • privy seal dated Westminster 31 Dec. 1618, 
afterwards he removed to St. Michael's, ' and patent of the 10th of the ensuing 
Chester Square, Pimlico, as curate to the [ Febniarv', Bolton was appointe<l solicitor- 
Kev. J. H. Hamilton, and was appointed | general for Ireland. In 1621 Bolton pub- 
later to the incumbency of St. Paul's Epi- lished at Dublin, in a folio volume, a seleo 
scopal Chapel, Kilbum. Here he married, 1 tion of statutes ])assed in parliaments held 
80 June 1863, Lydia Louisa, third daughter , in Ireland, under the title * Tlie Sututes 
of the liev. W. VV. Pym, rector of WiUian, of Ireland, begiiming the third vear of King 
Hertfordshire. Bolton died, aged 39, at the ' Edward the Second, and continuing untill the 
parsonage, Kilbum, 8 April 1863. end of the Parliament begunne in the eleventh 

Of Bolton's sermons some were arranged year of the reign of our most gratious Sove- 
chronologically by his brother, and published, raigne I^rd King James and ended in the 
with a brief memoir, three months after his ' thirteenth year of his raigne of England, 
death. A second scries of * Selected Sermons* ; France, and Ireland. Xewly i)eriised and ex- 
was published in 1866. As a children's ; aniined with the Parliament rolls; and divers 
preacher Bolton has perhaps never been sur- statutes imprinted in this booke which were 
passed. He contributed largely to the * Fa- not formerly printed in the old booke.* Bol- 
mily Treasury,' the * Sunday Scholars and 1 ton dedicated this work to his benefactor. 
Teachers' Magazine,' and juvenile publications Lord-deputy Sir Oliver St. John, who had 
of a kindred tone. He also published * The eucouniged him to undertake it. Ik>lton 
Church Missionary Operations vindicated,' became attorney-general to the Court of 
1854 ; * Faith's Report to Mourning Parents, AVards at Dublin in 1622, and was appointed 
orHowitfares with Holy Children when they chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland in 
die,' 1855 ; ' Our Celestial Guest, or Stirring 1625. To his printed volume of the statutes 
Thoughts about the Holy Spirit,' 1855 ; * Be- an addition containing those of the tenth and 
leaguered but Defiant, an exposition of a pre- 1 eleventh year of Charles I was published in 
cious verse,' 1858 ; * Life Lessons,' 1862 ; ] 635. Bolton published in 1638, at Dublin, a 
*The Yoke lightened, an address to servants' folio volume with the following title: 'A 
(a posthumous publication), 1873. ' Justice of the Peace for Ireland, consisting of 

[Gent. Mag. coxiv. 660, 801 ; Brit. Mus. Cutal. ; two bookes^ The first declaring th exepcii« 
the Kecord, April 1863; B(»ltoij'.s Selected St-r- <>1 ^lia^ «mce by one or more Justices of 
mons, p. xii, &c.] J. M. Peace out of Session. The sec^ond setting forth 

' the forme of proceeding in sessions and the 

BOLTON, Sib KICHARDO 570 P-1(U8), 1 matters to be enquire<lofand handled therein, 
lawyer, son of John Bolton, of Fenton, Staf- I Composed by Sir Richard Bolton, Knight, 
fordshire, was bora about 1570. He practised I Chief Baron of His Majesties Court of Ex- 
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chequer in Ireland. Whereunto are added 
many presidents of indictments of treasons, 
felonies, misprisoiu), praemunires and finable 



of the roval commission on historical manu- 
scriptji. By a resolution of 21 June ld42, 
that no members should sit or vote until 



offences of force, fraud, omission and other I they had taken the oath of supremacy, the 
misdemeanors of severall sorts more than ever House of Commons excluded the Koman 
heretofore have been published in print/ catholic representatives, amon^ whom were 

In December 1089Tk)lton was appointed those who had been most active in the pro- 
to the chancellorship of Ireland, in place of ceedinjfs ajjainst Bolton and his associates. 
Sir Adam Loftus, with a moiety of the profits On tlie same day Bolton and Lowther peti- 
derivable from chancery writs, together with tioned the house, and it was unanimously 
^00/. per annum, during his tenure of office. res^)lved to proceed no further upon the 
As chancellor, Bolton presided in the parlia- articles of accusation agaiuvst them. On 
ment commenced at Dublin in March 1630- the following day Bolton was restored by 
1640. OnllFeb. 1640-41 the House of Lords the lords to his place as chancellor, and on 
acquitted him from a charge of having en- j 2 Aug. 1642 resumed his position in their 
deavoured to prevent the continuance of the house. A reproduction of Bolton's autograph 
-existing parliament. With a letter dated the 
eighteenth of that month Bolton transmitted 
to the committee of the house attending 

the king in England a schedule of griev- ; "William Tucker frequently mentions Boltf)u 
iinces of Ireland voted by the lords at Dublin in his contemporar}' journal, recently pul>- 



as a member of the privA* council appears on 
plate liii. of part iv. sec. 2 of the * facsimiles 
of National Manuscripts of Ireland.' Captain 



on the same day. }k)lton was regarded as a 
chief adviser of Strafford in his attempts to 
introduce arbitrary government. On 27 Feb. 



lished for the first time in the second volume 
of the ^ Historv of the Irish Confederation 
and War in Ireland.' Bolton was activelv 



1640-41 a committee was appointed by the engaged in negotiations connected with the 
House of Commons in Ireland to draw up cessation of hostilities between England and 



charges against the chancellor, Bolton ; Bram- 



the Irish in 1643. In 1643-4 Bolton was 



hall, bishop of Derry ; Sir Gerard Lowther, a principal counsellor of the lord-lieutenant, 
chief justice of the common pleas ; and Sir 1 Ormonde, in negotiating with the Irish 
George Radcliflfe, to impeach them of high ' confe<leration concerning peace. His name 
treason. The chancellor, as chairman of the appears first amongst those of the privy 
house, had to receive the articles against council who signed the proclamation issued at 
himself. The house, on 1 March l(M0-41,"'j Dublin on 30 July 1646 announcing the con- 
ordered that the lord chancellor should enter elusion of a treaty of peace between Charles I 
into recognisances to appear when the articles and his Roman catholic subjects in Ireland, 
should be exhibited. After some further In writings condemnatory' of the terms of 
debate the peers left it to the lords justices that peace Bolton was represented as more 
to do as they saw fit, as there were no pre- devoted to the parliament of England thAn 
cedents. They further declared * the sense to the king, and much opposed to concessions 
of the house that the lord chancellor was not I to the Koman catholics of Ireland. A 
fit to execute that place, nor to sit at the contemporary answer to some of the alle- 
council board, and that they desired a new ! gations against Bolton is extant in an un- 
speaker.' Sir William Ryves, justice of the published manuscript in the British Museum, 
king's bench, appointed by letters patent | Bolton signed the instructions on 26 Sept. 
speaker of the House of Lords in Ireland, 1(U4J to those who were commissioned to 
during pleasure, in the absence of the chan- treat with the English parliament for suc- 
cellor, entered upon office on 11 May 1641. [ cours aft^r the peace had been rejected by 
In the following July the lords justices com- the Irish. He joined in the statement on 
munioited to the House of Commons the the condition of Ireland of 19 Feb. 1646-7 
king^s desire that thev should forbear pro- submitted by Ormonde to Charles I, and 
ceeding further with tfie impeachment. Bol- preserved in the twentieth volume of the 
ton,a8member of the privy council at Dublin, Carte Papers in the Bodleian Library. Sir 
signed the desimtch of 25 Oct. 1641, an- Kichard Jiolt on died in November 1648. By 
nouncing to the Earl of Leicester, lord-lieu- his first wife, Frances, daughter of Richard 
tenant, then in England, the commencement Walter of Stafl*ord, he left one son, Edward, 
of hostile movements in Ireland. He took j and several daughters. His second wife 
part in the preparation of an elaborate state- was Margaret, daughter of Sir Patrick 
znenty transmitted to the House of Lords, ; Bamewall. In 1661 the peers at Dublin 
London, in November 1641, in relation to ordered that the books of their house for 
the English administrative system in Ireland, 1<^ and 1641 should be expunged * where 
recently broaght to light through the labours i they contained anything that did iutxeuch 
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upon tlip honor of the late Karl of Strafford, Bolton was bom *on Whitsunday, anno 

the late Hirtho]) [Bramhall] of Derr}', the lord Dom. 1572/ Fuller savs of his £&xnily at 

chancellor Bolton, and several others/ Sir the time : * Though ^fr. Bolton's parents 

Richard Bolton was err»)ne<)usly supposed to were not overflowing with wealth, they had 

have l)een the author of a brief treatise en- a competent estate, as I am informed by 

titled * A Declaration setting- forth how and credible intelligence, wherein their funily 

by what means the laws and statutes of had comfortably continued a Ions' time in 

England from time to time came to be of good repute' (Worthies^ ed. NuttaU, ii. 207). 

force in Irehind/ In the archives at Kilkenny Adam Bolton was one of the original 

Castle is a petition in which Dame Margaret gt)vemors of Queen Elizabeth's Granmiar 

Bolton, wi(low of Sir Kichard Bolton, applied School (1567) at Blackburn, and there his 

in 16<W to the Duke of Ormonde, then vice- son was educated, under one Yates, until his 

roy, for the arrears due to her late husl>and. twentieth year. Young Bolton 'plied his 

Sir Kichard liolton's son Edward succeeded bookes so well that in short, time he became 

him as solicitor-general in Ireland in 1022, the best scholler in the sclioole.' 

and as chief baron in KUO. On the death In 1592 he proceeded to Oxford, being 

of Charles I, Edward Bolton was by Charles 1 1 entere<l of Lincoln College, * under the tuition 

reappointed chief barfm. From that oifice of Mr. liandall, a man of no great note then, 

he was removed by the ]Mirliamentarian g<>- but who afterwards. became a learned divine 

veniment, which, however, employed him in and godly preacher of London ' [q. t.I * In 

1051 as commissioner for the administration that colledge,' continues Bagshawe, * he fell 

of justice in Ireland. A second edition of close to the studies of logicke and philosophie, 

B)lton's * J ustice of t he Peace ' was published and by reason of that groundwork of learning 

at Dublin in 108*^, in folio. A unique i)ortrait he got at schoole, and maturity of yeares, he 

r)f Sir Richard Bolton is stated to have been quickly got the start of those of his owne 

accidentally destroyed by fire at the residence time, and grew into fame in that house.' 

of one of his descendants, >ome of whom in * In the middest of these his studies [in 1593J 

the last century held consi<Ierable estates in his father died, and then his meanes failed; 

the county of Dublin. for all his father s lands fell to his elder 

[.Archives of the cityof Dublin ;StHtr Papers, ^^^}^^^'i ^^ longer able to biiv books, 

Ireland, 1608; MSS. of Hon. .Societv of King's Bolton borrowed them from Randall and the 

Inns, Dublin; Regimini^ Angliciini in Hibernia libraries, and crammed endless notebooks 

Defcnsio, lA»n(ion, 1624; Desiderata Curiosa with carefully made and classified extracts 

Hibeniioa, 1772; Patent Kolls, Irfland, James I, <m the whole range of his studies. Greek 

Charles J ; Letters and D(*pp;itches of Earl of was his favourite study, and, according to 

Strjiffonl, 1740; Joiimsils of House of I/jrds, Wood, he *was so expert that he could 

Ireland, vol. i. 1779 : Journals of House of write it and dispute in it with as much ea*e 

Commons, Irelaml, vol. i. 1796; Carte's Life of as in English or Latin.* His notebooks 

Ormonde. 1736; Reports of Royal Commission .yitness that his Greek and Hebrew cali- 

on HistoricMl MSS.; Carte MSS.. Bodleian Li- . ^^.^^ ^^ exquisite as that of John 

hmry Oxford : on temporary 11. sjory of A fta.rs J^^^^.^^^ ^^^ Herefonl 

P ^^^^^"^- ^6n-.>2 Dul.l.n. 18/9;(larendon He removed from Lincoln College to Erase- 

J*apers. 1646-4/. J>onlpiaTi Librrtry ; Survey 01 . -.i • ^ i* 11 i* ^■^^«^ 

ReKtcd IVa.e. Kilkonnv. 1646*; Additional nose,/ with a view to a fellowship therein, 

MSS. 4798, Rrili^h Museum; Peernge of In- ^^ ^'^f^ of Lancashire. He proceeded B.A. 

land, vol. v. 1789; HiUrnica, part ii. 1750; on '2 Dec. \bm (\\ OOD, Fash, i, 272). lie 

Records in office of Ulster King of Arms, found in his poverty a warm patron and 

Dublin.] J. T. G. helper in a fellow Grecian, Ur. Kichaid 

Brett, * a noted giver* and eminent scholar of 

BOLTON, U( )BERT (157i>-l(Wl ), puri- Linccdn College. In 1002 he became fellow 
tan, was the sixth son of Adam Bolton, of of Brasenose, and passed M.A. on ^iO July of 

Brookhouse, Blackburn, I^ucashire. The his- the same year (Wood, Fa^tti^ i. 296). On 

torv of his familv has la>en carefully tnictnl James I's visit to the university in 1(M)5, he 

in the * (ienealoj^ncal an<l Biographical Ac- ' was ap])ointed to hold a disputation in the 

count of the Family of Bolton in England and ' royal presence on natural philosophy, and his 

America. By Robert B<dton, A.M. New , majesty was loud and frank in laudation of 
York, lS(i8.* The most trust worthy source of Bolt<m. He was also appointed lecturer in 

information as to Robert Bolton is the ' Life logic and moral and natural philosophy, 
and Death of Mr. Bolton,' by his friend Kjl- Up to this date Bolton had lived profli- 

ward] B|]ag3hawe^ '4. v.], which is prefixed . gately, and about this time a schoolfellow at 
to the successive eifitions of Bolton s * Four • Blackburn, a zealous Roman catholic, and so 

Last Things.* ' distinguished for his eloquence aa to have 
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won the classic name of * golden-mouthed 
Anderton,' persuaded him to accompany him 
to one of the papal seminaries in inlanders ; 
but the plan fell through. Immediately 



panel, is in the Chetham Librar}', Manchester. 
It was engraved for Bagshawe's work by 
John Payne, with Latin lines below. 

Bolton's works had a very wide and sus- 



afterwards he made the acquaintance of i tained popularity. Their titles are : — 1. *A 
Thomas Peacock, B.I^. — whose funeral ser- | Discourse about the State of true Happinesse, 
mon he afterwards preached, and whose ' delivered in certaine Sermones in Oxford 
* Last Visitation, Conflict and Death,' as his ' and in St. Paul's Crosse, 1611 ' r7th ed. 1688). 
' familiar friend and spiritual father,' he pre- 2. * Some generall Directions for a comfort- 
pared for the press and published in 1660. 



Wood (^Foifti) says doubtfully he was his 
tutor, but it undoubtedly was Peacock who 



able Walking with God ; delivered in the 
Lecture at Kettering' (1620, 5th ed. 1688). 
8. ' Meditations on the Life to Come,' 1628. 



brought al)out his conversion. He proceeded = 4. * Instructions for a right Comforting af- 
B.D. in 1609 (Wood, i'ii^r/?*. i. :VU), having I flicted Consciences,' laSl (8rd ed. 1640). 
resolved to become a clergyman in the church I o. < Helps to Humiliation,' 1681. Posthu- 
of England. In 1610, being in his thirty- I mously there were these: 6. * Mr. Bolton's 
eighth vear, lie was presented by Sir Angus- | Last and Leame<l Worke of the Foure I^ast 



tine NicoUs to the rectory of Brought on, 
Northamptonshire. * For the better settling 
of himself in house-keeping upon his par- 
sonage,' says Bagshawe, * he resolved upon 
marriage, and took to wife Mr^. Anne Pk)yse, 
a gent lewoman of an ancient house and wor- 
shipful family in Kent, to whose care he com- 
mitted the ordering of his outward estate, 



Things: Death, .Judgment, Hell, and Heaven. 
With his Assize Sermon and Notes on Justice 
Nicolls his Funei-all,' 1682 (8rd ed. 1641). 

7. * Assize Sermons and other Sermons,' 1682; 

8. ^ The Carnal Professor : or the Woful 
Skver\- of Man guided by the Flesh,' iaS4. 

9. * A Three-fold Treatise, containing the 
Saint's sure and perpetuall Guide, Selfe- 



hee himselfe onely minding the studies and enriching Examination, and Soule-fatting 
weighty affaires of his heavenly calling.' I'^asting ; or Meditations concerning the 
Their issue were five children, one son and Word, the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
four daughters. This son was the after^vard8 and Fasting,' 1684. 10. * The Saint's Soule- T^ 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Bolton, prebendary of 1 exalting Humiliation,' 1684. 11. *A Short 
Westminster and chaplain in ordinary to ' and Private Discourse with MS. concerning 
Charles II, a man *of extraordinary ability ' Usur},' 1687. 12. 'Devout Prayers upon 
and great integrity,' who died 1 1 Feb. 1668 Solemn Occasions,' 1688. 18. 'A Cordiall 
( Chester, West, ketfister). I for Christians in the Time of Affliction,* 1640. 

When the Bishop of London (Dr. King) ' 14. * ITie Last Visitation, Conflict, and Death 
learned that Bolton had been presented to of Mr. Thomas Peacock, B.D.,' 1^)46 and 1660. 
Broughton, he thanked the patron, but added. The collective *Workps' of * the reverend, 

* Sir, 3'ou have deprived tne university of i truly pious, and judiciously learned Robert 
its brightest ornament.' He was * a comely Bolton, B.D. ... as thev were finished by 
and grave person,' says Bagshawe, and * com- liim in his lifetime,' including Bagshawe's life 
manding in all companies . . . ever zealous and Estwick's funeral sermon, make three 
in the cause of Christ, yet so prudent as to thick uuartos, dated fi'om 1638 to 1641. 
avoid being called in question for those things Anthony a Wood pronounces Bolton to 
in which he was unconformable to the eccle- have been * a most religious and learned puri- 
siastical establishment.' tan, a painful and constant preacher, a person 

Bolton died, after a lingering sickness of of great zeal for (lod, charitable and bounti- 
a quartan ague, on Saturday, 17 Dec. 1681, ful: and so famous for relieving afflicted 
being then in his sixtieth year. He was consciences, that many foreigners resorted to 
buried 19 Dec. in the chancel of his own him, as well as persons at home, and found 
chimjh (St. Andrew's, Broughton). Against relief.' Fuller says : * He was one of a thou- 
t he chancel-wall his st at el v monument still sand for piety, wisdom, and steadfastness' 
survives. It consists of a half-length figure of {Ahcl RederiniM^ p. 501), and again in his 
Bolton within an alcove, his hands placed in * Worthies,' * an authoritative preacher, who 
the attitude of prayer, and his arms resting majestically became the pulpit.' Echard, 
upon an open bible. His funeral sermon was who no more than Wood was in sympathy 
preached oy the eminent Nicholas Estwick, with Bolton, describes him as *a great and 
B.D., and Vas published in 1685, entitled a shining light of the puritan party, . . . 

* A Sacred and (^odly Sermon, preached on justly celebrated for his singular learning 
the 19th day of December, a.d. 1631, at the and piety' {HUf. of Engl. ii. 98). A seven- 
Funerall of Mr. Robert Bolton, Batchelour teenth centuir diarist (Bev. John Ward, 
in IHvinity.' An original portrait of him, on vicar of Stratford-on-Avon) writes of him ; 
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* Whut was Nazianzen's commendation of 
Basil might bee Bolton's ; hee thunder'd in 
his lit'o and light ned in his conversation.' 
The biographer of Joseph Alleine writes : 

* Reverend Mr. Bolton, while walking in 
the streets, was so much cloathed with 
majesty, as bv the notice of his coming, in 
the words " rfere comes Mr. Bolton," was as 
it were to charm them [the populace] into 
order when vain or doing amiss.' Finally, 
in the preface to his 'Usury' (1637), it is 
said : * it is observed of this holy and reverend 
man that he was so highly esteemed in North- 
amptonshire, that his people who beheld his 
white locks of hair would point at him and 
eay, ** When that snow shall be dissolved, 
there shall be a great flood," and so it 
proved ; for there never was a minister in 
that county who lived more beloved or died 
more lamented. I^loods of tears were shed 
over his grave.' 

[Much more than quoted will be found in 
Bagshawe'a Life ; Abram's Blackburn ; Rilton's 
Genealogical and Biographical Account — in this 
his will i« extenso, and a woodcut of his birth- 
place ; Brook's Puritans ; Churton's Novell, p. 7 ; 
NeaVs Puritans, ii. 229 ; Morton's Monumentti of 
the Fathers and Reformers, 1706 ; Bridges*i< Hist, 
of Xorthamptonshire, ii. 87; Baiues's Lauca^ 
shire; Bolton's Works; an autograph letter to 
HilJersam, Catalogue of Ayscough, 2728, Xo. 
4221 in British Museum ; letter from Rev. "NV. 
E. Buckley, Middleton Cheney.] A. B. G. 

BOLTON, KOBERT,LL.D. (1697-1768), 
dean of Carlisle, was born in London in April 
1 697. His father was a merchant in Lambeth, 
who died when his son was in his third voar. 
It has been erroneously stated that he was a 
native of Northamptonshire (diLPlN, Me^ 
9noirft^ ed. .Jackson, 1877, p. 80). He receive<l 
his first education at Kensington, and thence 
proceeded to Oxford, being admitted a com- 
moner of Wadham College on 12 April 1712, 
when' he was subsRquently elected a scholar. 
He commenced B.A. in 1715, jind >LA. 
13 .Tune 171H, < expecting to be elected fellow 
in his turn ; but in this he was disappointed, 
and appealed without success to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, the visitor' (Chalmers, 
Iiio</. Diff.) In July 1719 he was trans- 
ferre<l to Hart Hall, and soon afterwards took 
holv orders. In 1722 he was chosen fellow 
of J)ulwich College, an<l, on the resignation 
of Dr. Joseph Butler, preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel, London, 1729, on the nomination of 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the rolls. He 
was a favourite with John Robinson, bishop 
of London, with whom he residcni for about 
two years. From RufThead's * Life of Pope ' 
it appejirs that he became acquainted at 
Fulham with Mrs. Grace Butler, of Rowdell, 



Sussex, and on the death of her dau^ter 
Elizabeth, Bolton wrote an epitaph fwher 
gravestone in Twickenham churchyard. The 
epitaph led Pope to write some verses on the 
same lady, which Kufi'head printed, accoid- 
ing to his own account, for the first time, but 
they before appeared in the * Prompter/ 
No. viii., and afterwards in the works of 
Aaron Hill, who by mistake ascribes Bolt<m':4 
original epitaph to Pope (Chalxebs). As 
fellow of jDulwich College, he took up resi- 
dence there on 10 Marcn 1722, but resigned 
his fellowship on 1 May 1 725. He then re- 
moved to Kensington, living' mainly upon a 
small fortune he possessed, and became inti- 
mate with William Whiston, to whom he 
was indebted for introduction both to Jekyll 
and to Lord Hardwicke. John Whi8ton,'iii 
a manuscript (.'ontribution to an early edi- 
tion of Chalmers's * Bio^n^phical Dictionary,* 
claims that Bolton was in sympathy with his 
father's (William Whiston) opinions, and tor 
lon^ hesitated to subscribe the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but that 'at last he did so, as articles 
of peace, and so far as authorised by Scrip- 
ture.' Bolton was preferred to the deanery 
of Carlisle by Hardwicke, and admitted 1 Feb. 
1 784-5. Later ( 1 738) he was instituted vicar 
of St. Mary's, Reading. He held both bene- 
fices conjointly for life, and was non-resi- 
dent (firom l7Sf< at least) in his deanery, 
though he raise<l 400/. for auCTientation of 
poor livings in the diocese of Carlisle. 

He published a considerable number of 
books. His first was a sermon on Galatians 
vi. 10 'before the hospitals' in London, 17-^. 
This was 8ucceod»xl bv another on the * Wo 
denounced by Christ to them of whom all 
men shall sp^ak well,' 172:?. These works 
were well receiv».'d. and he became extremely 
popular as a pr*^acher on special occasicms. 
The most characteristic of nis productions 
was his * l^eity's Delay in punishing the 
Guilty considered on the Principles of Ren- 
son,' 1751. Bolton issued a collection of 
tracts (so called ) on the * Choice of Company.' 
on * Intemperance in Eating and Ibnulcin^',' 
on * Pleasure,' on * Public Worship,' and Mat- 
ter to a young Nobleman on leaving {School ' 
(17H1 and 17<>2). He died in London on 
26 Nov. 1 7ti^J, having come to town to consult 
J )r. Addington. He was buried in the church- 
porch of St. Mary's, Reading, and his own and 
the epitaphs of his family are still to be read 
there. 

[Le Ncvi's Fa>ti. ed. Hardy, iii. 247 ; Genca- 
lojrical and Uiogr.iphical At-oonnt of the Family 
of Bolton, N( w York, 1868; MS. of (Tiancellor 
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Funeral Sermon by "Wray : (^.witrts's History of 
Heading; Hutchinson's Ouiiiherland, 1796 ; local 
researches.] A. B. (r. 



BOLTS, WILLEM orWILLlAM(1740? 
-1808), a Dutch adventurer, was born about 
the year 1740, and after being, according to 
his own account, brought up in a merchant's 
BOLTON, SA3IUEL. D.D. (1606-1654), office, and afterwards in Lisbon at the time of 
divine and scholar, who has been wrongly the earthquake, he found himself in Calcutta 
identified both with a son and a brother of in 1759. In that year there was a great lack 
Robert Bolton, B.D. [see Bolton, Robekt, ofcivil servants in the Bengal presidency, and 
1572-1631], was bom in London in 1(506, to supply this deficiency many merchants, 
and educated at Christ's College, Cambridge including Bolts, were admitted into the 
(Lb Neve, Fasti, ed. Hanly, iii. 690, 607). i Bengal civil service. He made use of his 
In 164^^ he was chosen one of the Westmin- ' new appointment toengace in private trade, 
ster assembly of divines. It is stated that he and entered into partnership with two mem- 
was successively minister of St. Martin's, bers of the council at Calcutta, John John- 
Ludgate Street, of St. Saviour's, South wark, stone and William Hay. Bolts, who had 
and of St. Andrew's, Hoi bom. He was be(!ome the head of a large business and 
appointed, on the death of Dr. Bainbrigge had been appointed second in council at 
in 1646, master of Christ'.* College, Cam- Benares in 1764, soon accumulated a larg»> 
bridge, and served as vice-cliancellor of the fortune. In 1764 the court of directors 
university in 1651. Although with * no reprimanded Bolts for using the authority 
ministerial charge 'he 'preached gratuitously of the company in order to further his owii 
every I>ord's day for many years.' It is be- private speculations, and in 1765 he was 
lieved that it was this Samuel Bolton wlio, recalled from Benares for the same reason, 
in 1648, attended the Earl of Holland upon On 1 Nov. 1766 he resigned the civil service 
thescatfold ( Whitelooke, 3/rw. p. .*i87). He in order to carry on his si)eculatioiis un- 
died, after a long illness, 15 Oct. 1654. In ' liindered, and was appointed an alderman of 
his will he gave orders that he was to l>e Mil- Calcutta, and from that time his quarrels 
terred as a private christian, and not with with the company, and especially with the 
the outward pomp of a doctor; because he governor of Bengal, 3Ir. Verelst, who had 
hoped to rise in the day of judgment and succeeded Clive after his second administra- 
appear before God, not as a doctor, but as an j tion, entered a more acute phase. The new 
humble christian.' Dr. Calamy preached his governor was determined to put do\\ni private 
funend sermon. His books are nire. Thev • trading. In this resj)ect Bolts was one of 
are: 1. *A Tossed Ship making for u Safe the worst oflenders. He employed a large 
Harbour; or a Word in Season to a Sinking number of agents, chiefly Armenian, but he 
Kingdom,' 1644. '2. * A Vindication of the was very unscmpulous in his mercantile ar- 
Kights of the Law an<l the Liberties of rangements. He was also distrusted because 
Grace,' 1646. 3. * The Arraignment of Error,' hs was a foreigner, and in close comnmnica- 
1646. 4. *Tho Sinfulne^^f of Sin,' 1646. | tion with the heads of the Dutch factory at 

5. * The Guard of the Trt- 1- of Life,' 1647. ' Dacca and with M. Gentil, a Frenchman 

6. * The Wedding Garment,' and posthu- high in favour at the court of Sujah Dowlah. 




pt. i. 43-7; Calamy's Funeral Sermon. lBo4; appealed to the court of directors, who would 
Bolton's Genealogical and Biographical Acomint; i have nothing to do with him and declared 

Abrani's Blackburn, p. 264-1 *^- ^- *'• ^^^°^ ^ * very unprofltabhi and unworthy ser- 
vant,' and in 1771 commenced a lawsuit 

BOLTON, WILLIAM (d. 153i>), archi- against him. In 1772 he published his 

toct, was made, about 1506, prior of the * Considerations on India Ailairs,' a large 

monastery of St. Barthoh)mew at Smith- volume in quarto, in which he attacked the 

field. He is supposed to have designed the whole system of the English government in 

chapel of Henry VII at Westminster for no Bengal, and particularly complained of the 

I>ett4»r reason than that that monarch refers to arbitrarv power exercised by tne authorities^ 

Bolton in his will as *maister of the works.' and of liis own deportation by Mr. Verelst. 

His works at Canonbury and Harrow-on-the- The volume caused some excitement and was 

Hill are mentioned by Stow. He die<l at at once answered by Verelst himself in another 

Harrow 15 April 1532. quarto volume, wllich Bolts again attacked in 

[Diet. Arch. Soc. 1863: fltow's Survey, ^c a second volume of * Considerations ' in 1775. 
London, 1720, iii. 235 ; Weaver's FuniTal 5lonu- A translation of his volumes by J. N. De- 
ments, London, 1681, p. 434.] K. H. meimier, who was afterwards a distinguished 
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member of the States-General, into French coived by the English reformers and contri- 
was published in 1778. His lawsuits with ' buted an 'epigramma ' in Latin elegiacs to 
the company and the cost of publishing his ' an edition of Thomas Becon's earlv works 
books nearly ruined him, for he had not ; published in ir)60. Henrj- Bennet, of Calais 
been able to realise morf* than 30,0(X)/. out [q. v.], in dedicating his * Life of (EcoLmi- 
of the fortune of 90,000/. which he had ac- padius* to James IJlount, sixth Baron Mount- 
cumulated in India, owing to his deporta- joy (30 Nov. 1561), praises Mountjoj fur na- 
tion, and he was glad, somewhere about tertaining with * zealous afiection Heliseus 
1 77^, to accept an ofter of the Empress Maria Bomelius, a German, who rcadeth unto vour 
Theresa to enter the Austrian service. He honour the liberal sciences, and whom 
was made a colonel at once and sent out to Phillip Melancthon hath in familiar lett«*r* 
India to found establishments there for an prays^ highly for erudicion and godh-ne*/ 
Austrian East India Company. He founded At a little later date Bomelius is sa'id to 
six, and was on the way to make another have lived in the house of Lord Lumlev. A.«i 
fortune, when the death of Maria Theresa a physician and astrologer Bomelius ntpidlv 
in 1780 ruined his hopes, for her son the made a high reputation in London. 'People' 
Emperor Joseph refused to carry on lier writes Stn'pe (Z*/(? of Parl-er, ii. 1), *tw 
plans. After tliis he probably lived at sorted to him to be cured of their 'sick- 
Vienna till 1K)H, when he came to Paris to nesses, having a wonderful confidence in him 
start some fresh speculative scheme, pro- and in his magic* Sir William Cecil i< 
bably founded on his own knowledge of said to have consulted Bomelius as to tlie 
Austrian finances, for in the * Biograi)hie des queen's length of life, during one of the early 
Contemi»orains ' it is said that he was ruined negotiations for her marriage. * An alnia- 
by the outbreak of war with Austria, and nacke and pronostication of master Elis B*- 
according to the same authority he died a melius for ye yere of our lorde god l.*)«>7 
ruined man in a hospital in Paris in the autonsshed' bv my lorde of London "Ed- 
same year. mund GrindalV is entered on the Stationer*' 

Bio- register for 1566-7 (Arbek's Trawcnpf/i. 

turns 835 ). No copy of this book, which, accord- 

. Pre- ing to Tanner, was published in li>mo, and 

sint stiito of 1^-ngal and its Depeuaencies, by dealt with the effects of two eclipses is n..w 

AVilliani Holts, merchant and alderman or jmlge known to be extant ' 

of thr honourable the mayors court of Calcutta, j,, 1507 Bomelius* was arrested at the in- 





pravmg . . 
BOMELIUS, ELISEL'S or LICIl'S an opportunity to expose Dr. Franci's's ign^>- 
{ff. 1074 1- ), physician and astrologer, was ranee of astronomy and Latin, and in siic- 
the son of Henry Bomelius, a native of Bom- ceeding letters to the lord treasurer he wU- 
niel in Holland, who was from 1540 to loo9 tioned for his release and for pecuniar^• as- 
Lutheran preaclier at Wesel in Westphalia ; sistance. On 3 May I'yQS he supplicated ;ii 
wa-i the author of >everal religious and liis- Oxford for incoq)oration as a doctor of niedi- 
torical books of wide repute, and died in cine of Cam]>ridge (O.?/. J?<?y/>^^r, Oxf. Hist. 
1570 at Duishurg. The Dutch origiiuil of Soc. i. :?70). Early in 1569 Bomelius 's wif*- 
Mile suninie of the holy Scripture and ordi- stated before the council of the College of 
narye of Christian teaching,' published in Physicians that her husband had given du*- 
London in 1548, is attributed to Henry satisfaction for his offence to the queen and 
Bomelius in the Briti>li Museum Catalogue. ■ the lord treasiu*er, and petitioned for the 
Henry lV>meliu.s was a friend of Bishop ' council's consent to his liberation. Th»* 
Bale, who lived for s«)nie time at Wesel. and ' council demanded payment of a 20/. tint* 
he contributed Latin verses in the author's j and 15/. costs, which Bomelius's poverty di<l 
praise to BaleV • Illustrium Maioris Bri- not allow him to pay. On 2 June 1569 the 



tanniai . . . Sunnuarium ' ( Wesel, 1548 ), and 
to his ' Script oruni . . . Catalogus' (1557). 
Young Homelius was >aid by his contemjK)- 
raries to ])e a native of Wesel. Owing pro- 
bably to Hale's advice, he was educated at 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the degree 
of doctor of medicine. He was well re- 



council appears to have offered Bomelius hi"* 
release on condition of his giving a bond of 
100/. to abstain henceforth from thepractic*' 
of medicine, but early in 1570 he would stv^m 
to have been still a ])risoner, and his wife wa* 
in frequent communication with Archbishop 
Parker as to the conditions of his release. 
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Before Easter 1570 he was * an open prisoner ' 
of the king's bench, and in April 1570 
Parker ' was minded to have taken bond of 
Bomelius shortly to have departed the realm/ 
but Bomelius temporarily frustrated this 
purpose by announcmg in a letter to Parker 
that he had knowledge of a terrible danger 
hanging over England. The archbishop sent 
the letter to Cecu and urged him to examine ' 
Bomelius in the privy council. But Cecil en- ^ 
tered into private correspondence with the 
doctor in tne expectation of discovering a 
conspiracy. All, however, that Bomelius 
commuuicat^d to Cecil was a statement as to 
tlie queen's nativity and a portion of a book 
* De Utilitate Astrologiae,' m which he tried j 
to prove that great revolutions take place 
every 500 years, and that as rather more than ' 
500 years had elapsed since the Norman 
conquest, England must be in imminent 
peril. Cecil treated Bomelius's announce- 
ments with desen'ed contempt, and Bomelius 
therefore resolved to quit the countrj'. An 
ambassador from Russia named Ssavin, who 
was in London at the time, offered to take 
him to Russia, and with that offer Bomelius 
closed. The English government did not 
hinder his departure, and late in 1570 Bo- 
melius, who had promised to supply Cecil 
with political information and to send him 
small presents yearly, was settled in Russia. 
"When Sir Jerome Horsey began his travels 
in that country (1572), he frequently met 
Bomelius at Moscow, and he writer that 
Bomelius was then living in great pomp at 
the court of Ivan (Vassilovitch) I\ , was in 
high favour with the czar as a magician, and 
was holding an official position in the house- 
hold of the czar's son. lie is said by Horsey 
to have amassed great wealth, which he 
transmitt<?d by way of England to his native 
town of Wesel, and to have encouraged the 
czar, by his astrological calculations, to j)er- 
sist in an absurd project of marrying Queen 
Elizabeth. But he habitually behaved (ac- 
cording to Horsey) as 'an enymie to our 
nation,' and falsely represented that Eliza- 
beth was a young girl. After a few years 
of prosperity, Bomelius was charged (about 
15/4) with intriffuing with the kings of 
Poland and Sweaen against the czar. He 
was arrested with others and cruelly racked, 
but he refused to incriminate himself*. He was 
subsequently subjected to diabolical tortures 
and died in a loathsome dungeon. Horsey, 
who gives a full description of his death, cha- 
racterises him as * a skilful mathematician, a 
wicked man, and practiser of much mischief.' 
In 1583 Bomelius's widow returned to Eng- 
land with Sir Jerome Bowes. 

No books of Bomelius are now known, 



but Henry Bennet of Calais, when speaking 
of his * erudicion and godlynes ' in his * Life 
of (Ecolampadius,* adds : * Albeit hys leame<l 
workes published geve due testimony there- 
of.' The prescriptions in (lervase Mnrkham*s 
* English Housewife' ( 1681) are taken (see 

. 5) from a manuscript by Bomelius and 

)r. Burket. 

[Tanner's Biblioth. Brit.; Horsey's Travels 
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respondence (I'arkor Soc), 363-4; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 9th Rep. 227 a ; Hamels Russia and Kng- 
land (transl. by J. S. Leijih), pp. 202-6.] 

S. L. L. 

BONAR, ARCHinALD (1753-181H), 
divine, fifth son of John Bonar [q. v.], minister 
lirst at Cockpen and then at Ferth, was boni 
at Cockpen on 23 Feb. 1753, and educated at 
the high school and university of Edinburgh. 
He was licensed to preach an 29 Oct. 1777, 
onlained minister ot the parish of Xewbum, 
Fife, on 31 March 1779, and translated to 
the North-west Church, Glasgow, on 17 July 
1783. His health compelled him to resigli 
this charge, and on 19 April 1785 he was 
settled in the parisli of Cramond, where lie 
dietl on 8 April 1810. He was twice mar- 
ried : (I ) on 15 Aug. 1782 to Bridget, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Mr, J^lack, minister of 
Perth, who died on 4 Jan. 1787 : and (2) on 
16 Aug. 1792 to Ann, daughter of Andrew 
Bonar, and had issue two sons and three 
daughters. He wn)te : 1. * Genuine Religion 
I the best Friend of the People,' 17JX1 2. * Two 
Volumes of Sermons,' 1815-17: the second 
volume was published after liis death, to 
which a memoir by his brother James [q. v.] 
is prefixed. 

[Family papers in possession of HoratiuR 
Bonar, W.S., Edinburgh ; Memoir pref. to Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. 1817 ; Scott's Fasti Keel. Scot. pt. i. 
135.] H, \Uh. 

BONAR, JAMES (1767-1821), solicitor 
of excise, eighth son of John Bonar (1722- 
1761) [q. v.], minister of Cocki)en and after- 
wards at Perth, was bom on 29 Sept. 1 757. 
He was educated at the high school of Edin- 
burgh, and attended the university. He early 
entered the excise ofiice, but found time tn 
become a distinguishe<l scholar. He was a 
member of the »Speculative Society of Edin- 
burgh rniversity,being admitted 9 Dec. 1777, 
and elected an extraordinarj' memlx>r on 
24 Dec. 1 781 , and was for several years trea- 
surer of the Koyal Society, Edinburgh. He 
was one of the original promoters of the 
Astronomical Institution, and one of the 
founders of the Edinburgh Subscription 
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LibnirvinlTlU. HiMlioii on i>5 March 18l>1, semblv of the Church of Scotland.' ThU 

leavinjj, by his wife Marjory Maitland Cto work is sometimes wrongly attributed to ReT. 

whom he was married in March 1797), live Georj;re Anderson. It was replied toangrilj 

8ons and thret* daughters. He was author of in 'Observations upon the Analysis,* but never 

the artich* on * Posts ' in * Encyclopaedia Bri- answered. In 1760 he preached his ^Naturs 

tunnica/ 171.U: the articles on 'Alphabet and Tendency of the Ecclesiastical Constitu- 

Cliaracters,' * Etymology/ * Excrise/ ' Iliero- tion in Scotland ' before the synod of Perth 

jflyphics/ iS:('., in * E(lin))nr^h Encyclopjwlia,' and Stirling, which after\^-nrds formed an im- 

1808-18 ; * l)is«|uisition on the Origin and portant publication, and was reprinted in the 

KadicAl Sense of the Greek Prepo«it ions/ * Scots Preacher.' He was at nis death en- 

1804 : he edited the new edition of * Ewing's gaged on a work, which he left unfinished, 

Greek Gnimmar/ and contributed manv art i- to have been entitled * The Example of 

des to the Mvlinbnrjrh Magazine,' 'Missionary Tyre, a AVaming to Britain.' He died at 

Magazine/ and 'Scottish Register/ 1790-5. Perth 21 Dec. 1761, in the fortieth year of 

He published an English edition of Holbein's his age. 

'Dance of Death/ 1788, and wrote the mt- ^Qj, ji^^ j^^tt's Fasti Eecleiiia 8cotieii»: 

moir of his brother, Archibald Bonar [q. v. J, Memoir profixwl to vol. ii. of Sermon?, of the 

which is prefixed to the sK'nnd volume of his Rev. Archibald Bonar of Cramond, and Me- 

sermons. moir prefixeil to * Judas Iscariot/ 1822; mm- 

[Familv papers in i>o8«»es8ion of Horatius mnnications from Rev. Andrew Whytc. ICU 

Bonar, aV.S., Kclinlnirgh ; History of the Specu- Hnckmannan. th« Rev. John Calder. presbytery 

laHveSocietv(184o); manuscript Life, with list ^\''j}^'^^ Stirling, and Horatius Bonar. Eaq^ot 

of his writings, written l.v lii-^ son.] II. 1J-h. ^^mburgb. Rev. Dr. Andrew A.Bonar.rtlas^w. 

grandson of John Bonar, poi^sejtses a manateript 

BONAR, JOHN, tli.' elder (1722-1761), *'^ ^^'^^ grandfather, which contains interwtinf 

Scottish divino, was born at Clackmannan on .I'^ttmffs of two visits paid by him to the 9ctn» 

4 Nov. 1722. His fat her— also John Bonar— ^^ ^'^'^'^^ >" ^^^^^'^^ *^°*^ Cambnslang] 
was then tutor at Kennet. His mother was •^* **• ^ * 

Jean Smith, dau^jhter of William Smith of BONAR, JOHN, the vounger (1747- 

Clackniannan. His father was ordained 1807), solicitor of excise, eldest son of John 
minister of the united parishes of Fetlar and , Bonar the elder [q. v.], minister of Ovkpen, 

North Yell, in Shetland, in 1729, and John ^vas bom on 22 Aug. 1747. and dietl 1 April 

was sent to his grandfather's manse at Tor- 1^07. He was educated at the university of 

phichen, Linlithgowshire. There he received Jldinbiirgh, entered the government sen'ioe, 

the usual parish-school education, and then and l)ecame first solicitor of excise in Scotland. 




174H, Christian, daughter of Andrew Cur- I'niversitv. Lord Melville had a high opinion 

rier, W.8., Kdinburirh (she died 22 Nov. of his abilities, and placed great confidence in 

1771). In 17.')() he receivinl and declined a his jndgment on all revenue questions. He 

presentat ion to the parish or abbey church of ^vnlte ' Considerations on the proposed Appli- 

Jedburgh. He was called to the second or nw'um to His Majestv and Parliament for 

collegiate chundi of Perth, and was settled the Establishment of *a Licensed Theatre in 

there 20 July 176H. He camo to the front as Kainburdi,' 17(^7. He was joint editor of 

apersuasive preacher of the gosp<d on the old « volume entitled * Miscellaneous Pieces of 

evangelical lines. In 1750 he print (h1 anony- i>,H.tr\- seltK-ted from various Eminent Au- 

moiisly ^Observations on the Conduct and tin »rs.' among which are interspt»rsed a few 

Character of Judas Iscariot' (reprinted in OriirinaW 17(;5. 




)pagati ng 

Knowledge. In 1755 he published anony- ; BONAVENTURA, THOMASINE {d. 
mously * An Analysis of the moral and re- 1510?), Cornish benefactress, waa a peasant 
ligious Sentiments contained in the Writings ^ girl, born at Week St. Mary, five or six miles 
ofSopho ri.»'. Lord Kames] and David Hume, south of Bude, soon after the middle of the 
yiaqJ It "was addressed to the * General As- i fifteenth century-. She married, succeesiTely^ 



* rich London merehantB. the last bein;r 
X John Percwall, who in 1 48P was «herin, 
U kni(thlcdbj; Henry Vll, and in 1498, the 
'' ye«rof tberaitmnp', wn." elected lord mavor 
ofLondon. Ho <lii"l nboiii !n04. and ha"d a 
clinntrr in tLe c^liurch ul' St . Mnrv Woolnoth. 
Saiu'! Vetvyvall survivd Ijcr third husband, 
Mid at Uh death retired to Ijer natii-e place, 
where Blie occujjied heroelf in ' repairing of 
hi^hwajB, bniloing of bridges, endowiug of i 
nuiidens, reJJeyinf of pri«onerB, feeding and ' 
kpparelini; the ]H>ar,*&c. (Cabgw). She also ' 
built aD<i endowed a chantry and coltegi* 
there, crfwiiieh wimo glii^ht n-mains still ex- 
ist, incliidiug ilie iaitinl felter of lier christian 
nAme ovar a doorway. Huru ' divers of the 
best g«utlumen'a iionsof Devon and Cornwall' 
w«re educated. Her willigaaidtohavebeen 
datedaboilt t.heyBarl510. Thechantry was 
■nppreosed temp. Edward VI. 

[Carcw'i Hiatoiy of Cornwall ; Churph wnrdena' 
' —■ ml* of St. Mary Woolnoth in Gent. Mag. 
tl (1864) T Herbert '» History of cheLirery 
-.atpaniM of London; Hawker'a Footpriota of 
lltBO of Former Times in Cornwall.] W. H. T. 

BOND, DANIEL (1735-1803), painter, 

is aupposi^d to have been bnm in London. In 

176^ and 1763 he fihibiied landscapes at the 

I TOOta* of the Society of Arl« in the Strand. 

bbi 1764 he WBS awarded by that society 

EMnnty-fiTe guinvaa, the second premium, 

■Bul in 1706 fifty guineas, the first premium, 

Uk Undni;^ paintings in oil-coluura (A Rr- 

■Mfer Q^ the Prtmivm» and Bountie* ^vsn by 

nm» Soeuiff inntituU^ in Zonrton for the En- 

W^aurtymntnt of Arta, Mratirfoftura, and 

' fjMunertr.,fraia the oriffinal iiwtitution I'n tke 

tftar MDCcrr). For many years he was en- 

gognd in a manufactury at Birmingham a.^ 

■uporinCendentof the decorative department. : 

I His productions are described as highly I 

Ufln iahfld landscapes, broad in treatment, after 

^Oe style of Wilsiin, R.A. (Gent. Mag. btriv. \ 

piOl, and Rhtkir&vb). He seems to have I 

uunted property ennagh t'l live a retired 

h during his Litter yi-on. He died at Hag- 

r How, Edgbaston, Binningham, 18 Dec. 

'3 {Qmt. Mas. IxxiiL Vim). In 1804. a 

K months »ftpr his death, a number of his ' 

M and drawing!) were sold by auction in , 

in. 

[, ^Ikingtnn'* Dictionary of Pointans; Ed- 

"^""i ADfcdotes of Painters, London, 1808; ' 

iTe'ii Dictionary of Artists of tha EdijUbIi 

ihool.] W. H-ii. I 

J BOND, DENNIS (d. 1658\ politician, of 
■ good fitinity belonging to the isle of Pur- | 
"lllk, carried on the business of a woollen- i 
'n Dorchcit«r, of which t^iwn ha was 



among the first fifteen capital bur^MWg^ 
nriuiinated in' the new charttr granted bv 
Charles I in Vm, bailiff the following year, 
aiidmayorinl63o. He waBriitiimedtupariin- 
ment by the borough alongwithtV-HEilHollis 
in ltt40. A casuiil reference in Clarendon* 
' History of the Rebellion ' shows that at the 
outset of his parliamentary career he was 
already a decided adherent of the party of 
reform. The king having (January to June 
ltU2) filled up cerUin vacant places on tho 
episcopal bench, the House of Commons re- 
solved to present a petition deprecating the 
making of new appointments 'till the con- 
' troversy should he ended about the govern- 
ment of the church,' and a couimitI«e was 
nominated 'to draw up reasons' in support 
of the petition, of which both Falkhuid and 
Hyde, although ihey had opposed the resolu- 
tion, were invitedto becoraemem hers, anoffer 
which was of course declined. On Uiis Cla- 
rendon (ibserves: 'There wasagentleman who 
sat by, Mr. Bond, of Dorchester, vetr severe 
andreeolved agauiBl the church and tne court, 
who with much passion and trouble of mind 
said to them, "For God's sake he of the 
committee : you know none of our side can 

Sive reasons." ' What part Bond played 
uring the civil war remains obscure; hut 
wo may fairly conjecture that it was a not 
inactive one, since bis name appears in the 
list of the commissioners nominated by ' Eict 
of the C^ommons ' (6 Jan. lft48-9) to try the 
king for high treason. He was not, how- 
ever, one of those who signed the warrant of 
execution, nor is he mentioned in the list of 
commissioners present on any of the days 
(from 20 to 27 Jan.) during which the trial 
was In progress. Probably he was delerre<) 
bj scruples of conscience or want of resolu- 
tion. On 14 Feb. he was elected a member 
of the council of state, of which he continued 
to be a member, being re-elected every year, 
until 1653. During this period he must liavo 
led a busy life, as the records show that be 
sat onmanyof the committees into which the 
council divided itself for the more efficient 
despatch of business. The most importsnt 
of those on which Bond sat were the com- 
mittee for trade and foreign affairs and the 
adniiraity committee, both of course standing 
committees. He was also from time to time 
a member of minor committees, constituted 
to serve temporary purposes, such as dispos- 
ing of the pnaoners taken at Worcester, con- 
sidering how best to prevent the exportation 
of coin, or riusing monev to pay the judgeit. 
(Jn two occasions, 12 July ltl62 and 2.^ Maroh 
1662-3, he was elected to the prwidency of 
tbec4>unciLanoffioet«nablefora month only. 
After the diuolution of the Long parliomrat 



( 19 April 1*8^ > iww conmril nf swtc'n 
fonoM DpoD ■ ntductjd acale, ojiA Bcmd <■ 
not inclMed ihereb. nor Hjijnireiitly in a 
nibaequml counnL Yvi. m ItiSo we tiuu 
liim mi^lionpd an ■ taember of th« ('tmnctl'f 
committee for trade. Prolmbly Iwiiie rv- 
^rded u B pcnon of epecikl knoirlmkpe in 
that ileparlineni, tie wu by in iiregnUrity 
pUi^ed on tii8 vommittM, Ibiiiigli net a mem- 
W of the council, lie represented Wey- 
mouth und ^felcomb« KegiB in the short- 
lived parliftm<:nt of 1654, and was returned 
hr the wune Minxtitncncy in 1656. He died 
on 30 Ang. IfJM, -the windieA day,' bbtb 
Wood, ' Inkt hod before happened for twenty 
yem, being then tormented with the etnin- 

Sory and much anxiety of spirit.' Cromwell'* 
eath follcwine on 3 Sept. euggested to 
HOme royalist ola punning humour a ;Vu de 
mciffwhich was popular in ilBtime,and which, 
though the precise form -which its author 
gaVf it has been forgotten, waa to the efftvt 
that the devil had taken Bond for Oliver's 
appearance. lie was buried in 'We«tminEtPr 
Abbi-y, but his body wna exhumed in Septem- 
ber lo61 and tranai'err'-d to the churchyard of 
St. Maiyaret's dose by. He seems to have 
had his niir«hareorthepridenf long detvent; 
for he ilrew up and had engrossed on vellum 
nn nlaboraI« account of his own pi^di^M. of 
thr romplete accuracy of which modprn 
gcnrnl^^cnl authorities ere by no means 
salinlipd. He also made an altfrstion in the 
familT Bruif^heon, which has been retained 
by his di^Bcendtuits. He had an estate M 
l.utlnn. Dorset, and was twice married. His 
first n-ifv. married in 1610, was .Tnan, daugh- 
ter of John Gnold, of Dorchester, by whom 
he had two sons, vi«. John, afterwards emi- 
nent aa a puritan divine [.we Bojiv, Jobk, 
rf. 167(1], and William, who achievwl no 
particular distinction, and died in 1869 with- 
DUt. mole iasne. In 1632 he married Lucy, 
(laughter of William Lawrence, of Steeple, 
Dorset, His son bv this marriage, Na- 
THIKIBL. bom 1634,'wM educated at All 
Souls Collcifc. fhtford. whore he ((mdunted 
ll.r.I,. M D«c. 1'154. haringon 14 Avrilof 
ihii «ftme ynp Ihihu admitted a eludpnt of 
tho Inner Tenipln. He was culled to the 
bar M May 1661. In the parliament of 
1680 he reprBSi-nlBd Corfe Cfvitle, and the 
followinit yenr win relumed for Dorchester, 
and in 16li6 for the same place. In 1683 he 
was appointed recorder nfWojTnouth, became 
(*riB«nt-aI-lnw 2 May 1 68H,iind king's se^^ant 
169S, being then knighted, tin the aecMsion 
of Queen Anne he was not summoned to tlie 
iisnal eei^mony of taklnir the oatha, and 
;iniuv|Qently lust his rank of Serjeant, In 
1660 he bought &om liis elder brotnon, John 



Mid Wtllitni, tbe Latton b_. 
frfioi J.-lm Lawrevre tbe i 
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of Lpwis AVillJMt,., iL.,j., 
Dotnet, by whom be had two ■ 
and .Tohn. He died in I707,ai 
at Steeple. His wife died in 1738, «i 
buried at the same plac?. 

[Hutehins'ii li..nwl. i. 37», StS-7, a. I 
14. 17, iv, 367. 3S0 : nitnudan. it. S7- 1 
Not Part. ul. 231,281,27*; Co(B«owJa« 
Ti. 141. 362, £32. vii. 4^. 239- RmT 

Hist. Coll. part i». vol. ii. I S79 ; Sk«u T , ... 

1131-6; Cal ^tatoPapere, l>nin.<I<I4a-M),3a4, 

374, 387. Ml. 481. 4!H, "= 

, (IBdl)8l«,*18, 431.0"^' 
32), 4SS,t47.i05,(iP.,; 
62, Z28 : Whiielockr.'. > 
landed Gentry i Wc-l 
ii. ISa; Wuolijrh-sLJv - 
ur-Uw, i. 170,114; Wvm 




J. 1 

BOND, GEORGE (ITfift-lTW 

second son of George Bond, of -xma 

Surrey, by tlie daughter of Sir 'TIiciaiMC) 

kniffht, was a member of (hu Middb T 

ana obtained n lurgri |iracric« at t 

sesitious. He belongi>d in a olaoe DTlafl 

now happily upjiroaching extinetjon, f 

chief stren^h conaistH in pUjtng 

Buseeptibilitiesofignoranl jurieis, ^ 

bv hia coarse and vulgur liiinmur 

orhlsnntivecountv,.«M,- 

mercy, and traditimi 

mon form of verdii-: ■ 

was ; ■ WefindsforSi':;. 

He was made a eerjtiioc in i :.~i\ 

le March 17WI of tt'rheu , . 

married in 17SI8 a hidv nnmpd Couke, o| 
duit Street, a graadilaughter of ot» . 
prothonolaries of tlie common pleaa. 
[llt-nt. Mag. Uri. 262; KurupMn ) 
XXIX. 2lfi: Ittw and Lawyers, i. 206 ^ 
Book .rf Dignitiw. 160 ; BuUmu's ISilii. | 
ii. 341.1 - --■ 

BOND, HENItV JOHN HALES,! 

(1801-18«i,l, professor at Cambridgi^ f 
younger non ol file K-w W. Bond, k 
Oiiiiis'Coilepe .luO reoK-r of WhMl«i 
folk, in whifli liUiiKe he wii* Ikito inl 
He was ediiniied ut tiie Norwidi gnM 
euhool under Dr. Vslpy, Hu ilndioda 
cine at Cambridgu, London, EdmbiuvBr 
Paris, gradual ed M .B. nt Cotptis Orntt i, CL- 
bridge, lKf.\ M.D. 1831. Bwfore th« Una 






U- bt- li&d settled in Cambridge, where he 
(1 a large practice. In 18!>I he Traa np- 
taled rt^gius pmfedsor ofphviiic in auccu- 
Mio Br. Havilruid. From 1858 to 1863 
Bis a member of the Qeneral Medical 
H^. He resijjiTied his jiroressorghip in 
^kiiving practically retired from practice 
Oie time uefore. He piiblisbed notliing but 
excellent syllabus of tua lectures, but his 
nure "f oiBce waa contemporary with n 
eat rise in the reputation of the meiiicnl 
liool at Cambridge. lie nna a man of ^reat 
tegrity mid ability, but sbv mid retiring. 
Bmarriedadaughterof Wiliiam Llarpenter, 
J., Toft MarlcB. Norfolk, nie<^e of Sir E. 
!iTT. bart., and lelV a large family. lie 
d liis hther present a case of reiuarkable 
igerity, for the year of bis death wa« the 
7th from the year of his father's univerailv 
He died 1 Sept. 1888. 

, t, ldSvpI.186S;SIediiMlJournal.i>ame 

i iDformatioii from Dr. Bond's family.] 



JOND, JOHN 0560-1612), pbvBieian 
d' claafical scliolar, waa bom at Trull, a 
Jage two miles from Taunton, in Somorset- 
ire, and wan educated in 'BTanjmaticBls,*aa 
ood says, at Winchester ; became a student 
Oxford in 1669, and took a degree in 
ba four yeiirs after, being then ettherone of 
e clerks or cliajjlains of New Oollqre, and 
icb uolod for bis proficiency in academical 
Lming. In 1570 he proceeded in arte, and 
d «0(in iifier the maatership of the free 
hool of Tauiiion in his own county con- 
Ted on liim by the warden and society of 
rw College. Gilbert. Sheldon, aftem-ards 
ithbiabopof Cnnterbui^'.is said to huve been 
e of hie pupili for a stort time. At length, 
inginn manner worn out with the drudgery 
a school —he speaks of it in one of his pre- 
SM as a stone sustained by bim for twenty 
aw and more — he, for diveraion, ' 1 cannot 
y,' writes his bioffrapher, ' for profit,' prac- 
led nbync, (hoiign he liad token no degreu in 
At Mciilty at the unirersity, and became at 
itrtU eminent therein. Bond i» probably tu 
idpntifi'id with the John Bond who was 
■ '' --■ '-T-ro the lord cbancellorofEng- 
• , Thomas Coriat, in his let- 
[■ecommendati on of hia dutiful 
.[IT lovers of virtu? and litem- 
ivliieb, next to that of Ben Jon- 
if '.Miiuiter John Bond, mv cfluntierman. 
i Hecretaric unto my ioriie chanoellour.' 
U Bond'* name occiub na memlKT for 
ten In tbeparliaiueuts of 1001 and 1603. 
Y$ cliief works were his commentaries 
ac« and Ft^raiiis, Ibo former dedicated 
tf, Prince of Walet) under date 7 Aug. 



IfiOa. Bond's 'Commentaries on Horace' 

Sipear In n miniature edition issued by the 
lievirs; they are to be found in all the 
principal editions of tb« Latin f>oel. Uis 
'Commentaries on Peraius' were published 
after tbeir author's death by Roger Prowso, 
who married his daughter Elizabeth. Tbey 
were dedicated by Prviwse to James Mounts 
ague, bisbop of Bath and Wells. Prowse 
nays be thought it a pity that Bond's Persius, 
because his father-in-law luid not put tie Inat 
hand to it, should be left unedited) seeing tliat 
hi« Horace had won a wide reputation. 
Bond's writings, says Wood, are uaed by the 
juniors of our nniversities and iu many ^e 
schools, and more admired andprinted beyond 
the seas than in England. lie has written, 
say« tlie same biographer, if not published, 
'olher things; but euch 1 have not yet seen.' 
At tbe time of his deutb, which happened on 
3 Aug. 1612, he was possessed of several lands 
and lenemente in Taunton, Wilton, and 
Newenton. He was biirind in the church of 
Taunton, called St. Mary Mngdalene, and 
over his grave was this epitaph ; — 

Eloqui' . 
VirFutis cutlor, pictai 

Hoc jaeot ic tumulo, epiritus alta tenet. 
No traces of the monument at present r 



Bond was certainly one of tbe best scholiasts 
of his age. His notes are brief and pointed. 
Manv of his observations are eitracted from 
LamWiu. He tells us in the preface to his 
Horace that the work was tbe outcome of 
certain uotas or lehulia, which he caused his 
pupili tusetdownin writing, that they might 
better remember them. Achaiuire, wbo 
bigblv praised Bond's notes, incorpomied 
tbem' with his Paris edition, 1800, na the 
work of the most famous of the scholiasts, 
and noted that more than fifteen editions uf 
bis Horace bad then left tlie pn;gs in France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium- 

The I'uU titles of Bond's works ote : 

1. 'Quinti Iloratii Elucci Poeniata, scholiis 
aive annotnlionibiuf, quic brevis Coinuentarii 
vice esse posaint illustraia,' Ijoud. 1006; 
Leyden, 1000, HHW, 1668 ; Fiankfort, 1629 ; 
Hanover, 1631 ; Amsl. Ifl86, I^mo (best edi- 
tion): Leipzig, 1623, 1655 i printed several 
times after, Xolh bi London and abroad. 

2. ' Auli Persii Flacci Salyr» m^, euui ]i«s- 
tliiimift Commenlariis Joaniiis Bond,' Lond. 
lOU; Paris, 1614; Amel. lIMfj, 1659; 
Nuremberg, ltS6, 1631, 1633. 

[Chaufepii'sDiet. Hist. ii. 4»2 ; Watt'* BibL 

BHt-i Daillet's Jausmsno, ii, MS, i«l ; Bnt. 

Mu". CataL; Wood's Ath, thwn. ii. l«. 218: 

Toulmin'* Hiitory of 'raunlon, UDl ; Zadltr's 

S2 
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Univ. Lex. : Wirchs Life of Henry, Prince of | BOND, JOHK JAMES (1810-1883). 

Wales, 73 ; Corint's From Court of Ore:it Mopul, chronolopist, horn 9 Dec. 1819, entered the 

Lond. 1616, p. 4.'}.] J. M. public service at the age of tTrentr-one m a 

T^i-v-n-T-. T^MTx- TT T^ /ic-ia 1 .^"flN ' clerk. assistinff Mr. faRerwards Sir'k Henir 

BOND, JOH^, LL.I). (1612-lb/6\ pirn- ^ole. his brother-in-law, in the ammgement 

tan divine, was a member of an old Dorset- ^j ^^^^^ ,y^^ ^^^^^ ^.y^^^ ^,,p,^, were^tmnf- 

shire family which settled m that county in f^^.,, f^^^ -Whitohall to the Royal Ridine 

theroiKnofIIenry\I,butwa8bornatChard, g^,,^^,, of Carlton House. He wa^ senior oi^ 

m Somersetshire (Kp. Dedicat. to Occa»tu ^^^^^^ ^ ^f j,p, majesty's record office 

Occ-,d^>,f.) on 12 April 1«12. His father ^^ ,j,p ,5^/^,^ ^j^ death, which occurred on 

wasUennisKond [q.v.l He was educated 91,^^.1833. He compiled a useful work of 

at Dorchester under .lohn V, hite. and aft er- „.f,,rence. emit led ' Handy Book of Rnles and 

wards entered at St. Catharines Colloffe, Tables for verifying datesof historical events 

CambridL'e. of whicli he became a tellow. Ho .1 .i-.,..!.!:..' ,i " : ... j .... . • • 



eavmg i.amnriaRe ue ^as lor some time n ^^ ^■ , Lond„„ jgeo, 1869, and 1875. 

lecturer at hxeter, and then succeeded his £ 

old nia.«ter, White, as minister of the Savoy. " 

In 1043 he became a member of the assembly . (Times 11 Dee. 1883; Cat. of Printed Bnok. 

of divines, and in December 1(>45 succeeded '" "''"• ™us.J T. C. 

to the mastership of ^'e Sav">-. In the same ^qj^ j^gj^ lINXELL (17Cfi-1837-.. 

year, Selden having declined the mastership „^^n^^\.^^ educated at the Roval A«- 

°i ^'""c JJ""; ,<^'""^"^'!' !>'• .K'nff was demv, where he gained a gold medaf in 178.\ 

chosen by the fe lows : but, narliament in- jj^ ^«sionallve.Thibited at the academy up 

terposing on behalf of Bond he was elected ^^^ ^^ • ^ ■ • ^|. 

master on /March 1646. Three years later ^^,,^^ ^^ ^^^.^^^ a«;hiticture in Italy and 

he wa.s made professor of law at Gresham q^^ ^^ commenced the practice of hi.* 

Co lege, London, and in 1654became assistant f^j^n in I/>ndon, and dwigne.1 sevenl 

to the commissioners ofMiddlesex and A\ est- j ^gngion^. He also prepared theatv 

minster for e,ecting scandalous ministers and ^^{^^^^^^ jp,; for WateAoo Bridge. T> 

schoolmasters He was appointed vic^han- ^^ , j. ^q^^^j^^ , ^^ contributed a 




., ni 1 1 1 1, • 1 4. o^ 1 (lied in Newman Street, 6 Nov. 1837. 

isle of rurbeck, and was buned at Steeple on 

30 Jul V 107a He is thought bv some to be [^^^^^' ^I«?- °ew pcp. viii. 655; Lirerair 

identical with the John Bond who was mem- Gjizette for 1 837, p. 724 ; Eedfrrave s Dictjoniin- 
ber for Molcombe Kepis in the last parliament , of Artists of the English School, pp. 46-7.] 

of Charles 1, .recorder of AVeymouth and ^j^ MARTIN (15r>8-1643\ merchaur 

Melcoinbe Regis mlMo and ^"^seq^^ntlya ^ ^ ; ^,^^ ^^^ ^^^ William BoxD. .n 

recruiter m that di.«5trict lor the Long par- n r r j i i *. j 

T 4. ,iTrrr^.,r.^^^^f n^.-^z-i.-^ r.A CI ' v « ,, ,1 aldermau of London and merennnt adven- 

liament llL'Tt'iiixs 7yo7'««Mjre, ed. ?5hipand . , i. -ir • ici>^ i 

J, , ' ^ turer, who was shenli m 1567; ownw 

TT iri 1*1 rn ^ IK Crosbv Place, Bishopsgate. to which h«» 

llepublishedthe following sermons : 1. * A ,, v . / j- i ot\\f i-'-o j 
7N 'i- TT ' li'ii o itT 1 1 i> 1 added a turret ; died ."0 May l'>/6, and wr« 

Door of Hope, j()4]. 2. *Jiolv and Roval , iijt • C4. ^ ^ * rti^ i 

Anf;..:f^MrLn fK *So^.« «f TrvM^.K^f^ro ^^""ed 14 June in St. Helen r Chuitlt. 

on the monument 
describes him «> 
his great adver- 

Mur ^ m^r^^r.^ «.«^«^=*. Tv^^.^o » in<Q tures both bv sea and land.' Martin Bond 

lo4o. /. *Cirapcs amongst 1 horns, l()4o. , • 'k-rq tj^ „ n i. r *i. - 

Q t K rr\ 1 • • c! -J^ » i<3«u was l)orn m looH. He was, like his father. 

8. * A Thanksgiving hermnn/ 1648. i^j i. jvi j-..*i. 

r^r V A I r\ / 1 T»r \ 101- •• '« nierchant adventurer, and belonged to thf 




1 



Sumy of Dorset .<liiro. 1732, p! 40 ; Hutchinss chief captain till his death. He kid th* 



Hi.'»tf)rv' and Antiq. of Dorsetshire, cd. Ship and 
HfHison. 18(n. i. 603. 607, ii. 438. 440. 451,453; 
Willis's Notitiu Parliament, ii. 437, iii. 244.] 

A. R. B. 



foundation-stone of the new Aldgate in 
1007. Some Roman coins were found, and 
Bond caused two to be copied as xnedallicnsi 
in stone, and placed them as deGorations on 



i 



side of the g'.ilu. From lOly lu 
HISij he was treiwttrer of St. Bartlioloinaw's 
UoBpituL and but^ma one of tlie btiacfuctori 
of tbe founduUon. Uu portrait in uili U 
jfraMrved in the luHplUil, and also u pswCer 
lalutitad b«ariag Uis van auJ tka iojcrip- 
tion 'ibe gift of Mr. Martin Band, HS19.' 
Hb died in May l<3tS, and his uu elaburale 
:Vonument (erocted by Williatn Bjad, a 
';X»phew,tuid reaovated bjthe Haburdtshars' 
'CompKOj in 166S) in tlie uurlb luile of St. 
Helen'* Churcb, BUhopigftte. Ou it ha 'a re- 
preMdtud aittii^ in armour in u teat, outside 
which a aerTaat holds his b'jrse, and tiro 
BBatriua uru on guard with matuhlDuka in 
their hands. 

N[J. E. C^'s AqdaU of &. Hilaa'a, Bislijpa- 
M. U3. 61, SI. 9S, 97, 333, 1J3 ; Stair's Siir- 
f, ed. IflSS-J K. M. 

BOND, NICHOLAS i L J4O-1803), preai- 
d;ut of Mjgdalen VM^g", Oitoti, born in 
ISIO, W4» a u'jtive of Liu;'olTnhir«. Ua ma- 
iric:uLited u a pi'iiaiooer uf St. John's Cai- 
i^'JK, Uimbridge, '2? May iolii); was elected 
u Ln^y Margaret scholar on 27 July follow- 
itur: proeeetled B.A. in 1563-4 j bucame a 
fallow of Msgdalen CoUage, Oxford, in 1565 ; 
-was admitted M..A.. at Uilbrd, 17 Uol. 1574, 
and VAX 15 July 15^(0. In 1574 he recaired 
I'rom the crown the rectory of Bourtou-on- 1 
the-water, Qloueeaterflbire; in 1575 resEenad 
liiB f-iltowsUip Dt Magdalen; on 24 Msirch I 
15-*I-L' wjs iustalled canon of Westminster i ' 
ui l'i''4 wa* reoommsaded by Areh bishop | 
VVtiifgiif to the queen for tbo maatership of I 
Iht Temple, vacant by tbe death of Uicbard ' 
AJvey [ij, v.] In October 1585 he com- I 
[lUined to the bishop of Winchester that tie 
WM unable to eontrlbute towards the fur- 
iiLGhiug of troo])s for the Low Countries, sad 
Ij ?tr;,''--it fvemplion from the charge. Early in 
Ti- > ( ..i.'ll noted in a memorandum that 

I' J tl'-iTvsd promotion to a deanery. He 

liui- iiiii' i'Bi!tor of Britwell, Oxfordshire, on 
.i .\Uy i.),S(i, and of Alresford, Hamphire, in 
1590; he aUo held the offices of chaplain of 
tbe Savoy and ohaplain-in-ordinary to the 

Bonil was vice-chanoellor of Oxford (Jni- 
weity from 16 Julv 1590 to 16 July 1591, 
ndfromtSJuly l5U2tol8Jnly 1593. On 
B A^ 1590 be becamB president of Magdo- 
■ " -ge. The queen bad directed the 
(the collets to elect Bond to that 
. ice some months previously ; but another 
indidftte, Solph Smith, then received a ma- 
lldty of the TUtes, and Bund'a friends had 
"' "UWB to a ruse by which the announce- 
t of the result was de1a<red beyond the 
Eatable time within wbch tbe tollows 



were lawfully able to eiorcise Ibtiir rights of I 
election. Tae duty of appointing the presi- 
dent thus reverted to the crown, and it ^ 
exercised in favour of Bond. Bond \ 
brought into personal relations with (jue 
Elizabeth on her visit to Oxford in Bsptem 
ber 15!Ji, during his si^cond tenure of the ] 
vice-ch»n;eUorahip. He received Priaoe ' 
Henry whea the prince look up bis residence 
at Magdalen, 27 Aug, 1605 tNiCHOts's Pro- 
i/restet, i. 547). .Ys an executor of tbe will ' 
of tbe Countess of Sussex, 10 S^pt. 159.i, 
BonJ helped to found Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on the site ot the dissolved 
G^reyfriars Huusj, There is a letter from 
Bond to Lord Lisle relating to some pro- 
party of Mflgdalen Colleoe among the Addit. 
MSS 1,15914, f. 66) at tbe British Museum. 
Bond died on 8 Feb. 1607-8, and was buried 
in the chapel of Magdalen College, where 
there is an inscription to his m3m:iry. lie 
left 10/. and some books to the Bolleii 
Library. He contributed Latin verses to the 
collection published at Oxford on the death 
of Queen ElLtabsth, and Wood jirlats Ju bis 
'Annals' som) notes sent by Band to Arcb- 
hishop Bancroft conceruiug a complaint made 
by Sir Christopher Halton of the defective 
discipline of the university during Bund's 
first tenure of the vice-ch»ttCBUorship. Bnnd 
is Homatimes erroneously oonfounded with 
Nicholas Bowude [q, v.] 

[Cjop^r's Ath«aie Cantab, ii. 213-S; Wajd'a 
Fasti (BlTagJ, i, ; WojJs AoimU, ii. 3(3-5 ; Lb 
Nbto's Pai;i. iii. ; O-il. Stale Papocs (D..m.). 
IfiSl-SU.] S. L.L. 

BOND, OLlVEll (iraOf-ireS), repub- 
lican, burn In Ulsterabout 1760, was the son 
of a dissenting minister, and connected with 
several respectable familiai. Bond settled in 
Dublin, where he embarked extensively as a 
merchant in the woitllun trade, and became 
posseised of considerable wealth, Ue wa* 
one of ihe earliest in planDiog mea^urej for 
eSectin;; a union of religious sects and pro- 
moting parliamentary reform in Ireland. For 
those objects tbe 'Societyof United Irishman' 
was constituted in 1791, and of it Band be- 
came an energetic member, Uo aete.l as se- 
crelary to a meating of this b»dy at Bublin 
in February 1793. under the presidency of 
L'lnl Mouut garret's son, the floti. Sim!in 
Builar, one of tb# king's cono»el-at-law, Ou 
this occasinn the society by resolutions unani- 
mously condemned the government for menr 
suruj which Lbey viewed as adverse t« the 
liberties of the people. In further resolutions 
the mostin); deplored the intended war agaiiidl 
France, andasserted the necessity for the total 
emincipatiou of the oalbolicj oi' Ireland and 
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for the reform of parliiiment. In conse<iuence ! [rroceeilings of Society of United IriilimtD, 
cf tho!*o resolutions J^utler and llond were , Dublin, 1794; Journals of House of Jjjtdt, ht- 
Mimmoned iK^foretlie House of I^nls at Dub- , ;*°*} \?^*™<^^^® ^^^ ^^^Sl^ *?4 ^^^^S^®*" /**, *■'.* 
lin. 




lurjr i«r*.i^ii iimt ^.uixvt «iiv4 .,itci^x oiu.«.v* ^ Cttttleresgh, vol. i. 1850; Correipondenc* of the 
imprisoned for six months in ^ewgate. that ^ ^.^^ ^^^ j^^^ Beresford, 1864; Hirturr of 
each of them should pay a fine of hve hundred , jy^^^-^^^ jgg^ . Correspondence of Charles, fcr- 
pounds, and remain in confinement until these , qu^g Oomwallis. l8o9; Madden*s United Irish- 
sums had been discharged. In Newgate ad- ' men^ 1858-60.] J. T. O. 
dresses were presented to J^utler and Bond by ' 

deputationsfromnieetingsoftheUnitedlrish-' BOND, THOMAS (1765-1837), topo- 

men. After t lie failure of the efforts to obtain i graphical writer, bom at Liooe, Cornwall, in 

emancipation and parliamentary reform for 1765, was nominally in the profession of the 

Ireland by ]>eaceable means, an organisation , law, but, having a private fortune, never 

was formed to establish an Irish republic in- , sought practice. In 1789 he was appointni 

dependent of England. Of this movement town clerk of East Lofx>, and aL«> (a separate 

Bond was regarded as the mainspring. He j office) town clerk of West Looe, the sixne 

became a meml)er of it« northern e.x.ecutive year that a relative and namesake was elected 

committee and of the Leinster directorate, the mayor of East Looe. In 1823, while still in 

meetings of which were generally held at his office, he published * Topograpliical and His- 

house. Ilesolutions declaratory of determi- ; torical Sketches of the Boroughii of East and 

nation to be satisfied with nothing short of 1 West Looe, in the County of Cornwall, with 

the entire and com])lete regeneration of Ire- ! an account of the Natural and Artificial Cii- 

land were passed at a meeting there in Febru- riosities and Pictorial Sceneiy of the Neigh- 

ary 1798. In the following month I^nd and bourhood/ eight plates and several woodcuts 

several menibersof the direct orv were arrested London, 1823, 8vo, pp. 308. This work, writ- 

at his house and im])risoned. l^ond was tried ten as a * lal)our of love,' describes seaude 

in July 1798 on a charge of high treason, and places near Plymouth, which were popular 

defended bv Curran, who imjieached tbe tes- resorts in summer for health and recreation. 

timony of I'honias lleynolds, an informer, on The views of Looe are by his relative, Mi^ 

whose statements the charges against him Davies Gillx»rt. Bond wa** a great reader, 

were mainly based. The attomey-gi»neral and his knowledge of the law ot tenures wa» 

characterised Bond as *a man of strong mind extensive. He died much respected at Ea&t 

and body, and of talents which, if perverted Looe 18 Dec. 1837, and, 1)eiug unmarried, left 

to the ])urposes of mLsciiief, were formidable the greater portion of his prujwrty to Davie.* 

indeed.' The jury returned a verdict of guilty, ' Gil))ert, Esq. .F.R.S., one of his nearest rela- 

and 15ond was sentenced to be hanged. His tives, 

fellow-prisonors, witho.it stipulating for their [Courtney and Boase's Bibl Cornub. i. 32; 
own lives, signed a proposal that if the go- Qe,,^ ^i^^^ iggg, p. 067.] J. W.-O. 

vemmeut would s]mre him they would give 

every inionuation respecting their organisa- BOND, WILLIAM {d. 1735), dramatist. 
tion, lx)th at home and in France, and con- was, according to the 'Ijondon Miiffazine' 
sent to voluntary exile. This pro]>osition, (1735), * a near relation to the Lord Viacomit 
although o]>p(>se(i by some niemlxTs of the Gage, and an author of several poetical 
government, was acceptefl by the Marquis pieces.* The following are known as works 
Oornwalli>, tht-n viceroy, who had reason to of his : 1. A very poor tragedy called *Tlie 
consider tliat there was very little prospect Tuscan Treaty, or Tarqum's Overthrow' 
of l)eing al)le t«) convict any of these state {MhceUaneous Playn^ vol. xlvi.), announced 
prisoners. Hoiid died suddenly in ])rison in as having been 'written by a gentleinan 
the following: Se])teinber, and was biiritnl in lately deceased and altered by W. Bond.' It 
thecenif^teryofSt. Mi<'hnn*s Church, Dublin, was unsuccessfully acted at Covent Garden 
The * enlli;iiteiied rejuiblican ' principles of, in 1733. 2. A translation of G. Buchanan 3 
Bond, bis bi^b inteller'tiial cpialities, elevated * Impartial Account of the Affairs of Si*oT- 
sentiments, and jmtrintic views, wert' eulo- , land from the Death of James V to the Trajji- 
gised by bis jjolit i<*al associate and felb.»w-])ri- , cal End of P^arl Murray.' Of this work two 
SfHier, William James MiicNevin. M.D., who 1 editions were published in 1722, one with 
Ijecamearesidi-nt in .America. Bond's wi»b>w I and one without the Latin text. 3. Contri- 
reniovedwitb berfamily from Ireland to that I butions to the * Plain Dealer,* conduct e«i in 
country, and died at Baltimore in 1 843. ' 1724 by Aaron Hill, who also suppUed him 



I (irologue to (he 'Tuscan Treaty.' | 

^ Dr. Jubnsun iavs that Bond and Hill wrote j 

'PUin Deftler,' each six essaya by turns, 

he cliwncter of lie work was observed 

uly to rise m Hill's week and fall in 

J'a: whence Savagi' culled thorn Ihe two | 

snding powers of light and durkneea. , 

e died in June 1735 in a tainting fit, into 

r ^vhich be fell while acting Luaignan in Aaron 

J Hill'* adaptation of Voltaire'a 'Zaire, at the ' 

■ -Bieat roon in York Buildings, IxJore this ; 

Y was brought out nt Drury I.ane. He , 
aid to have been a man of little ability, | 

-o yet depended chiefly for BulwiBtence on ; 
B literary exerliona. He wae a native of 

[BiogtBDhia DraniHtjea, articlM 'Bond' and 

£m;' the Prompter, No, 80; L'ObaBn*«t«ur . 

Jraoijoia k Londres ; London MagazinB, Jiino 

■"1736 ; Johnwn'a Life of Savage.] E. S. 3. I 

BONE, HENBT (1:55-1834), painter, ' 

>n« bom M Truro 6 Feb. 1755. His father 

e t, cabinetmaker and carver of unusual . 

_ 11. In 1767 Bone's family removed to . 

Plymouth, where Henry was apprenticed, | 

'a 1771,10 William Cookworthy,the founder i 

t the Plymouth porcelain works, and the I 

jat manufacturer of 'hard-paate' china in 

England. In 1772 Bone removed, with 

'b rawter, to the Bristol china works, oud 

« he remained forsix ^eara, working from i 

..m. lo ti p.m., and at night studying draw- I 

Ig. 'ThechinadecorationhyBuneisofhigh 

Derit, and is said to have been marked with 

_be Sgare I in addition to the factory-mark, 

I « small croM. On the failure of the Bristol 

[ ' works in 1778 Bone came to London with one 

k aiiineaofhiso'wninhiBpocket,Bndfiv'epouiids 

L&Drrowed from a. friend. He first found em- 

tinenametiogwatches andfans.and 

^^(warde in making enamel and water- 

letour portraitH. l>r. Woicot (Peter Pindar) 

V became his friend, and by his advice 
ae made professional tours in ComwalL 

n 24 Jan. 1780 be married EliiabeUi Vat>- 
niten, a descendant of William Ill's 
bkltlfr-painter ; and by her he had twelve 
"^* '"ren, ten of whom survived. In the same 
leeihibited bin first picture at the Roj-ai 
Idemy, a portrait of bis wife, an uuiisuaily 
JB enamel for the period, Ue now gavft 
jnaelf up pntirely to enamel -[minting, and 
mtinned frequently t« exhibit at the Acode- 
', initialing most of his works. One large 
imel (the Targint i^ver executed ujj to that 
w), ' A Miiao and Cupid,' be exhibited in 
U'tiU. Ill ItWO he wiu aimointed enamel 
iiil«r to the Prince of Wales ; in 1B01 an 
;t- of th<} Ituyal Academy and enamel 



painter to Cruorge HI, continuing lo hold th" 
appointment dtinng the reigns of George IV 
and William IV. On 15 April 1811 he was 
elected a t<3yal academician, and shortly after- 
wnrds produced ast ill larger ennmel (eighteen 
inches by sixteen), after TilianV 'Bocchua 
and Ariadne,' More than four thousand per- 
sons inspected it at Bone's hous*, Th« Vie- 
ture was sold to Mr. O. BowLesof Okvenaish 
Snuare for twentv-Cwo hundred guineas, 
wliith sum was paid (either wholly or partly) 
in a cheque on Faiintleroy's liank. Bone 
cashed the cheque on bis way home, and 
next day the bank broke (ef. Owen's Two 
C<inlvn'ei of Ceramic Art in Bristol, and the 
Anniutl Biographi/ for 1836). Bone's next 
great works were a series or historical por- 
traits of the time of Eliialieth; the ' Cavaliers 
distinguished in the Civil War; 'and a series 
of portraits of the It iissell family. TheEliza- 
betoao series did not prove a financial si 



I 



i th* 



e exhiluted at his house at 16 



Bemers Street. In 1831 his eyesight &iled, 
and after having lived successively at Spa 
Fields, 1«5 High Holbom. Little EusseU 
Street, Hanover Street, and Bemers Street, 
he moved in that year to Somers Town, and 
reluctantly received the Academy pension. 
Here he died of paralysis on 17 Dec, 1884, not 
without complaining of the neglect with 
whicli he had latterly been treated. Some 
time before his death he offered hie collections, 
which had lieen valued at 10,000/., to the 
nation for 4,000/. ; but the offer was declined, 
nudon 22 April 1836 they were sold by auc- 
tion at Cbrislie'B, and bo dispersed. OthtT 
important sales of his works took place in 
1846, 1S50, 1854, and 1856. Specimens of 
bis »ki1l, which are all of very high auality, 1 
are now eagerly sought atter by collecton-, ] 
Twoofhia sons Ijecsme artists; one went into 
the navy, one into the army, and another was 
called to the bar. Bone has been well called 
the *princL<of enBmelers.'forhe has rarely, if 
ever,W.'n equalled in thai extremely diffi- 
cult, yet imperishable, branch of the pictorial 
»rt. Mr. J, Jope Itogers has published a vo- 
luminous calalogue of I,tXt3 worka of the 
Bone family in the ' Journal of the Hoyal 
InMitution of Cornwall,' No, xxii,, for March 
1880— one half of which number wore the 
work of Henry Bone. K,A. He is said to 
have Wen ■ a man of unaffected modesty and 

Eenerosity ; friendshipand integnlyadomed j 
is private life.' Chantrey carved a fine bust 4 
of Bone, and Opie, Jackson, and Harlow 
each painted his portrait. 



BONE, HENRY PIERCE tl779-1855\ 
•rtist, Minof Uunry Bonefq. V."', wasbom on 
B -Nov. 1779, Eknd receive.! his arr edacauon 
Irun) hie father. He cnnimenced uii)>Binter 
in oils, and when twenty years of age ex- 
Iiihil«a some portraits, tn 1806 be began 

C'nting ctiiBswal Bubjects, and continued 
ng so until lt<33, when he reverled to his 
father's art of enameliug. Tlus mode of 
painting he contiuued lu practiBC until he 
ceased to eihihit, which was in 1866, the 
year of his death. In lS4fi he published n 
catalogue of bis enaniela. He was appointed 
successively enamel painter to Queen Ade- 
laide, luid to lit^r [ireeent uajestv, also to the 
late prince consort ; and he diea at 22 Percy 
ijlreet, Bedford Square, on -21 Oct. 1865. 
Though tus enamele did not attain the bu- 
preme excellence of hie father's, they display 
very considerable ability, and he was not only 
a rapid aketeher, but hii designs for classical 
and scripture subjects were bold and skiUul. 
IReJgraTe's Dictionary of Arlints of the Eag- 
li»ii School ; Bibliothecft CorDubionsii ; writer's 
(VillBctiom of Artists' Drawioga, Sic] 

W. H. T. 

BONE, ROBERT TREWICK (1790- 
1 « 40 J, jiainter, was a y unger h ro ther of Henry 
Pierce Bone [q. v.], and was bom oniJ4SepI. 
l7iN). Heoliio was a pupil of his father, with 
wlioin he resided for twenty vears. He first 
(■xhibited at tha Royal Aca'demy in 1613, 
aud again in 1816, but ceased doing so after 
1838, InlSirhegainedapremiumoflOO/. 
from the British Institution for his painting 
of ' a La<ly with her Attendants at the Bath. 
He does not appear to have done much, if 
auytliing, in enamel painting, but confined 
himself almost excluaivelv to sacred, classic, 
and domestic sul^ects. His works, though 
generally small, are tasteful and HparlilinK, 
and he was a member of the Sketching Club. 
lie died from the effects of an accident on 
fi .May 1840. 

ra-Ji^mve's DipliouBry of British Artists ; 
Bibliothecn CoroubiBmis; wrilw'B Ci'lleclions of 
Artist*' DrawiniB, &c.] W. II. T. , 

BONEH,CHARLES(iei5-1870),author, 

was the second child and only eon of Charles 
Boner, of Bath, who died ut Twickenham 
14 Aug. 1833. He was born at Weston, 
near Bath, :29 April Ifllfi; was educated ut ■' 
Bath from 1826 to IS::;?, and t.hun at Tiverton ' 
grammar school from 1S27 to 1829. From ' 
1831 to 1837 he was tutor to the two elder 
eons of John Constable, the painter. AJfior 
bis mother's death in 1839, he acceptfid an 
invitation ffom Baron August DoambeTg to 
take np his abode with Uim in Ucruiimy, 



H.C. 

i 



Boner 

I gome time Inter, hnving perfectMl blW 

tho language of the ciiunti7,li«KCCnB~ 

the boron to RalisbuR, wlicr«lie bsdcli 
[ of a very bonournblo TMist. in tba tat— 

thePrinue Thurn und Taxis. ChmJMB 
' was the lifrlout; friend (if tba prinoo.^ 
' pupils valued his socii^l • ■ ■ 

tintate with a largp ti"' 

the art- and literiitur< - 
' in London in mu i 

rangement tocontriliii 

lette,' and Uo contriLm 
! on the German poctt;, ivhicli bfuu^ht hH 

much more fame than profit. 
' The mtuority of Bonur'a poems are daMl 

from St. Emeriiin, Itatisbou, wbci« he wd 
; twenty years m the fanitty of the Vnaa 
I Thum und Taxis. He soon won a place 

among the poets of the day, aiid his trBn» 
' lations irom the German, eepncii^LIy of H.C. 
I Andersen's 'A Danish Slory Book' ' 
I and ' The Dream of Little Ta6k ' 
I are remarkably faithful and idiomalMjl 
I 1846 he made the acquaintance of Miu St 
I Russell Mitford, with whom he turned^ 
, literary correspondence for ten venrs. One 
I of the last acts of his life was'au altaDiil 
' to edit Miss .Mitfurd's letttirs to tiiiu«elf, km 

this work was reserved for other hands. H» 
I published ' C. Boner's Book for those wim 
I are young, and thoKe who lore what ii 
: natural aud truthful,' in l^C^ ; ■ Chamoit 

Hunting/ in 1863, a now edition of which 
' appeared in 18(i0 ; ' U. Masius's Studies fna 

Nuture,' and 'Cain,' in 18fi6; 'The Nnw 

Dance of Death and other I'oenis,' in ItiST; 
' and ' Verses," in 1868. After hu Ud I:.,;,.- 

bon in 1860 he made Munich !ii> : 
' daughter, Marie, was married. -' 
' to Professor Theodor Horsclitl i 
, o! Munich. Asspecialcorrctiji " 

'Dailv News,' he went to Wnn ■ 
, ISaVhis connection witli lh»i ) 

from the time when the treat \ 

between England and Auslrin v. 

until the conclusion of the swp n 

He also wroti^ for the ' Mew ^ 

and many other papers. lu 1 - 7 

to Salxburg to be present at th. 

Naiioleon UI and the Em] 

and wrote a very graphic 

scene. One of IJie ]a«t AV< 

in his life was a vint to 

attended the funeral of tliu Emv 

miliaii, and compileii 

moir of tliat unfon.; 

chief works not yet ■ 

Creaturea,'18flli'Ti;it.- 

and People,' 1SB6 1 '(ii,!.!. I..r In 

tho Plain and on thn tIoiuil«in,' 1 

* Siebeninirvflu Land nud Lmi 



Bon ham 



BonhoM 



r died in iJie Loubi; of Professor Hor- 
I Bcbelt, 6 LouiKD^Intsse, Munich, 9 April 
1 .1870. 

inigiMBiul LrlMi^of fh>jrIe»]li>Der,edite<l 
)y"R»sa M. Kotil*. 1 871 . i toIb.] (i. C. B, 

BONHAM, Sis SAMUEL GEORGE 
lUlSOS-ltttWI, colonial govHTOur, was the son 

liof Capl«in CtKirgi! Boulmm, of the muitime 
j.pervice of tti« East India Companj, b^ his 
K«M!ondwife, Isabella, only daughter of Robert 
T'Woodgnte, of Dedham, Essei. Bonham'a 
■"sthcr wna drowned in IfilO. He h»d one sia- 
_H, Isabella, who mnrried Ferdinand, count 
L d'Outhemenl. In IBS", nfte.r a period afaer- 
' ' x with tli« East India Company, he was aji- 
'"" dgOTuniorofl'rince of Wales's Island, 

Eand Malacca. For ten years he 
nst, until in 1847 he ivaa appointed 
Sir John Da vis as go vemor of Hong' 
g and her maJMty'B plenipotentiary and 
oerintcndent of trade in China, and m the 
g year was made a companion of the 
On arriving at Hongkong Bonham 
Mind the udmitiance of foreigners within 
',e valla of Canton W be the burning ques- 
ra of the day. By the terms of the treaty 
Engliahmnn were entitled lo enter the city, 
*H obstin«li> persiaCency the Chinese 
to aoknowled^ the right, and Sir 
1 Davis, after having exhausted his di- 
'c skill in trying to induce them to 
, _ y, left the dispute to his aucceasor in 

tjBUch the Bsme condition in which he in his 
I turn had received it. In February I&IS 
. -Boubant met the viceroy Sii at the Bogue 
FoKa lo discuss the point, and declared liia 
(iBtermination to insist on his riglit of entry. 
On tliis becoming known within the city the 
literati became so threatening that the Eng- 
lish go^t;rmIlent directed Bonham to abstain 
Aom his intention, Attbistimetheattitudeof 
J "the Chiii«a« towards foreigners wna vary hos- 
■Mile, and the agsnaBination of Senhor Amoral, 
^Ihe governor of the Portuguese city of Macao, 
^lliowpd the lengths they were prepared to ffo 




pirat«s. His request was granted, and asui 
cessful expedition was the result, In tl 
course of the same year (1650) Bonhnm a 
tempted to open direct communication with ] 
the central government at Peking, and in fur- I 
theranoe ofthis object sent Mr. MedhurslT '' 
a deapatoli to the Peiho, but llie t'lfort pro 
fruitlusa. In 1851 Bonliam whs made a 1 
kniEbt commander of the Bath as u reward ' 
for nis services in China, and on 
to England in 1853 a baronetcy was c 
ferred upon him. From (his time he censed 
to take auv part in public alfaira. He died 
on 8 0cl'1§63. Bonham married in 13ia 
Ellen Emelia, eldest daughter of Tbomas 
Barnard, by whom he had issue one sou, 
Georg« Praucis, bom in 1847, who succeeded , 
to the baronetcy. 

[The Chiurae Repository, vols. 
Barke'8 Baroiitloge, 1880; Foreign 0£Epb List, i 
1860.] R. K. U. ' 

BONHAM, THOMAS, M.D. (<f. Ifti9?), 1 
jihysician, was educated at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated M.D., 
in which degree he was incorporated at Os- , 
ford on d JiUy lUll. He practised his pro* i 
fession in London, and was an asaistant to I 
the Society of Medicine^Cbirur^us. His I 
dLMtth r>ccurred sbout 1329. He left sundry I 
books and papers to his servant, Edward I 
Poeton, by whom they were methodised and [ 
published under the title of 'The Chyrurgiana 
Closet, or Antidotarie Ohyrurgicall,' Lond. 
HBO, 4to. The work was dedicated by Po»- ] 
ton, then residing at Fetworth in 
Fnuicos, counteas of Exeter. 



BONHOTE, ELIZABETH (1744^1818), 

aullioress, was the wife of Daniel BonhoCe, 
solicitor of Bungay, and captain of the 2nd 
company of Bungav volunteers. Her first 



impany 



rid thomsnlves of 






Eui 



. On 



rs of the nasosaination renchin^ Uong- 
tong Bonham despatched a man-o^wnr to 
"tcao, and by this not probably saved the 
. rrtuauwe settlers from a fjenorni massacre. 
Mi^id'iaUy, Bf>iilmm'" relntiona with the 
olRcial ail- 
sofa 



M of piracy 



^11 01 to Lis own weakness, by asking for I he 
•istauce of a Brilish ship lo suppre^^ ihe 



It was the ' Rambles of Mr. Frankley, by h 
Sister,' a work describing the characters seen 
in a ramble in Hyde Park, and wa§ immedi- 
ately translated into German at Leipiig, 
1773. About 1787 Mrs. Bonhole wrota, 
while in delicate health, for her children's 
guidance, a aeries of moral essays, called the 
' Parental Monitor,' which was published m 
1788 byaubscriptiou. In 1789 two novels by . 
Mrs, Jtanbote were iasued: ' Olivia,' 8 vols., J 
and 'DarnleyValefOrBmeliaFitiroy/Svols., J 
the tnjat reviewsd in the ' Monthly Renov^J 
(i. 2-2H). In 1790 Mrs. Bonhate wrotal 
' Ellen Woodlov,' 2 vols. (MontMi/ Sernne, 1 
ii. .Sfil 1. In 17'llfl there were two reprinta of 1 
her ' Purtnitsl Monitor,' one in London and j 



one in Dublin. In ir07 npMBrdd, nt Ihe' 
Minerva Vreee, ' Bungay C>»tle,' 2 vols,, a . i 
novel which 3IrB. Bonbote was permittDtl to ' 
dedlcile M the Duke nf Norfolt. In IWM. \ 
during u residenci:^ at Burv, her husbaud died 
( Gmt. Mag. vol. lixiv. pM't ix. p. 1240). In I 
1810 sle publisher] ■ Feeling, oi Sketch-^a i . 
IVnm Life; a Dsfiuttur; Po«ni,' Edinburgh. | 
This was Bnonjmous, slid wm Mr*. lk>u- | i 
bote's Isat production. 8he died at Biingnj ' 
in Julj- 1818, aged 74 (Gatt. Mag. vol. I 
Inuvitl. part ii. p. 66). 

tWatfsBibl, Brit.; Gent. Mng. vol. Iniv, part ' ■ 
ii. p. 124H. vol. Isiiviii. psrt ii. p. B8.] J. H. ' 

BONIFACE, Saint <680-76S), the 
BpostU of Germany, nn» on Kngliidininn. ' 
whose original name wbh Winfrid or Win- 
frith, bom at Kirton, or Crediton, in Devon- ' 
Bhii^, in the vear 680. The name of Boniface 
has Wn said to hare been given to him by 
Pope Gregory II at his consecration as biuhop ; 
hut as it occura earlier it was more probably 
■Mumed when he became a monk. When 
quite K child, influenced by (he discourse of 
K>me monks -who visited his fatber's bouse, 
he expressed nn earnest desire to devote him- 
self 10 a monastic tife, and, the opposition of 
his father being at length witlidrawn, he 
entered a monastery at Exeler. He then 
removed 1u iht^ huui>e 'of Nutshalling, or 
Nursling (, which was afterwards destroyed 
by the Danes), near Winchester, where he 
had the advantage of better leaching. Here 
he learned grammar, history, poetry, and 
rhetoric, and biblical interpretnlinn, and him- 
self became famoua as a preacher and ex- 
C under of Scripture. At the age of thirty 
waa ordained priest. The honour in which 
he was already held is indicated by the fact ' 
of his having been sent, at some period be- 
IweCTi the years 710 and 710, bv the synod 
of Wesaei to Bribtwald, orchbiaCop of Csn- 
terbuiy, on a mission the purport of which ' 
is unknown, but which was probably int ended | 
to draw closer the lies between the clerpyof 
Wesaei and the see of Canterbury. B<iiiiface 
might have taken advualage of such nu op- 
portunity to push hia fortunes in the church , 
of his own country: but be was imbued with i 
the leal of the missionary, and his whole ' 
mind was bent tipon coni inning the work of, 
preaching the gospel in Frisia, the countiy I 
in which the Knglislunan Willihrord had ' 
nlread^- been labouring since W2, and bad ' 
estahlislicd his see ot Witlaburg, orUlrucbt. j 

In 71(t Boniface crossed the see, accom- 
panied bj' only two ni'mks.but be found the i 
yrisinns in no condition to receivo bis leach- i 
ing. War had broheu otit. The pagan chief ^ 
Kadbod — tbe same who had at fiiM oonseated f 



.hini I 
set out for Rome to Meek iiaiuJaanetJoofi 
missionary enletpHse. Tri>> jnipp (Qrv 



1 auppl; 



Boniface 



Boniface 



nrchntF of Bome. On tm Kturn tg G 
in 723 Bnnifaee took wilh liini a 
r«'([uUlitinj' for tbe diurvL. which w 



.... .a which ihe 

K^^ ioTohed hi* n^siEianc^ in favour of the 
vBUMioiinry hiehop. Charlet is anil] hy some 
Ito hnv« receivM Bunifnci: with coldness 
l(lioaKiamK, Hilt. C^ritluin CAureh),hM be 
ivc him pvrmission iii prvMih beyond the 
hino and granted him letters of protection. 
' Tbi' value of thH prince's counlensnce is 
fully ackniiUflBd)^ oy Boniface in a letter 
whi'i-li he wrote ul o Inlor period to bis 
fritnid Blahop Daniel of Winchester : ' "With- 
out the |irotectioo of tbe prince of the Franks 
could ni^ither ru!< ' 
ir defend the prii 
irhandinnideusofOoU; norhaTsI the power 
« reslraiu pa^an rilt« and idolatry in Oer- 
I many without his maadate and the awe of 
^18 name' (Jafv-k, Mm. Moffimt. IB"). 
Hesaia and Thurin^a, the countriEe la 
ftirhich Boniface now directed his 8te{is, bad 
■received tbe tenclung of christian misHion- 
r uim, but without a regular system ; their 
■.preachers being chiefly drawn mim tbe Irish 
f chuivh, 'in which diocesan episcopacy was i 
I ks yet unknown, and the JurisdictioD waa ' 
I Wparate from the ord*r of a bishop; they | 
I hail brouLrht with them its peculiar ideas I 
I ks to the limitation of tbe episcopal rights^ 
|Ltliey were imre^trained by any discipline or | 
Bbyany regard for unity; they owned no sub- 
Bj jection to Kcme, and were under no episcopal i 
KkUtfaority' (RoBBBTBON, iv. 6). They also 
T Iteld Ih^ doctrine of lawfulness of mamu^ 
for the clei^. Trained in totally different 
idM» of discipline, Boniface, on his arrival in 
counlrv, found himself at ouce in ap|io- 
ID to tnese teachers, and was henceturth 
involved in never-ending dispulee with them. 
He nleo discovered that the Heesians were i 
practising a strange mixture of tbe crued of i 
the Ooapel with paf^an riles ; while professing ', 
ehrialiatiity, they still worahipped in their 
Morsd grove*, and soma even oiTured tiacn- 
£oe. It was with the view of correcting 
, Buoh abuses in a way which was palpable 
Luid coulii not be mistaken, that Boniface 
(d«t(«nninud with hid own hands to fell one 
i£ tli« diief obiecls of superatitJouB reverence 
uak tr«eof OeismarnearFritxlar, 
legiid of thunder. Scarcely, we 
_ « told, bad be tttruck tbe Brr<t blowa, wheu 
a glut ot wind seemed ti shake the liraucheu 
1 the aged tren ftill, breaking into four 
cue. The awu-stricken pasaiis gave up 
thetr g"d», and wiUi tbe wimd of the tree 
"imfaceliuiltaDbapiiUijSt, l'et*T. Cburelie* 
d monosleriea now aiuse on all sides : tha 



work of conversion made rapid progreu : 
the bishop wasjoinedby manyof hiscoui 
men and couatrywomen from England 
assist in the good work. The success of Gng-1 
lish missionaries among the Frisians and-; 
Germans b no doubt largi.dy to be attrihiiti>d' 
to similarity of language and tbe facility with 
which they would learn kindred tongues. 

On tbe accession of Gregory HI to the 
paiml chair in T32 Boniface received the pll 
of an archbishop, and in 738 he again visited 
Rome, where he was received with the dis- 
tinction merited by bie great success. Ke- 
turDing northwards in 7^ be waa prevailed 
upon by Odilo, duke of Bavana, to remain 
awhile in that country and organise the 
Bavarian church. Only one bishop existed, 
and there was no system of ectdeaiaslical 
govemmenl. Boniface efiected an organi- 
sation by dividing the country into four 
bishoprics— Saliburg, Possau, liegensburg, 
and Freising — and then again turned bis faca 
northwards. 

But it was not only with the evangeli 
tion of heathen Germany that Itoni&ce ! 
now to do. nis powers of organisation i 
reform weri- to be utilised in favour of th» 
Frunkish church. While, however, his sua- 
cesses beyond the Rhine were undisfuledj, 
at the Prankish court he found himself 
thwarted by tJie nobles who were in pos- 
session of church property, and by the easy- 
living bishope, more given to fighting and 
hunting than to the cure of souls. In 74L 
boili Gregory III and Cbartes Martel died. 
Charles's sons, Carloman in Austraaia and 
I'epin in Neuatria, were ready to support 
Boniface, and the new pope Zacharias ox- 
tended Lis powers, appointing him bis legnla 
and imposing upon him the reformation of 
the whole Frankish churcli. Boniface forth- 
with erected four bisbq>ric« for Hessiu and 
Thuriugia, vi«. Wiiriburg, Eichstadi, Bura- 
bucg or Bierberg (afterwards removed tO< 
Paderbom), and Erfurt, to which he ap- 
pointed four of his followers, Burchard, 
Willibald (the future writer of his 'Life'), 
AlbinuB, and Adebar. In 74^, at the request 
of Carloman, was held a council, whicli in 
the course of the nest few years was fol- 
lowed by olhe«, for tbe reformation of tb* 
church. Thissa councils, moreover, partook 
of tbe nature of national aasemblics, tli»i 
members not being confined lo eccli 
and while Bouifaci-'s offlee of |ia|inl 
siouer was recifgnli-iul, tbe decrees were iasuedj 
by the Frankish princes in their o' 
ine conoDS were directed towards tile eeli 
blishment of order and the reform of Ux, 
abuses, the celibacy of the clergy, and Ihal 
restoration of church properly which bai' 
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been alif-nated by Charles Martel. Tht; op- 
(HMiiliua, however, wilh whlct the lasI-D&oied 
reform was uuii ]iruved Um etrung, and it was 
fliully aiNUidonrd. The di»C0TiU'ut of the 
FrBobiah liisbopf at these meiMiireii eitnnded 
iu aniiie iiutuicea eveu to a refiiaal Ui accept 
Itromotion. With hectical and irregular 
tuocliprg Bimiface lind aleo t^i contend, and 
in; his conduct attending their repression 
modt-rn writers hare found tvoaans for ci^n- 

Adalbert, a man of Qaiilisb decent, a 
fnnitlic who pretended possewion of a letter 
written in the name o[ oiir Lord and sent 
down from heaven, and who passed tiirough 
tlie land dia^roging the saittte and murtyra 
and dedicating churcbet in his own honour, 
WB» oondamned, at Boniface's instance, in a 
council held at Boissons in 714. Clement, 
by liirfb an Irish Scot, who despised eccleai- 
natical autboiity, held the writings of the 
fathers in scorn, and entertained heretical 
opinions on the salvation of unbeliever? and 
on predestination, was al4o proceeded itgainst, 
hut both he and Adalbert continued to cause 
trouble and ultimately required more rigorous 
repression. A third person with whom Booi- 
faoe difiered was Virgil, an Irish ecclesiastic, 
the point of contention being the question of 
the validily of baptism, even when adminis- 
tered by an ignorant priest in bad Latin, which 
Virgil maintained. In this opinion be was 
upheld by the pope. lie afti^rwardi became 
bishop of Saliburg, in spite of Boniface's op- 
poiution, who charged him with holding he- 
retical views in astronomy, which extended 
to a belief in the existence of other worUls 
like our own ; and he was eventually canon- 

.\bout this [lerind, 743 or 714, Boniface 
laid the foundation of the fumoua abbe^ of 
Fulda, with the ud of a noble Buvarian, 
Sturmi, who became its first abbot. Thp 
houiM was iilact>d undar a rule still more 
strict, than that of St. Benedict. 

Hitherto Boniface had be«n an archbinhop 
without a see. The consolidnlion of thu 
German church now required tbikt this want 
should be supjilied. He first turninl hid eyus 
on Cologne, proliably a^ a central point fiwin 
which to amtrol the uliuroh of Frisia as 
well ae that of Gurmany, Willibrord had 
died in 789, at the udranced age of eiuhiy' 
onv, and since that time Bonif^e had ro- 
garded Frisia as falling within the scopn of ■ 
Iii> Ifgatine jurisdiction. But before final 
arrangements were made for bis taking po»- 
Mwaion of the see of Cologne, now (a.D. 714) 
vacant, events took pUcu which led to his . 
Mtabliahment at Menta. Tlie late bishop 
Oetold of that aue had b«vn abuu iu an e^c- 



detcrmined to avenae his father's dtw 
having discovenxl tlie Saxou by whom 
bad been killed, be treaclu^xituly ■ 
him with his own hand. In the o — 
Prankish nobles such an iu;l uf -ria 
of little cotisetjUGiiee, and do«s not 
any way to have afiectdd (iewillieb't) 
and character as a bishop. B ~ 
whosM duty it was to enforce • 
cipline in ihe diuroh, broug 
betbre a council, and Uev 
bishopric. Hereuj)ou Bt 
upon by the Frankish nobl 

to fill the vacancy, i,D, 7i . _ _ 

oonQrmed him in his now see, and ylicrf 
under his jurisdletian the diocmeo of V^otmt, 
Spires, TouffrHa, Cologne, nod Utrecht, m 
addition to those of Oermnny which 1iuI)imi 
established by his efforts. 

The next few years were pa^isvd fnr Kl 
face in the discharge of thtt many -Vili3 
his high position, still stjuiralinff witkid 
will wid opposition fivim his ktshoM | 
clergy, and hartused by the paguu, wU, 
frequent inroads piUaged atid boniadJ 
cbiirchos, Imnsrtont political chuu^ij 
took place in thtise years. In "47 C * 

retired to lead a monk'j life in M,>nt« 

leaving the whole poweT of the P ™ 
kingdom in the hands of I'epin, who lal 
assumed the title of king. Btmifaot ia< 
to have officiated at his coronation at SoiOl 
but the ovidauce on this point Js donbb- 
and it ha» even bean argued that ha mHtt 
posed to thti trauJifer of the crovra to ■ 
new line, He was now upwards of mv 
years of ag«, and the carwa of bU ( 
weighed heavily upon Uim. lie eoug" 
be relieveil, and bail already obtoiofd u 
to appDiut a suocessor if he abould b 
approach of death. H>i now renMired V 
cunsent lo the consecration of his ct 
muii Lull Iu the see of Slxntc, and n 
his office into his hands in 751, Ltll),~S 
ever, did not receive the pull fi.r twenty 

Boni&ce now turned hi'! fn<v n^iit in ihat 
land which hod hod n ' 
in his early years. 1 1 
missionary biahopt'i I 
Eoban to Ihu see <<i 
with liim aiujng lii 
are told thai ujiaiii I 
sands, and, wi-iliing 
of his new dJHoi|il"-, be nppoinlwl cl 
Whitsttu-day, 5 .liiti-' 763, for th«i i 
at a [ilaee near D.>kkiiin on the B. 
Iween eastern and west>>m Friaid. 1 
the day srrivtid, inii^ad of Uw c 
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b&Dd of atme'l papinp appeared and sur- 
rounded the camii. The joiinptr of his fol- 
lowers prepared tor rfBisliince, ^iit Boiiiriice 
' fbrbude it, pxhorting rhi>m In Knhmit tr> tho 
I dMtb of marten, in th« siiri' hnpc nf Hilvn- 

I twOf and inrltidiii^ bittbup Eiilinn as veM iih 
llSoniface, <*a? iDH»xacivd upon the spot, TIlh 
f wniftins of BiiiiifHeti were tTBrtually curried 
I to the abVy of Fiilds, th- place wliere lie 
I Iisil hoped t'l gpeiid his Inft. diiys. 
' Inhia twt.fi.lcj chnrnct^rnf miwionntyanJ 
ufonner Bimifiice's aclions were throughout, 
t iBiide Bubordinntp (o the authority of Rome. 
f lit his view, (hat nulhority wil« the only . 
IB of Bprefldinn Christianity rmd of main- 
Huninfl the discipline of churches once estor ' 
bliithed, ■ He went forth to hie labourB wilh 
the pnpn'e commisBion. On his coii«ecreticin 
to the episcoiinl.- after hid first sucre9w>8 he 
Viund himself hy oath to reduce all whom 
I be might influrnn.' t^i the obedience of St. 
F yeterand his represenlatives. The increased 
[ powi-ri and th« wider jurisiUctiiin Ijustowed 
F won bim hy later popes were employed to 
I t£e same end. He strove continually not 
[ only to brinji hfntliene into the church, but 
' to check irnrgiilar misRioDarr operations and 
I to subject both pretichers and converts to the 
[ Mitiority of Rome' (Robebtwn. iv. 5). Il 
l.i« this attachment to the popf* ftiilhority 
I trhioH has laid him cpeu t« the nitucks of i 
1 wnteraaDch a.. Muoheim and SchrtJckh, who | 
L httre accused him of 'in ambit inus andarro- 
[ gnat Rpirit, a crafty and inKiilioun disposition, 
I w immodonkte eagcmi'ss to augment sacer- | 
dotal honours and nrero^tativee,' and of being I 
' a missionary of the jwjmcy rather than of 
Christianity. Such chanres, and n ctill more 
serious one, that he uftA force us an instru- 
ment of conversion, are without proof and 
ma^ he paased over unnotieeil, No man in 
a lufch position, such as his, ean altogether 
avoid mislakeit, and he may sometimes have 
fiiilwl in his judgment of men. But small 
blemishes cHiuiot detract irnm the high cha- 
racter of Rcmifnce us one who followed with- 
out deviation and with unflagging energy 
tho path iif duty in difficult limee. Nor was 
his obedience to Romp merely u blind uhedi- 
bhw. Where religion and niorality were 
1 eoilC«nied he did not hesitate to speati freely 
i In remonstranco against the loo indulgent 
^iriewa of the pajinl court in matlern which in 
' minion re^juiml stricter digciplinn. He | 
I nuist the pope himself in whet he 
'errd an uncronchment on his archi- < 
pi functions, When Stephen II, ' 
; a visit to Pepin, presiuucd to coiiee- 
a bishop of Met», it wq.-, we or« lold, 
pij tbe inieneniion of thu prince which ^ 



between the pope anil^ 



'nied a 

inifuce. 

Besides his great founilation of Fuldo, ] 
Boniface also eMnhliahed monasteries nt Frilx- ] 
lar, at Utrechl. at Amnnnburg, and a 
dorf or Ohrdruf. For tbe instruction of tho '] 
Itretbren of these hoiipes, he invited scholars I 
from England. The correspondence whicli I 
he kept up with princeiiand ecclesia^tlci 
others of his native land is still preserved 
among bis leltnn, and proves the interest I 
whici he continuetl to feel in thi> welfare of I 
the English church : and from it may also I 
be gnthejvd detail* on the MM^ial condition of | 
tin- times which are not. without interest. 
In a letter written to Ecgberht. archbishop of 1 
Vork. between 786 and T56, we find the f 
recorduf an Hxchange of books, and a request I 
for a copy of the Commentaries of Bwda ; 
and in another adilre?»ed, between 7tt2 and 
746, to his old friend Bishop Dnniel of Win- | 
Chester, now blind, he loo speaks of failing 1 
sight, and asks that the 6ne manuscript o^ I 
the Prophets, so fairly and clearly wnltun. } 
by Winbert, abbot, of Nursling, may be sent ] 
to him : no such book can be had abroad, 
and his impaired vision can no longer read I 
with ease the nuall character of ordinary 1 
manuscripts. 

Besidesbis epistles, Boniface has left s set I 
of ecclesiastical statutes, in thir^-siv orliclesK I 
and a collection of fifteen sermons; and, in 
Latin verse, acompoutlon on tbe virtues and 
vices, entitled ' jKiigmata,' and a few other 
shorter pieces. A fragment of a work oa 1 

Cancebasalso, buton insufficient authority, 
n ascribed to him. In addition to these, it 
ttpl^nrs from a reference in a letter of Popu I 
Zftcharias of Ihe year 748 that Boniface woa 
also the iiiUhor of a work 'De Unitate Fidei | 
Cutholicje,' which Mabillon (Acta SS. Ord. i 
S. B.) lias thought to l«nothIngmtrre than lbs j 
ecclesiastical statute* already referred to, but 1 
which was, more probably, an independent 1 
treatise, written to confute the heresies of 1 
Adalbert and others. Tho profession of faith f 
which he made at Rome previous to hieci 
secration is likewise lost. Some other works I 
attributed to him appear to be certain of hia f 
epistles imderdlstinct titles. Laatly, a 'Life ] 
of St. Livinus,' to which his name htm 
attaclied, is a work of more recent dali . 
a ' Life of St. Libulnue,' also impmperly as- I 
signed to him, wod written by TTiicbald. 

[aixbilluo'sADniLlea Ord. B. Benrdicti, 1704, 
loin. ii„ and Acta Sanctorum Ord. H. B.. 1734, J 
3XC. ill.; Jaffa's MonumBntn Uognnliaa (in Bibl. 
Rvruni Ovrmaiilearuni K ISflB. containing tha.fl 
most neent nnd beat edition i>f BunifaL-s't Eiiiatli^. 1 
and ibo Life by Willibald. lie. : PoeUe Latini J 
cvi Carolini, ed. Diimmlw (Men. Otto 
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Ilistorica), torn. i. 1880. pp. 1-23; Fabricius'a the man chosen bv the chapter. ProbablT 

BiM. Liitina, 17^4, i. 258; Hist. Lit. de la he wished for the help of the Encliak 

rrance.t<.m.iv. 1738, pp. 92-120; Hadcbin and bishops to repair the shattered finances 

.stiibl«'8 Conncils. vol iii. 1871 ; Milner nnd of the archbishopric. He demanded that 

IIawc.is'8 Ilist. of the Church of Christ. 1847, i the whole province of Canterbury 

in.ch IV : M.linans Hist. Ijjtm Chn«t.anity, ^j^ in paviSg off the debt, and irii 

2nd c-d. 1857. n. 54 son.; Moshoiin h Ecclos. ^- ^.uf ' «™4. ^r ♦!, \r 

Hi8torv(e<l.Stubl«).18ft3i. 474-7; Robertson's ?!"\^^« consent of the suffraganB 

Hist. Christian Church. 1874. bk. iv. cap. r. ; T. ,^?™"^d. For this purpose he jome 

(ireiron- Smith in Did. Christ. Bio^r.] K. M. T. '"* suffraffans in opposing tJie kinff s 

nation of Robert Passelew to the see of 

BONIFACE OF Savoy (d. 1270), arch- Chichester, on the around that he had not 

bishop of Canterbury, was the eleventh child sufficient theological knowledge. It was an 

of Thomas I, count of Savoy, by his second objection which might have been urged 

wif**, Marguerite de Faussiguy. Tlie date of against himself; but Boniface was not con- 

his birth is uncertain ; but in his early youth cemed with consistency. The king appealed 

]ui was destined for an ecclesiastical career, to the po^; but Boniface carried his point, 

The numerous stock of the house of Savoy had and the king's nominee was rejected. Thui 

to be provided for, and Boniface seems to have Boniface asserted his independence of the 

accepted a clerical life as a means of political king, and showed his capacity aa a man of 

advancement. As a boy he entered the business by oiganising a more economical 

Carthusian order, and while yet a young man management ofthe temporalities of the areb- 

was elected in 1284 bishop of Bel ley, near bishopric. He contrivea to raise some money 

Chambcry. In 1 241 he was given the ad- in England, and at the end of 1 244 set out 

ministration of the bishopric of Valence in for the council of Lyons. 



iienry iii wiin r^ieanor, secona uauguier oi i nuip wns nrcnoisiiop oi Juiyonff, ana was a 
Bayniond Berengar, count of Provence, and military prelate, of whose forces the pope 
Beatrix of Savoy, a sister of Boniface. The had need. Boniface, who was young, bold, 
needy members of th»» house of Savov used and handsome, aimed also at* a militarv 
their relationship with tht* queen of iienry career. During the council he commanded 
III as a means of seeking their fortune in the pope's guard, and obtained from the pope 
England. The s<»e of (Canterbury, vacant by a grant of the firi^tfruits of vacant Ijenefices 
tlie death of Edmund Uich, was considered within the provinct* of Canterbury for seven 
an excellent provi^*ion for B( mi fan*. Tho years. This was given on the plea of payinsr 
king's nomination was made in 1241, and off the debt on the archbislu»pric. Ha^nii^ 
the monks of Christ Church were not bold thus provided for the onlv duty of an arch- 
enough to resist. But there were rapid bishop which seemed to liiin important, he 
changes in the ])apacy, and a long vacancv; devoted himself to fjimily politics, and did 
and it was not till the end of 124.S that tlio not return to En^'land till the fnd of 1249, 
floctioii of Boniface was confirmed by Pope when he was enthrcmed at Canterbury on 
Innocent IV, soon after his accession. 1 Nov. His main object still was to amass 
III 12 U Boniface visited England for the money, and for this purpose he co]iit»d the 



that lie inherited a consideralilc debt Iroin (Trosseteste undertook to restore discipline, 

his ])redi.c»'Ssors, and that the kiiig had still Boniface pursued to impose fines. The monk? 

further impoverished the ])oss(v<si(ms of the of Christ Church wen* made to pay for d»*- 

archl»isho]n"ir during the vacancy. He viating from their rules, and the inonks of 

showed his discontent, and the leaders ofthe Eeversham and Rochester fare<l no In^tter. 

reffinnin^^ ])arty had hopes that he would But Boniface was not content with the visi- 

nnt Ih- II 7 in TO instrument of the king, tat ion of his own diticese. He proct-eded to 

Bisho]> ( I rnss'-teste of Lincoln welc<»med him, extt'nd it to the whole province of Can fer- 

nnd lH'^'L''e(l him toj)revail on the king to end bury. Ho went to London, and instead of 

a vacancv <»f' the see of AVinchester arising tiikinu' ])osso5ision of his palace of T^imbeth 

from tin- resistance of the chiij)ter to the he IxnTowed the house of the bishop of 

nomination of aiiothi-r of the kinp's uncles Chichester. This was a siffn that he did not 

((iKos«iKTF>Ti:, Up. Xo. i»*J). With this intend to stay in England, and the monks 

re(juest Boniface com]>liod, and })rought resolved to resist the archbishop's claim to 

Jilx)ut a reconciliation between the king and carry off their revenues for his own political 
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EiifpoKs abroad. Henrj UI ftrftnt.ed to Boni- i „ = „ ^ . 

iM the roval rigbt of purievuDCc in London. | fiMble miH^verumenC. The presaure of tbig 
The LoiiJoQUrs reaisttiil [ bu'lthcarchljiBhop's ; nntinnal purty forced Henry HI to make 
PrOTenfal troops wetv too atroDK for them, j eoine pretence of amendment, and on 13 May 
Tlie people were HuVjected to the miliury | 126S ne swore with unuBunl solemnity, in 
rapine of a foreini army. Weatminster Hall, to observe the proTiiiona 

In this state of popular irritation Bonifiu^e j of tlie greiit charter. Archbishop Boniface 
tiroceedod to the Tisitation of St. Paul's pronounoMlescommunicationagainstBll who 
Cathislriil. The dean and chapter refused i eliould Tiolat« the liberties of England. 
liim admisaion, on the ground itiai theywen? | Henry lit showed some sense of huiuour by 
subject to Iheir bishop only as visitor. Boni- su(rg^ting that his own amendment mtisl be 
taw onlered the doors of the cathedral to be followed by that of others. He urged Boni- 
forced open. When he could not gain ad- face and wme other prelates to prove their 
misaion to the duipter-house, he exeommuni' repentance by resianing the pnifenneutwliich 
cotedthediaobediecitprebendanei. Next day I they hod obtained contrary to the taws of 
he ■visited the priory of St. Bartholomew. ' the church. Bonilace answered that they 
All London was in uproar, and the arch- had agreed to bury the past and provide for 
biahop thought it wise to don armour beneath I the future. 

his vestments, and go with an armed retinue. At this time Boniface seems to have 
At St. Bartholomew he was received with wished to do his duty. He wae conscious of 
k11 honour as the primate; but the canons . his own unfitness for the post of nrchbiihop, 
vere in their stalls, ready for service, not in and listened to the counsels of Gmweteste 
ithe chapter-house, to receive llieir visitor. aQdthcleamedFrsnciscBn,AdamdeMari»co. 
Furious at (be jeers of the mob on the way, j But his good resolutions did not last long, 
lite archbishop rushed into the choir and or- i In 1256 he went to the help of his brother 
(lered the canons to go to the eha^ter-bouse. I Thomas, who was imprisonea for his tyranny 
When llie subprior protested, Boiuface felled j by the people of Turin, Boniface brought 
him with his fist, and beat him unmercifully, i money and troops for the siege of Turin, and 
crying out, ' This is the way to deal with ' succeeded in procuring his brother's release. 
,£tu(lish Imitore.' A tumult ensued. The . During his absence he summoned a newly 
iWCDbisliop's vestments were torn, and his elected bishop of Ely to Belley for consecra- 
>annour waa exposed to view. Tb>f rage of tion — an unheard-of proceeding which led to 
the Londoners was furious, and Boniface had ' a protest fi^^m the su&ragans of the province 
to flee in a boat to Lambeth. He retired | of Canterbury. In 125(i Boniface returned 
to liis manor at Harrow, and announced his to England, and again behaved as though the 
intention of visiting the abbey of St. Albans, I air of England inspired bim with a fictitioi 
This was felt to be too much. The sufi^ragan patriotism. He made common cause wil 
bishops met at Dunstable, and agreed to join the English bishops in withstanding the e: 
in resistance to tlic primate. Boniface on I actions of the pope and king. During IS? 
this showed considerable good sense in re- and 1258 several meetings were held under 
tiring iWun a position which had become un- i his presidency to devise measures for opposing 
tenable. He suspended liis visitation, and the claims of the papal nuncio. When '^ ' 
S"t out for the papal court, whither he in- I porliamentof Oxforddevisedils'Provisi 
vitod I he discontent«d bishops to send their I ibr the purpose of control! ing the king, Arch- 

C^otB (12A0). He admitted tbnt he hnd bishop Boniface seems to have been one of 
hasty, and practically withdrew his ' the twenty-four commisitioners, and, if so, 
claims to visit outside lus diocese contrary to was nominuled by the king, and not by the 
previous custom. When his fit of passion ' borons. He certainly was one cif the council 
■was over, and be hod tlmo for reflection, ' of fifteen which was entrusted by the eom- 
Brrnifaco showed u conciliator^ spirit. I missioners with the supervision of govem- 

Ho did not. h.'tiirii to England till the end inent. He waa not, however, a politician 
of 1:!52, when lid hi-ard that his otficinl hod capable of influencing English affairs, and his 
hven imprisoned by tha order of the bishop- ' name is scarcely mentioned in the period 
elB(!tofWinchrster,.\ymerofLuBignftn[ii.v.l, during- which the hostility between the king 
"' e king's half-brother. Ho proceeded wi( • ■ • 



_ _„ _ , jd the barons became more pronounced. , 

■dignity W tnvestjgutM this matter, and pro- He seems gradually to have drifted more and l 

BOUncH sentence of excommunication against more to the king's side, until he became it I 
Aymer, who declared it to be null and void. I Bcbemingpartisan,ond found it * " 



It 

Ma. . . ..._ . . 

^1 Soniftce went to Oxford and laid his case ' to France at the end of 1262. 

^H Iwfbre thennivfrsitv, a sl«p which announced Boulogne in 1263, and joined the papal legale 

^■'Itia odhorence to the national puTty, which . in excommunicating the rebellious barons. 
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He summoned his sutira^ams to Boulogne, at Arnold, which was afttTwards m<iTed :•» 

and pave them the excommunication to be Nottinfrham; but it was broken up hv the im- 

published. The bishops nlu'Ved the primate prudent conduct of her husl>and,ftndtlie family 

so far Hi* to meet him at Boulogne, but took went to Calais. The father bad previrnufly 

care that their papers were confiscated at taken to painting, and he exhibited a landjicaj^ 

l)over. In the beginning of \'2M Boniface at the Royal Academy in 1797, and a p>rtniir 

was at Amiens, pleading the king's cause in in 1808, and published a few coloureil printii. 

the arbitration which had been referred to At Calais he set up a bobbin net lace factorr 

Louis IX. "NVhen war broke out, Boniface with Clarke and "VN'elister, and was *»neof 

was one of the foremost members of the the first to promote in this locality an induarir 

party of exiles who raised forces in France which has since become very pmsjierousther^. 

and intrigued against the barons. On the 'His |>artnership was, however, bn»kvn up in 

triumph of the royalists in 12(m l^oniface re- 1818, and he subsequently ke[»t a lace &nii|» 

tumea to England. It would seem that he with "Webster in Paris. When very youii^r 
was not considered strong enough to conduct . Richard showe<l a great love for art an«l 

the reactionary |)olicy by which Henry III acting. He is said to have sketched *everT- 

proposed to rtiduce the rebellious party in thing ' at thrt»e years old, and to have drawn 

the church. His reputation suffered through with accuracy, and even ta.«(te, when seven or 

the activity of the papal legate. Cardinal ()t- eight. At Calais he gaintKl instruction from 

tobone, who left his mark on the history of the l-iouis Francia, the watep-colourist. At Paris 

English church by the constitutions enacted when only fifteen, he studied at the Louvrv. 

under his guidance in the council of London It was there, in 181rt or 1817, that Eugeni» 
in 1268. In this legislative work Boniface . Delacroix, then himself a student, wa> firs* 

was incapable of taking any share. When struck with B<^nington*s skill, as he watrb**^? 

Edward set out for a crusade in 1:^69, Boniface him silently copying old pictures, generully 
offered to accompany him. He does not, how- ■ Flemish landscapes, in water-colours, and a 




place of the Savoy house at Hautecombe. | Biirger's study of Bonington in C. Blanc' 
Archbishop Boniface did nothing that was | * Histoire des Peintres.' At this time paint- 
important cither for church or state in Eng- ing in water-colour was almost unknown in 
land. He was a man of small ability, even France, and his drawings, whether ori^inaU 
in practical matters, with which alone he ' or copies, sold rapidly when exhibited in thi- 
was competent to deal. He is praised for ' shop wind(»ws of M. Schroth and Madam*' 
three things only: he ireed tlie see of Can- , HaDn. He lx»came a pupil at the Institiir^ 
terbury from debt; he built an almshouse at and for a while (^in 1820 certainly) drew in 
Maidstone; and he finislied the erection of the rt^^//<?r of Baron Gros. His pn"»gTes< wrt> 
the great hall at Laml>eth which Hubert very rapid, but he is said to have disreganle^l 
Walter had begun. i academic precepts, and also to have displease-! 

[The life of IJonifaco lias to bo gleaned from Gr(>s ^7 liw laxity, till one day, after seein- 
scattered uDtiees in Matthew PariN Matthew of , one of his w-ater-colours in a shop, Gr«>* 
AV«>f iiiin>t<r, the annals c«»ntain*.d in Luar«rsAn- embraced him before all the pupils, and told 
na lesM( mast ici, the letters of Bishop ^Jrosset est (f, him to leave his atelier and mnrchf^r tevJ. 
Shirley's Kr)yal I^etters of the Reign of Henry He also studied and sketched much in tbr- 
HI. the Uitei-s of Adam de Maris^-o in Tirower's opt-n air, taking excursions down the Sein-'. 
Monumenta Francisoana, and the documents in 1„ 18i>:> he for the first time exhibited at tht 




Cantrrburv, vol. iii.] M. C. ,^1'' \^:t^\<'T'' T^o^T P"^^" ^» «'*«*! l^'* 

* A ue d Abi)evi]le at the f^alon, where B«>n- 

BONINGTON, KICHAKD PARKES ington also exhibited a coast scene with 

(IHOI -1828), painter in oil and watercolours, fishermen selling their fish, and a * Plage 

was born at th«- village of Arnold, near sablonneuse.' He as well as two other Emr- 

Nnttinghani, on '2b Oct. 1801. His grand- lishnien, Constable and Goplev Fielding, n- 

fatlu-r was governor of >^)ttingham gaol, to c»'ived a medal. The work of English arrisfs 

which ])ost his father succeedtjd, but the latter in this year's Salon is acknowledgt»d to hare 

lost it through irregulariti(?s. His mother's revolutionised the landscape art of Fruncf. 

name was Parkes, and she kept a ladies' school and Bonington had certainly no small share 
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in founding that illustrious mod**rn school and to the British Institution tho * Ducal 
which, commencing with Paul II net, has Palace,' together with tin* * Piazzetta, St. 
produced the genius of Uoussi^au, and t'orot, Mark's/ which was purchased by Mr. Venion 
and Diaz. It must have been about this and is now in the National Gallery. 
time that he was engaged to make drawings In 1827 he took a studio in' the Rue St. 
for Baron Taylor's great work, * Voyajfes Lazare, where he lived in good style and 
Pittoresques dans I'ancienne France.' The enjoved the intimacy of several rich amateurs. 
second volume of the section devoted to In tKi« year he paid a visit to England, bear- 
Normandy was published in \S'2o, and con- ing a letter of introduction to Sir Thomas 
tained several fine lithographs after Boning- Lawrence from Mrs. Forster, the daughter of 
ton, of which the view of the * Kue du Banks the sculptor, which from diffidence he 
Oroe-Horloge ' is generally considered his failed to deliver. In the spring of the next 
masterpiece of the kind. He also contributt»d year he l)rought another from tlie same lady, 
to the section on Franche-Comt6, and ])ub- and was receivinl as a friend by the presi- 
liahed several * Vues de Paris ' et * Vues dent. It was at this time that he painted 
prises en Provence/ workinsr for the lit ho- his *Deux femnies au milieu d'un ])aysage,' 
graphers much as Turner did in England for which was engraved for the * Anniversary of 
the steel engravers. Whenint^iwnsheissaid | 1828. Next year his last sketch of * The 
to have sketched from a cab, in order to free , Lute' was engraved for the same annual, 
himself from the curiosity of the vulgar, an , and his picture of * A Turk ' was exhibited 
expedient adopted also by Turner. A work ; at the British Institution. But meanwhile 
called ' Restes et fragments du moyen age,' ! he had died. He had retununl to Paris with 
called 'La petitt* Xormandie' to distinguish his fame fully secured, and commissions 
it from the larger work of Baron Taylor, , flowed in upon him ; but over-pressurt^ and 
contains ten lithographs by Bonington,' and ■ overwork, combined, it is said, with the efl'ect 
he sometimes drew on stone the desit^ns of i of imprudent sketching in the sun, brought 
others, as in Rugendas' * Voyage au Bresil' . on brain fever, from which he recovered <mly 
and Pemot's ' Vues pittores<jues d'Ecosse/ to fall into a rapid decline. He came again 
. It was not till 18:^4 or 1825 that Bon- to London, to consult tlie celebrated Mr. St. 
ington began to paint in oil colours. In the | John Long, but lived only a few days after 
latter year he went to p]ngland with Dela- | his arrival. He die<l at the house of Messrs. 
croix, where thev studied the M*'yriek col- Dixon & Barnett, 29 Tottenham Street, on 



lection of armour, and on their return to 
Paris thf^v workwl together for a time in 
Delacroix's studio. It was pr«)bably after 
this, and not in 1822 as has been stated, 
that Bonington visited Venice and other 

S laces in Italy. In 1820 he exhibittKl for t he 
rst time in England, sending two ])ictures 
of French coast scenery to the British In- 
stitution ; but his name was so litth* known 
in his own country, that the * Literarv fJazette' 



23 Sept. 1828, and was buried at St. James's 
Church, Pentonville. Sir Thomas Ijawrence, 
Howard the academician, Robson the water- 
colour painter, Pugin the architect, and the 
Rev. J. T. Judkin attended the funeral. The 
sale of his drawings at Sotheby's after his 
death realised l,2(X)/. His works exhibited in 
England wer«' nine in num}j«'r, four at the 
Royal Academy, and Hv»* ( one posthumously.) 
at the Britisli Institution. 



declared that there was no such person as In ptTSon Bonington wns tall and striking, 
Bonington, and that the picture's were by his eyes were dark and ptmetrating, his eye- 
Collins. Tlie next year he exhibited at the I bwws thick, his fort^iead squan? and lofty. 
Salon the first-fruits of his visit to Italy — His air whs thoughtful and inclined to melan- 
two grand views of Venic»». the Ducal Palace choly, and h** stooptnl a little. His disposi- 
and the Grand Canal, and besides these the tion was mild, g«'n*'rous, and affectionate. 
<^eleb^ated pictures of * Francis I and the Notwithstanding his early death Bonington 
Queen of Xavarn» ' and * Ilenrv III rt'ceiving acliinved a i)osition among the first artists of 
the Spanish Ambassador,* a ' View of the his time in Franco and England, and he is 
Cathedral at Rouen,' and 'The Tomb of claimi'd by the schools of both countries. 
St. Omer.* Tlie last, a water-colour, was His fame has increased since his death, and 
highly praised in an article in * 1^ Globe * wlu'ther he is rt^garded as a paint^^r of coast 
after the artist's death, and was destroyed ' and street scenes, or of historical ffenre, he 
at the sack of the Palais Roval in 1 84S. To . is entitled to high rank both for piwer 



the Royal Academy he sent a French coast 
scene only, but in 1828 he sent over the most 
iinportant of liis Salon pictures of 1827 — tht 



and originality. His French coast scenes 
are remarkable for their fine atmosphere, his 
views in Venice are bathed in warm and 



* Henry HI ' and the ' Grand Canal ' —to the lii^uid air. He was a refined draughtsman ; 
Koyal Academy (as well as a coast scene), his touch was light and beautiful, and his 
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colour wsM brilliant and true with a gemlike ' paUished in a little work br J. A. F. Laiigle 
quality of its own. He waa distinguished called ' Les contes da gar s^avoir : Ballades 
bj hin technical skill in oil and water-colour Fabliaux et Traditions da mqyen ape,' Puis, 
and with the point. He was in short a man 1828. A catalogue, bv A^laiis Morense, 
of rare and genuine artistic faculties, culti- of lithographs, &c., l^ Bonington was job- 
rated with great asffiduity, and combined lished in Paris in 18tf 3 ; it mentioiis flixty- 
constant observation of nature with careful seven known worics. A celebrated oollectioa 
study of the methods of the old masters, of his lithographs was made by M. Fugno. 
In principle he was eclectic, desiring to imite >L Burtj compiled the catalogae of its sile. 
the merits of all previous schools, and his [Cunninghams Lives of British Paintere (Ha- 
picturrjs vary greatly in style and method, ton); Annual Reg. (1828); Gent. Mag. (1828); 
ills earlier work m oils is marked by its Redgraves' Century of Painters; Redgnvex 
impasto. especially in pictures where cos- Diet, of Artists (1878); Blanc s Histoire des 
tumes form a striking feature, but he mo- Peintres; Library of Fine Arts; L'Art, Feb. 
dified this greatly in his later work. His 1879; Portfolio, April 1881; XonveUe Biogn- 
main faults as an artist are a want of firm- phie UniverseUe ; Catalogue de roeuvre giavee 
ness and solidity, especially in his figures, et lithographiee de R. P. Bonington, pap Aglau 
and his imagination was delicate and grace- Bouyenne ; Catalogues of Royal Academy and 
ful rather than grand or passionate. In some British Institution, &c.] CM. 

of his defligns he did not scruple to borrow BONNARGEORGE WILLIAM (1796- 
hgures bodily frr,m well-kno^%Ti pictures, but jg^^^ wood-engraver, was bom at Deviies 
hemade them his own while preserving their ^,„ 04 May 17§6. Aher having been edu- 
life, so that this practice did not impair the ^^ted at Bath, he was apprentic^ to a wood- 
value of his works or give them the quality engraver in London, and acquired much 
ol pastiches, ^ , . . skill both as a draughtsman and an emrraver, 

rhe principal purchasers of his pictures in distinguishing himself by his revivaTof the 
England were the Duke of Bedfo^, the ^^ofproducing a gradation of tints by means 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Thomas Banng, ^f a combination Sf blocks. Together with 
and Mr. Carpenter. The latter pubLshed j^hn Bvfield he engraved for * The Dance of 
wme twenty engravings after pictures by ; d^^^^ ^^^^ited by Francis Douce in \^\ 
Bonington in his own and other coUections. , Holbein\s • Imagines Mortis,' from the Lvons 
In France the greatest collector was Mr W . ^^^^;^^^ ^^ 1547^ ^^^ of 1^^ woodcuts aih 
Brown of Bordeaux. At his sale, m May peared in the * British Cvclop»dia.' He died 
18^7, were fifty-two oil pictures and six ^^ 3 j^^ jg^g 

drawings and water-colour, which sold for , fR,,^^^,., Dictionary of .Irtists, 1878.] 
what were then considered large prices. 1 REG 

Several of liis pictures are in the Hertford 

collection, now belonging to Sir Richard ' BONNAR, WILLIAM (1800-185:5), 
Wallace. At Lord Seymour's sale in Paris \ painter, was a native of Edinburgh, and s<m 
the late Lord Ilt^rtford bought 'Henry III ; of a respectable house-painter. After the 
receiving the Spanish Ambassador ' for usual precocious evidences of talent he was 
49,0(X) francs, and at the *Xovar' sale at apj)renticed to one of the leading decorative 
(yhristie's in 1H78 *The Fish Market, Bou- painters of his time, and ultimately became 
logne,' and' The (Jrand Canal, Venice,' brought ' foreman of the establishment. Onthe occa- 
3, 1 50/. apiece. The Louvre contains a numoer ! sion of George I Vs visit to Edinburgh in 1?^±? 
of his studies and one famous picture — ' Bonnar heli)ed Mr. D. Roberts to decorate the 

* Francis I, (-harles V, and the J )uchesse ' assembly rooms for a state ball. A little while 
d'll^tampes.' In the National Gallery are the after some sign-boards which he had paint<H^l 

* Piazzotta, St. Mark's, Venice' (Vernon), a . caught the attention of Captain Basil Hall, 
sketch in oil, * Sunset' (Sheepshanks), and who sought out and encouraged the young 
three water-colours. The British Museum ! painter. A ])icture called * The Tinkers/ ex- 
possesses one water-colour and a sketch-book ' hibitedin 1824 at Waterloo Piace,wa8received 
of Honington, as well as a fine collection of with much favourby the public. Shortly after 
lithographs by him and after him. ' thefoundation of the Royal Scottish Academy 

Boningtonetched a plate of Bologna, which Bonnar was made a mem})er, and remained 
was published by Colnaghi, but this is his only I until his death * one of its most consistent, 
known etching except six trials in soft- indej>endent, and useful members.' 
ground etching. He also made illustrations I Bonnar painted many pictures, of which a 
for mony books, and of these the most I large number became popular when engraved, 
curious are seven outline drawings in imita- i Among these may be mentioned* The otraye<l 
tion of meditoval illuminations, which were 1 Children/ * Peden at the Grave of Camen>n,' 
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* The Benefactress ; or, the Duchess of Buc- Boimell went into Italy, and lived for many 
cleugh visiting the Widow and the Orphan,' years at Leghorn, and for a few at Genoa; 

* The First Sermon of John Knox, in the j at the latter place James was bom. Samuel 
Castle of St. Andrews,' and ' Robt^rt. Bruce Bonnell, being a wealthy man and a stout 
watching the eflforts of the Spider.' In rural i royalist, rendered considerable pecuniary aa- 
scenes and pictures of child life, as well as in sistance to King Cliarles in his exile. Upon 
humorous pieces, Bonnar was thought to be the Restoration the king did not repay his 
particularly successful. As examples in these benefactor, biit, conferred upon him the ac- 
styles may be mentioned * The OrT)hans,* | countant-jgeneralship of Ireland, worth 800/. 
*The School-door,' 'The New Dress, 'The a year, his son's life being included in the 
Evening Prayer,' ' The Blessing,' * The Gentle patent with his own. 3 ames Bonnell's course 
Shephera,' * The Cottar's Saturdav Night,' was thus marked out for him. But from his 

* Barney Kalmeny,' * The Forsaken,^ * Dugald earliest yetirs he had shown a deep sense of 
Dalgetty and the Duke ofArgyle,' and 'Caleb | religion,taking especial pleasure in clevotional 
Balderstone burnishing the Pewter Flagon.' , books. He lost his father when he was only 
The last two evince 'a strong sense of the I eleven years of age, but he had the advantage 
ludicrous, and attest the versatility of his of being trained by an excellent 'liiother, who 
powers.' In his latter years Bonnar was en- educated him with his sister in Dublin until 
gaged chiefly in painting ^wrtraits, many of ; he was old enough to be sent to Trim school, 
which were engraved by nis sons. * In private | then under the direction of Dr. Tenison, 
life Mr. Bonnar was amiable and kind, in ' afterwards bishop of Meath. He always re- 
manner he was singularly modest and imob- tained a grateful remembrance of Dr. Teni- 
trusive, and these qualities, together with his son's religious care. From Trim he was re- 
straightforward honesty and fearless inde- ' rnoved to ' a private philosophy school ' at 
pendence, rendered hima useful and favourite Nettlebed in Oxfordshire, his friends fearing 
memberof the Scottish Academy.' He died in lest his piety shoidd ])e corrupted in a uni- 
London Street, Edinburgh, on 27 Jan. 1853. versity. The schoolmaster was a Mr. Cole, 

[Art Journal. March 1853 ; Scotsman. 2 Feb. j}^ had been principal of St Mary's Hall, 
1853; Redgrave. Dictionary of Artists of the </xtord, but had been ejected for noncon- 
English School.] E. R. formity. hamuel Wesley the elder accuses 

Cole of encouraging immoralitv in his house, 

BONNEAU, JACOB (d. 1780). painter, but Bonnell distinctly exonerates him, hj 
is supposed to have been the son of a French anticipation, from this charge. Cole's reli- 
engraver who worked in London for t he book- pious training seems to have consisted simply 
sellers about the middle of the last century, in preaching twice every Sunday to the 
In 1766-1778 he exhibited landscapes at the family, and he exercised no eflicient moral 
rooms of the Society of British Artists, of supervision over his pupils, who, according 
which body he was a member. In 1770 he to Bonnell, were a vicious set. Bonnell also 



♦exhibited at the Royal Academy ' St. John,' 
a wateiHJolour drawing, and from that year 
until 1781 he was occasionally represented* 
there by drawings, generally landscapes with 
figures, of poetical character. His principal 
occupation was that of a teacher of drawing 
and perspective. He died at Kentish Town 
18 March 1786. 

[Europeiin Magazine ; Exhibition Catalogues 
of the Society of British Artists and of the Royal 
Academy of Arts ; Redgrave's Dictionary of 



complains that there was * no practice of re- 
ceivmg the sacrament in the place.' But 
his pure and well-trained nature was proof 
against temptation. After two years and a 
half he was removed to St. Catharines Hall, 
Cambridge, being entered bv his friend and 
kinsman, Mr. Strype, *then of that house.' At 
Cambridge he passed a blameless course, pur- 
suing his methods of devotion more strictly, 
and making many friends of a kindred spirit 
with his own, among others, Ofl*spring Black- 
Artists of the English SchTx)!.] W. H-h. j hall, afterwards bishop of Exeter, and James 

Calamy, brother of Dr. Calamy, his college 



BONNELL, JA^^IES a653-1699), ac- 
countant-general of Ireland, a man eminent 



tutor, to whom he was deeply attached. 
! From Cambridge he removed into the family 



for his saintly life, was descended from one . of Ralph Freeman, esq., of Aspeden Half, 
of the many families of protestant refugees j Hertfordshire, as governor to his eldest son, 
who fled to England from the Low Countries I for whose use he composed many of his 
in the reign of Elizabeth to escape from the ' Pious Meditations.' Bonnell continued in 
cruel persecution of the Spaniards imder the 
Duke of Alva. The family settled at Norwich, 
and Bonnell's mother was a Norwich lady, 
the daughter of T. Sayer, esq. But Samuel 



the family until 1678, when he accompanied 

his pupil into Holland, and spent nearly a 

year in the household of Sir Leoline Jenkins 

j at Nimeguen. Sir I-.eoline was so impressed 
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with hi« character that he offered to iise his His life was written by the Archdeacon of 

p^)werful interest in his behalf. He went in Armagh (William Hamilton), who fully b^rs 

the aml)a4Karlor 8 company through Flanders out this encomium. Archdeacon Hamilton 

and Holland, and ho Ijack to England. There has wisely fortified himself by attaching to 

ht- remained with hi.s pupil until 1683, when his 'Life' letters from several bishops who 

young Mr. Freeman was sent into Italy and fully endorse all that he has written, and 

Fnmce. Bonnell joined him the next year there does not appear to be a hint from any 

lit Lyons, and the two travelled together other source which would lead us to doubt 

tlirough several parts of P^rance. On his the truthfulness of the account. Bonnell's 

return he undert^)ok personally the official piety was of the strictly church of England 

(lutieM which, since his fathers death, he had tvpe, though he wan tolerant of those who 

pprformecl by deputy. The office of account- differed from him. During the greater part 

arir-general of the Irish revenues was one of of his life he attended church twice ever}- 

grt^ut trust, requiring a thorough knowledge day, and made a point of communicatinjr 

of business. But he was quite equal to the post, every Lord's day. He vras a careful ob- 

and managed his work so well that he soon server of all the festivals and fasts of the 

gained the esteem of the government and the church, and made it a rule to repeat on his 

love of all concerned with him. One thing knees every Friday the fifty-first Psalm. He 

alone troubled him — had he not a call to the took a deep interest both in the 'religions 

sacred ministry':' So he strove to find a societies* and the 'siwieties for the refor- 

man to whom he could entrust his respon- mationof manners/ which form so interesting 

sible office while he himself became a chris- a feature in the church histor^' of his day 

tiau clergyman. The man he sought was Of the former, which flouri«he<l greatly at 

found, but the revolution of 1688 put a stop Dublin, we are told that * he pleaded their 

to the scheme. I lis substitute could not cause, wrote in their defence, and was one of 

submit to the new r<^<//W, and Bonnell, not their most diligent and prudent directors:* 

being able to find another to his mind, was , of the latter * he was a zealous promoter, wa:* 

forced to remain at his post. Mr. Freeman . always present at their meetings, and contri- 

ort'»*red, in case he should take holy orders, ^ buted liberally to their expenses.* He gave 

to buy him a living: but this was quite con- one-eighth of his income to the poor, and hi? 

trary to Bouneirs ])rinci])les. ' 1 will desire,' probity was so highly esteemed that the for- 

IiH writes, ' no ])lace to ])h^a.se myself, espe- tunes of many orphans were committed to 

rially in the church, but, iudeecl. nowhere his care. Bonnell was a man of great and 

«*lso, but to serve God.* Bonnell ant ici- varied accomplishments. 'He understood 

])jite<l the dangers which occurred during the French perfectly, and had made great pp> 

n i;iii of James II, and wrote to his friend , gress in Hebrew, while in ]>hilosophy and 

ami kinsman, Mr. Stry])e, about them. IL* oratory he exceeded most of his contempo- 

nwolved not tc) attempt to leave Dublin raries in the university, and he applied him- 

(luring the war. Whatever ho received from ' self with success to mathematics and music* 

his employment lu' gave to nei'dyprotestants. ' Divinity was, however, of course his favourite 

Ife wan bitterly <lisappoiiite{l when he foimd i study. " He was a great reader of the early 

there was so little reformation of manners fathers, and translated some parts of S>-nesiu? 

after the troubles ceased, and, that he might into English. He also reformed and im- 

aN>i>'t more directly in the good work, he proved for his own use a harmony of thp 

airaiu determinecl to seek ordination: for Gospels. His favourite writers were Richard 

which iMii*])ose hv again arranged with a sub- Hooker and Tliomas a Kempis. Many of hi*? 

stitute to take his duties as accountant- < Meditations ' (a vast number of which, on 

g.Mienil, l)Ut again the iiegotiat ion fell a great variety of subjects, are still extant) 

through, this time owing to his own failing remind one slightlv of the latter author. 
h.a 1th. In lim he married Jane, daughter f Hamilton's Exemplar.- Life and Chanict 

ot Sir Albert Convngham, who had been a j^^,^^^ Bonnell, &c. : Christian Biognvphv, 

noted royalist, and alter six years of happy y^^Yiod bv Keligious Tmot Society.! J H 
union, in which he was blessed with two 
sons und one daughter, he jmssed to his rest. BONNER or BONER, EDMUND 

II • wa,<* buried in St. John's Church. Dublin, (150(.):-'-15b*9), bishop of London, is said to 

and his funeral sermon was ]>n»ached by the have been the natural son of George Savage. 

Bi<lion of Ivillaloe ( Ivlward Wetenhall ), who rector of Davenham, Cheshire, by Elizabeth 

u>es tiiese remarkabh' words in his preface Frodsham, who was afterwards married t4) 

to the sermon: 'I am truly of opinion that Edmund Bonner, a sawyer at Hanley in 

in the best age of the chuix*h, had he lived Worcestershire. This, however, was doubte«l 

thertMU, he wouhl have passed for a saint.' by Strj-pe, who tells us that his contempo- 



OT of 

ogrsiphv, pnb- 
J. H. 0. 
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rary, Nicholas Lechniore, one of the barons the pope, who pronounced sentence accord- 
of the exchetiuer, had found evidences among ingly on 11 July. Against this sentenci' 
his family papers that Bonner was bom in Henry determined to appeal to a general 
lawful wedlock. About the year 1512 he council, and Bonner, who followed the po])f 
studied at Pembroke College, Oxford, then towards the close of the year into France to 
called Broadgate Hall. In 1519 he took on his meeting with Francis I at Marseillrs, in- 
two successive days (12 and 13 June) the timated the appeal to Clement in person, 
degrees of bachelor of canon and of civil law, The despatch in which 1h» reported to tht* 
t^nd was ordained about the same time. On king how he had done so is printed in Bur- 
12 July 1525 he was admitted doctor of civil net, and gives a very vivid accoiuit of th*^ 
law. In 1529 we find him in Cardinal Wol- scene, for Bonner was a sharp observer of 
sey's service as his chaplain, conveying im- things. The proceeding was in every way 
portant messages to the kinjsr and to the king's vexatious ana irregular, for Henr\* had no 
secretary, Gardiner, sometimes with formal real desire for a council, which, indeed, he all 
instructions drawn up in writing. After the along tried to avert ; and the pope showed 
cardinars fall he still remained in his service, his internal irritation by folding and unfold- 
and was sometimes, it appears, employed to ing his pocket-handkerchief — * which,' wrote 
communicate with Cromwell, of whose good Bonner, * he never doth but when he is 
offices the once great minister Htoo<l then so tickled to the very heart with great choler' 
much in need. In 1530 he went with AVol- — while the datar}' was reading the appt»al. 
sej to the north, and was with him at Ca- A very ])reposterou8 statement is made by 
wood when he was arrested. Not long be- Buniet, on ng appart'ut authority whatever, 
fore, while with the cardinal at Scrooby, he that the pope was so enraged at Bonnet's 
wrote to Cromwell for some Italian books intimation of the appeal, that he talked of 
which Cromwell had promised to lend him , throwing him into a cauldron of melted lead, 
to improve his knowledge of the language or burning him alive, (hie might just an 
(Ellis's Letters^ 3rd series, ii. 177). fMisily imagine an English prime ministt-r 

In January 1532 he was sent to liome by ' threatening to hang a foreign ambassador 
Henry VIII to protest against theking's being ' after a disagnn'abU' interview. Bonn^^^ 
cited thither by the iM)pe in the question of quietlv discharged his commission and re- 
his divorce from Catherine of Arragon, and | turned to England, where, in the spring of 
he remained at the papal court the whole of j 1534, he was rewarded first with the living 
that year. The impi»rial ambassador, Cha- of East Dereham in Norfolk (^Calendar, v'w. 

Suys, says in one of his despatches from Lon- ; No. 545). In 1535 he was made archdeacon of 
on that he had been previously one of Queen Leicester, and was installed on 17 Oct. At 
Catherine's counsel (Ca/e/i<7«r(>/'2re/iny J V//, this time all the dignitaries of the church 
V. No. 702). It is somewhat strange that we were retjuired by sermons and writings to 
have no other evidence of this, but Chapuys enforce the doctrine of the royal supremacy, 
is not likely to have bei»n misinformed. At and Bonner wrote a preface to a second edi- 
the close of the year Bonner's zeal in the tion, published in 1536, of Gardiner's treat i.*e 
king's service was rewarded with the benefice * De vera ( )bedientia.' About the same time 
ofCherry Burton near Beverley (lA. No. 1(558). • he was sent to Hamburg to cultivate a gond 
He is also stated to have received, but at ! understanding between the king and tht» 
what precise date does not appear, the rec- protestants of Denmark and northern Ctei- 
torie8ofKippleinAVorcestershire,andBledon, many. In the spring of 15;^ he was sent, 
which is probably Blaydon, in Durham. For j along with Dr. Haynes, to the emperor to dis- 
a brief period in the beginning of 1533 he suade him from attending the general conn- 
was in England, having been sent home by cil summoned by the pojw at Vicenza ; but 
the other English agents at Bologna, where they wvre not admitted to his ]>resenc»'. 
Clement VII then was, who had gone thither Later in the year he was sent to su])ersedt< 
to meet the emperor ; but he was instructed ; (iardiner, bishop of AVinchester, as anibassa- 
to return in February, and was at Bologna dor at the French court, who was not over- 
again by 6 March. Just at that moment a well pleased with his treatment or with tht' 
faint hope was entertained of some kind of manners of his successor ; for Bonner cer- 
arrangement between Henry and the pope to tainly was not the man to make a disagre^^ 
avert a |^reach with Rome, out it was soon able message more palatable to a rival or 



found impracticable. Henry VIII, who had 
already secretly married Anne Boleyn, an- 
nounced her publicly at Easter as his queen, 
and crowned her at WTiitsuntide. For this 
he naturaUy incurred excommunication by 



even to a suj)erior. His language even to 
Francis I, on this embns.-^y, was (m one occa- 
sion singularly overbearing, and provoked 
that most courteous of kings to tell him in 
reply that, if it were not for the love of h\% 
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musitiT, he would have had a hundred strokes 
of a halberd. 

At the beginnings of thi^ embassy he was 
appointed bishop oif IlerefonL He seems to 



tence, not for the severitv with which it was 
carried out. And as to tlie more memor&Ue 
case of Anne Askew [q. v.], it is still more 
apparent that Bonner, so far from being 



have had a promise of tho bishopric before he ' cruelly inclined towards her, really tried his 
went out, out hifs election took place on best to save her. 

27 Nov. lb^i>*, while he was in France. He , During the years 1542 and 1543, Bonna 
could not, howfver, return to be consecrated, was ambassador to the emperor, whom he 
and next year, without having obtained pos- followed in the latter year m>m Spain into 
session of hi* see, he was translated to Lon- Grermany. He returned £roni this embassy, 
don. Meanwhile he showed himself very and was in England during the last three 
zealous in promoting the printing of the great years of Henry's reign, and it was during 
English Bible for the king at I'aris. He was this period that Anne Askew was broufHit 
still in France when, on tiO r)ct. 1539, he was before him. The theory of his conduct first 
elected bishop of London . He was confirmed put forward by Foxe, and accepted with very 
on 1 1 Nov.. and took out a commission from little question even to this day, is that be 
the king for the exercise of his episcopal was all along at heart what Foxe called an 
functions on the l:?th. C)n 4 April 1540 he enemy of the Gospel — that is to say, of the 
was consecrated at St. Paul's, and on the Keformation — ^though he had favoured it in 
16th of the same month he was enthroned, the first instance from motives of self-inte- 
His name was naturally placed on the rest, and that immediately after the death of 
commission to treat of doctrine in 1540 Henry VIII he showed himself in his true 
after those of the two archbishops. Next colours. It is not explained on this theory 
year, under a commission to try heretics, he why a man whose principles were so very 
opened a session at the Guildhall. The cruel plastic imder Henry became so very reso- 
act of the Six Articles was to be put in force, lute under Edward, and suffered d'epriva- 
and the prisons of London could not contain tion and imprisonment rather than submit 
all the accused, so that in the end, apparently to the new state of things. A more critical 
of sheer necessity, they w^ere discharged. But examination of the principles at issue in the 
one Richard Mekins, a poor lad of fifteen, different stages of the Keformation would 
who had spoken against the sacrament, and make Bonner s conduct sufficiently intelli- 
expressed his opinion that Dr. Barnes had gible. The main point established in the reign 
tlied holy, was condemned to death and of Henry VIII was simply the principle of 
burned in Smithfield. Hi? fate excited natu- royal supremacy — ^that the church of England, 
rally much compassion, and hard things were like the state, was under the constitutional 
8|)okt?ii of the bishop in consequence : but it government of the king. To this principle 
may be doubted, notwithstf^nding Foxe's minds like those of Bonner and Gardiner saw 
coloured narrative, whether Bonner's action — at the time, at least — no reasonable objec- 
in the matter was more than official. The tion. But the point which Somerset and 
unliapj)y boy died replanting his heresies, and others sought to establish under Edward \1 
expressed at the stake — or, according to the was that church and state alike were under 
])uritan version, * was taught to speak — much the uncontrolled authority of the privy coun- 
good of the bishop of London, and of the cil during a minority, and that it was in vain 
great charity that h»' showrd him ' (Hall's to plead constitutional principles against the 
Chrunich, 841). As the poor lad gained pleasure of the ruling powers, 
nothing by tlie declarat ion, it is not clear how , To this neither Bonner nor Gardinercould 
h«' eouid have been ^taught' to say anything submit without protest. One of the first 
but the truth. things instituted in the new reign was a 

So with other persecutions of which Bon- j general visitation, by which the power of the 
ner is accused, of which two occurred during bishops was superseded for the time. The 
the reign of H»'nrv \'I1I. John Porter was ■ king's injunctions and the Book of Homilies 
committed to prison by him for reading aloud ' were everywhere imposed. Bonner desired 



from one of the six bibles that Bonner had 
caused to be put up in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and nuiking comments of his own in direct 
violation of the episcopal injunctions. Foxe 
tells us that he was placed in irons and 
fastt»ned with a collar of iron to the wall of 
his dungeini, of which cruel treatment he died 
within six or eight days. But it is clear that 
Bonner was onlv answerable for the sen- 



to see the commission of the visitors, which 
they declined to show, and accepted the in- 
junctions and homilies with the qualification 
* if thev be not contrarv to Goa's law and 
the statutes and ordinances of the church. 
I^'^nfortunately he repented his rashness, ap- 

Elied to the Icing for pardon, and renounced 
is protestation. Yet, in spite of this sub- 
mission, he was sent to the Fleet, where he 
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remained, indeed, only a short 1 ime^ while 
the commissioners introduced a new order of 
things in his diocese. Two years later, in 
1649, he incurred a reprimand from the coun- 
cil for neglecting to enforce the use of the 
new prayer-book, and was ordered to preach 
at Paul's Cross on Sunday, 1 Sept., with ex- 

Eress instructions as to the substance of what 
e was to say. He obeyed on all points Init 
one. He was instructed to set forth among 
other things that the king's authority was as 
great during the minority as if lie were thirty 
or forty years old ; but this topic he passed 
over in silence. An information was laid 
against him on this account by Hooper and 
Latimer, and he was examined at great 
length on seven different days before Cranmer. 
In the end he was de])rived of his bishopric 
on 1 Oct. and committed to the Marshalsea 
prison. This sentence was confirmed by the 
council 'which sat in the Star-chamber at 
Westminster' on 7 Feb. following, when he 
was fetched out of prison merely to have his 
disobedience more lully proved against him, 
and he was further adjudged ' to remain in 
perpetual prison at the king's pleasure, and to 
lose all his spiritual promotions and dignities 
for ever ' (W biothesley's Chronicle, ii. 34). 
He accordingly remained in the Marshal- 




during JUdward Vl's minority 
once reversed as being, in fact, unconstitu- 
tional. He was liberated on 5 Aug. in that 
year, and took possession of his see again, 
Ridley, who had been made bishop of London 
in his place, being regarded as an intruder, 
llidley, indeed, who was implicated in a 
charjQ^ of treason by his advocacy of the pre- 
tensions of Lady Jane Grey, had already been 
taken prisoner before Bonner's liberation. 
Foxe, in his extreme desire to make out charges 
of cruelty against Bonner, says that, al- 
though Ridley had been kind to Bonner's 
mother, and allowed her to remain at Fulham 
during his imprisonment, Bonner declined to 
allow Ridley's sister and some other persons 
the benefit of certain leases granted to them 
by Ridley as bishop of London. Of course he 
could not recognise the validity of such leases 
without admitting that Ridley had been the 
lawful bishop of London; but whether he 
was ungrateful to Ridley or not we have no 
means of judging. That he was unpopular in 
Jjondon — at least with a considerable part of 
the population — even before the great perse- 
cution, is very probable. London was the 
great centre of what was afterwards called 
Puritanism, and disrespect towards bishops 
was the cardinal principle of the new religion. 
In 1654, on a Sunday morning in April, a 



dead cat with a shaven crown, and with a 
piece of paper, ' like a singing-cake ' or sacra- 
mental wafer, tied between its fore-paws, was 
found at daybreak hanging on the post of the 
gallows in Cheap. It was taken down and 
carried to Bonner, who caused it to be ex- 
liibited that day during the sermon at Paul's 
Cross. The lord mayor and corporation 
offered a reward for the discovery of the 
author of the outrage, and various persons 
were imprisoned on suspicion, but the true 
offender could not be detected. 

In September 1554 Bonner visited his dio- 
cese, revived proce^ions, restored crucifixes, 
images, and tne like, and caused the texts of 
scripture painted on church walls during the 
preceding reign to be erased. He also drew uj) 
a book of * profit able and necessary doctrine,' 
and a set of homilies, on which Bale, after the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, published a 
weak and spiteful comment. Next year, after 
the reconciliation of the kingdom to Rome, 
began the great persecution, in which Bon- 
ner's agency, together with the highly coloured 
statements of Foxe, have brought his name 
into peculiar obloquy. And so strongly has 
the character clung to him of a fierce, in- 
human persecutor, that even biographers who 
tell us, almost in one breath, ftx)m Foxe, thdt 
he undertook the burning of heretics cheer- 
fully, and, from the surer testimony of docu- 
ments, that he was admonished by letter 
ft-om the king and queen not to dismiss the 
heretics brought before him so lightly as he 
and his brother bishops had done, seem un- 
conscious that the two statements require to 
be brought into harmony. The truth is, that 
Mary's ill-starred marriage, against which her 
best friends in England remonstrated, and 
others broke out into rebellion, really handed 
over the government of England to Philip of 
Spain, and a severity towards heretics like 
that of the Spanish inquisition was the natu- 
ral result. 

The first of these martyrs, John Rogers, a 
priest, was examined and sentenced by the 
council. Bonner only degraded him from 
the priesthood before his execution. Nor 
does he appear to have meddled much with 
heretics, even when sent up to him by the 
sheriffs and justices, till he received the 
admonition above referred to from the king 
and (jueen, which was dated 24 May. Next 
day he and the lord mayor sat together in 
consistory in St. Paul's, and pronounced sen- 
tence on some men for their opinions on the 
sacrament. During the remainder of that 
year and nearly the whole of the three years 
following, condemnations and burnings of 
heretics were of appalling frequency all over 
England, and most frequent, as might have 
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l>eou expected, in the diacesf of London. In 1 when Konner died, says that he was so hattd 




whirh Wi» read of his heing so employed out of ■ of the man. The special merit by which b- 
his dio<'M.s«'. The catulopiie of burnings there rose was that of bein|v- an able canuiu!?, 
is horrible e!U)ugh. At Sniithfield as many as | quick-witted and ready in arfninient. Fpjm 
seven were som»*time8 burned together; at i some recorded anecdotes, it would appear th*; 
Colchester, one day, five men and five women | he had a quick temper also, and was given to 
surt'ennl; while at Chelmsford, Braintree, i language that nowadays would certainly be 
Maldon, and other towns in Essex, individual ' called unclerical. A number of his sharp 
cas«'s occurred from time to time. i repartees are preserved by Harington. whica 

That Bonner condemned these men is cer- | show that he was a man <if lively and canst ic 
tain; that lie t<H)k a pleasure in it, as Foxe i luunour, rat her than the cold-bloo<ledmoD«T^r 
insinuates, is by no means so clear. It may ' he is commonly supposed to have been. 
})e that he did iiot i)rote8t as he might have i [^siato Tapers of Henry VIII ; CaK-mLir -f 




cies destructive of the commonwealth in the Marhyn'g Diary (Camden &»o.); Chronicle "f 



opini(ms which he condemned, and rough Queen Jane and Quin^n Mar\- (Cannlen Sv); 

remedies wert> l)ut the fashion of the times, •'^ir J'^hn Hjurington s Brief View of the St.i:^ 

Still, though his functitms were merely judi- '>^* the Church of f:«cland, p. 16. The Life .uA 

cial, the H'vulsion of feeling created bv these l>t*f'"ee of the Condiirt and PrincipK-s v»f tih: 

reiHMited severitit>s extended to their igeuts, Vii»cr:il>le and calumniato^l I-^lmund I^«>"ner. ij 

and there is no doubt at all that Bonner was ? J/".<-t«^ri--^n ^"ysh Critic, Lond. 1842 (this 

1 jy ^v 1^1- 1 .1 •. • „ -1 ix>ok i» a very baa f<arciu<iu, its aim not Wum 

unpoi)ular. hven (Jueen hlizabeth, it is wild, ,. ,- .•'^ t . i • , ,. • 

I *, *, II, i' 1 i» 1 1 ■ 1 bioirra pineal so much as iioieniicsil. It i^ a:- 

(H.kiHl coldly on liim,and refused liim lier j^-^^^^^^ ,^ ^j^^, 1^^^ pn^limdarv Towns-n.i -i 

hand to kiss when he. with the other bishops, u^irham, who had previouslv edfttd Fo^^sRvk 

went out to meet Ji»»r at Highgate ; but lor of Martyrs).! " J. G. 

somt» months he retainrd his liisliopric, and 
in l.V)i> he sMt both in parliament and in cou- BONNER, KICIIAKD {^/i. l^>4^l), was tb- 

«■ «««« .1 J* 1111. a. A * . ^n« V k * % 



viH'aticm. lie was coni]H»lled. however, to authorof a black-letter treat i so on* The Kigli' 

angement with Bishop Bid- AVorshipping of Christ in the Sacniment i-f 
ley's t»\t'('ut<^rs. aiul was for some time con- Bread and Wine,' published in lo4f*. Intlv 



iine<l to his house. In the course of the preface, addressed to Thomas (Crunuier),arch- 

suinmer he and t he whole of tlu» bishojts then bishop of Canterbury, the author styles himselt 

in Ijigland, « xci'pt Kitcliin K^i Llaiulatr, ri»- *your obedyent diocesan and dayly orator.' 
fu<rd to take th.' oath of supremacy, and [Maunsfll's Cat. (»f English Book.-*, loy.). j-. 

wen^ accordingly d.'pnved of t hi'ir bishoprics oo ; Ann>s's TyiM)graphieaI Antiqq., nl. Hi-rkn, 

and committed to prison. Bonner refused 1790, ii. 752 ;'{Stry],Hi's Ei-cles. Mr m. trials. 1M>2. 

till* i»ath on oO .May. and was iin])ris<med in ii. i. 229.] A. K. B. 

tlh* MarshalstMi. Then' a ffw years later the 

oath »)fsiipivinaey was again temlered to him ' BONNEY, HENKY KAYE, P.P. 

b\ l>r. Home. \\w \w\\ lii»*hopof Winchester, ( 17K) 18(i2), divine, was son of Henry Ka\»* 

as his dioeesan. iindor tlu» statute o Eliz. c. 1. Bonney, rector of King's Clitie and prt^ljeml- 

On his n'fiisal to take it he was indicted of a ary of Lincoln, and was Ixim :1'2 May 17n» 

jii'umunirv', but by liis h'gal astuteness he at Tansor, Northamptonshire, of which parish 

raisi'd tlio (jiu'stion wiu'tlhT Ht»rne had be»*n his father was at that time rector. Hi-j 

rightly eoiisirrated as bishop even by statute father's family friend, Lord Westmorlaml. 

law. and tin* obi«»i'tion was tound so innH.>r- procur«'d for him a foundation schcdurship 

taut that an art of ])arlianit'nt had to be at the Charterhouse, where he obtained an 

pas^od to tVt'e till" titles oi tin* Elizabethan exhibititm, and went to Emmanuel Collt»g»', 

bi>5ho]w from anihiguity. The charge was Cambridge. Having been elwted to one nf 
thru witlujrawn. and the oath was iu>t again ' the Tancred divinity studeutshii)s, lit* nii- 

tfiulrri'd to him. lie dird in the Marshalsea gratt'd to Christ's College. He Iwcame B.A. 

pris.Mi on o Spt. V^y\\\ and N\as burird thrtv in 1^02, M.A. 1S05, D.I). 18:>4. He was .»i^ 

da\< hit tT at midnight in St. (nH>rg<''s church- dained deacon in IHCK^ and priest in IM.Vt. 

yard. Southwark. ilu' hour boing si'hrted in with a charge at Thirlby, in Lincolnshire'. 

\>rdrr to a^oid disturlmnees. At\er a few months he went to live with 

Sir .lohn Uarincton, ^\ho was <|uite a l»oy his jmrents at King's ClifTe, and undert(Nik 
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the parishes of Ketton and Tixover with 
Duddington. lie was collated by Bishop 
Tomline, 8 Jan. 1807, to the prebend of 
Nassington in Lincoln Cathedral. Bonney 
"waa presented by the Earl of Westmorland 
to the rectory of King's C'liiie, in succession 
to his father, who died of paralysis 20 ^larch 
1810; and published in 181'), with a dedi- 
cation to the Earl of AVestmorland, the 

* Life of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to King Charles the First, and Lord Bishop 
of Down, Ccmnor, and Dromore,' 8vo, London, 
I8I0. In 1821 Bonney dedicated to I-iady 
Cicely Georgiana Fane his * Historic Notices 
in reference to Fotheringay. Illustrated by 
£ngraving8,' 8vo, Oundu', &c. In 1820 he 
was appointed examining chaplain to Dr. 
Pelham, the new bishop of Lincoln, and was 
collated by the same prelate, 10 Dec. 1821, 
to the archdeaconry ol Bedford. An order 
in council, 19 April 1887, transferred it from 
the diocese of Lincoln to the diocese of Ely. 
Bonney published the * St^rmons and Charges 
by the Right Reverend Father in God, 
T^iomasFanshawMiddlt'ton, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. AVith Memoirs of his 
Life,' 8vo, London, 1824. On 15 May 1827 
he married Charlotte, the fourth daughter of 
John Perry, who, after a childless union of 
nearly twenty-four v»*ars, died at King's 
Clitfe*^ 26 Dec. 1850'. In the year of his 
marriage, 1827, B()nn«*y was appointed to 
the deanery of Stamford by his intimate 
friend Dr. Kaye, then recently translated 
from the see of Bristol to that of Lincoln, 
and was adyanced by the same prelate, 
22 Feb. 1845, from the archdeaconry of Bed- 
ford to that of Lincoln, of which, soon after 
his appointment, he made a parochial yisita- 
tion, and committed to writing an accurate 
account of every church under his supen'i- 
fiion. As an archdeacon Bonney was inde- 
fatigable. In the early part of 1858 he was 
seized with paralysis, and never entirely 
recovered. He died at the rectory-house. 
King's Cliife, 24 Dec. 1862, and was buried in 
his wife's grave in the churchyard of Cliife, to 
the restoration of the church of which, then 
unfinished, he had shortly before contributed 
500/. 

He published his charges to the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Bedford for the years 
1823, 1843, and 1844, and the several charges 
delivered to the clergy and churchwardens 
of the archdeaconrj' of Lincoln at the visita- 
tions of 1860, 1854, and 1856. He also contri- 
buted a sermon, * Sacred Music and Psalmody 
considered,' which had been first preached 
in Lincoln Cathedral, to the third volume of 

* Practical Sermona by Dignitaries and other 



Clergymen of the United Church of England 
and Ireland,' 8vo, London, 1846, 

[Crockford's Clerical Directory, 1860; I^ 
Neve's Fasti; Gent. Mag. Decemlnir 1862 et 
pasHim; Linw>ln CT»izetto,27 D<!C. 1862; Morning 
Post, 29 Dec. 1862 ; Stamford Mercury, 26 Dec. 
1 862 and 2 Jan. 1 863 ; Memoir apiwnded to Kaye's 
Funeral Sermon.] A. H. Cf. 

BONNOR, CHAKLES (Jl. 1777-1829 ?), 
actor and dramatist, was the son of a dis- 
tiller in Bristol. After commencing life as 
apprentice to a coachmaker, he appeared on 
the Bath stage on 4 Oct. 1777 as Belcour, 
in Cumberland's comedv * The West Indian.' 
He remained at Bath until the close of the 
season 1782-3, playing such characters as 
Charles Surface, Ilanger, Touchstone, kc. On 
7 July 1783 he appeared for his farewell 
benefit as Mercutio, and Pufi' in the * Critic,' 
and announced his forthcoming departure 
for London. On 19 Sept. 1783 lie made, as 
Brazen in the * Recruiting Ofticer,' his first 
a|)pearance at Covent Garden, speaking an 
address in which he introduced himsilf and 
Miss Scrace from Bath, and Mrs. Chalmers 
from York (Genest), or Norwich {liiographia 
Dramatica), who made their first ap^Hjarance 
in the same piece. In London, as in Bath, 
his reception was favoiu-able. At Covent 
Garden he produced for his benefit, on 6 May 
178o, an interlude, called * The Manager 
in Spite of Himself,' in which he played 
all the characters but one. This was fol- 
lowed at the same theatre, on 20 Dec. 1790, 
by a pantomime adapted from the French, 
and entitled * Picture of Paris.' Neither 
of these pieces has been printed. Before the 
production of the first, Bonnor's direct con- 
nection as an actor with Covent Garden had 
been interrupted. In the year 1784 Bonnor 
was sent over by Harris, of Covent Garden, 
fer the piu*]>ose of establishing an English 
theatre m Paris. So prosperous were at first 
the negotiations, that the * superb theatre 
which constitutes one of the grand divisions 
of the Thuilleries ' was taken. The patron- 
age of the Queen of France, on which he had 
counted, was withdrawn, and the scheme 
was abandoned. Meanwhile John Palmer, 
the owner of the Bath theatre, and the 
first proprietor of mail-coaches, who had 
been appointed comptroller-general of the 
post-oftice, availed himself of the abilities of 
Bonnor in the arrangement of his scheme 
for the establishment of a mail-coach service. 
This led to the a])})ointment of Bonnor as 
deputy-comptroller of the post-oflice, and his 
consefjuent ret irement from the stage. In the 
Royal Kalendar for 1 788 Charles Bonner («c) 
first appears as resident surveyor of the general 
post-otiice, and also as the deputy-sur^•eyo^ 
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Hiid coniptrolk-r-jr«Mi(Tal in the same office, [ReJpraves Dictionary of Artists of the Ens- 

withaKalan-of5(X)/. In tbr Koyal Kalendar lish .School, 1878.] R.E.G. 

of 179.** hi > name ai)i)oar>* for the only time 

ii> the n-ident surveyor and comptroller of BONNYCASTLE, JOHN (1750P-1821 K 

th<? inhind department of the general post- author of several works on elementary 

office, with a salary of TOO/. When Palmer mathematics, was bom (probably about 1750> 




Bonnor ^ucceeded to the comptrollership of Hackney.* On the title-pages of the earlier 
the inhind d<*partment of the iK)8t-office. This editions of his first work (*The Scholar^ 
he held two years. Chanj^eswen* then made in Guide to Arithmetic') he is described as 
the poflt-ortice, the comptrollership was abf>- . * private teacher of mathematics.' He was 
lishecl, and I^nnor r«*tired on a pension. He at one time private tutor to the sons of the 
published : 1 . * Mr. Palraer's Case ex])lained Earl of Pomfret. Between 1782 and 1785 he 
. . . 171)7.' 2. 'Letter to Benj. Hobhouse, became professor of mathematics at tbe Royal 
Ks(j., M.P., on the subject of Mr. Palmers \ Military Academy, Woolwich. He died on 
Claim . . . IHOO.' a *' Vindication against 15 May 1821. His chief works are : 1. 'The 
certain Calumnies on the subject of Mr. Pal- Scholar's Guide to Arithmetic' The first 
mer's Claim,' 4to, IHOO. In the * return of . edition of this book appeared in 1780. In Idol 
jM-rsonft now or formerly belon^nng to the appeared an eighteenth edition, 'edited by J. 
])ost-offic«* department wko receive pensions,' Kowbotham, corrected with additions by S. 
contained in the Parliamentary Papers for : Maynard.* 2. 'Introduction to Algebra,* 1782. 
1 H20, xi. 221), the name of Charles Bonnor ap- A thirteenth edition appeared in 1824, ' with 
p<?ars as njceiving a [lension of 460/., grantetl addenda by Charles Bonnycastle,' the authors 
him from 1795 'for office abolished.' Tliis son. 8. ' Introduction to Astronomy,' 1786. 
return is dated 20 March 1827, at which date Tliis book is intended as a popular introduc- 




chronicled. raents,' with notes, 1780. 5. ' Introduction 

(Gonest\sAccc.unt<.fthoKnglishStaipo;B.ikcr, to Mensuration and Practical Geojnetrr; 

Rml. aiul Jon«.ss IJio^rmi.hia Diamatica; Bio- 1'^- (thirteenth edition 1828>. This boijk 

gmphiculDictionjirv of Livinp Authors. 1816; «"<t the last were translated into Turkish. 

(Sent. Mag. 1829; Notes and Queries, 6th scr. ^- *A Treatise on Algebra,' 2 vols., 18ri 

xii. pasMin.] J. K. <*• * A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigr>- 

nometry,' 1806. Besides elementary mathe- 
BONNOR, THOMAS (Ji. 17(>.%1807), matical books, Bonnycastle was in early life 
topographical draughtsman and engraver, a frequent contributor to the ' London Maga- 
was a native of Gloucestershire. In 1763 he zine.' He wrote also the introduction to a 
was awarded a ])n'miiini by the Society of translation (by T. O. Churchill) of BossutV 
Arts, and he l)(»came one of the ablest topo- Hlistoire des Mathematiques,' and a 'chro- 
gra])liical artists of his time. There are many nological table of the most eminent mathe- 
plates of mansions. churches, and monuments maticians from the earliest times* at the 
drawMi and engraved by him in Nash's ' Col- end of the book (180*3). He seems to have 
lections for the llistorv of Worcestershire,' bet»ii a man of considerable classical and 
publishedin 1781- 2; Collinson's* History and general literary culture. Leigh Hunt, who 
Antitjuities of the County of Somerset,' i791 ; used to meet him in company with P'useli, 
liigland's * Historical, Monumental, and Ge- of whom Bonnycastle was a great friend, 
nealogical Collections relative to the County has left a description of him in his book on 
of Gloucester,' 17i)l -2 ; and Pol whele's* His- 'Lord Byron and his Contemporaries.' He 
torv of Devonshire,' 17i>3-lH0<). lie also describes' him as 'a good fellow,' and as 
designed some illustratitms to the works of * passionately fond of quoting Shakespeare 
liichardson, Smollett, and Fielding, and in and of telling stories.' In conclusion, he 
17SM) published four numbers of the 'Copper- suggests that, in common with scientific 
plate lVrsiM'Cti\e Itinerary,* containing views men in general, Bonnycastle 'thought a 
of (il(Uic(»ster Cathedral and (foodrich Castle, little more highly of his talents than the 
for which he also wrote the df'scriptive text, amount of them strictly warranted;' but. 
He exhibited some drawings of architt»ctural he adds, 'the delusion was not only par- 
remains at tht> Koyal Aca<lemy in 1807, and donable but desirable in a man so zealous in 
di»'d bt^tween that date and the year 1812. the performance of his duties, and so much 
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of a human being to all about him, as Mr. 
B<jnnycastle was. 

[Gent. Mag. 1821, i. 472, 482; Leigh Hunt's 
Lord Byron and his Contemporaries, ii. 32-6 ; 
Brit. ]nu8. Cat. ; De Morgan's Arithmetical 
Books, p. 76 ; Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] 

T. W-R. 

BONNYCASTLE, Sir RICHARD 
HENRY (1791-1848), lieutenant-colonel 
roval engineers, was the son of Professor 
•To*iin Bonnycastle [q. v.], and was bom in 
1 791 . He studied at the Koyal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, as a cadet, and passed out 
as a second lieutenant of the royal engineers 
;^8 Sept. 1808, becoming a first lieutenant in 
tlie following year. He served at the siege 
of Flushing in 1809, and in the American 
campaigns of 1812-14, during which he was 
]>resent at the capture of Fort Castine, and 
the occupation of the part of the state of 
Maine east of the Penobscot, and was com- 
manding engineer at the construction of the 
t*xtensive works thrown up by the British 
on the Castine peninsula. He attained the 
rank of captain in 1814, in which year he 
married the daughter of Captain W . John- 
f«ton. Subsequently he served with the army 
of occupation in France. As commanding 
royal engineer in Upper Canada, he rendered 
very important services during the Canadian 
rebellion in 1837-9, particularly in Februa^^' 
1838, when, at the head of a force of militia 
and volunteers, in the absence of regular 
troops, he defeated the designs of the insur- 
g-ents at Naparree, and the brigands at 
Hickory Island, for an attack on the city of 
Kingston. Forthese ser\'ices hewasknighted. 
He was after^'^ards commanding engineer in 
Newfoundland. He became a brevet-major 
in 1837, a regimental lieutenant-colonel in 
1840, and retired from the service in 1847. 
He died in 1848. Sir Richard, who was an 
excellent and painstaking officer and much 
esteemed, was author of : 1 . * Spanish 
America, a Descriptive and Historical Ac- 
count,' &c., 2 vols. 8vo. with maps (London, 
1818), a work which appears to have been 
compiled by the author, who was a good 
Spanish scholar, when at Woolwich after his 
return from France. 2. * The Canadas in 
1842,'2vol8.12mo(London,1842). 3. 'New- 
foundland in 1842,' 2 vols. 8vo (London, 
1842), in which the author sought to call 
attention to the resources of that oldest and, 
at the time, least known of British colonies. 
4. ' Canada and the Canadians in 1846,' 12mo 
( London, 1846). At his death he left a mass 
of interesting writings relating to Canada, 
which were afterwards published imder the 
editorship of Lieutenant-colonel (since Gene- 



ral) Sir J. E. Alexander, C.B., with the title 
* Canada as it was and as it may be,^ 2 vols. 
8vo (London, 1852). 

[Hart's Army Lists; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Canada 
as it was and as it may be (London, 1832).] 

H. M. C. 

BONOMI, JOSEPH, the elder (1739- 
1808), architect, was born of Italian parents 
at Rome 19 Jan. 1739. In 1707, on the invita- 
tion of the brothers R. and J. Adura, he came- 
to England. He had an excellent knowledge 
of perspective, which conduced much towards^ 
his professional success. In 1775 he married 
a cousin of Angelica Kauffman. In 1783 he 
went with his wife and family to Italy. During 
that visit he received the diploma of Associate 
oftheClementine Academy at Bologna. In tho 
following year, his return being hastened by 
the death of a son, he came back to England, 
and finally settled in practice in London. In 
his native country he stood in high repute. 
Already in 1770 he had made a design for 
a sacristy, which Pope Pius VI i)ro])Osed ta 
erect at St. Peter*s at Rome, and in 1804 he 
received from the congregation of cardinals 
entrusted with the care of the metropilitan 
cathedral an honorary diploma, constituting 
him architect to the building. His knowledge 
of perspective, while it extended his fame 
and gave beauty to his designs, made him the 
innocent cause of that rupture which led to 
the retirement of Sir Joshua Reynolds from 
the presidency of the Royal Academy. A 
sufficient account of the quarrel, and of Bono- 
mi's merely passive share in it, will be found 
in Leslie's and other lives of Sir Joshua. In 
1789, by the casting vote of the ])resident, he 
was elected an associate of the Academy. It 
was Sir Joshua's wish to have him made a 
full member, in order that the vacant chair 
of the nrofessor of perspective might be suit- 
ably filled. The body of the Academy re- 
sisted the election, and Bonomi accordingly 
did not attain the dignity of full membership. 
He sent drawings to the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy at various times between the 
years 1783 and 1800. He died in London on 
9 March 1808, in his sixty-ninth year, and 
was buried in Maryle])one C-emetery. His 
meritorious life and timely death are briefly 
epitomised in a Latin inscription, which will 
be found in the supplement to Lysons's * Envi- 
rons of London,' p. 227. A good list of his 
works is given in the * Dictionary of the Ar- 
chitectural Publication Society,' 1853. He 
was a leader in the revival of Grecian archi- 
tecture, and his buildings are chiefly in that 
style. Amongst them may be mentioned 
Dale Park, Sussex, built 1784-8 for John 
Smith, Esq., M.P., illustrated in Neale's 
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* Seats, &c./ v.sor.2 ; the jrullery atTowneley On his return to England, h\6 true eye ami 
Hall, Lanca.shin?, built in 1789 for a collec- delicate pencil were immediutcly secured f«.»r 




desijfned by Honoini, shows [)erha[)S the ear- he made a series of druwingt< from wLiel 
liest instunetf of a iM>rtico proiectinjf suffi- AVarren and Fahey ]>ainted their panorenu 
ci»"ntly to admit carriajres. His last and most of the Nile, which enjoyed a considenibl** 
o'lnbrattxl work was an Italian villa at Koso- measure of success in i^ndou and <^»me »»f 
ntMith, Dumbartonshire, for the Duke of Ar- the larare towns. In 1853 Bonomi lent Lis 
prll. A jrround-])lan and iH?rsj)ec*tive view of ' valuable assistance to Owen Jones in thf 
this building are given, amongst other plac^js, ' arrangement of the Iilffji»tiau Court at tbt* 
in Gwilt's * Kncyclopwdia,' i>]). 22S-9. The Crystal Palace, and m 1801 he was ap- 
name of I^onomi occurs often in the novels of propriately appointed curator of Sir Johu 
histimeas that of an architect who should be »Soane's Museum in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
consulted on all occasions in matters of archi- Here he remained until Lis de-ath, 3 March 
t»H?ture. Ignatius, the elder of his surviving 1878. Bonomi was no scholar, but as a 
sous, jfractis(»d as an architect at Diu'ham. hieroglyphic draughtsman he was admirable. 
Jos«'|)h, the younger [q. v.], Ixjcame a cele- j His work may be found scattered through all 
brated artist and orientalist. the principal Kgy])tologists* publications of 

[Dictionary of the Architectural Publication 5"» M™®', ^^ furnishetl the Eg>-ptian illu- 




Kng. School.] K. R. , British Museiun,' Hay's collection, the llart- 

well House Museum, and many other work- 




I 

K<»iiie on jy \./(M. liint. 1119 luiuvi >>»» •iuir'c|iiL lustratmg 
Iionf>mi the elder [(j. v.], and Angelica Kauit- ' manv cases it would l)e more correct to >av 
man and Maria Cosway were sjxmsors at his that'Sharpe supplied the text that explain^i 
baptism. The eUhT Honomi, who had first > jjonomi's drawings. The large wt»rk -m 
come to England in 17(^7,^ settled here per- , . ICgy])!, Nubia, and Ethiopia ' is illustratea 
manently soon after his son's birth, andJoseph j by iWomi, and he als<» published a iK»palar 
becanieat an early age a student at the Royal I ^'ork on * Nineveh,' n»garde<l chiefly from 
Academy, where he won the silver metlal the artistic and the scriptural ]K>ints oV vi»'\v, 
for tlw bt'st drawing from the antique, and ^ which ran through Si^veral editions, and w::* 
also distinguished himself in sculpture, the reprinted in 1809. He invented a machin- 
.study of which he afterwards i»ursued under ' f(,r measuring the pn>i)ortions of tht» human 
NoU-kens. In iSi'.S he revisited Kome, and I body, and brought out an edition of Vitru- 
in the following year acc()nii)anied Kobei-t I yjng i>ollio, with a treatise on the proportion^ 
Hay to J^:gyi)t, the land \yith Avhich his name (,f the human figure. He was a useful con- 
tributor to the * Transactions of the Uoval 
Society of Literature' and other leann.tl 
periodicals. His pai)erK on obelisks and I'H 



was to i)e most enduringly linked. He there 

remaine<l eight years, studying and drawing 

tho monuments, in the C(mipanv of Hay, 

Durton, Lane, and Wilkinson. His cheerful, ?,ther Egj-ptian moniiments were esiH?cially 

indomitable s])irit and easy bonhomie made ' - - - * 

him a general favourite, and during t his i)eriod 

h»' acquired that remarkable skill in hierogly- 



valuable. 

[Times, 5 March 1878; Athenaeum, No, 2628 
(March 1878); information from E, W. Iadi, 



phic draught smanshi]) which has been ex- , j^ j^ p^^i^^ ^„'j others.] S. L.-P. 

c^'lU'd by Wilkinson ahme. In 18.'W he joined 
Arumlaleand Catherwood in their journey in , BONVILLE, ANTHONY (^16i>i-167r.». 
Sinai and th(» Holy Land, where they were otherwi.^ecalle'lTERRILL, a Jesuit father, n'U 
the first to visit the M(»sque of Omar, so ' of Humphrey Bonville of Canford, Dors^t- 
calh'd, and made the detailed drawings uixm I shire, by Maria, his wife, was bom at Canfonl 
which Fergu.sson founded his famous theory, in H521. His mother,being strongly at tachtKl 
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to the Roman creeds and ritual, seems to ' foreign articles, for whicli Cardinal Wolsey 
liave early given a bias to her son's religious ; was one of bis principal customers. He acted 



sentiments : and tbougb his father was a pro- 
testant, Anthony was allowed to fall under 
tlie influence of Father Thomas Bennet (alius 
Blackfan), who had been an active missioner 
Ln the Hampshire district since 16JU. He 
^'as soon persuaded by the practised dis- 



also as banker for the government, transmit- 
ting money and letters to ambassadors in 
France, Italy, and elsewhere, and sometimes 
through his correspondents succeeded in olj- 
taining earlier news of foreign events than 
the government did. He was a patron and 



utant, and left England to be educated at , friend of learned men, more especially of 

St. Omer when in his fifteenth year. Thence those who had visite<l and studied in Italy, 

he set out for Rome in 1640, and entered at Thomas Starkey, Thomas Winter, Florence 

the English college on 4 Dec. He was or- Volusenus, and others express their obliga- 

dained priest in March 1647, and in the fol- tionstohim. Sir Thomas More, in one of his 

lowing June was received into the Society of last letters from the Tower, speaks of himself 

Jesus at Rome. He was successively peniten- as having been for nearly forty years * not a 

tiary at Loreto, professor of philosophy at guest, but a continual nursling of the house 

Florence and Parma, and professor oi theo- of Bonvisi,' and styles .'Vntonio the most faith- 

logA' and mathematics at Li^ge, where he ful of his friends. He sympathised with More 

died on 1 1 Oct. 1676. Father John Greaves, from principle, as well as for friendship's sake, 

^vho died professor of Hebrew at Lidge in and was courageous enough to help Friar 

1652, was connected with Bonville on his Peto, who had fled to the Low Countries after 

mother's side. His published works wen.' : preaching a violent sermon against King 

l.^ConclusionesPhilosophicie,' Parma, 12mo, Ilenry VIII. Cardinal Pole sjwjaks of him 

1657. 2. 'Problema Mathematico-philoso- in much the same tenns as More does, as *a 

phicum tripartitum, de termino magnitudinis special benefactor of all catholic and good i)er- 

acvirium in animalibus,' Parma, 12mo,l6<)0. sons, whom I will not leave unnamed, for 

3. ' Fundamentum totius Theologiro Moral is, worthy is he of name, and I doubt not but his 

sen Tractatus de Conseientia probabili . . . name is in the Book of Life. It is Anthony 

auctore R. P. Antonio Terillo, Anglo, Soc. Bonvyse, whom I think you all know, dwell- 

Jesu Sacerd. ... In hoc tractatu . . . er- ing from his youth up among you (i.e. in 

rores Jansenii circa ignorant iam in vincibilem ] London), being now a very old man.' 

refutantur*. .. Liege, 4to, 1668. 4. * Reguhi He resided at London, in Crosby Hall, 

Morum si ve tractatus bipartitusde sutticienti I Bishopsgate Street (Crosbves Place it was 

ad conscientiam rite formandam regula . . . ; then called), which he at first leased from the 

Auctore R. P. Antonio Terillo . . . Opus ])os- priorv of St. Helen's, and after the dissolution 

thumum,* Liege, fol. 1678. of that monastery purchased from the king, to- 




1876) sub voc. Tcrill.] A. J. Guercy, a distinguished fellow of the College 

of Physicians, and formerly medic^il attendant 
BONVISI, ANTONIO (d. 1558), mer- to Qiieen Catherine of Arragon, who had al- 
chant, belonged to an ancient family of Lucca, ready resided there for some time. His well- 
whicli was descended from a councillor of known aversion to the principles of the Re- 
Otho III in the tenth century, and members formation ( * a rank papist ^ Wriothesley calls 
of which had held the post of gonfalon i ere in him) gave him a sense of insecurity in Eng- 
theirnativotown. The coat bonie by them was land, and in the beginning of the reign of 
on afield azure, an estoile of eight points, sur- Edward VI he obtained license to convey 
mounted by an inescutcheon, parti i)er salt ire Crosby Hall to Ric. Heywood, in trust for 
argent and gules ; crest an angel aftronte. himself and others after his death, and about 
His family was settled in England before his the same time he procured a release and quit- 
time, and he perhaps was bom here, as his tance for all sums of money paid to him by 
donisat ion does not appear to be on the pa- officers of the crown since 1544. Having thus 
tent rolls. In 1513 he was already a thriving settled his afliairs, he fled to the continent, 
merchant, and laying the foundation of the His house, with those of Drs. Clement and 
great wealth for which he was famous. In that (4uercy, was seized by the sheriffs of I^ondon 
year he received from the king (Henry VIII) on 7 Feb. 1550, and in the general pardon 
ii remission of customs for five years in repay- which concluded the acts of the parliament 
ment of a loan to the crown. He dealt largely of 7 Edward VI (1553) he was specially ex- 
in wool, and aUo import^ jewels and other . cepted, together with Cardinal Pole, the two 
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doctors above mentioned, Dr. Story, who was 
executed for treason in the reigii of Elizabeth, 
and a few others. Storv, who made his will 



but though ordained deacon in 1676, he did 
not take priest's orders until 1680. In KJWt 
Dr. Hartcliffe was elected to the head-master- 



while in exile, appointed Ronvisi as his exe- i ship of Merchant Taylors' School, and King 
cutor. He died on 7 Dec. 1558, and was James, in pursuance of his settled ]K)licy. 
buried at Louvain, leaving Benedict Bonvisi, | recommended ' in the most effeetual manni*r 
son of his brother Martin, to inherit hisEng- . . . not doubting of ready compliance' (Jfi- 
lish property, which he had recovered during nutesof the Court of the M. T, Q>.), a Mr. L>v 
the reign of Queen Mary. Among the state for the vacant post. The Merchant Tavlois* 
papers at the Public Record Office there are i Company, however, were not disposed to sur- 
several letters signed * Antonio Bonvisi,* but ' render their rights of patronage, and ulti- 
probably only two are by him ; these are dated j mately the king gave way, and Bonwicke 
1533. In the others written in 1536 the signa- : was appointed. Me entered upon his dutie? 
ture does not appear to be by the same writer. ' on 9 J une 1686, and immediatelv obtained a 
[Tettoni e &iladini, Toatro Araldico, vi.; Cal. license from the Bishop of London on sign- 
of StJite Papers of Hen. VIII, vols, i.-vii. ; Ve- ' ing the Articles and taking the oath of 
netiun Calendar, vols. ii. iii. ; State Papers of | allegiance. His mastership promised wpII. 
Hen. Vm, vols. i. vii. viii. ix. ; Sir Thos. More's Among his pupils were several who rose to 
English Works, 1455; Strype's Mem. ii. ii. 67, I distinction, tie most noteworthv being Hueh 
in. ii. 491-3 ; Annals, ii. ii. 453 ; Wriothesley's Boulter, archbishop of Armagh,' and Sir AVil- 

S^^?r?J? /PT"^' .f^""'^' i'- ^\'\ ?*^,t°V^,^"« Ham Dawes, archbishop of 7ork. Unfortu- 
Hen. Vin (bcsules those referred to in the Calen- , nnt^lv xxt\^V, tli** ^v^t^r^^ ^f a ... *i 

dar) ; 34 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, m. 13 ; 35 Hen. Vni. ; p^If^'irlVn^^^^^ 1 ^ ^r '^'""^ 

p. 13 ; 36 Hen. VIII, p. 28 ; 38 Hen. VIII, p. 7 w^t^l A H ^ ^ relations betw^n 
m. 6 ; 1 Edw. VI, p. 7. m. 28. p. 9, m. 3 Inq! ^ftf^ and the company which had control 
p. m. 1 Eliz. pt. 2, No. 1 1 7.] C T. M. f^ ^^^ ^^^P]', ^^ ^« required of him to take 

I the oath of a 1 legiance to the new sovereign, nr 
BONWICKE, AMBROSE, the elder ' show cause for his refusal. Time was giv.»ii 
< 1652-17:^2), schoolmaster and nonjuror, son him for deliberation, and *to provide for hini- 
of the Rev. John Bonwicke, B.D., rector of selfe ' (t5.), and several of his old school and 
East Ilorsley, Surrey, was bom on 29 April : collefje friends tried to overcome his scnipli^". 
1052, and entered the Merchant Taylors' In this they wholly failed, and accordingly his 
School, London, at the age of eleven. The notice of dismissal took effect at Michaelmas, 
head-masteratthattime was John Goad, who 1691. He then opened a private scho<^l at 
had a high reputation for scholarship, but was ! Head ley, Surrey, where William Bowver wa< 
suspected of being too favourably disposed ! among his pupils, and from his evidence' 
towards the Romish communion, which he' (Nichols, ZjV. ^4w<?c(f. i.65-($) we gather tliar 
joined at a later ])erind of life. Bonwicke , Bonwicke inspired both affection and re>|)tH'r 
passed creditably through the school, and on ! in those with whom he had to do. IIi< 
11 June 1669, being then head monitor, was | grateful pupil transcribed many of his letter^, 
elected to St. John's College, Oxford. Of his which were published by John Nich«>l< in 
career at the university we have a somewhat I 1785 under the title of * Miscellaneous Tracts.' 
curious picture drawn by his own hand in and to his care as executor was con.*i^niHl 
letters to his fatlier. The.se are filled with the manuscript life of Ambrose Bonwickt 
com[ 
seem 

lege iu>t:niie». » i-.7>ic'.'9 iju0li<jc, uc »iiicj5 hi xioxx'cxx \jy ±j\jv¥\vi. iiixi <^C7,aiiu UUFeiUliy e(llTe< 

1670, * uudique fatentur vetustatem et subter by Professor J. E. B. Mayor in 1870. lV»n 
togjim gest I unt latere ne suam indicarent wicke died on 20 Oct. 1722, having had twelv< 
raritatem,necdiutiusmultodominumtegent, ' children by his wife Elizabeth, daughter ot 
cum ipsie dudum nudie fuerunt.* A little Philij) Stubbs of St. Peter's, Cornhill, and 
later he complains * non tam librorum inopia sister of his old schoolfellow, Archdeaonn 
laboro, quam indusiorum.' In 1672 his en- Stubbs, whom Steele has eulogrised in th- 
treaties lor help become more urgent : * pecu- j * Spectator.* 

niolam aliquam emendico . . . mittas igitur, , [Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodl. Libr. • Wilson > 
obsecro, vigmti s^iltem, utmam trigmta, ne Hist, of Merchant Tavlors' School- Robinson'^ 
diutius Mm m ullo a}re praeterquam tuo.' Registers of the same ;" Nichols's Literary Auty- 

of Peter Mews, bishop dot^s; Professor Mayor's Life of Bouwicke.Caml-. 



Through the favour 

of Bath and Wells, he was made tutor to 
Lord Stawell. Still retaining his fellowship, 
he proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 1673, 
M.A. in 1675, and to that of B.D. in 1682; 



1870.] c. J. R, 

BONWICKE, AMBROSE, the younger 
(1692-1 714), nonjuror, eldest son of Ambrose 
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Bonwicke the elder [q. v.], was bom 30 Sept. ' Fn)m April 1683 to 1705 he held the lucrn- 
\^'2 (JRegister of Merchant Taylors' School), tive appointment of steward of the courts 
and entered the school, of which his father | at Westminster, an office which no doubt 
had been head-master, in 1703 (i&.). He spent paved the way to his election as one of the 
more than seven years there, and, having members of parliament for Westminster 
reached the head form, was eligible for elec- (1685-87). On two 8iibse(|iient occasions 
tion to St. John 8 College, Oxford. Ihit his (October 1691 and July 1698) he threatened 
refusal at school to read the prayer for the to contest that city again in the 'pure torv- 
queen and the house of Hanover deprived interest,* but in neither instance was he re- 
him of this advantage, and compelled him to turned (Letters of Rachel, Lady liussell, ii. 
seek admission at the sister umversitv. En- 92. and Jatnes Vernon^s Correspondence , ii. 
tering St. John's College, Cambridge, in 126). He was appointed a serjeant-at-law 
August 1710, his exemplw^' conduct and ac- in 1692. On iW April 1705, in a fit of mad- 
quirements quickly procured him a scholar- ness, he ' shot himself through the body with 
snip, the enjoyment of which was somewhat a pistoU * in his London house. His two sons 
marred by the scruples of an over-sensitive were also of Gray's Inn. Kichard, the elder, 
conscience. The statutes, to his mind, not *aver\' engenious gentleman,' having sold the 
only enjoined personal obedience, but implied family estates, * set tire to his chambers in 
some control over others. *■ Am I,' he asks ' Lincoln's Inn [should be Gray's Inn], burnt 
his father, * by the words " faciam ab aliis all his papers, bonds, &c., and then stabbed 
observari," which are part of the oath, obliged himself with his sword, but not effectually ; 
to tell lads continually their duty as far as he then threw himself out of the window, 
I know it, and also to inform against trans- and died on the spot.' This occurred in 
gressors?' Happily his mind was set at ease , 1720. 

on this iH}int,and he was able to continue in [Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, i. 287 ; Cum- 
coUege, devoting himself to study and to re- mings's Ciiry and Gunwalloe, 80-9 ; Luttrell's 
hgious exercises with an ardour which could Hist. Relation, i. 2od, v. 545; Woolrycii's Ser- 
not but bum itself out. His health gave way , jeants, ii. 464-5.] W. P. C. 

beneath the severity of his self-discipline and 
thedoseness of his application, and on 5 Mav BONYTHON, KICHARD (^1580-1 650:"). 

"1 "t A 1 '^1 I'll i»l a' T-*!*' 1 4 * j-^l A.\ t 



1714, alone, with his books of devotion beside 
him, he died in 1 
at the suggestio 



an earlv American settler, was the second 



him, he died in his college studv. llis father, ' son of John IJonython of Bonython, and 
:ion of William bowyer, drew was baptised at St. Columb Major on 3 April 



up an account of his son's life, but desired 1580. His title of * captain,' and a passage 

that its authorship should be concealed, in the * Winthrop Papers ' (Massachusetts 

Bowyer, however, who undertook to edit the Historical Society, 4th ser. vii.>, seem to 

book, disclosed the secret, and in 1721) pub- ; prove that he served in the French wars with 

lished the memoir under the title, * A Pattern i Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who like himself was 

for Young Students in the University, set a west-country man. In 1630 he received 

fortli in the Life of Mr. Ambrose Bonwicke, a grant of a large tract of land on the east 

sometime Scholar of St. John's College in side of the Saco river, in Maine, or, as it was 

Cambridge.' It is interesting, not merely as then called. New Somersetshire, and settled 

a picture of college life a century- and a half on his proi)erty in 1 631 He was a com- 

ago, but as showing the nature and develop- missioner under Gorges for the government 

ment of the scrupulous conscience which of Maine in 1636: and when Gorges ob- 

made both father and son nonjurors. tained a royal charter of the province Bo- 




by 

.Aoeccl 

School;' Robinsons R^. of Banie.] C. j7k. constant praise, and it is added that he even 

entered a complaint against his owm son, the 

BONYTHON, CHARLES («?. 1705), turbulent John Bonython, who was outlawed 
lawyer, was the son and heir of John Bony- for contempt of court, and bore an evil repu- 
thon of Bonython, Cornwall, who married tation throughout his life. Bonython died 
Ann, daughter of Hugh Trevanion of Trele- ! about 1650, leaving this son and two daugh- 
— n. He was admitted as a student at Gray's ! ters. Tlie name is now extinct in America; 




Inn on 26 Oct. 1671, and was called to the j but the descendants of his daughters an» 
har on 12 June 1678. In some of the popish : numerous, the poet Longfellow tracing his 



plot cases he appeared for the crown, notably 
in that against Lord Oastlemaine (Willis 
Bund'b Cases from the State Trials, ii. 1073). 



ancestry back to Bonython's third daughter. 
The reckless John Bonython is introduced 
by Whittieras a character in * Mogg Megone.' 
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[Bibl.Cornub. in. 1083 ;Fol8om'sSaco, passim; BOOKER, LUKE, LL.D. (1762-1835), 
Willis's Portland, 28, 67-78, 159 ; Proceedings divine and poet, was bom at Nottinirham on 
of Maine Hist. Soc. 2.5 May 1883 ; Western An- 20 Oct. 1762. His father, a schoolmaster had 
tiqnary, i. 200-16.] W. P. C. fou^ wive.s and thirteen children; to four 

BOOKER, JO I IN (1608-1 667), astrologer, sons he gave the names of the evangelists 
was bom at Manchester 23 March 1602-4, as Probably Booker was educated at home ; 
appeurs by his nativity among the Ashmolean W. T. (see below) says ' he never wa8 at ml- 
M§S. He was originally apprenticed to a lege.* Hewas ordained in 1785, without a title, 
haberdasher in London,and was subsequently and became lecturer at the collegiate chureh, 
a writing-master at Hadley and clerk to two Wolverhami»ton, and soon afterwards incum- 
city magistrates. He must, however, have bent of St. EdmundV clia])el of ease, Dudley, 
soon commenced the professional practice of i In 1806 he was ])resented by his brother-in- 
astrology, to which he tiad been addict-ed* from law, Richard Blakemore, to the rectorv of 
the t ime he had any understanding,' as the first Tedstone-de-la-Mere, Herefordshire. In 1 812, 
number of his almanack, the 'Telescopium on the death of the Kev. Dr. Cartwright. he 
Uranium,' was published in 1031. He almost became, in addition, vicar of Dudlev. on the 
immediately obtained great reputation from presentation of the third viscount. He wis 
a prediction of the deaths of Gustavus Adol- in great request as a preacher of charity 
phus and the elector palatine, founded upon sermons, of which he is said to have delivered 
a solar eclipse, and was soon afterwards ap- 173, and to have collected in this wav nearir 
pointed licenser of mathematical, by which 9,000/. He was not equally successful, though 
18 probably to be understood astrological, little less industrious, as a poet. Better re- 
books. In 1640 Lilly thought him * the membered than nnv production of his own 
greatest and most compleat astrologer in the muse is a clever satirical poem, professinir to 
world,* but revised his opinion when Booker, be by W. T. of Wantiige. printed in * The 
in his capacity of licenser, * made many im- , Procession and the Bells : or the Rival Poet.«<* 
])ertiuent obliterations * in his * Merlinus An- (London, 1817, 12mo: reprinted, Dudley, 
glicus Junior,* and * at last licensed it accord- 1 833, 12mo), in which his person and manner, 
ing to liiso\vn fancy.* After the publication *ju8t like a moving st»vple.' are delineated 
ofLilly's*Introduction,*uevertheless, Booker I with irreverent freedom in Hudibrastic 
* amended beyond measure,* and Lilly allows I measure. The origin of this satire was the 
that he always had ' a curious fancy in judg- demolition of thf old historic church of St. 
ing of thefts.* About th(» time of his diffe- Thomas, Dudley, in opjmsition to the wisht* 
rences with Lilly lie had a violent contn)- : of many parishioners. On the laving of th«» 
versy with Sir George Wharton, which i foimdation-stone of the new edific»*. 2r> Oct. 
occasioned several pamphlets, now of no 1816, a motley public pn^ession exciteil much 
value. His * Bloody Irish Almanack,* how- ridicule. Booker died on 1 Oct. 183o. at 
ever, contaias some im])oi-tant particulars re- Bower ^Vshtoii, near Bristol. He was four 
specting the Irish rebellion, and he is the times married. He had lost his eldest son, 
author of • Tnictatus Paschalis, or a Discourse a youth of thirteen, in 1810. Perhaps Booker's 
concerning the Holy Feast of Easter ' ( 1 664 ). best title toliterary not e is his — 1 . < Description 
Upon the Restoration we find him ]>etition- ; and Historical Account of Dudley Castle.* 
ing for leave to continue the publication of Dudley and London. 1825. f^yo (a eood piece 
his almanack, which seems to imply that he I of work, supcrsM^jl a^ to th** historical part 
had lost his post as licenser. He died on bvTwamley's* History.' 1867"). His publica- 
8 April 1667, after three years' indisposition tions were very numerous. Tlie earliest seem? 
from dysentery, leaving, says Lilly, the cha- to have been— 2. • Pot^ms.on subjects Sanwl 
racterof 'a very honest man, who abhorred i Moral, and Enit-rtaining.' Wolverhampton, 
any deceit in the art he practised.* This fa- 178o, 2 vols. 8vo: 2nd edition, 17K8. .S vok 
voiirablc judgment is confirmed by the in- | 18mo. This was followed bv — 3. 'Tli^Hijrb- 
ternal evidence of his extensive correspon- landers, a Poem,' Stourhridife ri787?]. 4to. 
dence preserved in the Ashmolean collf^ct ion. ; 4. 'Miscellaneous Poems.* Stourbridge.'irf^^, 
Ashmole l)ought his books and papers for 8vo. 5. 'Malveni. a Descriptive and HL«- 
1-40/., and Iwstowed a gravestone and epita])h ; torical Poem,' Dudley. 1798, 4to. 6. ■'The 
upon him, but where lie does not say. The Hop-Garden. a didactic Poem,' Newport 
' Dutch Fortune Teller' and *The History of | ri790?],8vo. 7. < Poems, inscribed toVisr<>iint 
Dreams,' published under Booker's name after , Dudlf^y, having ref«Tence to his seat at Bim- 
his death, are probably spurious. lev,* 1802. 4to. 8. ' Calista. or a Picture of 

[Lilly's History of his Life and Times ; Life \ Modern Life, a Poem,* 1803, 4to. 9. *Tobia.N 
of Klias Ashmole; Black's Caitalogne of the Ash- ; a Poem.* 3 parts. 1 80."i. 8vo. 10. * Enthanafia, 
molean MSS.] R. G. | or the State of Man after Death,' 1822, 12mo. 
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1 1. ' Tributes to the Dead, more than 200 himself employed in teachinsr, first at a school 
Epit-aphs, many of them orif^nal/ 1830, 12mo. in Lincoln and then at one in the neighbour- 

12. ' The Springs of Plynlimmon, a Poem/ ing village of Waddington. He was only in 
Wolverhampton, 1834, l2mo. The * Gentle- his twentieth year when he opened a school 
man's Magazine ' mentions, without date : on his own account. During these earlier 
18. ' The Mitre Oak,* and 14. ' Mandane, a years every moment of spare time was de- 
Drama.* He published numerous single ser- voted to his private study, and he thus 
mens and addresses. He wrot« a ' Moral Re- acquired an extensive knowledge not only 
view ofthe Conduct and Case of Mary Ashford, of Greek and Latin, but also of the modem 
violatedand murdered by Abraham Thornton,* , languages, such as French, German, and 
Dudley, 1818, 8vo. (This poor girl was mur- 1 Italian. His devotion to mathematics was 
dered,*at the age of twenty, on 27 May 1817 ; of somewhat later growth than is usual in 
Booker wrote her epitaph, partly in verse cases of such remarkable subsequent emi- 
signed L. B., in Sutton churehyard.) He is nence. 

sometimes quoted as the author of another In the year 1849 he was appointed to the 
piece suggested by the occurrence, * The 1 mathematical chair in the newly formed 
Mysterious Murder, or What*s o clock : a ' Queen*s College at Cork, where the rest of 
Melodrama in 3 acts ; by G. L.,' Birming- his life was spent in the active prosecution 
ham [1817 P], 12mo. This was by (>eorsre ! of his professorial duties. He afterwards 
Ludlam, prompter at the Theatre Royal, Bir- i held the office of public examiner for degrees 
mingham. Booker's pamphlet was much dis- 1 in the Queen's I^niversity, with great suo- 
cussed, inasmuch as he assumed the guilt of cess. The principal recognitions of his emi- 
the acquitted man. He also wrote : ' Sug- nence by other public bodies during the next 
gestions for a candid Revisal of the Book of | few years were the bestowal of a Royal So- 
(i^ommon Prayer,' ' A Plain Form of Chris- j ciety medal in 1844, of the Keith medal by 
tianWorshipfor use of Workhouses and In-, the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1857, 
firmaries,' 'Select Psalms and Hymns for and the degrees of LL.D. and D.C.L. by 
use of Churehes,' and * Illustrations of the the universities of Dublin and Oxford re- 
Liturgy.' spectively. In 1855 he married Miss Everest, 

rAnnual Reiriat^r 1835 t> 237' Qe t AT ir daughter of the Rev. T. R. Everest, a niece 
1886. pt. i. p!93 ; Bare-/i; Notes 'sndQnirilS; of the distinguished India.n sun;eyor,Colonel 
2nd ST. xi. 431 ; Clark's Curiosities of Dudlev Everest, with whom he Lved in perfect do- 
ar.d the Black Countrv, 1881 ; authorities cited ™estic happiness, and by whom he had a 
above ; advertisemeuts in various periodicals.] family of five daughters. 

A. G. His constitution,which had never been very 

I strong, was probably somewhat weakened bv 

BOOLDE, WILLIAM (./7. 1455), tono- \ his strenuous studies. His death was rather 
grapher and historian, is said by Tanner (on ' sudden, the result of a feverish cold and 
the authority of a manuscript at Corpus congestion of the lungs following on expo- 
Christi College, Cambridfire) to have entered i sure to the rain when going to the college, 
the monastery of Clirist Church, Canterburv% ! He died on ft Dec. 1864. Bv the unanunous 
on Lady Day, 1443, and to have been elected testimony of those who knew him he was a 
'notarius' of the same monastery in 1455. man of much sweetness and reverence of 
The works ascribed to him by Tanner are tempter, of wide culture and sympathv, and 
* Catalogus monasteriorum et castellorum in of remarkable modesty, 
singulis Anjrliw comitatibus, uti etiara in His principal productions were in the pro- 
Scotia/ and ' Chronicon breve Regura Angliae vince of pure mathematics. Besides two 
ab Arturo ad Henricum VI.' text-books, of very high merit and including 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 1 1 2.] H. B. much original research, on * Differential Equa- 

tions ' and on ' Finite Differences,' he pub- 

BOOLE, GEORGE (1815-1864), mathe- lished a number of papers in various mathe- 
matician and logician, was bom on 2 Nov. matical and other journals. Of these the 
1815. His father was a small tradesman in most remarkable are his ' Researches on the 
Lincoln, and besides his own direct help — Theory of Analytical Transformations,' con- 
which must have been of some value, for he tributed to the ' Cambridge Mathematical 
was an ingenious man with a decided turn Journal' in 1841, the 'General Method in 
for mechanics and elementary mathematics Analysis '(1844), 'The Comparison of Tran- 
— was only able to give his son such instruc- scendents' (1857); also several papers on 
tion as a national school in Lincoln, and 'Differential Equations' (1862, 1864), these 



subsequently a small commercial school, af- 



forded. From the age of sixteen Boole was actions of the Royal Society.' He also con- 
VOL. ▼• 



being published in the ' Philosophical Trans- 
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tributed several papers on * l^obability ' to the 
' Philosophical Magazine ' and to the * Philo- 
sophical Transactions/ 

It is, however, to his * Laws of Thought * 
(1854), the leading principles of which nad 
been published in the form of a pamphlet in 



I^ter speculators have made a few modi- 
fications, some of these being of real im- 
portance, in Boole's main theorems; but 
their principal work has been to introduce t 
number of practical simplifications into his 
methods, for his actual procedure wis too 



1847, under the title of *The Mathematical | cumbrous to be employed in any but compa- 
Analysis of lx>gic,' that his most durable 1 ratively simple examples. Amongst these 
fame will attach. It is a work of astonish- I writers may be mentioned : in Engkni 
ing originality and power, and one which > Jevons, who was certainly the first to popu- 
has only recently come to be properly appre- larise the new conceptions of svmbolic loeic, 
ciated and to exercise its fiUl influence on and W. Maccoll ; in America, "C. H. Piere«, 



the course of logical speculation. Here Boole 
built almost entirely on his own foundations. 



K. H. Mitchell, and Miss Ladd ; and in Ger- 
many, H. Grassmann and Professor Schroder. 



for no previousattempt« in this direction 1 fp,^^^ infonnation from Mrs. Bool 

seem to have been known to him, nor in- ' ^y,\^ ^^^ j^ j^ p^ ^^ j^^^ g^j , 

deed were there any m existence, with the ! J V 
exception of some remarkable but forgotten | 

speculations of Lambert, and a few pregnant I BOONE, JAMES SHERGOU) (ITOft- 
hints by I^ibnitz and others. Boole's work 1859), mis^llaneous writer, was bom on 
is not so much an attempt (as used to be 30 June 1799. In 1812 he wa8 sent to Char- 
commonly said) to * reduce logic to mathe- t^^rhouse, where he distinguished himist-H 
matics,* as the employment of symbolic Ian- winning composition prizes in 1814 and 1816 
guage and notation in a wide generalisation {see Charterhouse^ 18l($). In 18lChebe<*tiiie 
of purely logical processes. His fundamental a student of Christ Church, Oxford. In 1817 
process is really that of continued dichotomy, he obtained a Craven scholarship, won the 
or subdivision, in respect of all the class chancellor's prize for Latin verse on *The 
terms which enter into the system of propo- Foundation of the Persian Empire,' and the 
sitions in question. This process in itself is Newdigate for English verse {^The Chri*t 
essentially the same as that which Jevons Church Newdigate Prize PoemSj 1810-1*1 
has so largely employed in his various loffi- (18:^;5), pp. 23-20). AVhilst an undergraduate 
cal treatises, but in Boole's system it is exhi- he wTote * The Oxford Spy in Verse/ the 
bited in a highly abstract and mathematical first four * dialogues ' of which apjieared in 
fonn, and called Development. This process 1818, the fifth and last in 1819. Tliis anonT- 
in its a priori form furnishes us witli a com- inous satire ou Oxford University liteereatid 
plote st»t of possibilities, which, however, the a great sensation at the time of its publica- 
conditions involved in the statement of the tion. In 1820 he received the chancellor's 
assigned propositions necessary reduce to a prize for the Lat in essay, and contenting him- 
more limited number of actualities : Boole's self with an ordinary degree took his B.A. 
system being essontially one for displaying 24 May 1820. Soon alYer he left Oxford he 
the solution of the problem in the form of a was oftered a seat in the House of Commons 
complete enumeration of these actualities, by an owner of a jwcket borough who 'w'a.^ 
As subsidiary to this, he has given a definite struck with h is gre^it abilities. Boone declined 
solution of the problem of logical elimina- thisofter, andoccupiedhistimeinlecturingin 
tion, viz. the statement of the relation of London on the union and mutual rtflation nf 
anyone term to such a selection of the re- art and science. In June 1822 the first number 
maining terms as we may happen to seek, of * The Council of Ten was published, Ofthi> 
By these devices problems of a degree of monthly i^riodical he was the editor and al- 
complexity such as no previous logician had most X\w. sole contributor. Its life, however, 
ever thoilglit of approaching admit of solu- was a short one, and it expired with it* 
tion. Theoretically indeed he has given a twelt'tli numl)er. Boone took his degree of 
complete answer to the most general logical M.A. 4 March 1823, and about this time puh- 
demand : — (livenany number of propositions, lished * Men and Things in 1823 : a Poem in 
involving any number of terms, find a full three Kpij^tles with Notes,' in which he showed 
logical detiniti<m of any function of any of his grout adminition for Canning. For some 
these terms, in resinu't of any selection of years he was a master at the CharterhoiL'«e ; 
the remaining tt^rnis. Tliese remarks apply but having taken orders he accepted in June 
to the first part of the 'Laws of Thouglit;' 1832 the ap|)ointment of incumbent of St. 
the second part deals with the application of John's Church, Paddington. Here he re- 
these logical principles to the theory of pro- maiued until his death on 20 March 1855^ 
bability. , A brass was erected to his memorv in the 
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clmticel of 8t. John*8. He was a .successful ^ the Hinton Charterhouse in Somerset, * 1 
l)reacher. In 1859 he was appointed * seltHit | am nott able to byd the rugorosite oft' your 
pn.'acher ' at Oxford, but w^as prevented by | relygyon ; ' and he accordingly gets a dis- 
hirt illness from ever fulfilling the duties of i pensation from this religious or monldsh vow 
that office. At one time he was editor of the \ from Prior Batmanson [q. v.], and goes over 
' British Critic and Theological Review.' He sea to school to studv medicine. There he 
was twice married. There were no children * travelled for to have the not ycyon and practos 
by either marriage. of Physj'cke in diners regyons and countres, 

He was the author of the following works : and returned into Englande ' in 1 530. He 




tional Economy of England.* Part i. on the Mageste/ Henry V IH. Then, desiring 'to 

External Economy of Education; or the haue a trewe cognyscyon of the practis of 

Means of providing Instruction for the Phvsvcke,* he passed * oner the seas agavne, 

- - - - -- - - -^i^^ - - • 




Argument in a Letter addresMKl to llaikes Orleans, Poictiers, Toulouse, and Montpelier 
Ourrie, Esq., M.P.,' 1848, 8vo. (J. * Sermons i in France, and Wittenberg in Gonnanv, and 
on Various Subjects and Occasions, with a he quotes the practice of surgeons in kome. 
Brief Appendix on the Modern Philosophy and Compostella in Navarre, wliither he went 
of Unbelief,* 1853, Hvo. 7. *Two Sermons on pilgrimage with nine English and Scotch- 
on the Prospect of a General AVar,' 1854, 8vo. men. Uy 20 May 15.*U Jk)orde was back at 
8. * The Position and Functions of Bishr)p.s the London Charterhous«», and took the oath 
in our Colonies; a Sermon,' &c., 185(J, 8vo. , of conformity {RYMEB,xi v. 491-2). He was 
!>. * Sermons chiefly on the Theory of B«*lief,* ; then * keppt in thrawldom* there, and freed 
1 800, 8vo. by Cromwell, whom he visited in Hampshire. 

[Mozleys Reminiscences (1882), ii. 200-1; t'romwell appears to have sent him abroad 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. iii. 510, iv. 35, 98, I (on his third tour) to report on the state of 
138, 153, 299 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. ! feeling aliout Henry VIII ; and to Cromwell 

he writes from Bordeaux on 20 June 1535 : 

BOORDE or BORDE, ANDREW | 'Sens my departyng from yow, I have per- 




therefore then been thirty years old. He was your loner knowth.' The pope, emperor, and 
brought up at Oxford, and was received under all other christian kings (save the French) 

age — and consequently against their rules — were, with their people, set against Henr\-. 

into the strictest order of monks, the (.'ar- Boorde then fell ill ; but he sent to Cromwell, 

thusians, evidently at the Ix)ndon Charter- doubtless from Spain, and with directions for 

house. Andrew Boorde is therefore not to their culture, * the seedes off reuberbe, the 
be identified with his namesake (the son of i whiche come owtt off Barbary.* In thes 

John Borde), the bondman or villein re- partes vtt ys had for a grett tresure.' This 

gardant — attached to the soil, and sellable was nearly two hundred years before the plant 

with it — of the manor of Ditchling, Sussex, was cultivated in England (1742). On his 

whom I^rd Abergavenny manumitted on recovery, lioorde returned to England, and 

27 June 1510 (Madox, Form. Ang, 1702, went to Scotland, whence he wrote to Crom- 
p. 420), for, if not a free man by birth, his . well on 1 April 1536: *I am now in Skot- 

monkhood had made him one. About 1517 land, in a lytle vnyuersyte or study named 

he was falsely accused of being * conversant Glasco, whe'r I study and practyce physyk . . . 

withwomen;'andinorabout 1521 was'dys- for the sustentacyon off my^lyuyng.** He 

pensyd with the relygyon by the byshopp of disliked the Scotch : * trust yow no Skott, 



Komes bailee, to be suffrygan off Chycester : 
the whych I neuer dyd execute the auctore' 
or authority. About 1628, after some twenty 
years of vegetarianism and fasting with the 
Carthusiansy Boorde writes to the prior of 



for they wyll yowse flatteryng wordes ; and 
all ys falshode. * Also, it is natureUy geuen, 
or els it is of a deuellyshe dysposicion of a 
Scottysh man, not to loue nor fauour an 
Englishe man.' After a year's stay in Scot«- 
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land, Boorde came back to London, attending 
a patient in Yorkshire on his road, and saw 
Cromwell. In London two horses were stolen 



'Breuyary' (a medical treatise), its com- 
panion ' Astronamye ' (' I dyd wrett and mike 
this boke in iili dayes, and wretten with ooe 



from him ; and in 1537 — 13 Aufjf. from Cam- ^ old pen with out mendyng'), and his 'Intro- 
bridge — ^he appealed to Cromwell to get them duction of Knowledge,' bi^ides a second 
back from their buyers, and also recover 63/. edition of his ' Dyetary.* Soon after thi». 
owed to him by Londoners, who called him ' within this eight yere,' says the Bishop of 
*appostatay and all-to-no wght ' (good-fop- Winche8ter,Dr.JohnPoynet,inl5i56, Boorde 
nothing), and otherwise slandered him. Late was proved before the Justices to have kept 
in 1537, or after the dissolution of the reli- three loose women ' in his chamber at Win- 
gious houses in 1538, Boorde must have cheater,* 'and the harlots openly in the stretes 
started for his longest tour abroad, and gone and great churche of Winenester [were] pun- 
through Calais, Gravelines, Antwerp, Co- ished.' Whether for this, or some other and 
logne, Coblentz, Worms, Venice, thence by later offence, Boorde was put into the Fleet 
ship to Rhodes and Joppa, and on to Jeru- prison in London, and tnere, on 9 April 
salem to see the Holy Sepulchre. He pro- 1549, made his will, leaving two houses in 
bably came back through Naples and Rome, Lynn (which Recorder Conysby had given 
crossed the Alps, and settled down for a time him), tenements in Pevensey, Sussex (which 
at his favourite university, Montpelier, ' the he got on the death of his brother), and houses 
most nobilis vniuersite of the world for phi- and chattels in and about Winchester. He 
sicions and surgions,' * the hed vniuersite in died soon after, probably near sixty years old. 
al Europe for the practes of physycke.' and his will was proved on 25 April 1549. 
There, by 1542, he had written his 'Fyrst Besides the books above named, BooideV 
Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge ' ' Itinerary of England,' or ' Peregrination of 
(publ. 1547 ?) — the first printed ' Handbook Doctor Boorde,' was printed by Heame in 
of Europe'— his 'Dvetary'(publ. 1542?), his 1735 (Ab. Pet de Hen, III et Bic. //, ii. 
'Breuvary of Health' (publ. 1547), and his 764-«04) ; his 'Itinerary of Europe' {Intn- 
lost ' Boke of Berdes ' (beards). In his ducfton, p. 145), and his ' Boke of Sermoiu* 
'Dyetary' he embodied a little anonymous {ExtrauaganteSy fol. vi.) are not known to 
treatise (' The boke for to Leme a man to be exist ; two bits of ' Almanacs ' or ' Prognosti- 
wyse, in buylding of his howse for the helth cations' in the British Museum for 1W7 
of body to holde quyetnes for the helth of and 1540 (?) may or may not be his. Tbe 
his soule and body. The boke for a good books &c. assigned to him without any evi- 
husbande to leme ; ' Robert Wyer [London, dence are: ' The Merie Tales of the Mad Men 
1540?]), which he had either written previ- of Gbtam,' 'Scogins Jests' ('an idle thinp 
ously himself, or which he then stole. His unjustly fathered upon Dr. Boorde,' savs 
'Boke of Berdes* (condemning them) we Anthony ^Wood),' The Mylner of Abynton,* 
know only from the imperfect copy of an and a jocose poem on friars, 'Xos Vaprabun- 
answer to it by one Barnes — ' Barnes in the duli,' He is also absurdly su])posed to harp 
defence of the Berde * or ' The treatise answer- been the original Merryandrew. The ' Promp- 
yng the boke of Berdes,* London, 1543?, in , tuarium Physices' and 'De iudicijs uriia- 
which he accuses Boorde of getting drunk at rium,' which Bale assigns to Boorde, maybe 
a Dutchmans house, and vomiting over his his * Breuyary,' and its second part, 'The Ex- 
long beard, which stank so next morning that trauagantes.* Besides the first Handbook of 
he had to shave it off. Europe, we owe to Boorde the first printed 
Boorde was no doubt in England when his specimen of the Gypsy language, given in hi^ 
'Dvetary' was published in 1542, though its , description of Egypt in his 'Introduction.* 
dedication to the Duke of Norfolk is dated i His anticipation of Shakspere in the close 
from Montpelier, 5 May, for Barnes says that of the passage following is well known: 
on Boorde's return, evidently to London, , 'Englishmen be bold, strong, and mighty: 
where many patients resorted to him, he the women be ful of bewty, and they be 
'had set forth iij bokes tobeprvnted in Fleet decked gaily. They fare sumptiously; God 
Strete.' He probably settled at Winchester, is serued in their churches aeuoutly; but 
and in 1545 published a 'Pronosticacion,' as treson and deceyt among them is vsedcraftyly. 
he most likely did in earlier and later years, the more pitie ; for yf they were truewythin 
In 1547 he may have been for a time in themselfs, thei nede not to fere although al 
London — a ' Doctor Borde' was then the , nacions were set against them ' (Jnfrorf. ch. i. 
last tenant of the house appropriated to the p. 119). For his treatment of another of 
master of the hospital of St. Giles's-in-the- Shakspere's topics. Englishmen's fantasti- 
Fields — to see to the publication of his books, ' cality in dress, Boorde made himself famous 
which had been five years in the press : the j by his woodcut of an Englishman standhif 
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naked, with a pair of shears in one hand and see him, and a lifelong friendship was the 

a piece of cloth over the other arm, above result. The preface to the first edition and 

the lines — also to the second edition, 1771, was by 

1 am an English man, and naked I stand here, ^'^nn. Of this work there have been nine 

Mnsyngin my mynd what rayment I shal were ; Enghsh, one Edinburgh, and three Ameri- 

Fop now I wyll were this, and now I wjl were can editions, boon alter its appearance the 

that; Particular baptist church of Little Prescot 

Now 1 wyl were I cannot t«l what. Street, Goodman's Fields, invited Booth to 

In spite of Boorde's sad sUp at the end of ^ ^heir pastor. He accepted the c^H, and 

his fife, no one can read his racy writings ^^« ordained on 16 Feb. I7b9. In 1/70 he 
without admiring 
frank, bright, 

who penn^ them. xj--xxi ^ -i.* ... 

^ rected against the extremes of Anmnianism 

[Dr. F. J. Furnivall's edition of Boordes In- andAntmomianism. Other editions followed 
tioduction and Dyetary for the Early hnghnh j^ ^773 ^^j I794 rjr^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
Text bociety (extra series), 1870.] h.J,h. , translated and printed abroad. He nubUshed 

BOOT, ARNOLD. [See Boatb.I ' » new edition of Dr. Abbadie's work on * The 

^ Deity of Jesus Christ,' 1777. In 1778 he 

BOOTH, ABRAHAM (1734-1806), dis- published * An Apology for the Baptists,^ &c., 
aenting minister and author, was bom at a work written to oppose the principle of 
Blackwell, near Alfreton, Derbyshire, on mixed communion. In 1784 he published 
20 May 1734. While an in&nt he was re- * Psedobaptism Examined,' an answer to the 
moved to Annesley Woodhouse, Notting- posthumous work of the celebrated Matthew 
hamshire, where his father had taken a small , Henry. This book grew to two thick volumes, 
farm under the Duke of Portland, and as . 2nd edition, 1787 ; and was followed by * A 
the eldest of a large family he assisted them ' Defence of Piedobaptism Examined,' &c., 
until his sixteenth year, up to which time , 1792. In 1796 he published *Glad Tidings 
he was never more than six months at school; ; to Perishing Sinners,' of which four other 
but on then leaving farm labour for the ! editions appeared successively, and in 1805 
stocking-frame he was able to support him- * Pastoral Cautions.' 

aelf and get some further elementary educa- | (Jther works were : * Essay on the Eing- 
tion. On reaching his twenty-fourth year \ dom of Christ,' 1788 (of this two later Eng- 
he married Elizabeth Bowmar, a farmer's lish editions and one Boston (U.S.) have 
daughter, and soon afterwards opened a appeared ; it was also translated into Welsh, 
school at Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottingham- and published at Aberystwith, 1810). * Com- 
shire. I merce in the Human Species,' published by 

Earl^ in life the preaching of some baptists the Abolition Society, 1792. *The Amen 
drew mm over to a sense of religion, and in to Social Prayer,' 1801, 2nd edition, 1813. 
1755 he was baptised by immersion, and com- * Divine Justice essential to the Divine Cha- 
menced to preach in the midland counties, racter,' 1803. * Elegy on Mr. James Hervey ; ' 
In 1760, when the baptists were first col- and numerous funeral sermons and addresses 
lected into churches. Booth became superin- published separately. Booth also edited 
tendent of the Kirby-Woodhouse congrega- j several editions of Wilson's * Manual on 
tion, but declined to be their pastor. Up to Baptism/ and several articles of his are to 
this time he had been a strenuous advocate be found in the * Baptist Magazine,' 1809, 
of the Arminian doctrines, and, when twenty 1810. Shortly before his death, when pre- 
years old, had written a poem on * Absolute eluded from preaching, he wrote two essays. 
Predestination,' but he now changed his and two days before his death one on * The 
views for the Calvinistic doctrines held by Origin of Moral Evil,' which were after- 
the Particular baptists, and seceded accora- | wards published as * Posthumous Essays,' 
ingly. Soon after he began to preach on 1 1808. 

Sundays as one of the latter sect at Sutton- He died on 27 Jan. 1806, in the seventy- 
in-Ashfield, Chesterfield, and other midland second year of his age, having been a minister 
towns and villages, keeping school through fifty years. A neat marble tablet was erected 
the weekdays as his only source of income, to iiis memory in the Prescot Street chapel, 
At this period he composed his work ' The of which he had been past or thirty-five years. 
Beiffu otGrace,' 1768. Henry Venn, author He was a man of strong muscular frame, and 
of the * Complete Duty of Man,' in conse- of sound constitution. His private life was 
quence of reading Booth's work in manu- \ distinguished by unsullied purity and kindli- 
flcript| journeyed into Nottinghamshire to ness. A lady member of his church once 
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left him a handsome legacy, but on finding supposed, to encourage a vouth of family to 

there were poor relations of hers exist- I take a step distasteful to his friendf*. Booth 

ing, he quietly went to the Bank of England i aceordinglv proceeded in June 1698 to Dublin 

and transferred the whole amount to thetn. and offered his services to Aslibury, theI«SMe 

His wife died four years before him, and he of Smock Alley Theatre. An untrustworthy 

left several children. account of Ikioth, which has been accepted 

This author's works, being considered by by Oalt in his ' Lives of Actors/ represent* 
the baptists as a complete and unanswerable him as havipg run aTvay from Trinity Col- 
vindication of their doctrines, were collected lege, Cambridp, joined a travelling com]ttny, 
and published in three volumes, London, and been the hero of some comic adventuivf. 
lJ^l:3,8v(), as *The Works of Abraham Booth,' Ashbury gave the fugitive an engagexnent, 
iVc. but without comprising his writings on or at least allowed him to appear. Thi?* ht 
pjedobaptism. In 1829 Ids * Piedobaptism did in the character of Oroonoko, with ^uffi- 
Examined,* &c., was republished in four cient success to obtain from the manage t 
vohunes, 8vo, bv the committee of the Par- j much-nt»eded douceur of five guineas. Ke- 
ticular Baptist Fund. Booth's portrait, en- ' cords concerning the Irish stage are mow 
graved by Mackenzie, appears m AVilliam ! imtrustworthj^ even than tho^e of the Enif- 
Jones's * JEssav on Booth,' Liverpool, 1808, lish. To this it must be attributed tbt 
and one engraved by Ridley and Hall is in Hitchcock's * Historical View of the Irish 
the * Baptist Ann. Ileg.' 1800. Sta^ ' mentions Booth, who, however, nuy 

[Booth's Works; Jones's l-^say. 1800: Dr. possiblv, though for many reasons it 18^ 

RipiK)n-s Short. Memoir (which is full of eirors) ; probable,have Been another actor of tbenime, 

allusions in the Works of R. KUiott, Wni. Miller, f« plavmg about 1695— when he could onlr 

Dr. WiUiams of Oswestry. Dr. Gibbons. Rylunds, nave been fourteen years of age— Colonel 

and Bickereteth; Rapt. Mag. 1809-10; Rrit. Bruce m * The Comical llevence, or Love in 

Mus. Catalogue.] J. W.-(>. a Tub,* Freeman in * She would if she cnuli" 

and Medlev in * The Man of ModeV all br 

BOOTH, BAllTOX (1681-17;«), actor, Ethere^e. After two seasons in Dublin Rooth 
was the youngest son of John Ik)oth, a Lan- determined to try his fortune in London. He 
cashire squire, nearly related to the Earl of quitted Ireland accordingly, and, fumif^bed 
"Warrington. Three years after his birth his with an introduction from Lord Fitzharding. 
father, whose astate was impaired, came to lord of the bedchamber to Prince (leoravo^ 
Ijondon and settled in Westminster. At Denmark, made a second application toBet- 
nine years of age Booth was sent to "West- terton. Bowman the actor was also instni- 
minsttT School, then under the management ' mental in bringing him to the notice of Bet- 
of Dr. Busby. A taste for poetr>^ soon de- terton. This time Booth was suocessfoL 
veloped itself. For Horace, according to a Before his first appearance at LinoolnV Inn 
statement of Maittaire, who was at that Fields, which took place in 1700 as Maximum 
time an usher in the school, he had * a parti- in* Valentinian,'he is supposed to have played 
cular good taste,' and he delighted much * in in a coiuitry company. So complete and im- 
re|)eating parts of plays and poems, especially mediate was the triumph of }VK)tn,thatRow^. 
from Shakespear and Milton.' * In his latter who in the year 1700 brought out his * -Vm- 
ciays,' continues Maittaire, as quoted by bitious Stepmother,' confided to him the [art 
Theophilus Cibbi^r in his * Life of Booth ' of .Vrtaban. At Lincoln's Inn Fields BiK>rh 
(p. lM, 'I have heard hira repeat many pas- remained playing secondary characters luitil 
sages from the " Panidise Lost " and ** Sam- 1704, in which year he married Fraiuvs 
son Ag(mistes,'' iVc, with such feeling, force. Barkham, a daughter of Sir William lUrk- 
aiid natural harmony as might have waked ham, bart.. of Norfolk. This lady died abour 
tin* lethargic and made even the giddy atten- 1710 without issue. A free liver at tir«t, 
five." A performance of Pamphilus in a lV>oth took warning by the contempt md 
cu.'^tomarv re])resentat ion of the * Andria' of distress in which drunkenne.<4s had plun^*^ 
Terence attracted much attention to lk)oth, Powell, forswore all excess in drinkmg, and 
hocured him the consideration of Dr. Busby had resolution enough to keep his vow. <*n 
and his successor Dr. KnijH}, and filled him 17 April 170o Booth accompanied Bettert** 
with stage fancies. "When, accordingly, it to the now theatre erected by Sir John Van- 
was ]>r()posed to remove him to Trinity Col- brugh in the Haymarket; on 15 Jan. 170?* 
lege, Cambridge, preparatory to his entering he appeared with the associated c<»mpanie> 
the church, he to()k action on his own behalf at Drury Lane, playing Ghost to the Hamlet 
with a view to adopting the stage as a pro- of Wilks. In the year 1713 the star «»f 
fession. An ap])lication to Betterton was lV)oth riKse in the ascendant. Althoi^rfa 
unsuccessful, the great actor not caring, it is kept in the l>ackground by AVilks, who i>er- 
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petually subordinated him to Mills, an actor narine88, frr)m which his biographers have 
in every way his inferior, Booth had acquired triumphantly acquitted him. In 1719 he 
a reputation as a trafifedian. Downes, m his married Hester Santlow, a dancer of more 
*Ro8ciu8 Anji^lican us/ first published in 1708, l>eauty than reputation, who was said to 
sjaeaks of him quaintly as * a gentleman of have lived under the protection of the Duke 
liberal education, of form venust ; of melli- of Marlborough, and 8ubse([uently of Secre* 
fluent pronunciation, having ])roper gesticu- tary Craggs. Mrs. Santlow had a consider- 
lations, which an? graceful attendants of able fortune, and to this was attributed the 
true elocution ; of his time a most complete act of Booth, who, as Dennis states in his 
tragedian.* It is difficult to realise in what ; * Letter on the Character and Conduct of Sir 
characters, beyond the Ghost in * Hamlet,' in John Edgar,* knew of her irregular life. A 
which lie was supposed to be unrivalled, his perusal of l^)oth*s poems to his mistress 
tragic reputation had at that time been made, shows, however, that he was genuinely en- 
Hippolitus in the * Phaedra and Hippolitus * amoured. Contrary to expectation, the mar- 
of Smith is almost the only part of primary riage proved signally ha])py. Booth in his 
importance which had been trusted to him. will speaks in handsome terms of his wife. 
Not till some years later (17 March 1712) \ to whom he left his whole estate, consisting 
did his performance of Pyrrhus in * ITie Dis- of her own money, diminished by about one- 
tressed Mother,* Philips's contemptible ren- third ; and she, forty-five years after his 
dering of Racine's * Phedre,* win him the death, in her ninety-third year, erected a 
highest honours. A year later (14 April monument to his memory in Westminster 
1713) his impersonation of Cato in Addison's i Abbey. As an actress Mrs. Booth was 
tragedy brought him to the front of his • pleasing rather than great. Davies, in his 
profession. With the ])erformance of Cato, | * Dramatic Miscellanies,* says of her Ophelia 
booth's reputation reached a climax. No sub- , that * fipire, voice, and deportment in this 
sequent performance did any thing to raise it, part, raised in the minds of the spectators 
though such characters as Jaffier, Melantius an amiable picture of an innocent, unhappy 
(in the * Maid's Tragedy *),Bajaxet, Timon of i maid, but she went no farther* (iii. 126-7). 
Athens, and Lear now came to him. Some- ! Theophilus Cibber speaks of her with enthu- 
thing like a reaction, indeed, very easy to siasm, so far as regards her moral Qualities : 
understand in the case of a success so * she was a beautiful woman, lovely in her 
rapid, set in, and has since l)een maintained, i countenance, delicate in her form, a pleasing 
No player of reputation equal to Booth : actress, and a most admirable dancer ; gene- 
baa obtained from subsequent times more rally allowed, in the last-mentioned part of 
grudging recognition. Cato was the means her profession, to have been superior to all 
of bringing Booth fortune as well as honour, who had been seen before her, and [)erhaps 
He had always received a large amount of she has not been since excelled. But, to ao 
aristocratic patronage, and when acting at her justice, she was more than all this ; she 



AVindsor found alwavs, as he stated to Chet- 
■wood (General History of the Sta(/e, pp. 
92-3), a carriage and six horses provided uy 
64)me nobleman to * whip * him back to l-.on- 



was an excellent good wife ; — which he has 

frequently, in my hearing, talked of in such 

a maimer as nothing but a sincere, heartfelt • 

gratitude could express ; and I was often an 



don. * To the favour with which Booth was | eye-witness (our families Ijeing intimate) of 
regarded by Lord Bolingbroke it is attributed , their coinugal felicity ' (Life of Jiartorn Booths 
that CoUey Cibber, Doggett, and Wilks, the p. 3i3). Booth continued his theatrical duties 
managers of Drurj- Lane, received the com- till 1727, when he was seized with a fever 
mand of Queen Anne to admit him into the ! which laste<l six-and-forty days. He re- 
management. (>f the revolt which this exer- turned to the stage and appeared on 19 Dec. 



cise oi royal authority occasioned, (fibber, in 
his * Apology,' gives a long description. The 
only title on which Wilks, Doggett, and 
Cibber held their license was their profes- 



as Julio in *The Double Falsehood' of Theo- 
bald. He played also in the winter and 
spring in * Cato,* *The Double Falsehood,* 
and * Henr>' VHI.* A relapse ensued, his 



fiional superiority. Cobber, writing long after illness settled into jaundice, and he apiieared 
the event, admits that Booth had likewise * a no more upon the stage. In sopite of the alj- 
manifest merit.* The vears which followed ■ stinence from drink, which itself was onlv 
JV>oth*8 promotion to the post of manager , comparative, he seems to have been a 
were undistinguished by many events out- ! f/ourniand. He went to Belgium and after- 
8ide the performance of the principal cha- ■ wards lived at Hampstead in the vain pur- 
racters in the drama. An intrigue with Susan ' suit of health, and died on Tuesday, 10 May 
Mountfort, the daughter of Mrs. Mountfort, ! 173.S. In accordance with his own wishes,- 
brought upon Booth accusations of merce- \ he was buried at Cowley near Uxbridge. 
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Higlily lavourable verdicts have been passed 
upon Booth by competent judges. i>avie8 
preferred his i3rutus to that of Quin, but 



used his leisure in England to make known 
his system, which he held superior to thoeein 
vogue. Booth had humour and reading. In 
judged his Lear inferior on the whole to that j his sample invoices he has large imaginirv 
of Garrick, though worthy of a comparison j dealings with Lemuel Gulliver, Peter Pindar, 
with it. Booth's Henry VUJ, in which he I and Tristram Shandy. M'Culloch gives the 
succeeded Betterton, Da vies greatly admired, ■ title of Booth's book in * Literature of P<^ticftl 
as, he states, did Macklin and Quin. Theo- I Economy,* p. 139, with the erroneous date 
philus Gibber says he had all Hhe advan- 1 1799. 
tages that art or nature could bestow to I fBooth's Comnlet© Svste 
make an admirable actor,' speaks in warm | 79 igg et seq.l J ™» PP- ^» j i*'' 

praise of his voice and perfect articulation, ' * ' 

and dwells with enthusiasm upon his deport- | BOOTH, DAVID (1766-1846), author of 
ment, his dignity, and majesty. He praises j an * Analytical Dictionai^ of the English 
especially his Hotspur and Lothario. Aaron I Language, was bom at Kennetles, Forikr- 
HjU, in a letter addressed to Victor, one of ' shire, on 9 Feb. 1766. He was almost en- 




^;ant negligence, and his ' talent oi discover- ; pence for one quarter at the parish 
mgthe passions where they lay hid in some In early life he was engaged in business, and 
celebrated parts.' Colley Gibber sneers at ; for some years was occupant of a brewerv it 
Booth, but his motives in so doing are trans- , Woodside, near Newburgh, Fifeshire. Al- 




nica' to have been played in the same year | at Newburgh. Shortly before 18^0 he rv- 
at Drury Lane. He also wrote some poems > moved to London, where, besides being en- 
and a Latin epitaph on Smith the actor. The \ gaged in general literature, he for several 
poems have a certain conventional sprightli- , years superintended for the press the publi- 
ness and fancy, but are in no sense remarkable, cations of the Society for the DiflPusion oi 
FGenesfs History of the Stace- Baker Reed ^^'fV^ Knowledge. In 1818 he published 

and Jones's Biographia DramaUca ; Coli;y Cib^ 7 ^^P^^.^.''^^,?!^ ?S,," ^^^^^° '^ 

ber's Apology bv Bellcharabers, 1822; Davies's Arrangement and m 1821 'The Tradesman. 

Dramatic Miscellauieb, 1784 ; Chetwood's Gene- ^lercliaiit, and Accountant s Assistant, bein^' 

ral History ot the Stage, 1749; Theophilus Tables for Business in general on a new Plan 

Cibber 8 Life and Character of Barton Booth, in «^ Arrangement.' His practical knowledge 

LivesandChardcters of the most Eminent Actors of brewing he also turned to account by 

and Actre.sses, 1753; Memoirs of the Life of writing for the Useful Knowledge Societv 

Barton Booth, published by an intimate ac- * The Art of Brewing,' 1829, and ^I'lie ^\jt of 

quaintauce of Mr. Booth (B. Victor), by consent Wine-making in all its Branches, to which 

of his wife, 1733.] J. K. is added an Appendix concerning Cider and 

Perry,' 1834. The latter volume contains » 

BOOTH, BENJAMIN (Jl. 1789), writer description of the brewer's saccharometer, of 

on bookkeeping, was an American merchant, which he was the inventor. In 1806 he had 

and wrote * A Complete System of Book- published an * Introduction to an Analytical 

keeping ... by an Improved Mode of Double Dictionary of the English Language.' Cir- 

Entry, . . . [with] ... A New Method of cumstances did not permit him for s^)me 

stating Factoraffe Accounts, adapted par- years to proceed fiuther with the work, bur 

ticularly to the Irade of the British Colonies/ in 1831 he brought out * Principles of Eng- 

4to, London, 1789. On the title-page Booth lish Composition,' the second, third, and 

describes himself as a merchant of thirty years' fourth chapters of which were reprinted from 




of bookkeeping when he had risen to be prin- dictionary, the only one published, appeaivd 
cipal clerk, he used it in his own counting- in 1835. Its special characteristics he stated 
house in the same city during the many years to be that * the words are explained in the 
he traded there as a haberdasher. The war of order of their affinity, independent of alpha- 
independence and the peace having cut Booth betical arrangement ; and the signification of 
ofl' * from pursuing the line of business to each is traced from its etymology, the prv- 
which' he ^had long been habituated,' he sent meaning being accounted for when it. 
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differs from its former acceptation, the whole I "which took an active interest in geographical 
exhibiting in one connected narrative the I science during its existence up to 1828. 
origin, historv, and modem usages of the Captain John Ross [q. v.] was anxiously 
existing vocabulary of the English tongue.' endeavouring to promote a new expedition. 
An idea of Booth's method of arrangement Felix Booth, an intimate friend, would not 
may be gathered from the following list of joinhim,becau8e the government re ward gave 
the first twelve words in their order of sue- it an appearance of commercial speculation, 
cession : Microcosm, man, wife, woman, male, but in 1828, on the repeal of the act of par- 
female, masculine, feminine, human, baron, , liament, under which onlv 5,000/. had been 
virility, virtue. While the work displays much paid (viz. to Parry and his crew in 1819), 
ingenuity, and contains some cunous infor- the matter took another form. Although 
mation, it is marred in some respects by im- the Duke of "Wellington declined Koss's offer, 
perfect knowledge and hasty generalisation. Booth undertook the venture * for the credit 
The other works of Booth include * Observa- of his country and to ser\e Captain Ross, 
tions on the English Jury Laws in Criminal thinking he was slighted in his old expedi- 
Cases, with respect to the distinction be- tion.' Sooth provided 17,000/. for the ex- 
tween unanimous verdicts, and verdicts by pensen of the expedition, to which Captain 
A majority,' 1833, strongly condemnatory of Ross had added 3,000/., and the resiut of 
the * unanimous verdict system ; * A Letter this munificence was an immense stride in 
to Rev. T. R. Malthus, bemg an answer to the progress of geographical science. The 
hia criticism of Mr. Godwin's work on popu- grateful commander gave the name of his pa- 
lation ; ' and * Eura and Zephyra, a classical tron to several of his discoveries on land and 
Tale, with poetical Pieces.' He died at Bal- sea — Gulf of Boothia, Isthmus of Boothia, 
gonie Mills, Fifeshire, on 6 Dec. 1846. He Continent of Boothia Felix, Felix Harbour, 
received a grant of 60/. from the Royal Bounty Cape Felix, and Sheriff's Harbour; the dis- 
Fund, and, it is said, was also relieved by the trict with the islands, rivers, lak^s, Jdc., ex- 
Literary Fund Society. Booth is thus cha- tending to 74® N. latitude along^he north- 
racterised in * Memoirs ' of Dr. Robert Blakey : eastern portion of America. The discovery 




red and watery, and presenting altogether an successful expedition was rewarded with a 
impish and fiendish look. He was, however, baronetcy 27 March 1835, with remainder to 
very kind.' , heirs male of his elder brother. 

[Gent.Mag. new series, xxvii. 322-3 ;Conolly'8 Sir Felix Booth died very suddenly at 
Diet, of Eminent Men of Fife, p. 70; Memoirs Brighton on 25 Jan. 1850. Being unmarried 
of Dr. Robert Blakey (1879), pp. 76-7.1 he was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 

T. F. H. nephew, J. Williamson Booth, of Roydon 

Hall, on whose death, in 1877, his brother, 

BOOTH, EDWARD. [See Bablow.] ; Charles Booth, of Netherfield, succeeded ns 

' third baronet. 

BOOTH, Sib FELIX (1775-1860), pro- roun- i ' * .• rr t? ' w 

-~7 ^. 1 4.- V • \^^K I rShillinirlaws Arctic Discovery; Ka«»ssNarrji- 

moter of Arctic exploration, born in 1?76, ' ^j^l- j^i^i ^ Review, July 1836, Oct. 1853; 
wasJ^hurdandyoungestsonofPhilipBooth, !^^^^^ 1833; Times. 13 xMay 1835; Roy. 

of Manghams Hill, Hertfordshire, of a Oe^g g^^^. v. viii.ix. ; Brighton Guardian, 1860; 
county family sprung from the Booths of Acts of Parliament.] J. W.-G. 

Dunham Massey, Cheshire. After receiving 

A liberal education, he became a city mer- BOOTH, GEORGE (1022-1084), first 
chant, and eventually head of the prosperous I^rd Delaher or Delamerk, was descended 
firm of Booth & Co., distillers, residing in from a younger branch of the Booths of 
Great Portland Street, London, and Great Barton, Lancashire, which since 1433 had 
Catworth, Huntingdonshire. He was a de- }x»en settled at Dunham Massey, Cheshire 
puty lieutenant of Middlesex, and in 1828 (Pedigree in Ormerod's Cheshire j ed. Helsby, 
was elected one of the sheriffs of London i. 534). lie was the second son of Williaiu 
and Middlesex. Booth by Vere, third daughter and coheiress 

Captain Parry's third attempt to reach of Sir Thomas Egerton, son of the lord 
the Polar Sea, in 1824 and in 1827, had chancellor of England, and was l)om in 
failed. The government had offered (68 August 1022. His father dying in 1(^, he 
Geo. ni, cap. 20) a reward of 20,(XX)/. for became the ward of his grandfather. Sir 
the diacovery of a north-west passa^ in George Booth of Dunham 3lassey, who on 
connection with the board of longitude, \ the outbreak of the civil war was one of 
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tli»- chief Millport »;rs of the iMirliamentary tioned, but which assert^ that 'they hid 
party in Che»liire. Hie youn^»»r Booth there- taken arms in vindication of the freedom 
forr, a8 WHJ* to be exjii^cttHl. to^ik an active of parliament, of the kno'wn laws, liberty 
imrt in th«- struggle on Ijehalf of the par- and pn)|)erty, and of the good people of 
iiument. On his graiulfather'ii death in ltV)2 this kingdom, groaning under uncomfortable 
\u' Biicceeded to the Imronetcry. In March taxes/ Leaving a sufficient force to hold 
ItWVl— o he was appointe<l a military com- thetownof Chester against the parliament arr 
niisMioner ftjr Cheshin*, and t r<»a«urer-at-war general who still resolutely defended him- 
{Cal. State PaperSy l)om. Ser. U^, p. 78). self in the castle, Sir Thomas Middleton 
lie })ecame representative of Cheshire in the pnxjeeded south into Wales, and iVwth 
I»ng parliament in May UV4o (list of tlie marched towards York, which it was ini|>- 
I>ong parliament in (^^arlyle's Cromwell), posed would inevitably fall into his hand^ 
and was also returned to Cromwell's |)ar- On the way thither he, however, learned 
liaments in 1(554 and U5o(5. In 1059 he was that in other jiarts of Engbind the whole 
chosen one of the committtH* of fourteen who enterprise had miscarried, and that I^m- 
were appointed by the excluded members t.) bert, the general of the Rump, was on thr 
* go up and try whether thev could find ad- march towards Cheshire. He therefore re- 
mittance to their places * in tfie revised Rump traced his steps, and took up a (Kwition in a 
parliament after the resignation of Richard meadow near Nantwich bridige, on which he 
Crrjmwell, but who * found such a n'straint placed a guard. The two armies s])ent the 
put upon them that they scarce could get night on the banks of the river, and in the 
into the lobby '(EAOHARD,//Mf.JS7i^/fl7M/,;ird morning Lambert, attacking with great im- 
♦•d. 740). As was then*fore to bt^ ex|)ected, iietiiosity, drove the guard from the bridge 
he became one of the leaders of the party ^ and dispersed the royalists. After making 
of Cromwellian malcontents, called * the his escai)e from the field of battle. Booth 
New Royalists,' who, with the cavaliers, con- disguised himself in female attire, with 
cocted the * general plot ' for the restoration ! the view of proceeding to London and 
ofClmrlesII. Arrangements were completed : thence to the continent ; but his disguise 
for a general rising on 5 Aug. in the various having been penetrated by an innkeeper 
districts of the kingdom, and Booth, who, at Newjwrt Pagnell, he was apprehenaed 
says Clarendon, *was a |M»rson of the best and conveyed to the Tower. The conjee- 
fortune and interest in Cheshire, and for tures hazarded bv diflferent writers as to 
the memory of his grandfather of absolute the manner in which the suspicions of the 
])ower with the presbyterians ' (//w^ory iniiket>i)er were aroused are discounted by a 
(IH49), ii. 127), was constitutt'd eommaiidiM- ver^' detailed and graphic account of the 
of th(^ king's forces in Cht-shire, l^mcasliin*, affair nublished at the time and entitled 
and Noi-th Wales. Only in the district in- * True Narrative of the manner of the Takiuj,' 
eluded in B(M)tirs cominiHsion was the plot of Sir George Booth on Tuesday night Ih*t 
successful. For a consideral)le time Thurloe at XewjM>rt Pannel, being disguised in Wo- 
had, through treacher}', Ixt^n fully conver- man's Apparel.' From this fmmphlet, of 
sant with its various ramifications, and many which there is a copy in the British Museum, 
suspected jMTsons were put under arrest, it a])j»ears that the suspicions of the innkee|hT 
Two several messengers were sent to warn received their final confirmation from the fat't 
Bo<tth that the enter])rise had miscarried, that the three companions of the * lady ' pur- 
but both were sus]>ected an<l stop])ed. In chased a razor from the barber whom they 
some other cases, wlM«rc the leaders of the had called in to operate on themselves. The 
plot wen^ neither warn«*<l by friends nor inn was surrounded while the process of 
interfered with by the authorities, the hike- shaving was going on, and Booth on beinif 
warmness of the sup])ort they i»btained or a]»preliended divulged who he was. The 
the tempestuous character of the night ivn- headlong flight of the forces of Iknith and 
dcred the intended rendezvous a failure, the ludicrohs circumstances attending his 
Totally ignorant of how matters had gone capture furnished a tem])ting theme for con- 
in other jmrts of the king< loin, Booth, along temporar}' ridicule. Asarcastic |)amphlet*vr 
with the Karl of Derby, Colonel Egerton, heads his broadsheet thus: * Whether Sir 
and others, at the ln-ad of four thousand George Booth's valour in the late engagi- 
men, s«Mzed on the city of Chester, where nient near Wamngton, or his jiettictmts 
they were shortly afterwards joined by Sir at NeW|M)rt Pagiud will make him seem 
Thomas Middleton from Wales. The whole most like a wtmian in the eves of the next 
district was at once complet«»ly in their gnusi). generation!-'' and the incident is also the 
From C'hester they issued a ])r(Mdamation in subject of some rather scurrilous verses en- 
which the name of the king was not men- titled * The I^st Observations of Sir George 
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I Jitotli, 'appended to nn account of ' The Drcad- 
tiilniid most Prod igiouH Tempest nt Markfield 
in Lticeetershire.' 

Alihoiigh the plot iu behalf of Clwriw wus 
ihiiB externally a failure, it had undoubtHiily 
no small efiisct in haatening tLe Heatora- 
tiiin. Booth, after undergoing examination 
by Ilaslerig and Vane, was retained to be 
dfiilt with by the council of state, bu( after- 
u'nnlH was act at liberty on bail. He took 
Ills xeiit in the Convention parliament, and 
■»-«!< the first of tbe twelve membera, elected 
7 May 1(W0, to cany ici King Cliarlea tie 
rejily of the c«inmonii to his majesty'ii de- 
tliiratiiin. On 13 July following the Honse 
I >f CommouB ordered that the Rum<jf 10,000'. 
fhuiild be conferred iiti him ao a reward for 
Ilia great services, the original aiuu jiroposed 
Wing MriMOL, which was reduced liy one 
half at his own request. Un the occasion 
of the coronation he was, with five others, 
raiM^ to the dignity of baron, his deaigna- 
tion being Lord Delumere. Liberty was also 
given him to nominate six gentlemen to re- 
i-eive tlie honour of knighthood. In the same 
year he waa appointed cuntot rolulorum of 
the county of Cheshire, an office which he 
retained till 1073, when he was succeeded in 
it by his son Henry. Itetaining throughout 
life Ilia early love of civil liberty, he latterly 
foiind himself in enliri' imiioBition lo the 
geiienil policy of Charles. He died at Uiin- 
ham Massey 8 Aug. IfttU, and waa burieil at 
Bowdon, in the vault of the family. On u 
brasslet into the flag whichcoven the Dunham 
vault there is aeiilogiatic inscription to George 
Booth, written by one of his servants. By 
his first wife, Catherine Clinton, daughterand 
(toheireea of Theopliilun, earl of Lincoln, he 
Iiad one daughter; and by his second wife, 
Klizubeth Orey, eldest <luiighter of Henrj*, 
earl of Stamford, he had seven Hons And five , 
(laughters. Under his <liruction three manu- | 
Bcri|)t volumes were comj>i1ed, chietly con- I 
laining genealogical documents relating to 
lii» own and the neighbimring fiimiliea (Or- 
UBKoo's Chrthirf, ed. Ilelsby, i. xxxviii), I 
The original volumes are still at Dunham, 
and important extracts from them made by 
Handle Holme ere preserved in the British 
JIiL^um («« Jinrlriaii, :.'I3I). 

[A Bbndy Fight Wtwren the I^lianienlH 
ForpM and Sir George Booth's, 1669 ; A Declara- 
tion of Sir (JeorgoSioth nt ibo last Rendezvous, 
on Tnesday last n*6r the city of Cheater, 18S9 ; 
Hir Otorge Booth's Letter ut 2 Aag. 1859, show- 
ing the FHUKina of bis present engngement; A 
Plea for Sir U»orge Boolli and the ChMhire 
Gentlemon, by W. P. (W. Prynne). 1659; An 
KxpresB fhim the Knights and Gentlemen en- 
giiged with Sir George Bonlh, 1859; One and 
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' Twenlie Chester Queriwi, 1669 ; A Dialogtia 
between Sir George Booth and Sir John I^- 
byler Hi their meeting at Chester, upon the Ren- 
dezvous of tJio Army. 1659 ; A Trur Narrative of 
the manner of tJie Taking of Sir Georgt' Booth 
on Tuesday lost af Newport Pannel, being di*- 
guiscd in Woman's Apparei, likewise tbo Par- 
liament's resolTe touchi ng t lie said Sir Georgi', 
alhO hi.i Kiatnination in the Tower. 1659 ; 
Collina's Peerage (ed. 1735), vol. ti. port ii. 
pp. 177-483 ; Biug. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 40B-9 ; 
Oil. Slat« Papers {Dodl) ; ClorDndon's History 
of the Rebellion ; Lutllow's Heniairs ; Whiti'- 
locke's MemoriaLi ; Orjnerod'a Chenhin;.] 

T. V. U. 



Henry, earl of Warrington [q. v.], by Mary, 
daughter of Sir James Languara. of Cottes- 
brooke, and was bom at. Merehall, Cheshire, 
on -2 May 1075. On the death of his father, 
in low, he succeeded to the title, and also 
received the ap]Kiintment of lord-lieutenant of 
Chester, another nobleman being nominated 
to discharge the duties during his minority. 
In nOi he married Uery, daughter of Sir 
John Oldbnry, a merchant in London. During 
the lady's lifetime he published anonymously, 
in 1739, 'Considerations upon the Institution 
of Marriage, with some thoughts concerning 
the force and obligation of the marriage con- 
tract, wherein is considered how far divorces 
may or may not bo allowed. By aOeut lemaii. 
Hiunbly submitted to the judgment of the 
impartial.' It is an argument in favour of 
divorce on the ground of inciim|)atibility of 
temjwr. From other sources we learn that 
he hai been convinced of the advisability of 
admitting this as a sufficient reason by his 
iinluippy experiences. Luttrell (Mela- 



Hon o/StaU Again, v. 102) states that tbe 
lady had a fortune of 40,000^, and Philip 
Bliss, in a manuM;ri|)t note in a copy of Wai- 



1 Kile's' lioyaland Noble Authors,' i 
Jritisli Museum, adds; 'Some fewyearsafler 
my Indy hud conslicii'd up her whole fortune 
III ]iay my lord's debts, tliev quam-llfd, and 
lived in tbe same house as aWlute strangers 
to each other at ln-d and Imard.' Of the 
earl and his lady there is an amusing and 
not too flattering description in a letter by 
Mrs. Bnidshaw, )iriiited In ' Letters to anil 
from Henrietta, countess of Sufi'olk' (IS24), 
i, 4*7 : ■ The Elurl and Cimntess of War- 
rington,' she writes, ' met us, which to me 
ouite S|ioile<i tbe feast : she is a limber dirlv 
lool, and he the stillest of all stiff things'.' 
Besides his )iamphlet on divorce the earl 
was the author of a 'Letter to the writer 
()f the " Present State of tlie KepubHc of 
letters," vindicating his father from there- 
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flections a^inst him in Burnet's * History 
of his own Time.* He died on 2 Aug. 1768, 
and was buried in the vault at Bowdon. His 
wife died in 1740. Their only child, Mary, 
married, in 1736, Henry Grey, fourth earl 



Charles II to strengthen the royal preru- 
gatiye. He strongly denounced the fatal ex- 
pedient of substituting government by ftr 
Yourites for the support of an honest and 
loyal parliament, asserting that for monardb 



of Stamford, who inherited the estates in to dispense with parliaments waa ' to lay 



Cheshire and Lancashire, and in whose son 



aside the staff that supports them to lean 



the title of Earl of Warrington was revived upon a broken reed.' He proposed the in- 
in 1796. I troduction of a bill disqualifying those mem- 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 413 ; Walpole's Eoyal ' ^^rs of the ' pension parliament ' who had 

and Noble Authors (Park), iv. 237-41; Luttreiru received bribes from the court for serving 

Relation of State Affairs.] T. F. H. in parliament in future or for holding imder 

the government any office civil or militair, 

BOOTH, GEORGE (1791-1869), Latin and compelling those who had received money 
verse writer, was bom 12 Nov. 1791 at Mas- for secret service to the crown to refund it. 
borough House, Rotherham, and was the ' As was to be expected from the decided 
voungest son of William Booth of Mas- ! character of his religious beliefs and his ex- 
borough, and of Brush House, Ecclesfield, a \ treme protestant sentiments, he was ako 
descendant of an old and considerable family especially active in promoting the Exclusion 
at Newton-le- Willows, Lancashire. After \ BilL TNTiile thus zealously defending what 
being at Eton he went to Cambridge as pen- 1 he regarded as the constitutional and reli- 
sioner of Trinity College in May 1809. He I gious liberties of England, he denounced with 
left Cambridge in consequence of delicate j great boldness the corruption and tyrannj 
health and removed to Oxford, where he : which had crept into the administration of 
matriculated as commoner of Lincoln College j justice. He protested against the prerqgatiTe 
in May 1811. He took his B.A. degree m ; assumed by the privy council of imprison- 
1813, that of M.A. in 1816, and in 1823 was ing suspected persons without trial, andpn^ 
created bachelor of divinity. He was or- posed that inquiry should be made into the 
dained deacon as curate of >i ether Hoy land, ' corruption of the judg'es, who he asserted 
Wath-upon-Deam, in the diocese of York, in had * perverted the law to the highest de- 
December 1816, and priest in the following i gree, turning the law upside down that 
month. In 1816 he was elected to a fellow- arbitrary power may come in upon their 
ship of Magdalen College, Oxford, which he I shoulders.' 

retained until 1834. Of this college he was I This uncompromising course of conduct 
made vice-president in 1830, and dean of di- ' aroused so much displeasure at court that 
vinity in 1832. In 1833 he was instituted ' he was removed from the commission of the 
to the vicarage of Findon, Sussex, which he peace, and from the office of custom rotuhrum 
held until his death, a period of twenty-six of Cheshire. In 1083 he was committed to 
years. He died at Findon 21 June 1859, the Tower on suspicion of being concerned 
aged 67. in the Kye House plot, but on 28 Nov. he 

He was author of * Nugae CanorsB,* Oxon. j was admitted to bail (Proceedings upon the 
1826, 4to, and * Sicut LiUum, ad Choristes I Bayliny of the Earl of Macclesfield^ &c., 
C0II.S. M. Magd. Oxon. Carmen hortativum,' ! 1083). On the death of his father in 1084, 
1864. ! he succeeded him as Lord Delamere. Shortly 

[Information supplied by Rev. J. R. Bloxam, ! ^^^^^.^ the accession of James II (1686) he was 
DJ).. from his M8. Register of Magdalen Coll.] ^JS^^^ committed to the Tower, and althoii|rh 

C. W. S. ^^"^ ^ short time admitted to bail, he was, on 
20 July 1686, committed a third time. On 



BOOTH, HENRY (1062-1094), second 
Baron Delamere and first Earl of War- 



the assembling of parliament in November he 
stated his case in a petition to the House of 



ringtox, lord of the treasury under Wil- I Lords, who, having sent a deputation to wait 
liam UI, was the second sou of George, Lord upon the king to know why Lord Delamere 
Delamere [q. v.] by his second wife, Eliza- ' was absent from his place, were answennl 
beth Grey, eldest daughter of Henry, earl that directions had already been given for 
of Stamford, and was bom on 13 Jan. 1061-2. his trial for high treason. The special charjrt' 
In 1073 he succeeded his father as ctistoa against him was that at the time of Mon- 
rotulorum of the county of Chester. Like mouth's rebellion he had gone secretly to 
his father, he was warmly attached to the Cheshire with the view of inciting a rising 
principles of civil liberty, and, as knight of in the north of England. That Delamen* 
the shire for Cheshire, strenuously opposed ' fully sympathised with the designs of Mon- 
the vacillating and intermittent attempts of ! mouth is placed beyond doubt by the argii- 
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ments he used in supporting, after the Revo- 
lution, a motion K)r the removal of the 
sentence of attainder ; but his journey to 
Cheshire he satisfactorily explained by a wish 
to visit a favourite child who was dangerously 
ill, and the desire, at that time of suspicion 
and jealousy, to keep out of the way. As, 
moreover, Thomas Saxon, the only witness 
who would positively swear to the corre- 
spondence of Delamere and Monmouth, so 
hopelessly contradicted himself that he was 
afterwards convicted of perjury, there was 
absolutely no case against him, and the com- 
mittee 01 the lords, contrary to the advice 
of Jeffreys, who acted as lord high steward, 
gave a imanimous verdict of acquittal. The 
verdict was, according to Burnet (Otim Time, 
i. 668), received with 'great joy by the whole 
town, which was now turned to be as much 
against the court as it had been of late years 
for it .' The joy did not arise from any special 
interest in Delamere personally, but from 
intense satisfaction that the rei^ of terror 
had shown such palpable signs of waning in- 
fluence. The acquittal of Delamere marks 
in fact the beginning of successful resistance 
to the arbitrary authority of the court, and 
the rise of that new tide of political senti- 
ment which was to prove fatal to the Stuart 
dynasty. 

After the verdict Lord Delamere returned 
to Dunham Massey, taking little or no part 
in political affairs until the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, when he called together 
his tenants, and informing them that they 
had to choose whether * they would be slaves 
and papists or protestants and freemen/ ex- 
horted every one who had a good horse either 
to take the field or provide a substitute. 
Appearing at Manchester with fifty men 
armed and mounted, he si)eedLly gathert^d a 
formidable force with which he marched 
south to join the prince. The statement of 
Sir John Dalrymple (Memoirs^ 2nd ed. vol. ii. 
Appendix, 339) that 'Lord Delamere was 
not sufficiently expeditious in joining the 
Prince of Orange,' is therefore as much at 
variance with lact as are the premises of 
which it is a corollary that * this was never 
forgiven by King William.' In December 
168i8 Delamere was deputed, along with the 
Marquis of Halifax and the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, to intimate to Kin^g James the desira- 
bility of his removing from the palace at 
Whitehall to some place outside tne metro- 
polis. The ungrateful task he discharged 
with such delicate consideration for the feel- 
ings of the king, that James afterwards 
stated that he had ' treated him with much 
more regard than the other two lords to 
whom he had been kind, and from whom he 



might better have expected it.' On 31 Jan. 
1688-9, Lord Delamere supported in strong 
terms the motion in the House of Lords for 
declaring the throne vacant, assorting that 
' if Eling James came again, he was resolved 
to fight against him, and would die single, 
with his sword in his hand, rather than pay 
him any obedience * (Clarendon, Diary ^ ii. 
267). The decided character of his political 
sentiments, coupled with the special service 
he had rendered the cause of the Prince of 
Orange in the north of England, marked him 
out for important promotion under the new 
dynasty. On 13 Feb. 1088-9 he was chosen 
a privy councillor, and on 9 April following 
he received the second ^ace at the board of 
the treasury with the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer, Mordaunt, who was created 
Earl of Monmouth, receiving the first place. 
On the 12th of the same month he was made 
lord-lieutenant of the city and county of 
Chester, and on 19 July was reappointed to 
his old office oicustos rotulorum oiumGounty, 
These appointments are a sufficient indication 
that King William had not been mortally 
offended by anything in his conduct at the 
Revolution. His retirement from the treasury 
board on 17 April 1690 can moreover be ex- 
plained with unmistakable clearness on other 
grounds. The board as originally constituted 
comprehended elements utterly antagonistic. 
In their political convictions the Earl of 
Monmouth and Delamere were in a certain 
sense at one, but even here it has to be 
remembered that the opinions of Monmouth 
were modified by his fickle and pleasure- 
loving temperament, while the puritanic tra- 
ditions of Delamere and the precise and 
logical character of his mind unfitted him for 
recognising the importance of compromise 
in practical politics. Apart from politics 
the two statesmen had nothing in common, 
and, according to Burnet, ' though most vio- 
lent whigs they Ixjcame great enemies ' (Ovm 
Time, ii. 6). While their influence was 
weakened by their mutiml antipathy, the real 
power passed into the hands of Godolphin, 
who, though his sympathies were in reality 
Jacobite, and though he occupied only the 
third place at the board, secured almost from 
the beginning, by his pre-eminent adminis- 
trative talents and his skill in intrigue, the 
chief confidence of the king. Wliile his col- 
leagues, according to Burnet, were infusing 
jealousies of the king into the nation, he tooK 
care to interj)ret their conduct so as to infuse 
jealousies of them into the king. The task 
of Godolphin, so far as Delamere was con- 
cerned, was not a difficult one, for Delamere 
made no secret of his strong desire for more 
stringent restrictions of the royal prerogative, 
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Hiid his Httitude towards the Bill of Rieht8, instalment. Whatever fault« of temper ma) 

and the bill for the recognition of William be char^feable against him, there is tner^foiv 

and Mary, was such hh to make a breach no tangible evidence to support, the aeciLsa- 

iM't ween him and the court inevitable. But tion of sordid selfishness, and indtvd bf 

though compelled to retire from the treasury, seems to have possessed a sincere and nobl*- 

the great new* of his ]*ast 8er\'ices was not patriotism very rare among the leading states- 

forgotten. He was created Earl of War- men of those troubled times. His religiou« 

rington, and in view of the exi)enses incurred . views were strongly tinged with puritanism, 

by him at the Revolution he received a pen- and so far as regards the observance of th** 

Hum of 2,0(X)/. and * a grant of all lands dis- decencies of private life and attention toth** 

covered in five or six counties Monging to outward duties of religion, he left, in thf 

the Jesuits' (Luttbkll, delation of State words of Dunton (Life and Errort^ ed. IJ^IS. 

Affairs, ii. 22). In OctolxT 1(591 he was i. 344), *a correct and almost perfect ^i- 

(!hosen mayor f)f Chester. In his place in ample.' 

the House of Iy)rds he continued to manifest The * Works of Henry, late Lord IVU- 

his anxiety for the principles which he be- mere,' consisting of several of his priiici|A] 

lieved to have been at stake at the Revolution, speeches in parliament, political pamphlft;:, 

and in Januarj' 1002-3 he signed a ])etition advice to his children, prayers used by him 

apiinst the rej(»ction of tlie Place Bill. He in his family, &c., appearecl in 1094, and in 

du'd in London on 3 Jan. 1093-4, and was in- ' the same year a volume of his speeches dt^ 

terred in tht* family vault in Bo wdon church, ; livered on various occasions at Chester. J*v)int 

where, in the south side of the Dunham of his speeches were published seimrutf'ly. 

chancel, tliere is a monument to his memory. He is also the author of *The late L»rd 

By his marri»ige to Marj', sole daughter and Russell's Case,' 1689, and the renuted author 

heiress of Sir James Langham of Cottes- of a * Dialogue between a Lora-Lieuteiiant 

brooke, he had four sons and two daughters, and one of his Deputies,' published aiionv- 

In a coTit»*ni]M)rar3p(K'm, entitled 'The King mously in 1090. 
of Hearts,' Warrington is styled a * restless [Trial of Henry Booth, Earl of Warrington 

malcontent «iven when preferred,' and there (1686) ; Ceiling's Peerage (ed. 1735). vol. ii. pt 

an' und(ni})t»'devidencestbroughout his career ii. pp. 483-7; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 408-13: 

of narrowness of terajier, and an inability to Burnet's Hist, of his own Time; LnttrellV Rt- 

recogiiise in anv circumstan(;es the value of hition of St at>e Affairs; Lord Clarendon's Diarr . 

ex])edieiicv. Burnet mentions, with seeming Granpors Biog. Hist. 2nd ed. iv. 274-6; Wal- 

acceptan(M', a rumour that while in office ' he pole's Royal and Noble Authors (Park), iii. 31S- 

sold everything that was in his power' (Own ^j!^ Ormerod s Cheshire; MacaulayV* History 

Time, ii.'o): but bis son G.u.rge, second earl ""^ ''^"gia°<lJ 1- 1*. H 

of Warrington 'q. v.], in th.' 'letter' inde- BOOTH, IIKNHY (1788-18«%)). railway 

feno' of his fatlicr, calls this a acandalum projector, was the son of Thomas IVnitli, a 

mmjuninm, and asserts that it will not bear . Liver]M)ol corn merchant, and was lx)m in 

tlu' h'ast examination. No one was more Uodney Street, LiveriK)ol, on 4 April irK\ 

out.s]M»k«*n than AVarriuirton in his dtMinncia- lie was ])rivately educated at Gateacre. n»'ar 

tiousof('orru]»tion. The minor charge of greed Liver|)ool, and then for some time wa< ♦^n- 

brought against him by I^>rd Macaulay had its j gaged in li is father's office. He aftenvunls 

firigin in an insufficient knowledgeof the facts. \ carried cm business on his own account n^ a 

Macanlay, after mentioning that on resigning 1 corn merchant, but with no great 8ucces>, rill 

office Wan'ington received a pension of :?,000/. in 1822 he found his prop'r sphere when tlif 
a y**ar, adds that notwithstanding this * to I scheme to make a railway between LivfTjhml 

the end of his life he continued to complain and Manchester was brought before the public, 

bitterly of the ingratitude with which he and Of this scheme he was one of th«» chief pnn 

liis party had l>een treated.' In support of moters, and acted as honorary secn^tarv to 
this rather sweeping assertion he appends a ' the committee; he also wrote the pros|Krtu- 

note to the effi'ct that * it a])iH'ars from the of the new line, and a great number of iv- 
Treasury I^^tter l^ok of UMK) that Delamere | ports, &c., connected with it. In 182o tin' 

continut'd to dun the government for money bill came before parliament. It was thr<»wn 
after his retirement ' (chap, xv.) This un- 1 out after a costly struggle. Next year it \\a> 
doubt edly Delamere did, but only for money | carried, and Booth was appointed secretary 
that was his due, not for additional favours; j and treasurer of the company. He was 

for it would apjxnir from the list of King also managing director, ana took an active* 
"NVilHanrs debts, drawn up at the re<|uest of ' part in the construction of the line, which 
(^ui*en Anne, that Warrington never rt»ceived I was begun in June 1826 and finished in 
more of his pMision than the first half-yearly 1 1830. It was mainly dile to him that stenni 
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locomotive engines were fixed upon as the Vict. cap. 93' (1854), in which he vigor- 
working power of the railway, and that his oasly protested against Lord Campbell's 
friend George Stephenson was successful in act of 1840 rendering railway companies 
the famous competition which the directors pecuniarily liable for loss of life caused in 
held at Rainshill in October 1829. * It was,' accidents on their lines. He declared * that 
saya Kobert Stephenson, * in conjunction the great sufferers by the establishment of 
-with Mr. Booth tliat mv father constructed ^ railways are the railway companies. To the 
the "Rocket'* engine which obtained the prize public they have been very nearly universal 
at the celebrated competition which took gain,' and yet thev were made subject to the 
place a little prior to the opening of the ' losses occasioned by the operation of this act, 
Liverpool and Manchester railway' (Smiles, , which was made still worse by the manner 
I^tves of the Eiigineers^ 1862, vol. iii. appen- ' in which juries inteqin'ted it. He specially 
dix, p. 496). To BfM)th is due the suggestion objc»cted to the principle that those who paid 
of a multitubular lK)iler, which ^ave a very the same fare should have a varj-ing value, 
large and effective heating surmce (see his according to their i)08ition, put upon their 
letter quoted, with remarks, in Smiles's ' lives. * Bishops,' he remarks, with some 
Life of George and Robert Stephenson, 1868, | humour, * "appointed prior to 1st January 
p. 320 et seq.) Booth had indeed a re- 1848," are absolutely dangerous, and must 
markable mechanical genius; also to him are rank in the same category with "lucifer 
due the coupling screws, spring buffers, and matches," and as for my lor^s of Canterbury 
lubricating material for carriage axles, all of and York, or " C. J. Lcmdon," they must !)♦» 
which are still in use on our railways. irgarded altogether as "prohibited articles."' 

When, in 1846, the Lcmdon and North- 4. * Moral Capability' (1814). 5. * An Ac- 
Western Railway Company was formed from (.'ount of the Liveri)ool and Manchester Ilail- 
a union of various companies, Booth was aj)- way' (Liverpool, 1830). 6. * Free Trade as 
pointed secretary for the northern section, and it affects the People,' and *A Reformed 
in October 1848 he was chosen a director, lie Parliament ' (Liverpool and I-iondon, 1833). 
retired from office on 18 May 1859, after being 7. * l^etter to His Majesty's Commissioners 

Ere8»?nted (9 April 1869) with 5,000 guineas on Railways in Irelani' (183($, unpublished, 
y the company as a token of gratitude for ; but des(!ribed in Memoir. It urged the 
valuable and faithful service. He spent the advisability X)f following one great plan in 
remainder of his life in his native town, where constructing the iiatitmal railroads). 8. *()b- 
for some years he act-ed as a borough magi- servations on tlu* Force of the Wind and 
strate. He died at his residence, Eastlwume, the Resistance of the Air ' (Liverpool, 1839 ). 
IVinces Park, Liverjwol, on 28 March 18(59. 9. ' Uniformity of Time considered especially 
His wife, the eldest daughter of Abraham in reference to liailways and the Electric 
Crompton, of Chorley Hall, whom he had Telegraph' (1847). 10. 'Master and Man, 
married on 27 Aug. 1812, three daughters, and a dialogue, in which are discussed some of 
one son, survived him. the imjxjrtant (juestions affecting the Social 

In religion Booth was a unitarian, and in Condition of the Industrious Classes' (1853). 
politics a moderate liberal. His friend Pro- 11. *A J^etter on the Approaches to St. 
lessor W. B. Hodgson, of Edinburgh, describes George's Hall ' (Uverpool, 1857). 1 2. * Taxa- 
himasa *g^ve, reserved, reticent, somewhat tion, direct and indirect, in reply to the lie- 
even stern man,' * above all things just and i)ort of the Financial Reform Association' 
truthful,' and * of rare consistency, thorough- ( 18<K)), an argument against a system of eii- 
ness, and trustworthiness.' He was an in- tirely direct taxation. 13. * The Struggle for 
defatigable worker, * never idle and never I Existence, a I^ecture' (London and Liveri)ool, 
hurried,' and was the *main agent' in the j 18(n). 14. * Considerations on the Licensing 
org^nisin^ of the vast railway system that Question* (Liverj)ool, 18(52). 15. *TheQues- 
during his active lifetime spread over the tion of Comj)arative Punishments considered 
United Kingdom. in reference to Offences against the Person as 

Booth wrote : 1. * Rationale of the Cur- ' compannl with Offences against the Pocket, 
Tency Question' (1847), in which he defended with some oWrvations on Prison Discipline ' 
the principle of Peel's Banking Act of 1844, (Liverpool, 186i^). 16. A pamphlet on At- 
considering it defective, * not on account of lantic Steam Navigation. 



-what it has done, but on account of what 
it has left imdone,' and so was led to 
fiii^^est additional precautions to avoid or 
mitigate commercial panics. 2. * Case of the 
Hallways considered ^ (1852). 3. * A Letter 
to Lora Campbell on the 9th and 10th 



Booth was also the author of fugitive con- 
tributions to newspapers. It may be stated 
that those of his works dealing with special 
e<;onomic subjects are written in accordance 
with the doctrine of the orthodox /rtw#«-:/wirfl 
school. 
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[Memoir of the late Henry Booth by Robert in 1829, gpraduated B.A. in 1882, M.A. in 
Smiles, with letter from Professor Hodgson 1840, and LL.D. in 1842. In 18S4 he was 



(1869); Supplement to Liverpool Daily Poet 
(30 March 1869).] F. W-t. 

BOOTH, JAMES {d, 1778), conveyancer. 



awarded Bishop Berkeley*s gold medal for 
Greek. He dia not succeed in obtaining; a 
fellowship of his college, though he had a 
high place in the contest on several occaBioD&. 
was bom at St. Gennain-en-Laye, where his He left Ireland in 1840, and became principal 
father, who was a Roman catholic and a of Bristol OoU^, where he had Mr. F. W. 
Jacobite, resided. Roman catholics being Newman and Dr. W, B. Oarpenter as col- 
disabled by the statute 7 and 8 William III , leagues. This post he retained until 1843, 
cap. 24 from practising at the bar. Booth, when he was ap^inted vice-principal of the 
who adhered to the faith in which he had j Liverpool Collegiate Institution. In 1848 he 
been educated, took out a license to practise I gave up this omce, and migrated to London, 
as a conveyaucer, and early acquirea a con- | He had been ordained at Bristol in 1842, and 
siderable amount of business, owing partly acted there as curate till he removed to Bristol 
to his own skill and ingenuity, and partly to In 1854 he was appointed minist<er of St. 
the advantage which, in consequence of the Anne's, Wandsworth, and in 1859 was pie- 
various penfd laws then in force, the Roman i sented to the vicarage of Stone, near Aylesburr, 
catholics of that day supposed that they ' by the Royal Astronomical Society, to which 
derived from consulting a member of their | society the advowson had been given in 1844 
own sect. On the death of Nathaniel Pigott, : by Dr. Lee. He was also chaplain to the Mar- 
the most eminent conveyancer of his day, and ' quis of Lansdowne, and justice of thepeacefor 
also a Roman catholic, Booth succeeded to Buckinghamshire. He was elected F.RS. in 



his position. His conveyances enjoyed the 

highest possible repute with the profession, 

and being oft«n copied and used as precedents 

by inferior practitioners, they set the fashion 

in conveyancing during a great part of the 

last century. In one respect, however, they | The titles of twenty-nine of these contribu- 

contrasted very unfavouraoly with those of his tions are given in the ' Royal Society Cata- 



1846, and F.R.A.S. in 1859. He was president 
of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 
Society from 1846 to 1849, and delivered an 
introductory address in 1846. He contributed 
many mathematical papers to various societies. 



predecessor Pigott. Whereas Pigott*s deeds 
had been models of conciseness. Booth's were 
remarkably prolix. He wrote no treatise on 
the subject, nor did he publish a collection of 



logue of Scientific Papers.* They were repub- 
lishedywith additions,in two volumes, entitled 
* A Treatise on Some New Geometrical Me- 
thods.' The first volume, relating chiefly to 



precedents. His knowledge of the statute of ; tangential co-ordinates and reciprocal polare. 



uses, however, was unique in his time. He is 
said to have been consulted bv the Duke of 
Cumlxjrland whether he could recover a legacy 
left him by his father, George II, the new king 



was issued in 1873 ; the second, containing 
papers on elliptic integrals and one on conic 
sections, came out in 1 877. His earliest sepa- 
rate publication seems to have been a tract ' On 



having torn up the will, and to have advised the Application of a New Analytic Method 
that *a king of England has by the common to the Theory of Curves and Curved Surfaces/ 
law no power to bequeath personal pro|>erty ; ' , published at Dublin in 1840. Dr. Booth wa* 
he is also said to have drafted George Ill's will, the inventor of the tangential co-ordinates 
He was for some years an intimate friend of known as the Boothian co-ordinates, which, 
Ijord ^lansfield. His disposition was genial however, were previously introduced by 
and his habits convivial. In politics he was Pliicker in 1830 in a paper in * Crelle's 
a tory. Rather late in life he married the Journal,' though the fact was unknown to 
daughter of the titular archbishop Sharp, 1 Booth when he published his own discovery, 
from whom he was subsequently separated. His educational writings undoubtedly exer- 
In his later years he suffered considerably cised considerable influence in the promotion 
from cataract. He died on 14 Jan. 1778. " of popular education. In 1846 he published 

[Butler's Hist. Mem. Enjr. Ir. and Scot. Cath. J P^P^^. ^^ * Education and Educational 
(3rd ed.), iv. 360 ; Kemiuisc. (4th ed.) ii. 274 ; Institutions considered with reference to 
Gent. Mag. lv.pt. i. 243, 340; Law and Lawyers, the Industrial Professions and the Present 
ii. 84.] J. M. K. Aspect of Society ' (Liverpool, 8vo, pp. 108). 

ana in the following vear another paper en- 

BOOTH, JAMES, LL.D. (1800-1878), titled ^ Examination *^ the Province of the 
mathematician and educationist, wa<? the son State, or the Outlines of a Practical System 
of John Booth, and was bom at Lava, co. 1 for the Extension of National Education' 
I^itrim, 26 Aug. 1800. He entered Trinity ^ (8vo, j)]). 74). In 1852 he became a member 
College, Dublin, in 1825, was elected scholar , of the Society of Arts, and at his suggestion 
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the weekly * Journal' of the socifty was be- in an improved form for all the more import- 
^n. He was treasurer and chairman of the ant classes of bills. These became familiarly 
council of the society from 1855 to 1857. known as the * model bills/ and reference was 
Some of the addresses which he delivered ' constantly made to them by the select com- 
about that period were published by the so- mittees when bills falling within any of the 
ciety. Their titles are : * How to Learn and classes came before them. In the preparation 
What to Learn ; two lectures advcx-ating the of these bQls Booth had the co-operation of 
system of examinations established by the Mr. Robert John Palk, counsel to the chair- 
Society of Arts' (1866); and 'Systematic ' man of the committees of the House of Lords. 
Instruction and Periodical Examination ' 1 Booth's great work, however, was the prepa- 
(1867). He was the main instrument in the ' ration of the Clauses Consolidation Acts, 
establishment and organisation of the Society ' Booth accepted the office of secretary to the 
of Arts examinations, a system which was board of trade on 10 Oct. 1 860, which he held 
afterwards modified and cleveloi)ed by Mr. until 186*). Subseouently to the passing of 
Harry Chester. He was also instrumental , the Clauses Consolidation Acts he gave great 
in preparing the reports on 'Middle Class | assistance to Sir John Romilly in the prepara- 
Education,* issued in 1857 by the society, and tion of various legislative measures for the 
in that year he annotated and edited for the ■ government, the principal of these being the 
Mune body the volume of * Speeches and Ad- | act to regulate the proceedings of the high 
dresses of His Royal Highness the Prince | court of chancery in Ireland, passed in 1860. 
Albert.' He publUluKl also the following, ' For his services he received an extra pension, 
and probably other addresses : * C)n the Female After his retirement he acted on the commis- 
Education of the Industrial Classes ' (1855) ; sion for inquirin^into trades unions and other 
*(Jn the Self-Imprf>vement of the Working associations, 12 Feb. 1867, and prepared the 
Classes' (1858). Booth was an ehnjuent draft report which appeared in the eleventh 
preacher, and published: 'The Bible and its and last report of the commissioners 9 March 
Interpreters, three sennons ' (1861) ; * A Ser- ' 1869. His literary productions were chiefly 
mon on the Death of Admiral W. H. Smyth, confined to the various law magazines. In 
D.C.L., F.R.S.' (lft<V>> : ' The Lord's SupW 1871 a work was published under the title of 
a Feast after Sacrifice ' (1870). He died at * The Problem of the World and the Church 
the vicarage at Stone, Buckinghamshire, i reconsidered, in three letters to a friend 
15 April 1878, aged 71 years. His wife, j by A Septuagenarian.' Of this book Booth 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Watney of Wands- ! edited and brought out a second and revised 
worth, died in 1874. I edition in 1873, and six years later edited a 

[J. W. L. Okisher in Monthlv Notices of the J^T4 edition, with an introduction written 




* ?u°^/ry^i^^l-^^J®^^'/^''*"^i [Times. 15 May 1880, ,,. 8; I^w Times, 
to the board of trade, tourth son of Thomas i-,-- 71 /ikrom n n ti 

Booth of Toxteth Lodge, near Liverpool, ^^'^' '^ ^^^^^^'^ ^' ^- ^' 

was bom about the year 1796, and after BOOTH, JOHN (ir>84-ia59), of Twem- 

SASsing some time at St. John's College, lowe, genealogist of Cheshire, was descended 

ambndge, was admitted to the Society of from an old family in that county, his father 

Lincoln's Inn on 7 Nov. 1818, when he was being John Booth of Twemlowe, and his 

stated to be twenty-one years of age. He was mother, Isabella, daughter of Richanl 

called to the bar there on 10 Feb. 1824, and Lowndes of Small wood. He was bom in 

practised with some success in the chancery July 1584. Succeeding to the property on 

courts. He was a member of the royal com- the death of his father, he occupied his leisure 

mission for inquiring into the municipal cor- in genealogical researches into Cheshire pedi- 

? orations of England and Wales in 1833. In grees, those in the later generations being 

838 he was applied to by the speaker to pre- compiled from the visitations of 1568, 1580, 

pare for the use of the House of Commons and 1013, and the earlier ones from charters 

what were called breviates of the private bills, and similar documents. As a genealogist he 

Booth's engagement was at first temporary, was supposed to be inferior only to Sir Peter 

but at the end of the session of 1839 ne was Leycester, who frequently acknowledges in- 
apiK>inted counsel to the speaker, and ex- ■ debtedness to his labours. The original copy 
aminer of recog^nisances. During the recess I of his pedigrees is still preserved at Twemlowe 
he undertook the preparation of skeleton bills ! Hall, and besides several copies in the pos- 

TOL, V, c <i 
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session of private personfl, there is one in the ' After repeating the performance the foUow- 
Ileralds' (x>llege. He died unmarried, and ing evemng, he broke with Mr. Harris, the 
was buried at Gooeetrey, 25 Xov. 1659. manager, on a question of payment. Kean, 

[Ormerod'8 Cheshire (ed. Helsby). i. baxix, who heard the news of this dispute, wted 
iii 1371 T. F. H. Booth and brought him to Drury Lane, 

where liberal terms were offered and ac- 

BOOTH, JUNIUS BRUTUS (1796- cepted. On Thursday, 20 Feb. 1817, accord- 
1852), actor, was bom on 1 May 1796 in the i ingly. Booth appeared at Drury Lane as 
parish of St. Pancras, London. Through his 1 lago to the Othello of Kean. The per- 
grandmother, Elizabeth Wilkes, he claimed formance was not repeated. Finding tlut 
to be related to the famous John Wilkes, after | the management did not intend to allow him 
whom one ofhissonswas named, and to whose | equal chances with Kean, and suspecting, 
influence was possibly owing his own baptis- , probably not without cause, that theensage- 



mal name and that of his brother, Algernon 
Sidney Booth. Kichard Booth, his father, the 
son of a silversmith, left Eln^land while a 
youth for the purpose of %htiiig against his 
country in the war of American indepen- 



ment was made for the purpose of shelriii^ 
him, he again changed front, luid concluded 
with the Covent Garden management an en- 
gagement on the same terms tnat were giien 
him at Drury Lane. "When, accordingly, on 



dence, was captured, escaped apparently all | 22 Feb. an immense audience assembled to 
punishment, and settled peacefully in Queen 1 greet his reappearance at Drury Lane, Booth 
Street, Bloom8bury,as alawyer. After learn- 1 was not forthcoming, and an apology for hi 
ing printing, stuaying law in his father's ' absence had to be made. The result of a 
omce, accepting a commission as midship- proceeding by which in the course of l»ss 
man on board the Boxer (Captain Blyth or than a fortnight he had disappointed audi- 
Bligh), and fortunately for himself not ioin- ^ ences at the two leading houses was to rai?e 
ing the ship, which soon after went down , a great pother and to assign Booth a promi- 
with all hands except one. Booth made in ' neuce he was unable subsequently to msin- 
1813 his first appearance as an amateur in I tain. His resemblance to Kean in appearance, 
a wretched little theatre in Pancras Street, ' stature, and voice, and his close adherence 



to the style of his great predecessor, had at- 
tracted much attention to him, and his acting 
had met with general approval. L'pon the 
reappearance 01 Booth at Covent Garden on 
25 April a storm of opposition was encoun- 



Tottenham Court Road, in which he played 
Frank Rochdale in * John Bull.' His first 
essay as a regular actor was made on 13 Dec. 
of the same year, under the management of Mr. 
Penley, as Campillo, a servant, in the * Honey- 
moon, at a theatre in Peckham. He was I t^red' * Richard HI ^ was acted in dumb 
then transferred to the theatre in Deptford, | show, and the attempted explanation of Faw- 
and, after an incapacitating attack of illness, cett, the stage manager, and the proffered 
he joined (1814) nis manager at Ostend, and I apologies of Booth were rejected. Booth 
played with him there and at various towns | tnen printed his apologj-, and essayed again 
in Belgium and Holland. After undergoing , on 1 March to play Kichard. A second 
manv hardships, and, according to one bio- . tumult ensued. On the 3rd he was more 
grapliical sketch, fr)rming in Brussels a matri- successful, and the playbills for that date 
monial or quasi-matrimonial connection, he contain his thanks to the public which 
returned to England and obtained an engage- had pardoned him. Proceedings against the 
ment for the winter season of 1815 at Covent Covent Garden management ana against 
Garden. During the summer he played at Booth were commenced by the Drury Ijine 
AVorthing. On 1 8 Oct. he made, as Sylvius in management, but were discontinued as Bo^^th 
* As you like it,* his first regular appearance sank from the place he had occupied. On 
in Li^ndon, the occasion being the debut as 8 March Booth played Sir Giles Overreach, 
Rosalind of Mrs. ALsop, a daughter of Mrs. and shortly ^erwiuxis appeared as Posthu- 
Jordau. He was kept steadily in the back- j mus in * Cymbeline,' ritzharding in the 
ground, and at the close of the season he retired | < Curfew,' and Mortimer in the * Iron Chest.' 
to Worthing, at the theatre of which town he ; From this period his fame declined, until, 
became actine manager. Here and at Brigh- when for his benefit he appeared as Richard 
ton he played Sir Gues Overreach and other and Jerry Sneak in the * Mayor of Garratt.' 
leading chanicters with suthcient ability to the house was almost empty. After playing 
lead tlie management of Covent (larden to . during the following years at various countrr 



engagi^ him as a rival to Kean. On Wednes- 
day, I - Feb. 1817, he appeared as Richard III, 
and. in spite of some opposition attributed 
to the partisans of Kean, obtained a success. 



theatres and at the Coborg, he appeared on 
7 Aug. 18:X) as lago at Drury Lane, sup- 
porting Kean, who was playing a farewell 
engagement previous to his dep«rture for 
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America. Tk)0tli'8 Dniry I^aue engagement | 1882; Dramatic Magazine, 1829 ; Oxberrj^'s Dra- 
terminated on 13 Jan. 1821. On the 18th matic Biography, vol. iv. 1826; Vanderhoffs 
of the same month, according to his daughter Dramatic Keminiscences, London, 1860; London 
and latest biographer, he married Mary jVnn . Ma^i^azine, 1820.] J. K. 

Holmes. He shortly afterwards took his BOOTH or BOTHE, LAWRENCE 
•wife, via Madeira, to America, and landed at (d. 1480), bishop of Durham, and afterwards 
Norfolk, Va., on 30 June 1821. On 6 July he archbishop of York, sprang from a wealthy 
opened at Richmond as Richard; on 5 Oct. family of good i>osit ion. He was the youngest 
1821 he played Richard III at the Park son of John Booth, of Barton in Lancashire, 
Theatre, Kew York. In 1825 he returned ■ by his second wife, Maud, daughter of Sir 
to England and appeared at Drury Lane as | John Savage, a Cheshire knight. Two of 
Brutus. The following year he played at his half-brothers became bishops — William, 
Rotterdam, Brussels, &c., and returned to archbishop of York; and John, bish(>p of 
America. In 1828 he managed the Camp Exeter. He went to Pembroke Hall in Cam- 
Theatre, New Orleans, and played in French bridge, studied the civil and canon laws in 
Oreste in the ' Andromaque * of Racine. In which he became a licentiate, and was in 
1836-7 England was again revisited, Drury 1450 appoint^ master of his college. During 
Lane, the Surrey, and Sadler's Wells being his residence in Cambridge he became chan- 
'the scenes of his London performances. After I cellor of tlie university and rector of Cot- 
his return to New York he started for the ; t^nham in Cambridgeshire. While chan- 
south, and attempted to drown himself on the cellor (about 1458), he started a movement 
voute, but was saved by means of a boat. In , for the building of an art^ school and a 
this unfortunate voyage, however, he broke civil law school (Mullixger, University of 



his nose, and marred thus his appearance and 
his voice. During the last ten years of his 
life he withdrew to some extent from the 
gtage, living on a farm he had purchased near 



Ca?nbridffe to 1535, p. .*500). Outside the 
university preferment was showered thick 
upon him. In 1449 he liecame a pre})eridary 
ot St. Paul's, and, aft^r l^eing thrice trans- 



Baltimore, but performing occasionally in ferred to more valuable stalls, he became on 
Boston and New Orleans. His last appear- 2'2 Nov. 1450 dean of that cathedral. In 



ance was at his benefit on 19 Nov. 1852 at 
the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans. He 



1452 he became archdeacon of Stow in the 
diocese of Lincoln, but resigned in the same 



^hen took the part* of Sir Edward Mortimer , year. In 1458 he wa.s made provost of Be- 
and of John Lump in * The Review, or the verley. In 1454 he was appointed archdeacon 
Wag of Windsor, a musical farce. While , of Richmond. He was also a prebendary of 
•on his way by sea to Cincinnati he died on Y'ork and of Lichfield. 
30 Nov. 1852. His body was taken to Bos- Booth's main business, however, was legal 
ton, and, after some change of sepulture, , and political rather than ecclesiastical. He 
yrsa ultimately placed in Greenmount ceme- | became chancellor to Queen Margaret, and, 
tery, Baltimore. Booth was a good second- apparently about 1450, keeper ol the privy 
rate actor. The most competent judges of seal {Paston Letters ^ ed. Oairdner, i. 408). 
the day placed him below Kean, C Kemble, j In the same year he became a commissioner 
and Mjacready, but before Wallack and Con- to renew the existing truce with Scotland. 
'way. His popularity was marred by his On 28 Jan. 1457 he was appointed one of 
habit of disappointing audiences by non- j the tutors and giiardiaus ol the Prince of 
Appearance on nights for which he was | Wales. On 15 Sept. in the same year he 
announced. This was attributable in part was appointed bishop of Durham, by pro- 
to intemperance, in part to insanity. In his vision of Calixtus II. Henry Vl had al- 
occasional fits of moroseness he attempted ready solicited the po])e to nominate his 
•once, as has been seen, his own life, and physician, John Arundell, to the vacant see, 
more than once, it is said, that of another, but the more energetic su})plication of Queen 
Some wild tricks are assipied him, and once Margaret for her chancellor, together with 
he made an effort to obtam the post of light- the request of many nobles, and the remem- 
liouse keeper at Cape Hatteras lighthouse, brance of an old recommendation of Henry 
Amongst his surviving children were Edwin ; himself, determined Calixtus to appoint 
Booth, still a favourite actor, Junius Brutus Booth, whose position, wisdom, noble birth, 
Booth, jun., John Wilkes Booth, mournfully northern origin, and local knowledge made 
celebrated, and Mrs. Asia Booth Clarke, his him, in the pope's opinion, peculiarly fitted 
biographer, the wife of a well-known come- to be bishop of the great palatinate (Kyheb, 
^an. xi. 404-5). Henry did not press his phy- 

g^enest's History of the Stage ; Clarke's The sician's claims, and on 25 Sept. Booth was 
er and the Younger Booth, Boston (U.S.A.), consecrated by his brother, the archbishop 
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of York. On 18 Oct. the temporalities were to have been too great for him, and on 25 May 
restored to him. He still continued privy I 1474 he was succeeded by Bishop Rotherham, 
seal, and in Sept^m)jer 1459 negotiated a , who remained in office for the re^ of the 
truce with the Scots at Ne wcastle-u|)on-Tyne. , reign, and successfully concluded the busi- 
At the end of the same year he attended the ness begun by Booth {Cant. Cropland, Gale, 
Coventry parliament which impeached the i. 557). There seems no good authoritj for 
partisans of the Duke of York, where he Lord Campbell's story of Booth's extreme in- 
swore allegiance to Henry VI, and acted as competence. That Booth's retirement from 
a trier of i)etitions. He seized as the prero- ■ the chancery was not caused by want of 
gative of his franchise the numerous for- , favour at court is sho^ni by the kiiig putting 
feitures of Warwick within the palatinate. , in his custody the temporalities of the arcit- 
Y'et though apparently a decided ])arti8an of, bishopric of York within ten days of the 
thehouseof Lancaster, he attended the parlia- death of the disgraced Archbishop Neville 
ment of Edward IV that met after the battle (28 June 1476. Rtveb, xii. 28). This de- 
of Towton, served as a trier of ptitions, and ' cided step of Edward's secured Booth's trans- 
had his right to forfeitures within the bishop- , lation to the archbishopric. He was installed 
ric specially reserved {Hot Pari. 1 E. IV). with great solemnity on 8 Sept. on the throne 
But he must have given some fresh cause of vacated by his brother twelve years before, 
offence, perhaps have hel|)ed Queen Margaret ' He was the first bishop of Durham promoted 
in her northern campaigns, for on 28 Dec. ' to York, a translation ratiier conmion in 
1462 his temporalities were seized by the \ later times. Both at York and Durham he 
crown ; officers were appointed in the diocese . succeeded a Neville, a family witb. which he 
as in the case of a vacancy; the coals, which | had established a connection by marrying one 
even then formed some part of the wealth of 1 of his nieces to the Earl of Westmorland. 
the lords of Durham, were ordered to be sold, | During his twenty years' t4»niire of the 
and he is spoken of in an official document see of Durham he had rebuilt the gates of 
as the late liLshop of Durham (Surtees, app. Auckland Castle and the neighbouring 
to vol. i. cxxxiii-iv). The susi)ension c(m- j buildings. 

tinned until 17 April 1404, when his tempo- I Booth did not long survive his appoint- 
ralities were restored, jirobably in return for I ment to York. He died on 19 May 1480, 
submission and rej)entance. On 1 5 April he 1 and was buried in the collegiate church of 
was allowed as a special favour tf) absent Southwell beside his brother, Ajrchbishop 
himself for three years from all parliaments i William. Both brothers had made Southwell 
and councils, and live wherever he liked , their favourite residence, and were great 
within England (Rymer, xi. 618). There is ' benefactors to the church there. Lawrence'.- 
no record of lii.-^ acts between 14(U and 1471. ' main benefaction to the see of York was the 
Within that interval of retirement he had ])unrhase of the manor of Batt4?rsea in Sur- 
found some means to convince Edward of rey, the building of a house on it, and the 
his fidelity, tor in 1471 he got the Warwick j transferring of it to the archbishopric. Up 
forfeitures within his ])alatinate, and took to his death he retained the mastership of 



an oath to maintain the succession of the 
Prince of Wales. In the same year, and 
again in 1472 and 1473, his serving as a trier 



of ]>etitions shows that he was restored to ral l^enefactor of the college 



his parliamentary duties. On :^1 .Time 1473 
a royal license admitted his right to coin in 
Durham not only * monetae sterlingorum,' as 
had of old been tlie custom with his predeces- 
sors, but also ' nioneta olx)loruni ' (Rtmer, xi. 
783). During the same year the illness of 
Bishop Stillingt»>n, the chancellor, and the 
inconvenience of transacting the business of 
the office during the session of parliament by 
deputies or keepers, led to the transference 
of the great seal to Bishop Booth on '27 July. 
He presided in the parliament of that year, 
])rorogued it, and, shortly after its reassem- 
bling, du»missed it, after having exhorted the 
commons to deal liberally with the king in 
his approaching war with France {Pari. Hist. 
ii. 344). But the burden of the office seems 



Pembroke Hall, as the scholars of that .society 
were proud of having as their head a man in 
such high position, and who also was a libe- 



[William de Chambre's Hist. Dunelm. in 
Anglia Sacra, i. 777, with Wharton's not*-, and 
in Raine's Hist. Dunelm. S^riptores Trer*. ; Roll* 
of Parliament; Rymer's Foedera; Paston Lj^ 
ters; Hist. Croyland oont.; cent, of T. StublwV 
Hist. Ebor. The Torr MSS.. Le Neve's Fasti 
Godwin's l>e Prsesulibus. Drake's Eboracuui. and 
Surtees' History of Durham are more modern 
authorities. Booth's will is printed in Raines 
Testaments Eboracensia (Surtees Soo.), iii. 248- 
260. The life of Booth in Campbell's Chanoel- 
lors (i. 389) is thoroughly inaccurate : that in 
Foss (Judges of England, *iv. 420-3, Biographia 
Juridica, 106) is much better.] T. F. T. 

BOOTH, PENISTON,D.D.(1681-17d5), 
dean of Windsor, publiahed a single sermon, 
*0f Baptism,' 8vo, on Gal. iii. 27, in 1718, 
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(pp. 00 and 72 h are inscribed to him and his Ireland in 1(3<39, and chief justice of the 

canons. He died on 21 Sept. 1765, aged 84. kind's bench in Ireland in U$79. He was 

[Cookes The Preacher's Assist int, i. 376, ii. buried at Salford on 2 March 1680-1. He 

45 ; La Neve's Fasti (Hardy), ii. 361, iii. 376, married his first wife, a daughter of Spencer 

407 ; Pote's Hist, of Windsor, 60, 72, 123, 411, Potts, esq., about iGol. The death of a son 

413; Gent. Mag., 1765, xxxv. 443; private in- Benjamin by this marriage, at the age of 

ibrmation.] J. H. eleven, is referred to at length in * Mount 

•nrv/^nrrr T^r^nr^x^n^ r -, i.>-^x -^ Pisgah * (1670), a work of Tliomas Case, 

^ BOOTH, ROBERT (c^. lGo7, piiritan ,^^^i^,^ Lpfather. Bor)th's second wife 




he was a fellow ol Emmanuel College He ^^.jn ^^^^^ ,j ^ ^^.^ i„ ^^^ Prerogative 
was curate of Sowerby-bridge Chapel near ^^^^^ ^,^ Canterbury, proves him to have 
Hahfex, 1635-46, and in 1050 became mini- ,,,,^^,^1 several Irish estates. 

fiter of Halifax, where he was buried «n * . , ^ ., , ^. x. i, .u i t t- u 1 
rto T„i_ irtK7 [A detiiilwl notice ot 13ooth by J. K. iiuiley, 

-«5 JUiy iw/. F..S.A.. in Notes and Queries, 6th ser., ix. 130-2; 

He was author of: 1 J Synopsis totius ^^^ ^,^, ^^^^, j.^„^jl >i,„,oir8, p. 36; Gas- 
Philosophiie, Harl. Mb. od.^0. Tins learned . ^r,.!!-^ Xotitia Cestriensis. ii. 94; Lasi^elles's 
book,which 18 in an elegant hand wTi ting, and ' Lil^i. Hiberni»; Newcomes Diary (Cheiham 
illustrated with synoptical tables, IS dedicated Soc.), pp. 137, 305; JWker's Hist, of Blackley, 
to Dr. Neville, master of Trinity College, p. 20 ; Mamhester Foiindations, ii. 85.] 
2. * Encomivm Herovm, carmine axpoo-rt;^^ S. L. L. 

^ntatym/ London, 1(J20, 4to. Dedicated to I BOOTH, SARAH (170;}-1867), actress, 
Francis Bacon, Baron ^ erulam, lord high | ^^.^^^ ^^,„^^ According to Oxberrv (Dramatic 
chanceUor of England. Biography), in Birmingham, in the earlv part 

[HallifaxanditsGibbet>-law(1708),81;Wat- ^f the vear 1798. She is first heard \jf at 
son's Hist, of Halifax (1775), 370, 443, 461 ; Manchester, where, about 1804, she and her 
Cooper smanuscnptconections for AthcuaeCa^^ ^j^^^^ ain^eared as dancers. Slie remained 
teb.; Brooks Lives of the Puritans, 111. o33; ^,^^^^ ^^\y^^^ ^j^^ management of the elder 

Palmers Nonconformists Meraonal, 111. 436; »r , , «. i i 4.^ 4.1 .^ p 

Greens Cal. of Domestic State Papers, ii. 22! Macready who promoted her to the perform- 
Dugdales Visitation of the County of Yorke (ed. ^"5.*^ of c lanicters such as l>rince .Vrtliur in 
Davies), 17, 358.1 • T. C. / Ivnig John. In Doncaster, to which town 

as a memljer of Tate Wilkinson^s com])anv 

BOOTH, Sir ROBEKT (16i>C-1681), she subsequently went, a ])erformance df 
chief justice of the king's bench in Ireland, Alexina in lieynolds's * The Exile,' a charac- 
the son of Robert Booth of Salford, by his ter resigned in consequence of illness by 
wife, a daughter of Oswald Moseley, esq., of Mrs. Ste])hen Kt^mble (Miss Satchell), at- 
AncoatSy Manchester, was baptised at the tract ed attentif)n. Elliston, then managing 
OoUegiate Church, Manchester, on '2 July the Knyal Circus, which he rechristened the 
1626. ^'Vfter the death of his father, his Surrey, heard of her. Her first ap])earance 
mother reumrried the Hev. Thomas Case, , in l^mdon was made at this theatre in 1810 
a staunch parliamentarian, who directed as dierry, in a burletta friunded on the 
Booth's education. He attended Manchester * Beaux' Stratagem,' Elliston himself playing 
.grammar school, was entered at Gray's Inn .\rcher. On November 28 of the same year 
o» 18 Feb. 1641-2, and proceeded to St . John's she played for the firht time at Covent (harden. 
College, Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner, enacting Amanthis in the * Child of Nature,' 
on 20 Sept. 1644. At Cambridge Henry an adajitation frrmi the French by Mrs. 
Newcome, the author of the well-known ! Inchbald. She remained at Covent (tarden 
diaiy, was a fellow-student. Booth was called playing in the 'Miller and his Men,' the 
to tie bar on 26 Nov. 1649, and practised in i * Dog of Montar^is,' the * Little Pickle,' &c., 
London. Some letters of his, dated February ' and being occasionally aUowed to assume 
1050-60, are among the LeghMSS. at Lyme I a character like Juliet. The rising fame of 
Hall, and prove that he regarded the Resto- I Miss O'Neil wrested from Sally B<M)th, as she 
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wa* alwAV.T L-nUt*!. the ho\n' of clUtinction in ' up the Killerbv estate and part of theshort- 
traffut fiart)*. and hhe quitted (.o\>fnt iiarden horn herd to his eldest son, John Booth, 
until the retirement of her rival, when she taking the remainder with him to Warlabj, 
returned and enarrted Cordelia to the Lear where he died in 1835. By his wife, Mi8» 
of Junius Hrutus JV)oth. She then played Bower, he had two sons, equally oelehnted 
at the Olympic 19 Dec. l^iM.at I>nir%- Lane with their father as cattle breeders. Jonr 
2 Feb. 1822, at the lla^-market and Adelphi Booth, the eldest, had his own ideas about 
theatres, remaining long at none. Her ' breeding stock. V^lth infinite judgment he 
power*< were agreeable rat her than impressive, found among the pastures round Schmond 
She WHS Mmall in stature^ nenoits, with hair fresh crosses for his cattle, and the public 
inclining to red. In \mrtti like Juliet she had such confidence in his judgment that 
won favour by prettine;^ and girlishness. To they felt sure of his success in whatever he 
the la>>t her dancing remained a special at- did. He found time to run horses at Cat- 
traction. Sally Booth claimed to be a de- terick, and his dog Nips won the Wensley- 
scendant of Barton Booth [q. v.], and on the dale Cup in a coursing contest at Leybum. 
first apTiearance of Junius Brutus l^th [q. v.] ^ For three seasons he was master of the Bedale 
dexir^ him, it is said, to add a final e to his hunt, and a constant attendant at the meets, 
name, so an to prevent the Kuggestion of any Much of his time was also occupied in acting 
connection between them. She died 30 Dec. as a judge at exhibitions of stock. All his 
1W57, having long quitted the stage. stock were sold off on 21 Sept. 1852, when 

[GeneMt's History of the Stage; Raymond's forty-four lots averaged 48/. 12». 8rf. He died 

Life and Enterprises of Robert William Elliston, at Killerby on 7 July 1867, aged 68, and ww 

1867; Oxberr/s Dramatic Biography, 1826, vol. buried at Ainderby. Shortly afterwards a 

iv. ; The Drama or Theatrical Miigazine ; Bio- window to his memory was erected in Cat- 

graphy of the Britihh Stage, 1824.] J. K. terick church. In 1819 he married Misfr 

BOOTH, THOMAS (f. 1611), divine, Wright, by whom he lef^ several sons, well 

wuH educated at Trinitv (^ollejfe, Cambridge, ^^^wn m the countv. 

where he graduated B.A. in 1507-8. M.A. in ^ RichardBooth, the second son of Thomas 

1601, H.D. in imi lie published (with his f^^\^ inherited with his fether's name his 

initials only) K^oncio ad Clerum jamdudum i f"U share of his fathers skill as a breeder, 

Cantabrigiff. habita in Luc. can. 5, v^r. 10,' witli an equal fondness for the pursuit He 

Loudon, 161 1, 4to. removed to btudle5;farm m 1814, which was 

[Cooper's Athenie ('autab. iii. 57.] T. C. ' 'P;^!^!'^ ' ^'\^^''^'a ^^^ T 

'■ ^ J a great believer in in-breeding, and when he 

BOOTH, THOMAS (d. 1835), cattle sold off in 1834 the best cows were fine ani- 

breeder and improver, was owner and farmer mals in direct descent from Twin Brother to 

of the estate of Killorbv near Catterick, York- Ben, a bull bred by his father as far back as 

nhire, where, in 1790, he turned his narticular 17iK). He gave up Studley farm in 1834, 

attention to the breeding of shortnorns, se- and sold off the whole of his herd except 

lecting his cows from Mr. Broader of Fair- Isabella by Pilot, and retired to Sharrow. 

holme, and the bulls from the stock of his near Ripon. On the death of his father in 

conteuiiK)raries, Messrs. Robert and Charles the following year he succeeded to the estate 

Colling. His g^at aim was to raise a useful and shorthorn herd at Warlaby, and again 

class of animals, that, l)esides possessing turned his attention to breeding. Tlie judges 

l)eauty of form, would milk copiously, fatten of those days had not yet learned to distin- 

readilv, and when slaughtered turn out satis- guish between flesh and fat, and although 

factorily to the butcher. With these views the Booth cattle did not always carry away 

he i^ought to reduce the Iwne of the animal, the nrizes, the butchers well knew their 

especially the length and coarseness of the worth, as they made the best carcass meat, 

legs, the prt)ininency of the hips, the heavy When the royal cattle shows began in 1S44, 

bones of the >houlders, and those unsightly although not appro^-ing of such exhibitions, 

pn^jections called shoulder points, which pn^ he felt obliged to exhibit ; and although at 

viously were great defects in the unimproved first the quality of his cattle was not under- 

shortht>rns. In these efiorts he was most stood, it was not very long before his name 

successful, and his cows and bulls for many was often found in the lists of those receiv- 

years carried awav the highest prizes at the iuj^ medals and other rewards. He dietl at 

chief exhibitions of sttx^k. Alwut the i>eriod W arlaby on 31 Oct. 18^4, aged 76. 
of 1814 he was ctmsidered to be the most [Saddle and Sirloin, by The Druid, i.e. H. H. 

onterjirisingand skilful impn>ver of cattle in Dixon (1870). p^. 195-207; Carr's Historv of 

his district, if not of Ids day. the Killorby Herd of Shorthorns, 1867.] 

He riMnoved to Warlaby m 1819, and gave G. C. B. 
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BOOTH, Sib WILLIAM (Jl, 167;^1689), BOOTHBY, Sib BROOKE (1743-1824)7 
captain in the royal navy, was promoted to uoet, seventh baronet, eldest son of Sir Brooke 
that rank in June 1673. After the peace Boothby, of Ashbourne Hall, Derbyshire, was 
with the Dutch he was for several years em- born in 1743. When a younff man he moved 
ployed in the Mediterranean, and more espe- in London society, and he is mentioned by 
ciallyagain8ttheAlgerinepirat.es. On 8 April , one of Mrs. Delauy's correspondents as * one 
1681, whilst in command of the Adventure, i of those who think themselves pretty gentle- 
he engaged one of these corsairs named the men du premier ordre.^ He jomed the lite- 
Golden Horse, a vessel larger, more heavily rary circle at Lichfield to which Miss Seward, 
armed, and with a more numerous ship's com- Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Thomas Day, and the 
pany. The tight was long and bloody ; bf)th Edgeworths belonged, and was a member of 
ships were much shattered, but neither could a botanical society which Dr. Darwin started 
claim the victory, when a stranger came in there. One of Miss Seward's odes and several 
sight under Turkish colours, ^^he proved, of her printed letters are addressed to him. 
however, to be the P^nglish ship Nonsuch, • He resided some time in France, and became 
commandedby Captain (afterwards Sir Fran- ; intimate with Rousseau. In his *Observa- 
cis ) Wheler, and to her the Golden Horse at tions on the Appeal from the Old Whigs,' 
once submitted without further resistance. &c., he enters into an earnest defence of Rous- 
A somewhat acrimonious dispute afterwards seau's character and works from the * wanton 
arose between the officers ana men of the two butcherly attack ' made by Burke. He suc- 
ships asto their relative share in the capture ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
[see Bbnbow, John, vice-admiral]. Captain father in 1789. He married Susannah, daugh- 
Wheler assuming all the honour to himself, ter and heiress of Mr. Robert Bristoe. The 
and claiming the whole profit of the prize, only child of this marriage died in 1791 at 
The question was referred by Booth to the the early age of six years, and was interred 
admiralty, who, without any evidence beyond in Ashbourne Church, where a monument by 
Booth's partial statement, directed the com- Thomas Banks, R.A., was erected to her 
mander-in-chief to * cause the colours of memory-. 

the GK)lden Horse to be delivered to Captain He published the following : 1. * A Letter 

Booth as a mark of honour which we judge to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke,' 

he hath well deserved,' and also an appointed 1791 (8vo, pp. 120); a remonstrance with 

share of the value of the prize (Brit. Mus. that statesman on the doctrines contained in 

Addl. MS. 19872, f. 67). his * Reflections on the French Revolution.' 

In 1688 he commanded the Grafton: in 2. * Observations on the Appeal from the New 



September 1688 he was appointed to the Pen- to the Old Whigs, and on Mr. Paine's Rights 

1 in the following Feb- of Man,' in two parts, 1792 (8vo, pp. 283) ; the 
ruarv', having given in his allegiance to King first part is a further defence of the principles 



dennis of 70 guns ; and 



William, he was knighted and a])pointed com- of the French revolution, and the second is di- 
missioner of the navy. It woula appear that rected against Paine's arguments for eouality. 
his profession of allegiance was but a treache- 3. * Sorrows Sacred to the Memory of Pene- 
rous blind to enable him the better to act as lope,' 1796 (fol. pp. 87) ; a volume of verse 
agent to the exiled James ; for on 1 6 March he illustrated. 4. * Britannicus, a Tragedy, from 
went down the river to the Pendennis, then the French of Racine,' 1808, 8vo. 6. * Fables 
lying at Sheemess, and endeavoured by his and Satires, with a preface on the Esopean 
personal influence and promises of money to I Fable,' Edinburgh, 1809, two volumes, 12mo. 
persuade the lieutenants to Agree with him ' Sir Brooke Boothby died at Boulogne 23 Jan. 
in carrying over the ship to France ; the plot 1824, aged 80, and was interred in the family 
also involved carrying o>'er the Eagle nre- cemetery at Ashbourne Church, 
ship, commanded by Captain Wilford, who [Hist.andTopogr.of Ashbourne, 1839, pp. So- 
seemed to acquiesce. But \V ilford got too : 38 ; Mrs. Delany's Correj«p. iv. 262, 423 ; Seward's 




which Booth, conceiving that he had gone C. W. 8. 

too far, and that the afiair could not be kept 

wjcret, fled to France. No account remains of BOOTHBY, Miss HILL (1708-1766), 
his further life or of his death. friend of Dr. Johnson, bom on 27 Oct. 1708, 

I was grand-daughter of Sir "William Boothby, 

[Chamock's Biog. Nav. i. 387 ; Minutes of i third baronet, and daughter of Mr. Brook 

('ourt-martial on Captain Robert Wilford. 30 July Boothby, of Ashbourne Hall,Derbyshire.tfHer 

1689, in Public Record Oflice.] J. K. L. , mother was Elizabeth Fitzherbert, a daughter 
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of John Fitzherbert, of Soinersall-Herbert. I but when about fourteen years old he ran 
Miss Boothby was a woman of considerable i away with only a few pence in his pocket, 
ability. Miss Anna »Seward calls her * the Making westwards for Lancashire, he found 
sublimated methodistic Hill Boothby who | work wit ha methodist, who treated him verr 
read her bible in Hebrew.' She made the kindly. With him he stayed till, hearinir 
acquaintance of Dr. Johnson about three , things were not well with his parents, be 
years before her death, while she was pre- returned to Warley to superintend his fiither's 
siding over the household of a distant rela- j trade, and was affectionately received an<l 
tion, Mr. Fitzherbert, of Tissington, near i forgiven. About 1785 he vowed to devote 
Ashbourne, for whose late wife she had enter- I himself to religion. He attended prayer 
tained an enthusiastic affection. The ac- I meetings and spoke at them ; he reaa Dod- 



quaintance with Johnson soon ripened into 
a warm friendship. Johnson addresses her 
as ' sweet angel and * dearest dear,' and 
assures her that he ^ has none other on whom 



dridge's works; was admitted a student of the 
dissenting college. North Uowram, and wm 
at once classed as of two years' standing. In 
1790 he was chosen minister at Pontefinct, 



his heart reposes.' His letters to her, pre- ' and being ordained there, he succeeded m 
served by Miss Seward, and now usually > filling his chapel till it would not hold the 
printed in the editions of Croker's * Boswell,' . congregation, and a new one had to be built, 
are all in a like affectionate strain. In them At this time Boothroyd found tliat all that 
he discloses the mystery of the orange-peel, was left for his income, after paying expeni^eii, 
which Boswell asked for in vain. According i was 20/. a year, and he opened a shop as a 
to Mrs. Piozzi, Johnson was annoyed by Miss ' bookseller and printer. In 1801 he marriHl 
Boothby's friendship for Lord Lyttelton, and t a Miss Hurst oiPontefract. In 1807, having 
was influenced by this jealousy in writing that i had a few materials for a history of the town 
nobleman's life. Oroker doubted the story, , presented to him by a Mr. Richard Hepworth, 
arguing that only passionate love for Miss ! ne added much more to these, and brou^t 



Boothby could have been a sufficiently strong 
motive to have thus influenced Johnson ; and 
that a love of that kind between them wjis 



out, at his own press, his * History of the 
Ancient Borough of Pontefract' (Pre£we, 
p. xiv). He resolved next to master H»»- 



incredible. Miss Boothby died on 16 Jan. | brew, for the purpose of producing a new 



1766; and her letters to Johnson, written 
with some vivacity, and generally in a tone 
of enthusiastic piety, were collected and pub- 
lished by Richard Wright, of Lichfield, in 
1805, a W>ok which also contains the frag- 
ment of Johnson's autobiography, and some 



Hebrew bible. He printed the work himst;lf. 
and his wife helped liim in correcting th«? 
proofs. It was brought out in quarterly parts, 
the issue beginning in 1810, and finishing in 
1813, under the title of * Biblia Hebraica,' 
and formed finallv two volumes 4to. Seven 



verses to Miss Ikwthby's memory by Sir \ years were spent over this undertaking. At 
Brooke 13oothby, her nephew, and the author ; the same time B<x)thro3'd preached diligent Iv; 
of * The Tears of Penelope.' She is said to I and published several excellent standard 
have been the original of Miss Saiuthill in | works, besides many sermons of his own. In 
*Tho Spiritual Quixote,' bv the Rev. R. his * Sermon occasioned by the Death of Mis* 
Graves (1773). * B. Shilito,' 1813, Boothroyd states (p. M) 

[See Migs Hill Boothby's letters to Dr. John- | that Miss Shilito attributed her * conversion' 
soil (Loiidou : printed for Kichard Phillips, to some talk with a son of Plugene Aram, a 
6 Bridge Street, Blackfriars) ; Boswell's Johnson reaper of her brother's in Holdeme^is. 
(Croker); Piozzi's Johnsoniana, § 73; Hay ward's 1 In 1818 Boothroyd (^who had accepted the 
Piozzi, i. 256 ; letters from Anna Seward from , degree of LL.D.) became co-pastor at High- 
1784-1807, some of which arc extracted in field C'hapel, Huddersfield, with the Rev. 
Johnsoniana, part xxii.l E. S. S. j William Moorhouse. In the same year hf 

BOOTHBY, Lady. [See Nesbitt.! I completed his * New Family Bible and Im- 

I proved Version,' in three vols. 4to, which had 

B00THR0YD,BENJAM1X,1).D.(1768- | been suggested to him on a visit to York bv 
1836), indejHuuh'nt minister and Hebrew | Mr. Henrv Tuke, a quaker. He printed many 
scholar, was boni at Warley, in the ])arish of copies of this great book at his own press. 
Halifax, Yorkshire, on 10 Oct. 17(58, and was I It contained notes critical and explanatory, 
the son of a ]K>«)r shoemaker there. He was | and called forth the highest praise (^see Orxe, 
sent to the village sch(K>l, and left it wht*n i Bibliothevn Biblica, p. r>4j CoTTOX, Edition* 
six years old, able to read the Old and New , of the Bible, p. 116). In recognition of this 
Testaments ; although an unruly child, he achievement the university of Glasgow con- 
taught himself figures and ciphering. He ' ferred on lkK)throyd the degree of D.D. in 
helped his father to make shoes for a time, 1K:>4. In 1832 his wife died {JSvangelical 
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Magaziney p. 108). By her he had four far back as 1819 he had become a fellow of 
daughters and four sons {ib, 632). In 1835 the Linnean Society, and his leisure now 
IJoothroyd completed an octavo edition of permitted him to acceptthe office of secretary, 
his ' Family Bible.* On 10 Jan. 1830 he was which he held from 1832 to 1889. He was 
seized with a violent illness; after many appointed treasurer in November 1856, which 
months* suffering he died on 8 Sept. follow- place he resigned in May 1861. His botanical 
ing. He was buried at Huddersfield. labours were entirely confined to the study of 

[Evan. >Iag. N. S. 1837, xv. 105-10, 374, the great genus Cdrex. The results of* his 
632 ; Gent. >&g. N. S. 1836, vi. 445 ; Darling's labours have seen the li^ht in a large folio 
Cyclopaedia Bibliographica (Authors), cols. 287, work entitled * Illustrations of the Genus 
369.] J. H. Oarex, by F. Boott, M.D. In four parts,' 

BOOTT, FRANCIS, M.D. (1792-1863), J-ondon, 1868-67. It was produced at his 
physician, son of Kirk Boott, his father being o^'n expense, and distributed amongst bota- 
Eiiglish and his mother Scotch, was bom ^^^ts. His close attention to study tended to 
at Boston, United States, on 26 Sept. 1792. enfeeble his never very vigorous frame; but 
After completing his education at Har\'ard ^^^ immediate cause of his death was disease 
University he was sent to England, where of the right lung, induced by pneumonia. It 
his studious habits and literary tastes soon ^^^ P^ace at 24 Gower Street, Ix)ndon, on 
led him to form intimacies with persons ^o Dec. 1863. In connection with literature 
of like pursuits. For several years he jour- ^ ^^^ characteristic act of his was to erect 
neyed backwards and forwards between Eng- ^^ ^^ Saints' Church, Cambridge, a tablet 
land and America, makinglifelongfriendships \ ^^ ^^^ memory of Henry Kirke White, of 
in both countries, but especially in England. | vhom he knew nothing personally, but whose 
About 1820, when already married, he deter- ; l"e and poems he ardently admired. In 
mined upon studying medicine, and placed addition to the works already mentioned 
himself under the tutelage of Dr. John Arm- i Boott also published ' Two Lectures on Ma- 
strong in London. Thence he removed to i ^^ria Medica' in 1837, and he prejjared a 
Edinburgh, where he took his doctor's degree ' monograph of 168 species of cnrex, which wns 
in 1824. On his return to London in 1825 he .priii^^ed in Sir William Jackson Hooker's 
commenced practice, and accepted the lee- * ^'^om Boreali-Americana.' His wife was a 



tureship on botany in the Webb Street school 
of medicine ; this chair however, though ad- 
mirably conducted, he did not long hold. At 
the dying request of his friend Dr. Armstrong 
he edSted his life. This book bears the fol- 
lowing title : *■ Memorials of the Life and 
Medical Opinions of John Armstrong, M.D. 
To which 18 added an Enquiry into the facts 
connected with those forms of lever attributed 
to malaria or marsh effluvium, by Francis 
Boott, M.D.,' 1833-34, two volumes. For 
seven years Boott practised very successfully 
in London, being especially noted for his 
treatment of fevers, in which he followed 

the practice of giving abundance of air to the professor of fortification to the East India 
patient, a course which at that time was ve- j Company's College at Addiscombe, Sun'ey. 



Miss Hardcastle of Derby. 

[Procee<]ings of Linnean Society, 1864, i»p. 
xxiii-xxvii; ^ledical Times and Gazette, i. 77 
(1864).] a. C. B. 

BORDE, AM )KKW (14fK):--l.->49). [S«>e 

BOORDE.] 

BORDWINE, JOSEPH (rf. 18.35), pro- 
fessor at Addiscombe, was a native of Ame- 
rica, and sers'ed for some time under General 
Whitlock, but was deprived of his commission 
in consequence of liis having issued a pampli- 
let in which he commented rather severely 
on that general's conduct. He was made 



nemently objected to bv the profession at large. 
In other respects, too, he was a judicious inno- 
vator, being one of the first to discard the 
black coat, white neckcloth, knee-breeches, 



In 1803 he was appointed an assistant in 
the quartermaster-general's department, and 
attached to the staff of the western district. 
A French invasion was expected, and Bord- 



and black silk stockings, for the ordinary wine drew up a sketch of a new circular 
costume of the day. This was then a blue coat system of fortification for the defence of the 
with brass buttons, and yellow waistcoat, • country. He continued the work at intervals, 
which he continued to wear to the last ; and and at last in 180J> published the * Sketch,' 
thus by outliving the fashion, as he had fore- which apparently attracted very little att^n- 
atalled it, he came to be as well known in 1860 tion at tne time. He was, however, prompted 
as he had been in 1830. Boott early retired ; by his friends to take the subject up again in 
from practice, and having inherited a compe- | 1830, and the result was the issue in 1834 of 
tency he devoted himself for the last thirty- 1 a large * Memoir of a Proposed New System 
five years of his life to the cultivation of liis of Permanent Fortification.' He died at 



years 
literary, dassical, and scientific tastes. As 



Croydon 21 Feb. 1835. 
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[Gent. Mag. vol. for 1835 ; Introduction to the ' Conventicles ? Whether a Lay man may 
Memoir of a new System of Fortification.] ^ preach ? Which were lately proposed by i 

B. C. S. Zelot, in the Parish Church at Swacie [Swave- 

BOREMAN or BOURMAN, ROBERT, sey] neere Cambridffe,' Lend. 1658, 4to. ^f^ 
D.D. (d. 1675), royalist divine, was a mem- ; printed in the 'Harieian Miscellany '(1744), 
ber of a family wliich came origfinally from vol. i. 3. * The Triumph of Faith over Death, 
the Isle of Wight, and brother of Sir Wil- j Or the Just Man's Memoriall ; compris'd in a 
liam Bourman, clerk of the green cloth to j Panegyrick and Sermon, at the Funerall of 
King Charles II. He received his education at the Religious, most Learned Dr. Combar, late 
W'estminster School, whence he was elected i Master of Trinity Colledge in Cambridge, and 
in 1627 to a scholarship at Trinity College, Deane of Carlile. Delivered in Trinity Col- 
Cambridge. He graduated B. A. in 1631; was | ledge Chappell on 29 March 1053,' London, 
admitted a minor fellow of his college on 1 1654, 4to. Dedicated to W'illiam, earl of Port- 
4 Oct. 1633, and a major fellow on 10 March i land. 4. * A MirroiT of Mercy and lud^e- 
16ii4; and j)roceeded to the degree of ^I.A. ment. Or an Exact true Narrative of ute 
in 1635. Uke other royalists, he was de- Life and Death of Freeman Sonds, E)squier, 
prived of his fellowship, but was restored ' Sonne to Sir George Sonds of Lees Court in 
to it in 1600. He was also created D.D. Shelwich in Kent. Who bein^r about the 
by virtue of letters mandatory from King age of 19, for Murthering his Elder Brother 
Charles II dated 9 Aug. 1060 (Kennbtt, on Tuesday the 7th of August, was arraigned 
Register and Chron. 226). On 15 Oct. in the i and condemned at Maidstone. Executed 
same year he was admitted by the Arch- there on Tuesday the 21. of the same Moneth, 
bishop of Canterbury — the see of Petei^ 1(555/ London, 1655, 4to. Reprinted in 
borough being then vacant — to the church of , * Authentic Memorials of Remarkable Occur- 
Blisworth, in Northamptonshire (ib, 281), ' rences and ALffecting Calamities in the family 
and it seems that on 31 July 1(V62 he was of Sir George Sondes, Bart.' Evesham 
formally admitted to that rectory by Dr. [1790?], 12mo ; also in the ' Harleian Mi*- 
Lant, bishop of Peterborough (WVoD, Fasti cellany,* x. 23 (Lond. 1813^. 5. * An Anti- 
Oxon. ii. 55 n.) He was admitted on 18 Nov. dote against Swearing. W ith an Appendix 
1603 to the rectory of St. Giles's-in-the-Fields, i concerning our Academical Oaths, Lond. 
on the presentation of the king, and on 19 1062, 8vo. 0. ^ AvToKardKpiroi i or Hypo- 
Dec. 1()<57 he was installed as a prebendary of crisie unvail'd, and Jesuit isme uumaskt. In 
Westminster. He died a bachelor at Green- a Letter to Mr. R. Baxter, by one that i> a 
wicli in the winter of 1675, and was buried lover of Unity, Peace, and Cfoncord, and hi> 
at that place. Well-wisher,' Lond. 1002, 4to. 7. * The 

Boreman bore the character of a ])ious and Patern of Christianity : or the Picture of & 
learned divine. It is to ]>e regretted, how- true Christian. Presented at Northampton 
ever, that party feeling should have led him in a Sermon at a Visitation, May 12, 10(>V 
to make an utterly unfounded attack on the , Lond. 1063, 4to. 8. * A Mirrour of Chri?- 
celebrated Richard Baxter, whom lie charged tianity, and a Miracle of Charity ; or a true 
in au anonymous work with being a ^ man and exact Narrative of the I^ife and Death 
of blood,' lor, addressing him, he wrote : * I of the most virtuous Ladv Alice Dutche^s 
must tell you in yuur ear what I have heard, Duddeley,* Lond. 1009, 4to. Dedicated to 
and is commonly reported, that in the late LadyKatlierineljeveson,relict of Sir Richard 
Avars you slew a man with your own hand in Leveson, bart., and only sur\'iving daughter 
cold blood ' (\vT0KaTaKpiT09 : or Hypocrisie ' of the duchess. 

unvaiVd, 15). Baxter was highly indignant Boreman published and dedicated to Ed- 
at this false charge, and l)egan to write an ward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, * The True 
answer to Horeman's jmrnphlet, though he Catholicks Tenure' (Cambridge, 10<^2),^Tit- 
eventually abandoned this design. ten by his friend Dr. Edward Hyde. Seve- 

Boreman's works are: 1. *The Country- ral specimens of his poetry are met with 
mans Cat ech isme, or the Churches Plea among the loyal effusions of the university 
for Tithes. Wherein is |)lainly discovered of Cambridge before the troublous times of 
the Duty and Dignity of Christs Ministers, the civil wars. 




Universities? Who is to be accounted an i Hist, and Antiq. of the Univ. of Oxford, ed. 
Hieretick? Whether it Ije lawfull to use ^ Crutch, ii. pt. ii. 669; Sylvester s Life of Ban<»r, 
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71), 377, 378, 380. pt. iii. 172, 179, Append. I Barbara Bradshaw, by whom he had several 
Xo. 7, p. 117; Lloj-d's Memoirs (1677), 450 ; | childpen. After senmg in Flanders he was 



Calaray's Ejected Ministers (1727), ii. 908 ; gazetted lieutenant-colonel of artiUery, and 




and Alcantara, and made Galway's advance 
into Spain justifiable from a purely military 
BORGARD, ALBERT (1669-1761), | point of view. In 1708 he superintended the 
colonel, came of an ancient Dimish family, : reduction of the castle of San Felipe in 
and was born at Holbech, in Jutland, on Minorca. He was present with Stanhope at 
10 Nov. 1669. He joined the Danish army j the battles of Almanza, Almanara, Saragossa^ 
in 1675, during the war between Sweden • where he was wounded in four places, and at 
and Denmark, and was made a gunner in Villa Viciosa, where he was wounded, left for 



1676. He served throughout the war, and 



dead, and taken prisoner. On being exchanged 



at its close, in 1679, held the rank of fire- he returned to England, and was appointed 
worker, and was ordered to make a survey of chief firemaster on 9 Aug. 1712. In 1713 he 
the island of Zealand. * In 1680,' he says, made use of some of his old Berlin lessons in 
* I, with another fireworker, was ordered to , * pleasant fireworks,' and, to quote his own 
Berlin, in exchange of two Brandenburgher i words, * made pleasure fireworks which were 
fireworkers, sent to Denmark to learn the i burnt on the Kiver Thames in the month of 
difference of each nation's works, relating to ' August over against Whitehall on the 
all sorts of warlike and pleasant fireworks.' Thanksgiving-day for the peace made at 
He served at the relief of Vienna, at the Utrecht.' In 1715 he commanded the train 
liattle of Gran, and the siege of Buda. In of artillery sent to the Duke of Argyll in 
1688 he left the Danish service, on account Scotland, in 1718 he was made assistant-sur- 
of 'some injustice done him in his promotion,' , veyor of ordnance, and in 1719 commanded 
and went to Poland as a volunteer ; but he the artillery in the expedition to Vigo. This 
was ofiered a commission in the Prussian was Colonel Borgard's last piece of active 
guards, which he accepted. In the Prussian service j but his greatest service of all was 
army he served upon the Rhine, and at the [ the formation ofthe regiment of royal artillery, 
siege of Bonn. In 1692 he left the Prussian j In his own account of his services Borgard 
army, with a commission to raise a regiment i says: * In 1722 his late Majesty was p'aciously 
for the emperor ; but failing in this design, pleased to renew my old commission as 
he went in April to the camp of Louis XIV colonel, and to give me the command of 



the regiment of artillery, established for his 
service, consisting of four companies.' Hi» 



camp 
before Namur. He distinguished himself in 
the attack on the fortress ; and the French 

king ordered him 1,000 crowns, and offered honourablebehavlour as colonel-commandant 
him a captain's commission. But Borgard, is noted in a letter of his nephew. Major- 
a sturdy protestant, refused the tempting offer, j general Albert Borgard Michelsen : * He was 
and joined Colonel Gore, whose acquaintance strictly honest, and declared often, and shortly 
he liad made at Bonn, as a volunteer. ' before he died, that he could safely affirm it 

Though but thirty-three years of age ' upon oath that he had never maae 6 pence 
when he joined the English army, he had out of his regiment above what the king 
been present at eleven battles and twelve ' allowed, and gave up the cloathing of the 
sie^, and was one of the most experienced j regiment to the Boam of Ordnance, that he 
artillery and engineer officers in the world. ' might not be suspected to have any profit of 
Gore introduced him to William III, who it. ... He was m grreat favour with Prince 
8aw his ability, and made him a firemaster George of Denmark, and with King George 
in the English service in 1693, and captain the 1st and 2nd ' (Olben, General Lieutenant 




sieges of Huv in 1736, and lieutenant-general 

and Namur. When at the peace of 1697 all when he died at Woolwich, on 7 Feb. 1751, 

the foreign artillerymen in English pay were at the great age of ninety-two, he left to his 

dismissed, he, with only one other officer successor, General Belford, one of the finest 

named Schlunt, was taken to England, and corps of artillery in the world. 
in 1698 made an enmneer by William Ill's [For General Borgjird's life the only authority 

special command. In 1702 he helped to is Olsen's General-lieutenant Albert Borgard's 
take Forts Ste.- Catherine, Matagorda, and ; Levnet eg Bedrifter, Copenhagfn, 1839. Sed 

Diirand. On his return to England he married also a curious print and description of hio * plea- 
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Bure fireworks * on the Thames on 7 July 171 3 in proued Anathomistes/ &c. 1578, foL (Cooper 

Gent. Mag. for 1 749, p. 202.] H. M. S. gives 1572 as the date of the work). 

T^nnfiATiTinnT niim Mn / ^ [Dedication (dated 4 Dec. 1664) to Prospew 
. J^PrSirr'^^^h ^}y^^* ^-^'^fl- Borgamcci's *D6 Paste perbrevis tracUtW 
l^>«4-15/9), court physician, was one of four Venice, 1565, 8vo ; see also the Italian edition, 
sons of Carlo Borgarucci. Of his brothers, Trattato di Piste, 1565, 8iro, pp. 59. 105 ; Eo*e» 
the eldest Borgaruccio edited several works Biog. Diet. 1857, art Borgameci, Pro^w; 
of history and science ; Prospero became pro- Cooper's Ath. Cantab, i. 460 ; Bonet-Maarr'g 
fessor of anatomy at Padua in January 1564, Early Sources of £ng. Unit. Christianity (tnns. 
and obtained great reputation by his writings; HaU), 1884, p. 134.] A. 0. 
and Giulio his elder brother, who was a phy- 
sician, came to England as a jjrotestant re- BORLAND, JAMES, M.D. (1774-18««), 
fugee, and was a member ol the Italian inspector-general of army hospitals, was burn 
branch of the * Strangers* Church * in London, at Ayr, N.B., in April 1774, and entered the 
under the ministry of Girolamo Jerlito. In army medical department as surgeon Vmate in 
1663, when London was visited by the plague, the 42nd Highlanders in 1792. Having been 
Bor^rucci successfully treated the epidemic promoted on the staff next year, he made two 
by bleeding. His brother Bernardino, a juris- campaigns under the Duke of York in Flan- 
consult, was also then in London. Prospero ders, after which he proceeded to the AVe$t 
also came to London during the plafi^ie, and Indies as surgeon, 23rd royal Welsh fu*i- 
learned from Giulio the use of a Dall {porno) liers. He was then again transferred to the 
comjiounded of balsamic substances, to be , staff, and did duty in bt. Domingo froml7^w» 
held in the hand, that its odour might coun- until the last remnant of the British army 
teract the effects of foul air. Borgarucci was > was withdrawn from that pestilential shoiy 
admitted a member of the College of Phy- in 1798. In 1799 he accompanied the exp^^ 
sicians, and on 2 July 1672 was incorporated dition to the Helder, and aft^r its faihm- 
M.D. in the university of Cambridge. He was sent by the Duke of York to the bead- 
was physician to the Earl of Leicester, who quarters of the French general, Brune, with 
{Leicester's Commonwealth) is said to have a flag of truce, to arrange for the exchanp? 
made evil use of his knowledge of poisons, of the wounded. For this servic** he wa^ 
By patent of 21 Sept. 1573 he was made phy- promoted to the then newly constituted rank 
sician to the royal household for life, with of deputy-inspector of army hospitals. He 
an honorarium of 50/. per annum. The last was also attached to the Russian troops, which 
trace of him is his letter of 21 Feb. 1578-9 had co-openited with the British in North 
to Lord Burghley (in whose house the Italian Holland, and had been ordered to winter iu 
church originally assembled), asking the the Channel Islands until the breaking up of 
grant of a lease from the crown of the re- the ice in the Baltic should allow of th»'ir 
version of the parsonage of MiddleAvich, return home. For this service, rendereilniorv 
Cheshire. He is supposed to have died about onerous by an outbreak of malignant fever 
1581, and was succeeded as court physician in Guernsey, he received the thanks of the 
by Koderigo Lopez. Borffarucci was mar- czar, accompanied by an invitation to ohT'T 
ned, and in October 1573 he wrote to Lord the imi)erial sei-vice in the highest mnk, 
Burghley complaining that Sir William Cor- wjiich lie declined. Borland was chief lU' - 
dell, master of the rolls, had for five months dical officer of the army in the southern 
detained his wife from him in his house, counties, under command of Sir David iKiii- 
noiirishing her in his popish superstitions. , das, at the time of the threatened Freiuh 
The lady was not anxious to return, and a invasion. Having attained the rank of in- 
commission of delegates was appointed to si)ector-general of hospitals in 1807, he wa-* 
inquire whether she was really Borgarucci's employed at head-quarters in London f«»r 
wife or the wife of another person. The case | some time, at a period when many improve- 
lasted several years; ultimately Borgarucci meiits in army hospital organisation were 
seems to have established his conjugal rights, essayed. During the unfortunate expedititm 
F'rom the fact that Archbishop Grindal took to the Scheldt, he volunteered for the duty 
sides against Borgarucci, it is perhaps not , of inquiring into the causes of the terrihle 
unreasonable to suppose that the court phy- sickness and mortality then prevalent at 
sician was one of those who regarded as Walcheren. In t his service he wa^associaud 

* nopish superstitions' some of the positions with Dr. Lempriere, one of the physicians to 
of anglican orthodoxy. He wrote a short the army, and Sir Gilbert Blane [q. v.], who 
commendatory epistle in Latin, following the , had then left the navy and was in practice in 

* Proeme * to John Banister's * The Historic of I^ndon. Tlie report of these commissioners 
Man, sucked from the sappe of the most aj)- at whose recommendation the troops wen* 
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finally withdrawn, was ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed among * Accounts 
and Papers for 1810/ Its description is 
* Pa])ers relating to the Scheldt Expedition/ 
fol. !>, No. 104. From 1810 to 1810 Borland 
was principal medical officer in the Mediter- 
mnean, during which period he organised the 
hospitals of the Anglo-Sicilian contingent, 
the efficiency and unprecedented economy of 
which formed the subject of a special official 
minute on the breaking up of the force. His 
si^rvices during the outbreak of plague at 
Malta received the highest praise from Ad- 
miral Lord Exmouth. He also accompanied 
the force sent to assist the Austrians in ex- ' 
pelling Murat from Naples, and the troops 
under Mmor-general Sir R. Macfarlane, des- 
patched from Genoa, which held Marseilles ' 
and blockaded Toulon at the time of the ' 
Waterl(M) campaign. Borland retired on half- 
pay in 1810. He was appointed honorary 
physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, and 
also received the order of St. Maurice and 
8t. Lazare of Savoy. For many years he 
was resident at Teddingt on, Middlesex, where 
his sterling character and many kindly deeds 
wou for him general esteem. He aied at 
Teddington on !2l> Feb. 18(V3, at the age of 
eighty-nine years. 

[Gent. Mag. new series, xiv. 529, 666 ; Lancet, 
1863, i. 641; Hart's Army Lists; Ayr Adver- 
tiser. 19 March 1863.] H. M. C. 

BORLASE or BURLACE, EDMUND 
(Jl. 1662), historic wTiter and physician, was 
son of Sir John Borlase, who received the ap- 

f ointment of master-general of the ordnance, 
reland, in 1634, and held office as lord justice 
there from 1640 to 1643. Edmund Borlase 
is stated by Anthony h. Wood to have been 
educated at Dublin, and to have obtained 
the degree of doctor in physic at Ley den in 
1650. He subsequently settled in Choker, 
where, according to Wood, he * practised liis 
faculty with good success to his dying day.' 
Borlase in 1660 received the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine from the university of Ox- 
ford. He enjoyed the patronage of Charles 
Stanley, earl of Derby, to whom he dedi- 
cated a treatise, published in 1670, on 
* Latham Spa in I^ancashire, with some re- 
markable Cases and Cures affected by it.' In 
1676 Borlase published at London an octavo 
volume of 284 pages, with the following 
title: *The Reduction of Ireland to the 
Crown of England; with the Govemours 
since the Conquest by King Henry II, anno 
1172 ; with some passages in their govern- 
ment. A brief account of the Rebellion, 
anno Dom. 1641. Also, the original of the 
Universitie of Dublin, and the Oolledge of 



Physicians.' The work was mainly a com- 
pilation from printed books, and terminated 
at the year 1672. In it the author intro- 
duced some medical observations on diseases 
prevalent in Ireland. Among remedies for 
dysentery, he mentioned that recently, in 
cases of extremity, great use had ' been made 
of swine's dung drank in a convenient 
vehicle.' The compilation of a history of 
affairs in Ireland n*om 1641 to 1662 was 
undertaken by Borlase chiefly with the object 
of demonstrating that the administrators of 
the English government there had not acted 
adversely to the royal interests nor unjustly 
towards Irish catholics. For the purposes 
of his work, Borlase obtained a copy of an 
uni>ublished treatise on Irish affairs by Ed- 
ward Hyde, earl of Clarendon. This he 
unskilfully altered and interpolated, to make 
it accord with his views. Borlase's work, 
after expurgation by Sir Ro^er L'Estrange, 
was published at London m 1680: *The 
History of the execrable Irish Rebellion, 
trac'd from many preceding acts to the grand 
eruption, the 23 of October, 1641, and thence 
pursued to the Act of Settlement, 1662.' 
The publication attracted little attention, 
owing to the defective style and absence of the 
author's name. The appearance of Borlase's 
work induced James, earl of Castlehaven, 
to publish in the same year, at London, a 
small volume of * Memoirs,' in which he 
gave an account of his * encpagement and 
carriage in the wars of Ireland.* Castle- 
haven s 'Memoirs' elicited a commentary 
which appeared at London in 1681, under 
the title of *A Letter from a Person of 
Honour in the Country.' Borlase, at the 
instance of Anglesey, published in the fol- 
lowing year * Brief Reflections on the Earl 
of Castlehaven's Memoirs of his engagement 
and carriage in the wars of Ireland,' &c., 
London, 1682. This publication was anony- 
mous, but the initials ' E. B.' were appended 
to the address to the king, prefixed to it. 
Borlase gave Bishop Burnet some materials 
for the * Historj' of the Reformation,' among 
which were papers relative to the P^ngli^n 
translation of the Bible. The date of Borlase's 
death has not been mentioned. A copy of 
Borlase's * Histor>' of the Irish Rebellion ' by 
him, in which he re-inserted the portions ex- 
cised by the licenser of the press, together 
with Borlase's collections and correspondence 
connected with his * Historv,* is now in the 
Stowe collection at the British Museum. 
Some of these papers were printed at Dublin 
in 1882, in the * Histoiy of the Irish Con- 
federation and War in Ireland, 1641-1643. 
Borlase's * History ' was republished at Dub- 
lin in ld43, without the author's name. la 
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this edition the word * execrable ' was omit- j Provinces in 1626 (Rushworth, i. 421). In 
ted from the title, and some documents not 16d3 he was appointed master of the ordnaiicv 
previously printed were given in an appendix in Ireland, apparently on the recommendatioD 
to the volume. of Strafford, who had a high opinion of him 

[Wood's Athenae (Bliss), iii. 1024, iv. 185, (Stbaffokd's Correspondence, i. 113-107, ii. 
546 ; Nalson's Collections of Affairs of St^te, 108-204). Lord Dillon and Sir AVilliam 
1682-3; Additional Manuscript No. 1008, ' Parsons were appointed lords lust ices in 1540. 
British Museum; Copy of Borlase's History, hut Billon being considered dangerous as th^^ 
with his manuscript additions ; Ormonde Ar- brother-in-law of Strafford, Borlase was ap- 
chiveK, Kilkenny Castle; Proceedings between pointed in his room, *by the importunitr of 
James, Duke of Ormonde, and Arthur, Earl of the Irish committee then at court' (>'als«)X, 
Anglesey, London, 1682 ; Burnet's Hist, of Re- | ii. 564). This post he seems to have be^ 
formation of Church in England, Oxford, 1829, ; unfit to fill, for though a good soldier, hf 
vols. 11. 111.] J. T. G. understood nothing else, and had now grown 

BORLASE, HENRY (1806-1835), sepa- i ?!^ *^^ indolent. As lord justice he give 
ratist clergyman, bom at Helstone, Cornwall, , himself very little trouble about the exercir^e 
on 16Feb. 1806, was educated at Trinitv Col- S- !^r^*i• S'' v^^^ ^ hiscolWgue, 

lege, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1828. S*'' y^[V^^ a^S^ i^l^^ ^^^ ^-^ ^ 
After taking orders, he became curate at fnondCy bk.m.m). hirJohn Temple, however, 
St. Keyne, near Liskeard, about December g^^ *, ^^^^ ™^^^ favoiirable account of 

18m At ^.he end of 1832 " " " "^ " " "" ' 

curacy and withdrew from 




churcli. Taking up his residence in Plymouth, Tich borne became Borlase's colleagii 

he ir)ined a society, formed in 1881-2, which Vl^. ^^ ^Z>^^?^^' i*"^ ^"*® months later 

had received the name of Ply mouth Brethren, (^l •?»»• lt>44) both were superseded by thr^ 

a movement which has since assumed larger appomtment of the Marquis of Ormonde as 

proiwrtions, and developed many remarkable lord-lieutenant. Borlase continued to bold 

peculiarities. He has been spoken of as its ^^^ P^.^^ ^l ™^®*^^ ^^ ^,°f oi^nance till his 

founder, but this is incorrect j he Avas a great ^®?7 *" the spring of 1649. In the ' Jmir- 

friend of Benjamin Ne^ix)n, one of the ori- ^^^^ ?^ ^F^ ^P"*® ^^ Commons for 17 Manh 

giiiators of the society. Borlase considered ^^^ ^^ is spoken of as lately deceased. lh< 

that the established church, as a human in- ^f^^^% "?^ ?? suffered during the reU'Uion 

stitution, had fallen into apostasy, and that *^*J. ^^>' Borlase was obliged to a^iply t.) 

separation from apostasy was no schism. In parliament for money to defray her husbandV 

18:M he be^an the publication at Plymouth Vi^?™ ^" ..r'^ OAvn support {Jovmah. 

of a quarterlv organ, the ' Christian Witness,' l^ -^^^l t • / '^^^f - . s^ubsequent p^n- 

which continued to exist till 1840. At the ^i^"» ^^ I'^l ^"™'^^' ^^ ^^^^ Domestic ^SfaU 

beginning of 18:34 he broke a blood-vessel, ^(^pers of the Commonwealth). 

and was subsequentlv in very precarious [Carte'sLifeof Ormonde; Strafford Correspou- 

health. lie died on 13 Nov. 1835, at Plym- ^*^»ce ; Rushworth's Historical Collections ; lior- 

stock, near Plymouth. He married Caroline last's History of the Imh Rebellion. Gilbert ^ 

Pridham. His contributions to the ^Christian History of ^ the Irish Confederation contains a 
AVitness * were included in a small publication, 
without date, ^ Papers by the late IlenrA' Bor- 
lase, connected with the Present State of the 

Church.' Some biographical particulars are j antijjuary, descended, it is said, from a Norman 

added bv the anonymous editor. ... ^ -o.. 

l^Notes and Queries (3r<l ser.), v. 203 ; Cooper's 
]iiog. Diet. 1883, p. 268; Registers of St. Keyne 
(per Rev. T. L. Synies) ; infonnation from his 
sister, Mrs. Charles Grylls, and from R. N. 
Worth, F.O.S., Plymouth.] A. G. 

BORLASE, SiRJOllN (d. 1649), soldier, 
was bred a soldier in the wars of the Low 
Countries, where he served with distinction 
befon^ the truce in 1608. He also served in 
Sir Horace Vere's expedition to the Palati- 
nate in \{\'J0 (RusHWORTH, i. 15), and is 
m**ntioned as one of the comraandprs of the 
6,000 English who were ser\'ing in the United 



collection of Borlase's official letters.] 

C. H. I . 

BORLASE, ^\n[LLL\M (169o-177lM, 



family, who settled in the parish of St.Wenn. 
Cornwall, where they adopted the Cornish 
name of their place of residence (Bor- 
lase's MSS.) Pendeen, near St. Just, be- 
came their chief abode about the middle f>f 
the seventeenth century; and the Borhse? 
took the royalist side in the civil war. 
William Borlase, the second son of John 
Borlase, M.P. for St. Ives in Cornwall, and 
Lydia Harris, his wife, of Hayne, Devonshire, 
a descendant of the Nevilles and Bouchiers, 
was born on 2 Feb. 1695 {Quarterly Jif- 
view, cxxxix. 367). First educated at a 
school in Penzance, he was removed th^nc** 
to Plymouth in 1709, and placed under a 
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Rev. Mr. Bedford ; going afterwards to Tiver- 
ton School. In March 1712-13 he was 
entered at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he took his degrees of B.A. and M.A. in due 
course. Inl719he was ordained deacon, and 
in 1720 priest. In 1722 he was presented 
to the living of Ludgvan, near Penzance, 
and he now seems to have first paid par- 
ticular attention to the natural history of 
his native county, and to the prsehistoric 
4kntiquities of the hundred of Penwith. He 
was an acute observer and a careful draughts- 
man, and his observations, albeit sometimes 
of a too fanciful character (especially when 
he approaches the subject of the Druids), are 
often interesting and original. In 1724 he 
married Anne Smith, daughter of the rector 
of Hlogan and Cambonie. In 1730, when on 
a visit to Bath for the benefit of his health, he 
became acquainted with Pope, Ralph Allen, 
and other persons of eminence and ability ; 
and his correspondence with them, and other 
distinguished persons whose acquaintance he 
afterwards made, continued during Borlase's 
life, and is preserved, in more than forty 
volumes, in the library of Castle Homeck, 
Penzance. A list of them is given in Court- 
ney and Boase {^BibL Cornuh, i. 341 o). In 
1732 his brother, the Hev. Walter Borlase, 
LL.D., vice-warden of the Stannaries of 
Cornwall, died ; and thereu^wn Borlase added 
the vicarage of St. Just, about twelve miles 
distant, to his other benefice. Notwithstand- 
ing his active researches in natural history 
and antiquities, William Borlase seems to 
have paid close attention to his clerical duties, 
which he is said to have performed with 
* the most rigid punctuality and exemplary 
dignity* (Chalmers). In the summers of 
1744 and 1746 Borlase came into conflict 
with John Wesley, whom, in his capacity of 
magistrate, he summoned before the justices. 
In 1748 he went to Exeter, to be present at 
the ordination of his eldest son, and whilst 
here made the acquaintance of Dean Lyttel- 
ton (afterwards bishop of Carlisle). This 
acquaintanceship seems to have led to the 
publication of the results of Borlase's labours, 
for in the following year appeared his essay 
on *Spar and Sparry Productions, called 
Comisn Diamonds,' in the * Philosophical 
Transactions.' This at once procured his 
election in 1760 as a fellow of the Royal 
Society. His contributions to the *PhQo- 
flophical Transactions' (nineteen in all) are 
4»talogued in the *Biographia Britannica,' 
ii. 426. 

In 1763 he went to Oxford in order to 
bring out his ' Cornish Antiquities,' which 
was published in the following year. A 
Aecond edition followed in 1769. In 1766 



liis account of the Scilly Islands appeared. 
It was an enlargement of one of his papers 
in the * Philosophical Transactions,' and the 
work elicited from Dr. Johnson, in the * Lite- 
rary Review,' the criticism that ' this is one of 
the most pleasing and elegant pieces of local 
inquiry that our country has produced.' In 
1767 fiorlase revisited Oxford, this time with 
a view to bringing out his * Natural Histor\%' 
which appeared in 1758, illustrated, like the 
'Antiquities,' with numerous plates after his 
own orawings. Some supplemental emen- 
dations of this work were printed in the 
* Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall' for 1864 et seq. Shortly after 1758 
he presented to the Ashmolean Museum the 
whole of his collections. A manuscript list 
of them, with some original letters, is in the 
Museum (W. H. Black's Catalogue of Afik- 
molean MSS.) In acknowledgment of this 
gift, and in recog^tion of his distinguished 
services to literature and archaeology, the 
university conferred upon him by diploma, on 
23 March 1766, the degree of doctor of laws. 
Although Borlase was now seventy years of 
age, he continued his literary pursuits, writ- 
ing his * Sacr?© Exercitationes ' (chiefly para- 
phrases of Ecclesiastes, the Canticles, and the 
Lamentations). He took deep interest in 
gardening, and in the formation and improve- 
ment of the public roads in his neighbour- 
hood. He now also worked at a * Parochial 
History of Cornwall,' never published. His 
latest literary work consisted of some specu- 
lations on the 'Creation and the Deluge,' 
but this, too, was not printed (although 
actually sent to the press), in consequence of 
Borlase's last illness. On 31 Aug. 1772 he 
died at Ludgvan, of which parish he had for 
fifty-two years been rector, in the seventy- 
seventh vear of his age. 

He left six sous, only two of whom sur- 
vived him : the Rev. John Borlase, and the 
Rev. George Borlase, casuistical professor 
and registrar of the university of Cambridge. 

[Nichols's Litemry Anecdotes, iii. 78, 680, v. 
291-303; Nich.)l8's Illustr.itions, iv. 227, 445, 
460, 468 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxiii. part ii. 1114-17; 
Literary Magazine for May 1766; Tregellas's 
Cornish Worthier.] W. H. T. 

BOROUGH, CHRISTOPHER (Jl, 1579- 
1587), son of Stephen Borough [q. v.], was 
the chronicler of one of the most interest- 
ing journeys into Persia recorded in the 
pages of Ilakluyt. This trading ventiu*e of 
the Musco\y ( 'ompany left Gravesend on 
19 June 1579 in charge of Arthur Edwards 
and others, with Borough as Russian in- 
terpreter. The fleet having arrived at St. 
Nicholas in the White Sea on 22 July, they 
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unloaded into smaller barks suitable for the 431). From another series of obeenrations for 
inland navi>(ation and descended the Northern latitude appended to theiidvertiseiiient«yiiitd€> 
Dwina to \'ologda. Pnxjeeding thence over- between July and November 1581, it would 
land to the left hank of the Volga, they appear that Borough did not return to Enjff- 
once more reship[)ed in three barks at Yaro- land with the fleet in that year, but found 
blaw on 14 Sept., terminating the first portion emplojTnent in visiting the English hoows 
of their voyage down this jrreat Russian between .Vrchangel and Astrakhan, wfaer» 
water-way at Astrakhan on IH Oct., where many of the obeervations were made. 
they wintered. Borough and his party, In November 1587 Boroufib addressed t 
leaving Edwards, the chief agent, in charge letter to the governors of the muscovy Com- 
at Astrakhan, embarked on 1 May 1580 on pany upon their affairs in Russia ; thisdocu- 
board an Knglish-built bark for Persia. ment,probably on account of its great length. 
After having cleared the intricate navigation has not yet received the attention it desenes. 
of the mouths of the Volga, but not without Among other things, it seems to expoae ia 
damage and loss, they made for Derbend or the strongest possible way the devious policT 
some convenient [)ort near it. Owing, how- of Sir Jerome Horsey and his harsh treat- 
ever, to adverse winds, they were carried as ment of J. Peacock and other agents sent 
far south as the Apsheron peninsula, where out by the company in 1585 to look inte 
they anchored off Bildh (Biala). Here they these matters (<5f. Russia of the Sixteenth 
were entertained by the captain or governor , Century, edit, by Br. E. W. BoSD, Haklajt 
of lUku, who directed them to make once Soc., 1858, p. xciii). In Borough HorBeT 
more for Derbend, the chief emporium for found an uncompromising opponent, whii) 
traffic in thase parts. Here they traded for preferred, as Horsey did not, tbe Inxuir of 
silk and other goods from 22 June to 3 Oct. fearless truth-telling to makingarapidfortime 
Borough's descriptions of Derbend and the by private trading at the company s expense. 




Turkish power, and, on the other, the de- clearly points to Stenhen Borough [q. v.] 
cadence of the Persian power on the then | To this letter is appended a statement ' com- 
little-kuown shores of the Caspian Sea. j paryng of the decay and improvement of the 
Borough's thorough nautical training, re- , Russia trade,* the idea of improvement being 
ceived at the hands of both his father and the abolition of all the company's houses in 
uncle, is shown in the series of carefully , Moscow and elsewhere, and the transfer of 
made observations for latitude whicli are to all business and traffic to the seaside hou.<e 
be found in his narrative, and which are pro- at St. Nicholas, in order to prevent priAite 
bably the earliest made with any degree of trading and political intrigue, in which 
accuracv for these parts. After plying on Horsey was an adept. Of the dates of the 
and off the coast between Derbend and Baku birth and decease of Christopher Borough 
to pick up stragglers, including two Spaniards we have no information, but it will be con- 
who had fled from the C4oletta near Tunis, > venient to add here that the earliest men- 
Borough's party returned to Astrakhan after tion of the family known to us is that of 
manv i)erils at sea on 4 Dec, where tlit'v Stephen de Burgh, as witness to a deed re- 
once more wintered. On the return of the latingtoStocdone, inthe manor of Northam, 
open Aventher in the foUoAving April the Devonshire, iiO Edw. Ill, 1302. 
traders to Persia set out on their homeward [Hakluyt's Navigations, Voyages. &c., 1559, 
journey, and arrived at Rose Island, near St. vol. i.; Lansd. MS 62 (37); Hist. MSS.Comm. 
Nicholas, on 16 July. The ship (William 4th Rep4:>rt, p. 376rt.] C. H. C. 

and John), laden with proceeds of the Per- 
sian voyage, shortly afterwards sailed for BOROUGH, BURGH, or de BURGO, 
l^^nglancl, and arrived in the Thames on JOHN {d. 1886), divine, was D.D. of Gam- 
2o Sept. 1581. bridge and rector of Collingham, Notting- 

Borough's account of this journey reads hamshire. In July 1384 he was appointed 
as follows : * Aduertisements and reports of | to fill the post of chancellor of his umversity 
tht» 6th voyage into the parts of Persia and (Romilly, Graduati Canfabr. p. 302, Cam- 
Media for the Company of Merchants for the bridge, 1846), after which he returned t«> 
discouerie of new trades, in the yeares 1579, i his benefice, and died there in 1386 (Prw, 
80, and 81 , gathere<l out of sundrie letters JDe Angli€e Scriptoribus, p. 648 ; Taxkeb, 
Avritten by Christoi)her Hurrough, servant to | Bibl. Brit. p. 113). His works consist of 
the saide companie, and sent to his uncle, 1 homilies and of a theological treatise, the 
Ma8terWilliamBurrough'(HjkXLUYT,i.419- I * Oculus Sacerdotis,' which long retained t 
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great popularity ; part of it, the ' Pupilla Oculi 
de septem Sacramentorum Administratione/ 
'was nre times printed at Paris and Strass- 
burg between the years 1510 and 1618. 



while in the royal camp. For instance, Ed- 
ward Norgate, Windsor herald, writing from 
Berwick to his cousin Thomas Head, on 
3 June 1689, says that the king's tent was 



Borough is to be distinguished from unotlifT shot through once, and Sir John Borough's 
John deBurgo or Burgensis, of Peterborough, ! twice (Cat. State Papers, Dom. Charles I 
H Benedictine, who flourished in 1340 (Bale, • [1639], 272). 

V. 62), and who is claimed by Leland {Comm. ' Borough was an admirable note-taker, and 
de Script, Brit, pp. 330 seq., cf. 328) as a rendered useful service by drawing up ac- 
chronicler. I counts of various conferences between the 

[Authorities cited above.] R. L. P. royalists and the imrHamentarians. The cu- 

rious notes of the interview between Charles 

BOBOIJOH, Sib JOHN (d. 1643), Garter and the covenanters in the earl marshal's tent 
king of arms, whose name is often incorrectly near Berwick on 11 June 1639 were in all 
written Burroughs, was grandson of Wil- probability taken by him. When the great 
liam Borough, of Sandwich, Kent, by the council met at York he was appointed its 
daughter of Basil Gosall, of Nieuwkerk, \ clerk, and in that capacity he took the full 
Brabant, and son of John Borough, of and admirable notes of its proceedings which 
Sandwich, by his wife, daughter of Robert I constitute the only record we possess of what 
Denne, of Dennehill, Kent. It was reported took place in that assembly. Again, when 
by some of his contemporaries that his father the sixteen commissioners went to Ripon, 
was a Dutchman who carried on business as > Borough accompanied them as their clerk, 



a ^rdener or brewer at Sandwich. He re- 
ceived a classical education, and afterwards 
studied law at Gray's Inn, but he showed 
more aptitude for tne study of records and 



and took notes of the treaty there. Finally 
when the treaty was adjourned to London, 
Borough resumed his attendance upon the 
commissioners, and carried on his notes until 



antiquities than for the practice of the legal ! the treaty was concluded, 
profession. In 1622 he was at Venice, and ' While in the service of the court at Oxford 
from that city he addressed several letters to that university conferred upon him the degree 
Sir Robert Cotton, chiefly about the purchase ' of D.C.L. on 6 Aug. 1643. He died about 
of manuscripts, subscribing himself * Your I two months afterwards, on 21 Oct. 1643, at 
faithful servant and poore kinsman' {Cotton \ Oxford, and was buried the next day at the 
MS, Julius, C iii. 33, 34, 36). He was ap- | upper end of the divinity chapel adjoining, 
pointed in 1623 keeper of the records in the on the north side, the choir of Christ Churcn 
Tower of London. In June of the same year, ' cathedral. 

by the favour of the earl marshal, to whom He married the daughter of Cassy, 

he was secretary, he was sworn herald-ex- by whom he had two sons and two daughters. 



His eldest son, John, was knighted by 
Charles II, and had a considerable practice 



traordinary by the title of Mowbray, and on 
23 Dec. following he was created Xorroy 

king of arms, at Arundel House in the Strand, in the court of chancery until the l^est Act 
in the place of Sir Richard St. George, who | passed. 

was created Clarenceux. On 17 July 1624 I He is thti author of: 1. *The Soveraignty 
he received the honour of knighthood, and j of the British Seas. Proved by Records, 
in 1634 he was made Garter principal king History, and the Municipall Lawes of this 
of arms, in the place of Sir William Segar, i Kingdome. Written in the yeare 1633,' 
deceased. ! London, 1651, 12mo [1729], 8vo. There are 

As keeper of the records, when King manuscript copies in the Harleian collection, 
Charles I was discussing the propriety of sum- 1323 ff. 95-137, the Lansdowne collection, 
moning the great council of peers. Borough 806 f. 40, the Sloane collection, 1696, art. 2, 
was ctdled in to enlighten the council by his ' and in the State Papers, Dom. Charles I, 
learning in the records respecting those as- \ vol. ccclxxvi. art. 68. The work is reprinted in 
semblies. He attended his sovereign when ' Gi?rard Malynes's * Consuetude, vel Lex Mer- 
he went to Scotland to be crowned in 1633. ' catoria; or, the Antient Law-Merchant,' 
On 14 April 1636 he obtained a grant to London, 1686, folio. 2. ' Journal of Events 
entitle him to the fees and perauisites of his \ at the English Camp, extending from the 6th 
office of Garter while employed beyond the ! to the 24th of June 1639,* State Papers 



seas for the king's special service (State 
Papers, Dom. Charles I, vol. cccxviii. art. 72). 
As principal king of arms he followed the 
fortunes of his sovereign in the field during 
the civil war, and had several narrow escapes 



(Dom.), Charles I, vol. ccccxxiv. art. 63, 64. 
This journal, which comprises the history of 
the pacification with the Scottish covenanters, 
is printed in Rushworth's * Collections,' iii. 
93B-946. 3. 'Notes of the Interview between 
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Charles I and the Covenanters in the Earl ' Church, it may be fairly claimed for him, a« 
Marshal's Tent near Berwick, on 11 June for Chancellor, that * he in his lifetime di*- 
1639/ In Lord Hardwicke's State Papers, couered MoBcouia, by the Northeme sea pa^ 
ii. 130. 4. * Articles of the Treaty between ^ sage to St. Nicholas, in the yeere 1553.' In 
the Commissioners of England and Scotland, CbEincellor's second voyage to Russia in th** 
1640-41,* Ilarl. MS. 456. 5. * Minutes of same ship, along with the Phillip and Mtri-. 
what passed in the Great Councell of the I in 1555, Borou^'s services were replaced bv 
Peers at Yorke from 25 Sept. to 27 Oct. ' those of another sailing-master, while he 
1640,' Harl. MS. 456; prmted in Lord himself found employment at home (Hamel. 
llardwicke's State Papers, ii. 208-298. 117 ),probably in preparing for the expedition 
6. * Notes of the Treaty carried on at llipon, of the following year. Of this he has left 
between King Charles I and the Covenanters us the following record : ' The NaA-igation 
of Scotland, a.d. 1640,' London, 1869, 4to, and discourie toward the river of Ob (Obi 1, 
edited for the Camden Society bj John Bruce, made by Master Steuen Burrough, Master of 
from the original manuscript m the posses- the Pinesse called the Serchthrift, with diueis 
sion of Lieutenant-colonel Carew. 7. * Mi- things worth the noting, passed in the yere 
nutes of the Treaty between the English and 1556.' To this is added ' Certaine notes im- 
Scots held at London; from 10 Nov. 1640 1 perfectly written by Richard Johnson, ser- 
to 12 Aug. 1641,' Harl. MS. 457. 8. 'Burrhi uant to Master Richard Chancelour, whirh 
Impetus Juveniles. Et queedam nedatioris was in the discouerie of Y^^g^^^z and No\-ii 
aliquantulum animi Epistolse,' Oxford, 1643, Zembla, with Steuen Burrowe in the Serch- 
12mo ; reprinted at the end of * A. Gislenii thrift.' The outcome of this most interes-t- 
Busbequii Omnia quse extant,' Oxford, 1660, ing voyage was the discovery of theentraniv 
16mo. Most of the letters are written to to the Kara Sea, the strait between Xova 
Philip Bacon, Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Ve- Zembla and the island of Waigats leadim: 
rulam), Thomas Famabie, Thomas Coppin, thereto still bearing the name Burrough. 
and Sir Henry Spelman. 9. * Observations ' Adverse winds and the lateness of the year 
concemingtheNobilitie of England, auntient preventing Borough from reaching the Obi, 
and modeme,' Harl. MS. 1849. 10. *Com- he worked his wav back to the White S»^ 
mentary on the Formulary for Combats before and the Northern Dwina, arriving at Khol- 
the Constable and Marshal,' manuscript in mogro on 11 Sept., where he wintered. In 
the Inner Temple Library. 11. * Various the following May he set out on * The vovajje 
interesting letters from the royal camp pre- of the foresaid M. Stephen Burrough [al>f> 
8er\'ed among the State Papers.' in tlie Searchthrift], .(Vnno 1557, from (^ol- 

[Add. MSS. 0297, p. 303, 14293, 29315 f. 16, mogro to Wardhouse, which wa.s i^'nt to 
32102 f. 194 ft ; Ayscough's Cat. of MS8. 698 ; I seeke the Bona Esperanza, the Bona Conti- 
Bruce's pref. to Notes of the Treaty carried on ■ dentia, and the Phillip and Mary, which were 
at Berwick; Calendars of State Papers; Cata- ! not heard of the yeere before' (HAKLrTT. 
logues of MSS. and Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; j I 290-2?>o). .Vfter a careful exploration nf 
Lord Ilardwicko's Suite Papers; Harl. MS. 7011 ^jj^ ^^^^ of Lapland he reached WardhouN? 
ff. 47-54 ; Noble's College of Arms, 209 219, | (Vardhus) on 1>8 June. Failing to plean 
233, 239 ; W ood s I asti Oxon. (Bliss), n 62 ] ^„^. ^-^^-^^ ^^ ^y^^ m\ssmg ships here aft^^r a 

* ' stay of two davs, he returned once more n>- 
BOROUGH, STEPHEN (ir)2o-ir>84), wards Kholmogro. On 30 June he arrived 
navigator, was bom on an estate of the same off Point Kegor (Kekourski), on what is now 
name in the parish of Northam, Devonshire, known as Uibachi,orFisher Island, in Russian 
on 26 S«'pt. 1625. Ilis name is first met Finland. Here he anchored in Vai<l l^v, 
with as one of the twelve * counsellors ' a])- where he found four or five Norwegian vt'>- 
]»()inted in the first voyage of the English to | sels, either manned or chartere<l by Dutih- 
Uussia in 165:$. On the setting forth of the men, whom he found trading, among otbtr 
fleet of three ships Horouph was appointed 1 things, in strong beer with the Lapps for 
to serve under Richard (-hancellor, pilot- | stock-fish. Of this Borough quaintly ^Tites : 

feneral of th«^ fleet, as master in the Edward 1 * The Dutchman bring hither mighty str.mg 
Jonaventun^ of 160 tons, the largest ship of , bcere : I am certaine tnat our English double 
the fleet. The tragic end of Sir Hugh Wil- ; Ijeere Avould not be liked of the Kerils and 
loughby and liis crew of the Bona EsiK}ranza Lappians as long as that would last.* Hen? 
is too well known to rei)eat here ; tlie only he learned the fate of two of the missing 
ship that returned in safety was the one ships, hearing nothing of the Bona Esperania 
navigated by Borough, who in this vovage until a later ])eriod. He was informed bv 
first observed and named the North Oape. the son of the burgomaster of Dronton 
As recorded upon his monument in Chatham (^Throndhjem) that the Bona Ck)nfidentia was 
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lost and that he had purchased her sails, and 
that the Phillip and Mary had sailed from 
Pronton waters for England in the previous 
March, where, as we learn from another 
pource (Haklutt, i. 285), she arrived in the 
Thames the following April. After what 
manner Borough terminated this voyage we 
have no information beyond the statement 
that he was unable to make his wav back to 
Blholmogro on account of adverse winds. It 
is more than probable that after a short stay 
in Vado Bay for victualling he directed his 
course for England, where he arrived at the 
end of the summer of 1567. Borough's yearly 
voyages to the north were followed by a 
journey to the south, whether undertaken on 
his owTi behalf or that of the Merchant Ad- 
venturers we have no means of determining. 
Hakluyt writes : * Master Steuen Borrows 
tolde me that newelv after his retume from 
the discouerie of Moscouie by the North in 
Queen Maries daies, the Spaniards, having 
intelligence that he was master in that dis- 
couerie* (probably the one of 1553), ' tooke 
him into the cotractation house [at Seville] 
at their admitting of masters and pilots, 
giuing him great honour, and presented him 
with a payre of perfumed gloues worth fine 
or six Ducates' (Divers Voyages, preface). 
Hakluyt's reference to * Queen Maries daies ' 
limits our choice to one of two dates for this 
journey to Spain, either 1555 (see ante) or 
1658. The most probable opinion seems to 
be in favour of 1558, as we have no record of 
Borough resuming his yearly voyages to St. 
Nicholas until two years later. In Say 1560 
Borough once more took charge of a fleet of 
three snips in what is known to students of 
Hakluyt. as the seventh voyage of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers to Moscovy. Borough's 
ship, the Swallow, was freighted with broad- 
cloths, kerseys, salt, sack, raisins, and prunes, 
which were to be exchanged for foxskins, 
furs, &c. ; we are also informed that *one of 
the pipes of seeker [i.e. sherry] in the Sjval- 
low, which hath two round compasses upon 
the bung, is to be presented to the emperour 
(Ivan IV), for it is special good.' Borough 
also carried instructions to oring home An- 
thonv Jenkinson, whom he must have found at 
St. Nicholas waiting to return with the fleet, 
aftor his famous journey across the Caspian 
into Central Asia (Hakltjtt, i. 309, 335). 
Although Borough's name is not mentioned, 
it may be fairly assumed that his last voyage 
to Russia was once more in command 01 the 
Swallow and two other vessels, which con- 
veyed Jenkinson to St. Nicholas in May 1661, 
on his journey through Russia as ambassador 
to Persia. Borough s career may be conve- 
.niently divided into two portions, the first as 



servant to the merchant adventurers trading 
to Russia, the second as servant to the queen. 
His first had now terminated. The causes 
which led to his appointment under the 
crown mav be traced m no verv indirect wav 
to his visit to Spain ; this, as we have already 
suggested, may reasonably be assumed to 
have taken place shortly before the death of 
Queen Mary, which event took place on 
1 7 Nov. 1 558. One of the results of Borough's 
visit to Spain was the translation of the 
* Breve comi)endio de la sphera y de la arte 
de navegar, por Martin Cortes,' Seville, 1651, 
undertaken oy the scholarly Richard Eden, 
at the cost and charges of the merchant ad- 
venturers, and known in its PjUglish dress as 
*The Arte of Navigation,' London, 1561, in 
the preface to which Eden writes : * Steuen 
Borough was the fHTSt that moued to haue this 
work translated into the Englyshe tongue.' 
Another result, and a most important one 
for Borough, was his appointment on 3 Jan. 
1563 as chief pilot and one of the four masters 
of the queen's ships in the Medway. It hardly 
admits of doubt that the main factor in assist- 
ing the qiieen's advisers in their decision in 
making this dual appointment was the able 
document drawn up by Borough soon after 
his return from Spain, bearing the following 
title : ^ Three especiall causes and considera- 
cons amongst others whether the office of 
Pilott maior ys allowed and estemed in 
SpajTie, Portugale, and other places where 
naviga^on flourisheth.' Drafts of Borough's 
appomtment and the above document are 
preserved in the British Museum Librarv 
{Lansd. MS. 116, lOJ pp.) The obiects in 
view in creating the office of chief pilot were 
the instruction and examination of seamen 
in the art of navigation ; but as no machinery 
existed for carrying these out efficiently, as 
in the contractation house in Seville, the 
former appointment was allowed to lapse. 
Borough's attention in those stirring times 
being wholly directed to the surveying of 
ships in the Medway at Qillingham and 
Chatham. This employment, varied by sundry 
services at sea, of which we have no record, 
extended over a period of twenty years. 
Borough died in his sixtieth year, and was 
buried in Chatham Church, where a monu- 
mental brass to his memory is preserved in 
the chancel, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion : * Here lieth buried the bodie of Steven 
Borough, who departed this life ye xij day of 
July in ye yere of our Lord 1684, and was 
borne at Northam in Devonshire ye xxv*** of 
Sept>emb. 1525. He in his life time dis- 
couered Moscouia, by the Northeme sea pas- 
sage to St. Nicholas, in the yere 1653. At 
his setting foorth of England he was accom- 
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panied with two other shippes, Sir Ilug-h 
Willobio being Admirell of the fleete, who, 
with all the company of ye said two shipper, 
were frozen t^ death m Lappia ye same 
winter. After his discouerie ol Koosia, and 
ve (\>a«te8 theretoadioyninge — to wit, Lappia, 
^s ovH 2iemla, and the Countrie of Samoveda, 
etc. : he frequented ye trade to St. Nickolas 
yearlie, as chief pilot for ye voyage, until he 
was chosen of one of ye foure principall 
Masters in ordinarie of ve Queen's Ma'*** 



panv to one JameA Bassendine, or Bassington. 
witK two other English sailors, to find this 
passage in a Russian boat, with interpreienv 
for which ' necessary notes to be obsenred'in 



the discovery were drawn up by Borough^ 
with a sketch map, at St. Nicholas in Auguft^ 
probably before his departure for his home- 
ward voyage in that year (cf. On/. SUte 
Papers, Foreign Series, 1568, No. 2416). 
After the first, establishment of the trade of 
^ the merchant adventurers at Narva, in the 
rnyall Nauy, where in he continued in charge j Gulf of Finland, in the winter of 1569. it 
of sinidrie sea services till time of his death.* | was found that the sea passage to this port 
[For H supposititious exiK*dition by another ■ was infested bv pirates, in consequence of 
Stephen Borough, or Burrogh, in 158o, see which we find Borough in 1570, as ' captaine 
Borough, William.] I generair of a fleet of thirteen ships, weU 

[Devonshire Assoc. Reps, and Trans., Ply- furnished with all * necessaries for the wanw/ 
mouth, 1880-1, xii. 332-60, xiii. 76 ; Eden's ' in conflict with a fleet of six Danske frw^ 
Arte of Navigation, 1661; H[akluyt]'8 Diuers i hooters off" an island in the gulf, then known 
Voyages touching America. 1682; ib., Hakluyt , asTuttee. Borough, aft^r a sharp fight, dii^ 
Soc.,ed. by J.WmterJones, I860; lb., Navigations, ijersed the fleet, and took one of the captain*. 
Voy^e«, &c., 1699. vol. ..; Hamel 8 England named Hans Snarke, prisoner ( llArLViT. L 
and Russia, trans, by J S^ Leigh, 1 8o4 ; Thorpe's ^^y jjis vearlv voviges for t he next four 
Rcgistrum Ronense. 1769, fol. p. 731.1 ^ *..i. *. -x- o^ xt- 1 1 

^ r H C y^*^™ were either to ;Nar\-a or St. Nicholas. 

as the occasion required. In Io74-o we find 
BOROUGH, WILLIAM (1586-1599), Borough employed as agent to the company 
navigator and author, bom ut Xortham, * in passing from St. Nicholas to Moscow 
Dt^vonshire, in 1536, was the younger brother and irom Moscow to Narva, and thence back 
of Stephen Bon)u^h [q. v.], under whom he again to St. Nicholas by laud, setting downe 
servt'J as an ordinary seaman in the first alwayes, with great care and diligence, tnie 
vovHgt-' of the English to Russia. In his obseruations and exact notes and descrip- 
short autobiography preserved to us he tions of the waves, rivers, cities, to^Ties, 
writos: '1 was in the first voyage for dis- etc.* These, added to his notes on *the 
coufM-i»' of thi' j){irtes of Russia, wliicli begun islands, coastes of the sea, and other thin^ 
in anno loo.^ (l>eiTig then sixteen yeeres of requisite to the artes of nauigation and hv- 
agf). alf^o in the y(?ere 1556, in the voyage dn^graphie,' acquired in his former voyagrt 
when t lie coastes of Sanioed and XovaZeinbla, by sea, he turned to good accoimt at a 
with the straiglites of Va i gat z, were found later ])eriod as an author and a chartographer. 
OUT : and in the yeore 1557. when the coast Like those of his brother St<»phen, his ser- 
of I^appia and the Bay of St. Nicholas were vices were destined to be transferred fn>m 
more jierfectlydiscouered' (Hakluyt, i. 417). the merchant adventurers to the queen. In 
His employment for the next ten years was what year this took place with William 
that of 'continual practise in the voyages Borough we have no exact information. In 
made to St. Nicholas.* In one of these homt»- January 1579 we find him residing at Lime- 
ward voyage's we find him entrusted with a house, involved in a dispute with Michael 
curious |>resent from the traveller Anthony Lok, master of the mint and treasurer of the 
Jeiikinson to Sir W. Cecil, afterwards Lord Tathay Companv, in reference to a ship (th»* 
Burgliley. The former writes : ^ Yt may Judith) bought W the latter for Frobisher's 
]»lease you, I have sent by W'm. Aborough third voyage. There are several incidents 
(j»/V). Mr of one of the Moscovy Companves in this atiair which i)oint to Bonnigh beinjr 
8hi])[)es, a strange ])east called a Loysche, and already in the service of the cn>wn, particn- 
hred in the country of Cazan in Tartaria*(Crt/. larly his relations with Walsingham, by 
«V^r//^ P(r//><»r/», Foreign Scries, 1^6 June 1566). whose assistance Borough seems to havi* 
According to the* Cat. of Lansd. MSS.,' Brit. , thrown the unfortunate Lok into the Reet 




however, not quite correct; a comparison of the ! were evidently devoted to literary effort in 
manuscript referred to (Lansd. 10.'J5) with 'preparing his well-known work, * Discoiu^ 



Ilakluyt (i. 382) serves to show that a com- 
mission was granted by the agent of the com- 



i)f the variation of the Ck)mpa8,* which first 
saw the light in 1581 (see vtfra). We next 
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find him in the month of June 1583, as ling* is * getting a good wife' in the i)erson 

comptroller of the queen s navy, at sea in of Lady Wentworth, which * matter is in 

charge of two harques, *both manned with effect concluded* {Harl. MS. 6994 (104)). 

100 men, for apprenending of certaine out- The latest notice of him with which we are 

xagious sea-rovers, who, it was confidently acquainted is one, dated 31 Oct. 1590, of a 

bruited, had vanquished the said two ships : person luinamed, who gives notice to Mr. 

but within few dayes after, beyond allexpec- Burrowes, of Limehouse, * that his life is in 
tation, the said AiVill. Borough and his com- 1 danger from one who intends to shoot him' 

pany had discomforted and taken to the (Larutd. MS. 99 (94)). Borough nomehow 

number of ten savle (whereof three were managed to 8ur\ive another nine years ; he 
prizes), and ten of the chief pirates on the | died in 1599. 

•oOth of August were hanged at Wapping-in- Borough wrote * A discourse of the Varia- 

the-Wose, besides London ; one of whom, tion of the ( 'ompas, or Magneticall Needle, 

named Thomas Walton, as he went towards made by W. B., and is to be annexed to the 

the g^lows, rent his Venetian breeches of Xewe Attraction by R[obert] N[()rman],* 

crimson toffata and distributed the same to I^ndon, 1581, 4to; other editions 1585, 1596, 

such of his old acquaintance as stood about 1611, 1614. In this work he points out that 

him* (Stow, 696). Perhaps the most note- nearly all the charts <»f the})eri(xl were useless 

worthy event in Boroughs career was the for the purposes of navigation from the non- 

? art he played in the famous expedition to observance of variation ; he instances Merca- 

!adi2 in command of the Lion, under Sir tor's famous map of 1569, wherein is to be ob- 

Francis Drake, wherein they succeeded, on served * Wardhouse * in Norway set down in 

19 April 1587, in destroying upwards of a two places 19 degrees apart ; all west of this 

hundred sail lying in the harbour, besides point being laid doAvn from an earlier map by 



capturing many valuable prizes. Unfortu- 
nately for liorough's fame, he felt it his duty 
to diner with his high-handed chief as to the 



()laus Magnus [of 15.*^2, now lost] ; all east 
of it from his own observations embo<lied in 
Anthony Jenkinson*s map of Itussia, 1562. 
-wisdom of a propo6e<l land attack u])on La- ; Besides four(»ther short pieces to be found in 
^os. Drake's reply to his vice-admiral's ill- Hakluyt {\. 414 and 455) may be seen * A 
guarded and hastily written remonstrance ! dedicatory Epistle to the Queen annexe<l unto 
was to place l^rough under arrest in his his exact map of Russia, briefly containing 
cabin for two davs. The plan so nearly failed his travails in those N.E. partes,' and also his 
as to justify all JJorough s objections, for the short autobiography before alluded to (Hak- 
invaders had to retire after considerable in- , luyt, 417). We learn from his * Discourse * 
jury, which was feebly atoned for by the i that the ma]) of Russia was presented to the 
distant bombardment of the town by the ' queen in 1578. It is now lost. He also wrote 
fleet, which did little or no damage (Fox 'Instnictions for discouer}* of Cathay East- 
B0T7RNE, ii. 188). lk)rough*s share in the wards for Pet & Jackman,' 1580 (Hakluyt, 
ajBTair terminated in the mutiny of his ship's 435). The most interesting chart by William 
crew while he was a ])ri8oner and therefore Borough known to us is one of Norway, La])- 
helpless. His ship reached England in charge land, and the Bay of St. Nicholas, signed by 
of another commander on 5 June, whence him, and preserved in the British Museum 
Borough wrote to J^rd-admiral Howard, de- (O. i?. MS. 18 D. iii. 123). Three others, 
tailing his version of the affair. This was 
followed by along contradiction of the charges 
brought against him by Drake, which so far 
succeeded in saving him from further piuiish- and \mr\ of the N. Sea.' The remaining 
ment_or disgrace (see Bakrow, pp. 241-255; nianuscrii)t pieces by Borough calling for 




also Hakluyt, ii. 121). JWough's latest 

service at sea of any importance calling for 

notice was his command of a small ship 

named the Bonavolia in the Armada fight, 

1688 (Lediard, p. 239). In a beautifully 

written autograph letter of fWough, dated ' 

Chatham, 28 Aug. 1589, he informs Mr. T. (Z>7/w/. 43 (:«)). 4. * Articles objected, with 

Randolph, residing at Mnidst one, that he is theAnswerestothesame,touchingthe voyag* 



notice are : 1. 'Tables of the prices of blasts,' 
n.d. (Hnr/. 306, 20). 2. » Necessar\- notes 
to be obwTued in the voyage for discouer^-,' 
1568 (see mpra). 3. * Declaration concerning 
a pro]M>sal of Sir J. Hawkins and Peter Pett, 
with n'ference to the Xavv,' Februars' 1584 



letted from seeing him by * the great busi- 
ness for the dispatch of Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher's shippes to the sea,' tliat he is * in 
^omission for the late portugale voyage,' and 
that another matter that he has in * hand- 



of the Lion,' with two letters giving an ac- 
count ofhis misunderstanding with Sir Francis 
Drake, April-May 1587 (/>f/w/. 52, arts. ;59, 
41-2 ); see tiupra. 5. * Disc(»urMe what course 
were best should be taken for the resistance 
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of ye Spanish Navv/ 2<i Feb. l'>9 ( Lan4d. 52 markably sucoessfuL The results of his di»> 
C46)). There are also letters from William ' coveries were given in papers oontributed to 

IVfrough to the pri^-y council, &c.. presened the ' Revue Numismatique,* the *■ Xumismatit 

at Hatfield, 2 Oct. 1595, Oct. 1596, 9 June Chronicle/ and various German periodicals 

1597y4July 1597(hee2rM/. Jf*S'i9. C'omm.5M devoted to numismatic science. In 1896 

Bep. pp. 277, 285, 287, 291). he oublished at P^s ' Notice aur qoelowx 

It will be obsened in the above sketch that mraailles greo^ues des rois de Chypie.* nk 

t here is a lacuna in the ma\'ements of William collection of corns, antiquities, and gems wis 

l\t)TO\\^h between the years 1583 and 1587. sold at London in 1851. He died at Smyrna 

In the * Ltricester Correspondence ' ( Camden 2 Oct. of the same year. 
Society, 1844) isprinted a journal of the pro- [Gent. Mag. (new ser.) xxxiz. 324 ; Proceed- 

C!eedingH of the Earl of I>eicester in the Low jngs of the Numismatic Society for 24 Jose 1852. 

( ountries, written by the admiral who con- in vol. xv. of the Numismatic Chronicle.] 
ducted the fleet fiwjm Ilan^'ich to Flii>*hing in 

December 1585. Down to a recent period it BORRER^ WILLIAM (1781-186i>), 
was held that the admiral whm no other than botanist, was bom at Henfield, Sussex, on 
the elder Borough, Stephen [q. v.] Mr. R. C. 13 June 1781, and died there on 10 Jan. 
Cotton, however, in his able paper (i)«7.-4*»<)c. 1862. He received his earlier education in 
Bep, vol. xii.) shows that it was impossible to private schools at Hurstpieipoint and Cars- 
luive been Stephen Borough, who died in July halton in Surrey. Although he left school 
1584, as is proved both by his monument and at an early age, he continued his studies 
bv the parish register in Chatham Church, under tutors, and obtained a ^rood knowledge 
This writer, however, suggests that there of the classics and French. IIis father wished 
must have been a second Stephen Borough, him to adopt agriculture as a pursuit, though 
als*^) a seaman. ThiH theory we are not pre- his own proclivities were towards medicme; 
pared to accept. A reference to the original but, being possessed ofan ample fortune, he de- 
manuscript {Harl. 8225) series to show that votedhimself to the study of botany, especially 
the original docketing (which we take to be of his owncountrj'. He made repeated jour- 
W. Borough, badly written as to the first neys in all parts of Britain, and endeavoured 
initial) has been cancelled and re-docketed to cultivate every critical British species and 
in terror by a later hand and a^^igned to all the hardy exotic plants he could obtain. 
Stei>hen. If the original docketing was un- haying at one time as many as 6,660 speciee. 
derntood to refer to Stephen, it remains for His knowledge of the difficult genera Sahx, 
the objector to show cause why the corrt»c- Rubus,and Rosa was ^reat, and his help wa^ 
tion was made at all. Th«' acceptance of the eagerly sought and willingly rendered both 
greater probability, that the whole transac- by purse and time, 
tion it* referable to William, not only goes a 1 
great way to settle the question of doubtful the 
niitliorshi]), but it possesses the advantage of swpl 
allowing the command of the fleet in 1585 share with Dawson Turner in the privately 
\n fall naturally into its ]>lace in a more printed ^LichenographiaBritannica, of whi<i 
ttmj)l«» sketch of the life of William Borough, only a few sheets were printed and issued 
which is yet a desideratum among the lives long after, in 1839. He wrote the descrip- 
of our Kiiglish worthies of the period of the tions of the species of Myosotis, Kosa, and 
Tudors. nearly all of Uubus for Sir W. Hooker^6 

[Harrows Life. Voyages, &c., of Sir R Drake, ^ Brit ish Flora ' in 1830 and subsequent edi- 

1843 ; Fox Bourne's Englisli Seamen under the ^^^^s. He was a fellow of the Royal, Lm- 

Tiulors. 1808; Cumrh.n Society's Leicester Cor- "^an, and >\ enierian societies, and just ice 

resi>ondtnco.l844; Devonshire Assoc. Reps, and of the peace for Sussex. Several plant* were 

Trans., J^mouth, 1880-1, vols. xii. and xiii.; named after him, and the genus Borreria of 

Hakluyfs Navigations, Voyages, &c., 1599, Acliurius amongst lichens, but the genus Bor- 

vol. i. ; llutton's Phil, and Math. Dictionary, reria of G. W. Meyer is now^ merged in tSper- 

1815; Lediard's Naval History, 1755; Stow's macoce. The following species were named 

Annalcs. cd. Howes, 1G15; Hist. MSS. Coram. , after him: Rubus Borreri, Poa Borreri,Par- 
7th Rep. p. 192.] ('. H. C. ^ melia Born»ri, Hypnum Borrerianum, Calli- 

BORRELL, H. P. (</. I Sol), numismatist, I thamnion Borreri. His rich and critical 
after learning businef»s in London, established ; herbarium of British plants is kept at the 

himself as a trader at Smyrna, where he re- Royal Gardens, Kew. 

aided for thirty-three years. He devoted [Proc. Linn. Soc. (1862). pp. Ixxxv-xc; See- 

niuch of his attention to the discovery- of mann's Joum. Bot. (1863), i. 31 ; Cat. Sdeotifit 

inedited (ireek coins, in which he was re- Papers, i. 409.] B. D. J. 
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BORROW, GEORGE (1803-1881), phi- live during the year thus employed can best 
lologist, was, according to his own account, be gatherea by a perusal of * jLavengro * and 
of a Cornish family on his father's side, and the * Romany Rye,' though they are rather 
of a Norman stock on the side of his mother, an idealisation than a strict record of his- 
whose name was Parffrement, and who died doings. He had long yearned after travel 
at Oulton at the age of 87. He was bom and adventure. His excursion through Eng- 
at East Dereham, Norfolk, in 1803, where , land at an end, he next visited France, Ger- 
only the first years of his life were passed, many, Russia, and the East. While on these 
His father, some time a recruiting officer, was travels he seems to have worked hard at the 
constantly shifting his residence, and his two language of each country through which he 
sons, with the rest of the family, accompanied passed, for in 1835 he published in St. Peters- 
him from one quarter to another. Tliey made i ourg * Targum,* a series of translations from 
a long stay in Edinburgh, where Borrow re- ' thirty languages and dialects. While on his 
ceived no small share of his education at the travels he acted as agent for the British and 
high school. No further reminiscences of Foreign Bible Society, and was the first of 
these days are at hand save those given by the * correspondents.' In the latter capacity 
theauthorof* Lavengro' in the first chapters he sent letters (1837-9) to the 'Morning 
of that strange romance. After a sojourn in Herald/ which are said to have often antici- 
Scotland, Ireland, and many parts of Eng- pated the government despatches, 
land, the family seems to have again settl^ In 1840 Borrow married Mary Clarke, the 
near the author's birthplace, for at the age widow of a naval officer whom he met in 
of seventeen Borrow was articled to a sofi- Spain. With the proceeds from the sale of 
citor at Norwich. Some insight into his life his works he completed the purchase of an 
at this time may be gathered from * Wild estate on Oulton Broad, a share in which his 
Wales,' in which he describes the solicitor's wife had already inherited. Here he allowed 
office, and alludes to those studies in language the gipsies to pitch their tents, mingling 
already so fondly dwelt on in * Lavengro.' with them as friends. Indeed he gave a wel- 
The savant who encouraged and aided him come to all comers, and his hospitable and 
in the pursuit of philology, and to whom he charitable deeds will long be remembered in 
affectionately alludes, was the well-known j the neighbourhood. It was here that he 
William Taylor, the friend of Southey. Bor- lived and wrote * Lavengro,' ' The Romany 
row must have gone far into these studies, for ■ Rye,' * Wild Wales,' * Romano Lavo-Lil,' 
in 1826 a book containing some of the fruits ' and other works. He afterwards removed 
of his industry appeared. It was entitled , to Hereford Square, Brompton, where in 
* Romantic Ballads, from the Danish. There ^ 1869 Mrs. Borrow died, 
can be no doubt that the companionship of | It was by his publication of the * Gipsies 
William Taylor led Borrow's thoughts in in Spain,' but more especiaUy by the * Bible 
the direction of literature as a profession. At ' in Spain,' that Borrow won a high place in 
any rate, on the death of his father he quitted I literature. The romantic interest of these 
Norwich for the metropolis, to seek his for- | two works drew the public towards the man 
tune among the publishers. Much that hap- : as much as towards the writer, and he was 
pened to him in I^ondon at this time is { the wonder of a few years. But in the wri- 
recorded in * Lavengro,' though the suffer- tings which followed he went too far. * La- 
ings he endured are never likely to be fully I vengro,' which followed his first successes in 
known. The humorous account of his deal- 1850, and which, besides being a personal 
ings with the publishers is based on his ex- narrative, was a protest against the 'kid- 
periences with Sir Richard Phillips, in whose , glove ' literature introduced by Bulwer and 



employ he acted as compiler and hack. I Disraeli, made him many enemies and lost 



Whether such a book as the * Life and Ad- 
ventures of Joseph Sell ' ever emanated from 
his pen is a question not worth asking ; it was 
a fiction, and Mrs. Borrow used to laugh at 
the idea that bookworms had set up a search 
for the work ; but it is certain that he had a 
hand in compiling the * Newgate Calendar,' 
and that the work had no small influence in 
confirming the bent of his mind. But his 
spirit chared under the confinement. Worn 
out and angry at the treatment he received, 
he set out on a tour through England. What 
adventures he had and how he managed to 



him not a few friends. The book, which 
has been called an ' epic of ale,' glorified 
boxing, spoke up for an open-air life, and 
assailed the * gentility nonsense of the time.' 
Such things were unpardonable, and Borrow, 
the hero of a season before, was tabooed as 
the high-priest of vulgar tastes. In the se- 
quel to the book which had caused so much 
disfavour he chastised those who had dared 
to ridicule him and his work. But it was of 
no avail, lie was passing into another age,, 
and the critics could now afford to ignore 
his onslaught. * Wild Wales,' published in 
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1862, though a desultory work, contained 
much of the old vigorous stuff which charac- 
terised his previous writings, but it attracted 
small attention, and * Romano Lavo-Lil,' 
when it appeared in 1872, was known only 
to the specially interested and the curious. 
Still Borrow remained unchanged. His 
strong individuality asserted itself in his nar- 
Towea circle. His love for the roadside, the \ 
heath, the gipsies' dingle, was as true as in 
other davs. He was the same lover of strange 
books, the same passionate wanderer among 
strange people, the same champion of Eng- 
lish manliness, and the same hater of gen- 
teel humbug and philistinism. Few men 
have put forth so many high qualities and 
maintained them untarnished throughout so 
long a career as did this striking figure of the 
nineteenth century. He died at Oulton in 
August 1881. 

Probably Borrow was not a scientific phi- 
lologist in the modem sense of the term, but 
it cannot be disputed that he was a great 
linguist. His work ^ Tar^um ' affords a proof 
of this, and the assertion is further borne out 
by the fact that at this time he translated 
and printed the New Testament, as well as 
some of the Homilies of the church of Eng- 
land, into Manchu, the court language of 
China. Among other of his translations 
were the Gospel of St. Luke into the dialect 
of the Gitanos, a work which he presented 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1871 J * The Sleeping Bard* from the Cam- 
brian-British of Ellis Wynn into English, as 
well as many Russian tales ; Ewald's mytho- 
logical poem, *The Death of Balder,' from 
the Danish ; and our own * Blue Beard ' into 
Turkish. 

The most authentic account of travel is 
that which he gives us in his * Bible in Spain/ 
a country in which he passed through many 
notable adventures, and where he was im- 
prisoned for sending home a too faithful ac- 
count of General Quesada's exploits. 

The following is a complete list of liorrow's 
works: 1. * Faustus. His Life, Death . . . 
translated from the German of F. M. von 
Klinger, by G. B.,' 1825, 8vo. 2. ' Romantic 
Ballads ' (translated from the Danish of A. G. 
Ohlenslager and from the Kiemp6 Viser) 
and Miscellaneous Pieces from the Danish 
of Ewald and others, Norwich, 1826, 8vo. 
«*i. * Targum ; or Metrical Translations from 
Thirty Languages and Dialects. With tJie 
author's autograph presentation in Danish to 
S. Magnusson,' St. Petersburg, ISSo, 8vo. 

4. New Testament (Luke) : * Lmb^o e Ma- 
jaro Lucas ... El Evangeho segun S. Lucas 
traducido al Romani, by G. B.,' 1837, 16mo. 

5. *The Bible in Spam,' 3 vols. London, 



1843, 12mo. 6. < The Zincali ; or an Ac- 
count of the Gypsies in Spain,' 2 toIs. Lon- 
don, 1841, 12mo. 7. ' Lavengro, the Scho- 
lar, the Gypsy, the Priest^' London, 1851, 
12mo. 8. 'The Romany Rye, a sequel to 
Lavengro,* 2 vols. 1867, 12mo. 9. *The 
Sleeping Bard, translated from the Cambrian- 
British by G. B.,' 1860, 12mo. 10. * WUd 
Wales : its People, Language, and SoeneTy,' 
3 vols. London, 1862, 8vo. 11. * Romano 
Lavo-Lil, word-book of the Romany; or 
English Gipsy Langua^, &c,' London, 1874, 
8vo. In 1867 was advertised as ready for 
the press ' Penquite and Pentyie ; or the 
Heaa of the Forest and the Headland. A 
book on Cornwall,' 2 vols. 

[The information contained in this sketch ii 
derived from personal knowledge of the author 
himself and of his life, and from iDform&iioo 
given to the writer by his father. Dr. GordoD 
Hake, Borrows old friend, and by Borrow'tst^p- 
! daughter, Mrs. MacAubrey, who is his sole repitr 
, sentative, and is in possession of several valoaMe 
manuscripts by him which have not been pub- 
lished.! A. E. H. 

BORSTALE, THOMAS (d. 1290 f), 
scholastic theologian, was a native of Norfolk, 
and belonged to the convent of Augustinian 
friars (Fnars Eremites) at Norwich. He 
lived for some time abroad, principally at 
Paris, where he acquired a great reputation 
as a theologian and disputant, and obtained 
the degree of doctor of di\'inity from the Sor- 
bonne. The writings attribute to him ar*»: 
1. * Super Magistrum Sententiarum * (four 
books). 2. * Quodlibeta Scholastica * (one 
book). 8. * OrdinariflB Disceptationes ' (one 
book). He died at Nor\>'ich in or about the 
year 1290. 

[Bale's Script. 111. Maj. Brit. (Basle editioo, 
1557), p. 345; Pits, De Angliae Scriptorilms, 
374 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 113.] H. B. 

BORTHWICK, DAVID {d. 1581), of 
Ijochill, lord advocate of Scotland in the 
reign of James VI, was educated at St. Ijeo- 
nard's College, St. Andrews, where his name 
cKicurs among the determinants in 1625. He 
was called to the bar in 1549. He is men- 
tioned by Knox as at first in favour of the 
Congregation, but afterwards as one of the 
many whom the queen dowager ' abusit,and 
by quham sche corrupted the hartis of the 
sempill.' In 1552 he served on the commis- 
sion aj>p<)inted to treat with the English 
commission on border affairs (^Register vf 
Privy Council of Scotlandy i. 150). For some 
time he acted as legal adviser to Bothwell, 
whose counsel he was both in reference to 
Queen Mary's abduction to Dunbar, and xo 
the murder of Damley. Along with Crichtoa 
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of EUiock, he was in 1573 appointed king's ad- 
vocate, and, as was then customary, also took 
his seat as a lord of session. In 1574 he served on 
the commission for framing a constitution for 
the church of Scotland. He died in January 
1581-2. According to Scot of Scotstarvet, 
he acquired * many lands in Lothian and Fife, 
as Balnacrieff, Admiston, Balcarras, and 
others, but having infeft his son Sir James 
therein in his lifetime, he rested never till he 
had sold all.' Hearing on his death-bed that 
his son had just sold another est-ate, he, ac- 
cording to the same authority, exclaimed, 
* AMiat shall I say ? I give him to the devil 
that gets a fool, and makes not a fool of him,' 
words which afterwards became proverbial 
as * David Borthwick'a Testament. 

[Sir John Scot's .Staggering State of Scottish 
BtAtesmen, ed. 1872, p. 108 ; Works of Knox, ed. 
Laing, i. 106, 414, ii. 44, vi. 667; Kegister of 
Privy Council of Scotland ; Haig and Brunton's 
Senators of the College of Justice, pp. 154-5; 
Omond's Lord Advocates of Scotland, i. 37.1 

T. F. H. 

BORTHWICK, PETP:R (1804-1852), 
«ditor of the * Morning Post,' only son of 
Thomas Borthwick of Edinburgh, was bom 
at Combank, in the parish ol Borthwick, 
Midlothian, on 13 Sept. 1804, graduated at the 
university of Edinburgh, and was the private 
pupil of James Walker, bishop of Edinburgh 
ana Glasgow, and afterwards primus of the 
episcopal church of Scotland. Notwith- 
standing his marriage, in 1827, to Mai^aret, 
daughter of John Colville of Ewart, North- 
umberland, he took up his residence at Jesus 
<College, Cambridge; thence, by removal, 
he became a fellow-commoner of Downing 
College, and while there was the author of 
some theological works, having then an in- 
tention to take orders in the church of Eng- 
land. 

Happening in 1832 to be present at a 
meeting called for the purpose of opposing 
the abolition of negro slavery, he made his 
first essay in public speaking by an address 
in which he took the side ot the slave- 
owners. Immediately afterwards he was in- 
vited to deliver speeches at meetings con- 
yened for the object of upholding the existing 
state of affairs. These gratuitous labours 
produced an effect far beyond his expectations. 
Bath contributed a silver dinner service, 
Cheltenham a silver breakfast service, Dum- 
fries a costly piece of plate, and the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh a cup bearing a flat- 
tering inscription expressive of a sense of 
the honour reflected by his talents upon 
the university of which he was a member. 
Borthwick's slavery meetings were-not, how- 



ever, always of an harmonious nature. In 
Gloucestershire he was opposed by * the 
apostle of temperance and the bondsman's 
friend,' Samuel Bowley [q. v.], who followed 
him about from meeting to meeting, and 
finally beat him off the ground by his state- 
ments of facts. His reputation as a speaker 
being established, he in 1832 contested the 
representation of the borough of Evesham ; 
but the whig interest was at that time in the 
ascendency. On 6 Jan. 1836 he was, how- 
ever, returned in conjunction with Sir Charles 
Cockerell. 

On 2 May 1837 he moved, in the House 
of Commons, ^ that convocation might once 
more be authorised to exercise the rights of 
assembly and discussion of which the church 
had been so long deprived.' This motion 
was negatived by only a small majority. 
But the great measure with which his namt^ 
is identified was the introduction into the 
poor law of that provision, * the Borthwick 
clause.' Under this clause married couples 
over the age of sixty were not, as heretorore, 
separated when obliged to enter the doors of 
the poor-house. He sat for Evesham until 
the dissolution, 23 July 1847, and then con- 
tested St. Ives in Cornwall, but was defeated. 
On the same occasion he was also a candidate 
for the representation of Penryn and Fal- 
mouth, but had even fewer supporters than 
at St. Ives. On 28 April 1847 he was called 
to the bar at Gray's Inn. 

In 1850 he became editor of the * Morning 
Post,' but symptoms of decaying health soon 
began to exhibit themselves, and on Friday 
17 Dec. 1852 he was suddenly attacked witli 
acute inflammation assuming the form of 
pleurisy, from the effects of which he died the 
following evening at his residence, 1 1 Walton 
Villas, Brompton. During his long illness 
his mental capacity was never impaired, and 
on the verj' day before his death an article 
appeared in the * Morning Post ' vnritten by 
him on the previous evening with clearness 
and vigour of intellect. Lord George Ben- 
tinck said of him : * Borthwick is a very rt^ 
markable man. He can speak, and speak 
well, upon any subject at a moment's notice.' 
He was the author of : 1. *A Brief State- 
ment of Holy Scriptures concerning the 
Second Advent,' 1880. 2. * The Substance 
of a Speech delivered in Manchester in reply to 
Mr. Bowley's Statements on British Colonial 
Slavery,' 1832. 3. ' Colonial Slavery : a Lec- 
ture delivered at Edinburgh,' 1833. 4. * A 
Lecture on Slavery,' 1836. 

[Gent. Mag. xxxix. 3 1 8-20 ( 1863) ; Illustrated 
London News, with portrait, ii. 8 (1843), xxi. 
563 (1862), and xxii. 11 (1863) ; Times, 14 Oct. 
1884, p. 7.] G. C. B. 
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BORTHWICK, WILLIAM {^d. 1642), in battle at the age of twenty-six, was six 
fourth lx)RD Borthwick, wa?* the eldest son I feet four inches; and Joseph, who was the 
of the third I^rd Borthwick and Maryota de ! third, did not quite reach thirty-nine inches. 
Hope Pringle. He succeeded to the title on \ His sister Anastasia, who died at the age of 
the death of his father at the battle of Flodden twenty, was but two feet four inches high. 
on 9 Sept. 1513. Immediately afterwards Joseph was neither delicate nor disprc^r- 
t he council of the kingdom ordered the castle tionate. Brought up at first by a widow, the 
of Stirling to be victualled and fortified to Starostin de Caorlix, he was, soon after her 
receive the young king, James V. Lord marriage with the Count de Tamon, tranf- 
Borthwick was to be captain and the king's ferred to the Countess Ilumiecka, and tra- 
gnardian (Cal. State Papers, Henry VIIlj veiled with her in France, Holland, Germany, 
vol. i. (1609-14) 455(J). He set his seal to a &c. When at Vienna, Maria Theresa took 
treaty with England on 7 Oct. lo\7 (Fcdderaj him on her lap and presented him with a 
xiii. (JOO). After the coronation of James V ring, which she took from the finger of tbe 
in 1 524 he swore to be true to the king and young princess Marie Antoinette. At tbe 
disavow the Duke of Albanv. He died in ^ court of Stanislaus, the titular king of Poland, 
1542. By his marriage to Margaret, eldest he met with B6b6 (Nicolas Ferry), who was 
daughter of John Lord Hay of Yester, he a little taller, and jealous of his rival, and 
had two sons and two daughters. with the Comte de Tressan, who mentions 

[Dougks's Peerage of Scotland, ii. 664 ; Cal. ^i™ \" ^^«/ Encyclop^die ' as fully developed 
State Papers, Henr}- VIH.] T. F. H. and healthy. At Pans he met Raynal and 

Voltaire, and one of the ferraier-genenl?, 

BORTH W ICB1,A\T[LLIAM ( 1 700-1820), Bouret , gave an entertainment in his honour, 
general, was the eldest son of Lieutenant- in which everything was proportioned to the 
general William Borthwick, R.A., and en- size ofthe tiny guest. On his return to Poland 
tered the Koyal Military Academy at Wool- Boruwlaski fell in love with Isalina Har- 
wich as a gentleman cadet in 1772. He boutan, a young girl whom his ijatroness had 
became a second lieutenant R.A. in 1777, taken into her house. Efibrts to break off 
lieutenant in 1779, and captain-lieutenant in the match were fruitless, and on his marriage 
1790, with which rank he served in Flanders. Boruwlaski was discarded by the countess, 
As brigadier-general he prepared the siege but the king of Poland j^ave him a small 
train with which Wellington bombarded pension, and, when he decided to travel, pro- 
Ciudad Rodrigo in January- 1812, and was vided him with a suitable coach. He now 
severely wounded during the siege. He also began a wandering career. A comparison of 
prepared the siege train for the last siege of measurements showed that between his visit? 
Badajoz; but in April 1812 he was promoted to Vienna in 1761 and 1781 he had grown 
major-general, and had to hand over his com- ten inches. By the advice of Sir Robert 
mand to Colonel Framingham, because the Murray Keith he decided to visit England; 
number of artillerymen in the Peninsula was but previously he states that he passed 
supposed not to justify the presence there of through Presburg, Belgrade, Adrianople,and. 
a general officer. After his return he re- after traversing the deserts, found himself 
ceived a gold medal for the capture of Ciudad dangerously ill at Damascus, where he was 
Rodrigo, but was not even made a C.B. He restored by the aid of a Jewish physician, 
died at Margate on 20 July 1820. He describes subsequent journeys to Astra- 

[Jones's Siege OpcrationJ in tho Peninsular kan Kazan Lapland Finland, and Nov» 
War ; Dunein's History of the Koyal Artillery.] ' ^embla, and through Croatia, Dalmatia, and 

H. M. 8. ^»ermany. Ihe * count lived meanwhile 
upon the proceeds of concerts and the gifti^ 

BORUWLASKI or BORUSLAWSKI, ; of his acquaintances. From the margrave of 
JOSEPH (1739-1887), dwarf, is chiefly ' Anspach he obtained a letter of introduction 
known by the* Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski, j to the dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland, 
written by himself.* He had no legal right , After a stormy passage he reached England, 
to the title of * count,' being an untitled and had an audience of George III, when* the 
member of the Polish nobilitv. According conversation was often interrupted bv the 
to his own account, Boruwlaski was bom in 1 witt v sallies of H.R.H. the Prince of AVales/ 



the environs of Halicz, Polish Galicia, in. He travelled in England. Occasional concerts 
17->9. His parents had six children, three were still the only source of his income. At 



of whom were exceptionally short in stature, 
whilst the other three were above the middle 
height. The eldest brother was fortv-one 
inches in height ; the second, who was killed 



Blenheim he saw the Duke of Marlborough, 
who added the dwarf^s shoes to his cabinet 
of curiosities. An attempt to provide for the 
count by -a subscription failed. He again 
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visited France, but at the beginning of the 
revolution he returned to England. He 
passed * through the whole of Ireland, begin- 
ning with Cork.' At Ballinasloe his ap- 
pearance in the street caused so great a com- 
motion that the garrison was turned out. At 
Athlone his concert was ruined by the news 
of the landing of Hoche at Bantry Bay. He 
made a brief stay at Douglas, and passed to 
Whitehaven, Carlisle, Newcastle, and thence 
to Durham and Hull. On account of his 
failing means, ho decided to go to America ; 
but this design was abandoned, and about 
1800 the prebendaries of Durham gave him a 
residence, the Bank's Cottage, near Durham, 
where the contributions of his friends enabled 
him to pass his latter years in peaceful re- 
tirement. He was a good linguist, liis con- 
versational powers were considerable, and 
his company was much courted in the city 
and neighbourhood. Catharine Hutton, who 
wrote a sketch of the dwarf, says : * I never 
saw a more graceful man, or a more perfect 
gentleman, than Boruwlaski.' He had several 
children, who were of the ordinary size, but 
in his ' Memoirs ' is almost silent as to his 
family affairs. His pride led him to keep up 
the fiction that he did not exhibit himseu 
for hire — the people merely paid a shilling to 
his valet to open the door ! He was temolj' 
afraid lest George IV, to wliom the last edi- 
tion of his ^ Memoirs ' was dedicated, should 
offer him money in a direct fashion. The 
king, however, gave him a watch and chain, 
anothus spared his pride. Charles Mathews, 
who introduced him to George IV ^ and Pat- 
more, who found him domesticated' with 
Mathews, speak of him as a fascinating com- 
panion, playful, accomplished, and sensible. 
In answer to Catharine Hutton's request for 
an autograph, he sent a letter with these 
rhvmes : — 

Poland was ray cradle, 
England is my De;«t ; 
Durham is my quiet plHC<% 
Where my weary bones shnll rest. 

He died at the great age of ninety-eight at 
Bank's Cottage on 5 Sept 1887. His grave 
is near that of Stephen Kemble, in the Nine 
Altars of Durham Cathedral, and is marked 
only by the initials J. B., but there is a monu- 
ment to his memory in the church of St. 
Mnrv, in the South Bailey, Durham. 

Tne first edition of his * Autobiography,' 
in both French and English, appeared at 
London in 1788, with a portrait by W. j 
Hincks. The French part was the dwarf s I 
own work, the English a translation by M. ' 
des Carrieres. A German translation by 
Christian August Wichmann appeared at . 



Leipzig in 1789. A second edition of the 

* Memoirs ' was printed at Birmingham in 
1792. The final edition was printed at Dur- 
ham in 1820, and has a portrait from a 
drawing by John Dowman, A.R A. In Kay's 

* Edinburgh Portraits ' there is one of Boruw- 
laski taken from life. At the sale of Filling- 
ham's collection, in 1862, were sold some 
scarce portraits of Boruwlaski, autograph 
letters, the handbill for his public breakfast, 
and the sale catalogue of his effects. One 
of his shoes, the sole of which is five inches 
and seven-eighths long, and a glove are now 
in the Bristol Philosophical Institution. In 
March 1786 Rowlandson published a cari- 
cature representation of Boruwlaski playing 
on the fiddle before the * Grand Seigneur 
and his wives. A full cast of Boruwlaski 
was taken by Joseph Bonomi shortly before^ 
the death of the dwarf. 

[The Memoirs named above ; Gent. Map:. 
October 1837; Wood's Giants and Dwarfs- 
A Memoir of a Celebrated Dwarf, by Catharine 
Hutton, in Bent ley 'sMiscellanj', 1846, xrii. 240 ; 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, iii. 213 ; Granger's 
Wonderful Museum, 1804, ii. 1051 ; Kirby'a 
Wonderful Museum, %vo, iii. 411 ; Annual 
Kegister. 1760, iii. 78, 17«1, iv. 112 ; Notes and 
Queries (2nd ser.) i. 154, 240, 358, ii. 157 ; 
Grego's Rowlandson the Caricaturist, i. 186; 
Encyklopediu Powsrechna Orgelbrami, Warsaw,. 
I860.] W. E. A. A. 

BOSA (d. 705), bishop of York, was a 
monk of Hilda's monasterv at Streoneshalcb 
(Whitby). When in 6t8 King Ecgfrith 
and Archbishop Theodore divided the mat 
northern diocese, presided over by Wilfrid, 
into three parts, Bosa was made bishop of tho- 
Beirans, the i)eople of Yorkshire, and was 
consecrated by Theodore in the basilica of 
York. Wilfrid returned to Northumbria in 
680, bringing with him a decree from Pope 
Agatho, commanding that he should be rein- 
stated in his bishopric. IV)sa attended the 
witenagemot that rejwted this decree, and he> 
in common with the other intruding bishops, 
advised the king to imprison Wilfrid. He 
WHS ex|)elled from his diocese in 686, and 
Wilfrid was reinstated by King Ealdfrith. 
He seems, however, to have regained his see^ 
in 691, when the king and Wilfrid quarrelled. 
At the council of Ouestrefeld, in 702, Wil- 
frid's chief enemies were the bishops of the 
north, and Bosa, we may be sure, was promi- 
nent among them. lie and Wilfrid were 
reconciled at the council held on the banks of 
the Nidd in 705 ; but, though some of Wil- 
frid's claims were allowed by the council, he- 
was not reinstated in the bishopric of York. 
T^>sji, however, died alK)Ut this time, and was 
succt»eded at York by St. John of Beverley. 
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Bosa then^as became a dincipleof the Abbess , distilleries, and that colonial mm should U' 
Hild, was a member of the national party, used in our na^'}*. 3. ' Thoughts on the Value 
He was willing to admit the ri^ht of the to Great Britain of Commerce in general^ and 
king and witan to onler ecclesiastical affairs, of the Colonial Trade in particular' (1807). 
and was jealous of papal interference. His This work insisted on the very great yiluf 
character is highly praised by both Bseda and of our West India trade. It -was answered bv 
Alcuin. Acca [q. v.], afterwards bishop of ' William Spence in his * Radical Cause of tlit* 
Hexham, was brought up in his household. Present Distresses of the West India Plan- 
Bosa appears in the calendar as bishop and ters pointed out* (1807). 4. ^ Practical Obeer- 
confeasor, his day b<Mng 13 Jan. rations on the Report of the Bullion Com- 

[Bade Hint. Kcol. iv. 12, 23, v. 3. 20 ; Eddius, ™i^^' {^^ edition, with supplement, 1810J. 
Vita Wilfrid i, 36, 60, 63.66, 89, RolUSer.; Car- l^ne Bullion Committee of 1810, of which 
men de Pontiff. &c. Eccl. Kbor. 846; Historians Francis Homer was chairman, recommended 
of York, Rolls Ser. ; Haddan and Stubbs's Eccl. that in two years the hank should lesum*' 
Documents, iii. 126, 171; Fasti Kboracenses, ed. ' cash payments. They also made a number 
Baine, 83.] W. H. of assertions as to the state of the cur- 

rency, which Bosanquet attacked as mtre 

BOSANQUET, CIIAULES (1769-1860), theoretical speculation, and at variance with 
governor of the South Sea Company, was a the teaching of experience. He took occa- 
member of a Huguenot family of successful sion to animadvert for the same reason 
London merchantn, and was the second son on Ricardo's pamphlet of the preceding year 



of Samuel Bosanquet, of Forest House and 
Dingestow Court, Monmouthshire. He was 
bom at Forest House on '2li July 1709, 
was successfully engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, and held for many years a high posi- 
tion in the city. He married on 1 June 
1790 Charlotte Anne, daughter of Peter 
Holford, master in chancery; she died on 
15 Feb. 1839. There were seven children 
bom of this marriage, of whom three survived 
the father. ITie London residence of Bosan- 
quet was at the Firs, Hamptead, but his 
latter years were !Sj)eiit on his estate of Rock, 
Korthumb'rland, which he obtained from his 
wife's brother, Robert Holfonl, who died 
uiunarried in 1839. In 1828 he was high 
sherifi'of ]Soi*thuinb<Thind, and he was also 



on * The High Price of Bullion a Proof of tht* 
Depreciation of Bank-notes.' This produced ai 
brilliant and conclusive reply from Ricardo 
in what * is iierhajis the best controversial 
essay that has ever appeared on any disputed 
question of iwlitical economy.' Ricardo 
'met Mr. Bosanquet on his own ground, 
and overthrew him with his own weaponj^,' 
clearly showing the truth of the chief state- 
ments in the reiwrt. 

[Gent. Mag. for 1860, new series, xxxir. 325; 
Meyers's Genealogy of the Family of Bosanquet. 
1877; M'Cullooh's Lit. Pol. Eeon. 1845.] 

F. W-T. 

BOSANQUET, JAMES WHATMAN 

(1804-1877), a partner in the banking-hous** 



J. P. and D.L. for that county. In 1819 he of Bosanquet, Salt, & Co., and a writer on 
was appointed lit'iittMiaut-colonol of light i bihlical and Ass}Tian chronology, was bom 
horse volunteers, and lie was afterwards 10 Jan. 1804, educated at Westminster, and 
colonel of that body. He died at Rock on i at the age of eighteen entered the bank with 
"20 June 1850, and was buried in the church which his family is connected. His earlit^st 
there. There are monuments to him at Rock publications related to his business; tliev 
and at Ham]>stead. i were a paper on * Metallic, Paper, and Credit 

Bosanquet's works consist of a series of ' Currency, 1842, and a * I setter to the Right 
short. treati8<'s, which, as written by a pro- | Hon. G. Cornewall Lewis on the Bank 
fessedly practical niun, t-xcited some at ten- Charter Act of 1844,' 1857 ; but the rest of 
tion and were not without influence. Their | his literary work was mainly concerned with 
titles are: 1. ' l^'tttT on the Proposition sub- i researches into the chronology of the Bible, 
mitted to Government for taking the Duty In 1848 appeai*ed his * Chronology of tbf 
on Muscavado Sugar ad valorem^ (1806.*'). Times of Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah;' in 
2. * A l>;tter to W. Manning, Esq., M.P., on 1853, the * Fall of Nineveh and the Siege of 
the Depreciation of West India Propc^rty ' Sennacherib, chronologically considered:' 
<^2nd edition, 1807 h). This dejireciaticm, he in 1866, * Messiah the Prince, or the Inspira- 
said, was caused by the manner in which tionof the Prophecies of Daniel '(2nd edition 
colonial produce was taxed, the prohibition of I 1869); in 1867, * Hebrew Chronologv from 
its export otherwise than to the mother coun- ' Solomon to Christ ;' in 1871, * ChronoWical 
try, and the unwise restrictions laid on the Remarks on Assurbanipal ; ' and in 1878 lii^ 
home trade. He proposed that colonial treatise * On the Date of Lachish,* &c. He 
dugar should be used in our breweries and ' was a generous contributor to the * Transac- 
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tions of the Society of Biblical ArchtBology/ ' tion with Sir Charles Pepys, the master of 
not merely in word but in deed, for besides the rolls, and Sir Lancelot Shadwell, the 
writing papers, he paid nearly half the ex- vice-chancellor, wq^ appointed a lord com- 
penses of publication, and bore a consider- missioner of the great seal. This commission 
able share in the cost of bringing out other '■ lasted from 23 April 18i^ to 16 Jan. 1830, 
works on Assyriology, insomucn that the pre- ; when Pepys was made lord chancellor. Aft^er 
sident of the society, in pronouncing his eleven years of judicial work he was com- 
61oge, described him as * the Maecenas of pelled by his state of health to retire from 
Assjrriology.' He died 22 Dec. 1877. the bench shortly before the beginning of 

[Proc. S<jciety Bibl. Arch»olog)-, 1877-8; Hilary term 1842. He died at the Firs, 
mformation received from his son, B. T. Bosan- j Hampstead Heath, on 25 Sept. 1847, aged 
quet, esq.] S. L.-P. ; 74, and was buried at Llantillio-Orossenny, 

Monmouthshire. A monument is erect-ed to 

BOSANQUET, Sib JOHN BERNARD his memory in his parish church of Dinge- 
\f\ (1773-l8JLt), judge, was the youngest son of | stow, and his portrait hangs in the hall of 
Samuel Bosanquet of Forest House, Walt- ' Eton College. He was a man of considerable 
ham Forest, and Dingestow Coiut, Mon- learning, with a great tast« for scientific in- 
mouthshire, governor of the Bank of Eng- quiries. It is stated in Foss that he pub- 
land 1792, by his wife Eleanor, daughter of hshed anonymously a * Letter of a Layman,*" 
Henry Lannoy Hunter of Beechill, Berk- ^ in which he showed the connection between 
shire. He was bom at Forest House on , the prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse. 
2 May 1773, and educated at Eton and Christ As a judge he was remarkable for his ability 
Church, Oxford, where he took the degree of and impartiality. He married in 1804 Mary 
B.A. 9 June 1796, and of M.A. 20 March Anne, the eldest daughter of Richard Lewis 
1800. He was admitted a student of Lin- , of Llantillio-Crossenny, by whom he had an 
coln*8 Inn 22 Jan. 1794, and on being called ! only son, who predeceased him. 
to the bar, 9 May 1800, joined the home cir- [Foss (1864), ix. 149-61 ; Law Times, x. 122; 
cuit. He also attendt»d the Essex sessions, , Qent. Mag. 1847, new ser. xxviii. 537-8, 661 ; 
of which his father was chairman. Pre- Notes and Queries, 6th ser. x. 147; Annual Re- 
viously to his call he had, in conjmiction with gister, 1847, App. p. 263.] G. F. R. B. 



Mr. (afterwards Sir) Christopher Puller, com- 
menced the * Reports of Cases argued and 
determined in the Court of Common Pleas and 
Exchequer Chamber, and in the House of 
Lords.' Of these reports there are two series. 



BOSANQUET, SAMUEL RICHARD 
(1800-1882), miscellaneous writer, was bom 
1 April 1800, of the family settled at Forest 
House, Essex, and Dingestow Court, Mon- 



the first in three volimies from 1790 to 1804, mouthshire. Educated at Eton and Christ 
and the second in two volumes from 1804 to j Church, Oxford, where he graduated with 
1807. Owing to family influence his career j honours, a first class in mathematics and a 
at the bar was soon a successful one, and he . second in classics, he took his B.A. degree in 
was appointed standing counsel both to the 1822, and proceeded M.A. in 1829. Called to 
East India Company and to the Bank of the bar at the Inner Temple, he was one of the 
England. On 22 Nov. 1814 he was made a revising barristers api)ointcd with the passing 
serjeant-at-law, and from that time came pro- of the Reform Act of 1 832, and he wrote many 

leading articles for the * Times,* besides con- 
tributing frwjuently to the * British Critic' In 



minently before the public in the numerous 
bank prosecutions which he conducted with 
sreat discretion for thirteen vears. In 1824 



1837 he published an annotated edition of the 



he declined the appointment of chief justice Tithe Commutation Act, and another in 1839 
of Bengal, and in Easter term 1827 was made of the Poor Law Amendment Act, in this 
king's seijeant. On 16 May 1828 he was no- ' case with the object of showing that the pre- 
minat«d one of the commissioners appointed : valent dislike of the measure was due to a 
to inquire into the practice of the common ; misapprehension of its provisions conceived 
lawcoiui^s. Overthis commission he presided , and acted on by the agent-s of the poor- 
for three vears. 
James Burrough 
court of common 




knighted on the following day. On 4 Sept. 
1S& he was sworn a member of the privy 
council, and thenceforth, until 1840, con- 



plicable to moral subjects and the conduct of 
human life,' a work of no philosophical value, 
in which he aimed at substituting for the 



stantly formed one of the judicial committee % Aristotelian logic one supplying a basis for 



of that body. Upon the resignation of I/ord- 
chanoellor Lyndnurst, Ba«uinquet , in conjunc- 



a system of christian ethics. To the second 
edition, 1870, he added two books, * carrying 
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oil ' his logic * to religious use and applica- 
tion/ He had ceased to be an admirer of the 
new or of any poor lnw, when he expanded 
two articles contributed by him to the * British 
Critic' into a volume entitled * The Rights} of 
the Poor and Christian Almsgiving vindicated, 
or the State and Character of the Poor and 
the Conduct and Duties of the Rich exhibited 
and illustrated/ 1841. The work breathed a 
strongspirit of sympathy with the poor, whose 
•destitution, he maintained, was in a great mul- 
titude of cases not their own fault, and he il- 
lustrat-ed this view by detailed statements, 
taken chiefly from the reports of the Mendi- 
city Society, to show the inadequacy of the in- 
»)mes of numbers of the wage-earning classes 
for the maintenance of themselves and their 
families. Following Dr. Chalmers, Bosanquet 
tirgued that individual charity, and not the 
state or a public legal provision, should supply 
whatever was deficient in the pecuniary cir- 
-cumstiinces of the poor. In 1843 appeared 
his * Principia, a series of essays on the prin- 
ciples manifesting themselves in these last 
times in Religion, Philosophv, and Politics.* 
The work assailed modern liberalism and its 
results, intellectual and social, as interpreted 
by Bosanquet, who identified his age with 
tliose Mast times* of national degeneracy and 
apostasv which were to precede the second ad- 
vent . llis * Letter to Lord John Russell on the 
•Safety of the Nation,* 1848, was animated by 
the same spirit of hostility to modem liberal- 
ism, and by a desire to substitute a paternal 
despotism for parliamentary government. Bo- 
sanquet was a diligent student of theology. 
Among his writings are several dissertations 
on portions of the Bible, and for the better un- 
derstanding of the Old Testament he is said to 
have begun to learn Hebrew when he was 
between sixtv and seventv. His numerous 
writings displuv earnestness, piety, and bene- 
volence, with considerable animation of style ; 
but be is diffuse, often fanciful, and deficient 
in reasoning power. There is an ample list 
of them ill the ciitalogue of the British Mu- 
seum library. Besides those already referred 
to may be mentioned the * Vestiges of the 
Natural History- of Creation, its arguments 
examined and exposed,' or at least denounced, 
second edition 1845; his * Eirenicon, Tolera- 
tion, Intolerance, Christianity, the Church 
of England and Dissent,' 1867, in which, after 
discovering good and evil in all communions, 
he pronounced an outward union of churches 
to r>e impracticable, and if practicable to be 
undesirable ; and, as illustrative of his peculiar 
views on theology and the typological exege- 
sis of scripture, * The Successive Visions of 
the Cherubim distinguished and newly inter- 
preted, showing the progressive revelation 



through them of the Incarnation and of tb« 
Gospel of Redemption and Sanctificatiou,' 
1871. His latest publication was * HinA^i 
Chronology and Antediluvian Histoir/ au 
attempt to synchronise the two, and to esta- 
blish a connection between Indian mythologr 
and the earliest personages of the Bible. The 
volume was a reprint, with elucidations by 
Bosanquet, of the first part of a * Key to 
Hindoo Chronolog\',' Cambridge, 1820, the 
authorship of whicb he ascribed to a cenain 
Alexander Hamilton, slightly kno^'n a.< an 
orientalist. 

In 1843 Bosanquet succeeded to the famih 
estates. He was for thirty-five years chair- 
man of the Monmouthshire quarter session^. 
Beneficent to the poor, he promoted Uf»eful 
local institutions and enterprises. He cli<?<l 
at his seat, Dingestow Court, 27 Dec. lt^2. 

[Bosanqaet's Writings ; obituary noticv iu 
Monmouthshire Beacon for 3(» Dec. 1882 ; KurkeV 
Landed Gentry; Catalogue of tlie Oradoate^ oi 
Oxford.] F. K. 

BOSCAWEN, Family of.— According t.. 
Hals, one of the Cornish historians, the tir«t 
Boscawen who settled in Cornwall was an 
Irishman whose name does not appear to 
be now known ; but whatever it mav have 
been, it was soon exchanged for that of t he- 
place (which still bears tne same name) in 
the parish of St. Buryan, a few miles fr»>m 
the Land's End, where he took up his abode, 
viz. at Boscawen Ros — the vallev of elder 
trees. Other branches of the fioscawens 
settled in later times at Tregameer, in St. Co- 
lumb Major, and at Trevallock in Creed, ^r 
St. Stephen's. All traces of the marriage> of 
the earliest Boscuwens seem to be lost until 
we reach the reign of Edward I, when Henn 
de Boscawen (about 1 292) took to wife Ha- 
wise Trewoof. In 1335 John de Boscawen. 
by marrying an heiress, Joan de Tregothnan, 
acquired the Tregothnan property on the 
banks of the river ral, where the familv seat 
still is; the present building, however, daiinc 
only from 1815. John's son likewise mjirrieo 
an heiress, Joan de Albalanda,or Blanchlnnd, 
whose lands were situated on the opposite side 
of the river to Tregothnan, in the parish of 
Ken ; and other marriages between meml^ers 
of this family and Dangrous of Carclew, the 
Tolvernes, the Trewartnenicks, and the Tre- 
garricks, extended and consolidated the in- 
terests of the Boscawens on and near ilie 
banks of the Fal. They also intermarrie*! 
with other Cornish families, such as the 
Arundells, the Bnssetts, the St. Aubyns, the 
1 lowers, the Godolphins, the Carminows, the 
Trenowiths, and the Trevanions. At the coro- 
nation of Henry VH, Richard Boscawen paid 
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I fine of 5/. in onler to escape the trouble and second son, John Evelyn, canon of Cnntor- 
^zpense of going to court, and of being made bury. 

i knight of tTie Bath; and his grand80n,W [pi^yfairs BritUh Family Antiquity (1809), 

iidthesameatthecoronationofQueenMary. ii.'-nJiS; Sir K. Brydges' Collins's Peerage, 
All the earlier Boscawens, though wealthy, \,,q1 ^ . Chester's Registers of Westminster 
wrere unambitious and undistinguished. The Abbey ; Vivian's Annotated Visitations of Corn- 
5rst who claims notice is Hugh, the great- -^all, pt.ii.p.46, &c.; Lysons's Magna Britannia 
jrrandson of the last-named Hugh Boscawen, , (Cornwall) ; Lake's Parochial History of Corn- 
«7ho appears to have formed that intimate wall; TregeUas's Cornish Worthies.] W. H.T. 
jonnection between Truro and his family 

which has so lonff subsisted. Tliis Hugh was ; BOSCAWEN, EDWARD (1711-1701), 
recorder of the borough, knight of the shire ' admiral, third son of Hugh, first Viscount 
for Cornwall in 1626, and was * Chief of the Falmouth [a. v.], and of Charlotte, eldest 
Coat Armour ' at the herald's visitation of daughter of Charles Godfrey, and his wife, 
1620. He married Margaret RoUe, and died Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke of 
in 1641. Of his sons, (1) Edward, a rich Marlborough and mother of the Duke of 
Turkey merchant, was M.P. for Truro in each ' Berwick, was bo^ on 19 Aug. 1711. On 
of CJharies IPs parliaments ; married Jael Go- 3 April 1726 he joined the Sui)erbe, of GO guns, 
dolphin, and their son Hugh [q. v.] became one of the ships which sailed for the West 
the first Viscount Falmouth. Another son, Indies with Vice-admiral Hosier on 9 April 
(2) Nicholas, a parliamentarian officer, died [see Hosier, Fraj^cis]. In the Superbe he 
unmarried when only twenty-two years of continued for nearly three years. For the 
age, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, next three years he was in the Canterbury, 
At the Restoration his remains were flung the Hector, and the Namur, bearing the flag 
into a common pit in St. Margaret's church- of Sir Charles Wager, all on the home station 
yard. Of his onspring the most noteworthy or in the Mediterranean. On 8 May 1732 lie 
were Hugh, the second viscount, who died in passed his examination, and on 26 May was 
1782, a siurewd electioneerer, but otherwise of promoted to the rank of lieutenant. In 
no particular abilitv ; Nicholas, a doctor of August he was appointed to the Hector, on 
divinity and dean oi Buryan ; John, a major- the Mediterranean station. On 16 Oct. 1735 
general in the army ; George, who was at he was discharged into the Grafton, and 



Dettingen and Fontenoy ; and Edward, Pitt's firom her was, on 12 March 17»*V$-7, promoted 
* Great Admiral ' [q. v.] By his marriage by Sir John Norris to command the Leopard, 
with Anne Trevor, General George Boscawen It was only for a couple of months, but 
had a son named William [q. v.l, of some theadmiralty confirmed the commission, and 
literary note. George Evelyn, third Viscount in June 1738 he was appointed to the 
Falmouth,youngest son of the admiral (issue 1 Shoreham of 20 guns. In June 1739 he 
having failed through the admiral's two elder was sent out to the West Indies, and was 
brothers), entered the army, was present at already there when the orders for reprisals 
Lexington, and in 1787 distinguished himself against the Spaniards came out. In Novem- 
At Truro by the admirable manner in which ber, when Vernon sailed for his celebrated 
he succeeded in pacifying a large and riotous attack on Porto Bello, the Shoreham was 
mob of angry miners. He died in 1808. Of refitting at Jamaica, and as she could not 
his elder brothers, Edward Hugh, who was be got ready in time, Boscawen was per- 
M.P. for Truro, died abroad in 1774; and mitted to ser\'e on board the flagshi]) as a 
William Glanville, an officer in the navy, ! volunteer ; and after the capture was spe- 
was' drowned at Port Royal, Jamaica, when \ cially employed, under Captam Kjiowles, in 
only eighteen years of age, in 1769. The demolishing the forts. He continued in the 
third viscount's sister, Frances, married the Shoreham under Vernon's command during 
Hon. John Leveson Gower, secretary to the i 1740 ; and early in 1741 was attached to 
.admiralty ; her sister Elizabeth's husband the expedition against Cartagena. In the 
was Henry, fifth duke of Beaufort. Edward ! naval operations such a ship as the Shoreham 
Boscawen [q. v.], the son of the third viscount, had little share; but on shore, whilst the 
became first earl of Falmouth. His son, soldiers were hesitating in front of the castle 



George Henry, by his wife Anne Frances 
Bankes, was the fifth viscount and second 
^and last) earl. He was a man of considerable 
ability, taking in 1832 a double first-class at 



on the left side of the Boca Chica, Boscawen, 
in command of five hundred men, seamen and 
marines, surprised by night, took and de- 
stroyed a formidable battery on the right 



Oxford. He died unmarried in 1852. He was , or south side, 17-18 March 1740-1. On 
fiucceededintheviscountjby his cousin Eve- 23 March he was promoted to the com- 
lyn, grandson of the third viscount by his , mand of the Prince Frederick, vacant by the 
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death of Lord Aubrey IWuclerk [q. v.] ; and ' object of the expedition : and the land foite 
when the idea of success against Cartagena | at his disposal, which, with soldiers, maniM», 
was given up, I^scawen was again told off small-arm men from the fleet, and elem 
to assist Captain Knowles in the laborious, hundred sepoys, amounted to upwards of fii^ 
if not brilliant, duty of demolishing such thousand men, seemed to warrant a belief in 
of the forts as had fallen into English hands, speedy success. But, on the other huid.no 
In May 1742 tlie Prince Frederick returned secrecy had been preserved in England, and 
to England, and in the following month the twelve months which had elapsed wn» 
Bascawen was appointed to the Dreadnought ^ Boscawen's appointment was noised abroid 
of 60 guns. In this ship he was employed , had given ample time for information t^ be 
on the home station during 1743, and was sent out from France, and for the adoption 
with the main fleet when Sir Jolin Norris of every defensive measure which the skill 
permitted the French to escape off Dunge- and ingenuity of Dupleix could suggest. The 
ness, 24 Feb. 1743-4. A few weeks later, garrison was thus nearly as strong in point 
28 April, whilst on an independent cruise of numbers as the assailants; and thouffh 
in the Channel, he had the fortune to pick a larger proportion were sepoys, there were 
up the French frigate M6d6e, the first cap- at least eighteen hundred Europeans. A ?iill 
ture made in the war. This prize, though a more fatal error had been committed in giving 
fine ship, was found, on survey, of to<> weak ' Boscawen special instructions to be guided 
scantling fortius English navy ; she was there- , in the siege operations by the opinion of tke 
fore put up for sale and lK)ught by a com- engineers, a body of men whose pedantic 
pany of merchant*^, in whose private service, ignorance of their profession, and whose utt^ 
bearing the name of lk>8cawen, she cruised want of practical training, had, but a f«»w 
with good success for the next eighteen years before, brought ruin to the expedititm 
months, at the end of which time she almost against Cartagena. Boscawen, who hadgonf 
fell to pieces by the weight of her own guns through that deadly experience, now again 
and masts ( Vot/af/e/t and Cruises of Commo- found himself hampered by the same clojf, 
dorfi Walker, 17(52). | and under the same circumstances of a sickl? 

Towards the end of 1744, Boscawen was , and stormy season drawing on, and rendering 
api)ointed to the lloyal Sovereign guardship i the utmost despat<;h the first condition <h 
at the Nore, and commanded her, with the ! success. He was thus compelled to wns^^ 
su])erint^ndeiice of all the hired vessels from i eighteen most valuable days in the reduction 
the river, during the critical year 1746. of an utterly insignificant outlying fort : t«> 
In January 1745-() he was a])p<)inted to his pitch his camp in a remote and inconveni»*nt 
old ship, the Namur, now cut down from a situation ; to land all the stores at such a 
90-gun ship to a 74, and during 174r) wa« distance that the transport pr*)ved a A^rr 
em])loyed in the Cliannel under Vice-admiral ' serious dilHculty ; and to attack on a side 
Martin, and in command of a small squadron , where, by reason of inundations, the ap- 
cruising on the Soundings. h\ the spring proaches could not be pushed within eisrht 
of 1747 the Namur formed part of the fleet hundred yards ; and all because the engineers 
under Anson, and had an ira])ortant share in knowing nothing beyond the teaching of the 
the overwliplniing vicrtory over the French \ schools, and that verv imi>erfectly, n»»itb»»r 
squadron ott* Cape Finisterre on 3 May, when could nor would understand that the ex- 
Boscawen was severely wounded in the ; ce])tional circumstances rtHpiired, and the 
shoulder by a musket-ball. In recognition covering force of the 8hi])s' guns warranted, 
of his services, the promotion of flag-otHccrs some departure from the narrciw rules of 
on 15 July was extended so as to include him, | abstract theory. The result was much the 
and lu» was shortly afterwards appointed, by same as at Cartagena. Tlie sickly season 
a very unusual commission, commander-in- ' s»'t in whilst prospect of success was a:* 
chief by sea and land of his majesty's forces distant as ever; ana aft4»r a thousand of the 
in the East Indies. With a squadron of six Europeans had died, the siege had to b' 
ships of the line, four smaller vessels, and a raised, and the ships sent for the mon.*oon 
number of transports and Indiamen, he sailed months to Acheen or Trincomalee, the aH- 
frora St. Helens on 4 Nov. 1747 ; waited at ; miral himself remaining with the armv at 
the Cape six weeks, '29 March to 8 May 1748, Fort St. David. In November he received 
to allow some missing ships to come in, and advice of the cessation of arms, with order? 
to refresh thn troops; and having failed in ' to remain till further instructed of the con- 
an attem])t to carry Mauritius by suq)ri.se, ' elusion of the ]x»ace. He was still at St. 
23-25 June, finally arrived at Fort St. David David in the following April, when on the 
on 29 July. Roscawen's instructions j)ointed | 12th a violent hurricane struck the coast, 
out the reduct ion of Pondicherrj' as the first j Most of the ships were happily at Trinco- 
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malee ; those few that were with the admiral 
were lost; amongst these the flagship, the 
Namur, with upwards of six hundred men 
on board, went down with all hands ; the 
admiral, with his immediate staff, and the 
sick in hospital, who had the fortune to be 
on shore, alone escaped. In October, having 
received definite intelligence of the peace, 
Boscawen sailed for England, where he 
arrived in the course of April 1760. 

Since June 1741 Boscawen had nominally 
represented Truro in parliament. In June 
1751 he was nominated by Anson as one of 
the lords commissioners of the admiralty ; 
and through all the stormy changes of the 
following years he retained" his seat on that 
board tilfhis death. On 4 Feb. 1756 he 
was advanced to the rank of vice-admiral, 
and appointed to command a squadron 
ordered to North America as a check on the 
encroachments of the French, who had sent 
out large reinforcements covered by a squa- 
dron of ten effective ships. With eleven sail 
of the line Boscawen sailed on 27 April, 
with instructions to attack the French 
wherever he should find them; which in- 
structions were duly communicated to the 
Due de Mirepoix, the French minister in 
Liondon. The duke had replied that they 
would consider the first gun fired at sea in 
a hostile manner as a declaration of w^ar — 
a threat, however, upon which they were, 
just at that time, quite unprepared to act. 
On 10 June Boscawen fell m with three of 
the French ships — the Alcide, of 64 guns, 
the Lys, and Dauphin Royal, disarmed, and 
acting as transports. The two former were 
captured, but the Dauphin Royal escaped 
into the fog which shielded the rest of the 
French fleet, and enabled it to get safely 
into the river St. Lawrence. As nothing 
more could be done, Boscawen went to 
Halifax to refresh his men, amongst whom 
a virulent fever had broken out. Tliis, 
however, continued to rage even in harbour; 
landing the men did not lessen the death- 
rate, and the admiral determined to take the 
squadron home without further delay ; but 
before it could reach Spithead it had lost 
some two thousand men. 

During the next succeeding years Bos- 
cawen at frequent intervals commanded a 
squadron in the Channel, off Brest, or in 
the Bay of Biscay ; at otlier times he was 
sitting at the admiralty ; and as one of 
the lords commissioners signed Admiral 
John Byng's instructions on 30 March 1750 ; 
signed the order for his court-martial on 
14 Dec. : and as commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth signed the immediate order for 
his execution on 14 March 1757 [see Byng, 

VOL. V. 



Hon. John]. Of the responsibility of this 
measure he has therefore a full share; he 
was, in an emphatic degree, a consenting 
party to the death of Byng ; and there is no 
doubt whatever that to him, schooled by 
disasters arising out of criminal ignorance 
and negligence, death appeared the just 
reward of conduct such as that of which 
Byng had been found guilty; nor should 
it be forgotten that in nis extreme youth, 
as a lad on board the Superbe in the West 
Indies, he must often have heard unfavour- 
able criticisms on the conduct of Bjrng in 
leaving the ship, at his own request, just as 
she was ordered on a disagreeable and dan- 
gerous service. 

In October 1757 Boscawen was appointed 
second in command of the main fleet under 
Hawke ; and on 8 Feb. 1768, being advanced 
to the rank of admiral of the blue, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the fleet 
fitting out for the siege of Louisburg. The 
operations there were entirely military, the 
work of the fleet being merely that of a 
covering force, to guard against any possible 
attempt at relief. After the capitulation, 
the aamiral, with the greater part of the 
fleet, returned to England, and on 6 Dec. 
received the thanks of the House of Commons 
for his services during the campaign. On 
2 Feb. 1759 he was sworn a member of the 
privy council, and a few days later was 
appointed to the command of a squadron 
ordered to be got ready for the Mediter- 
ranean. He sailed from St. Helens on 
14 April with fourteen ships of the line and 
two frigates, his flag being, as in the pre- 
ceding year, on board the Namur, a new 
ship of 90 guns. At Toulon a French 
fleet, consisting of twelve ships of the line, 
commanded by M. de la Clue, was under 
orders to sail for Brest and join the fleet 
intended to cover the invasion of England ; 
and as Hawke kept watcli off Brest, Bos- 
cawen kept watch off Toulon, with the 
determination that neither the invasion of 
England nor the junction of the fleets should 
take place unopposed. It was, however, 
Boscawen*s immediate object to tempt or 
goad De la Clue to come out, to try and 
break or force the blockade; and when 
ligjht«r measures failed he sent in three 
ships to attack two which were lying fur- 
ther out than the rest. This attempt was 
repelled by the batteries; and the ships, 
having suffered a good deal of damage, were 
towed out. But it was necessary that thev 
should go to Gibraltar to refit ; and as the 
whole fleet was in want of water, Boscawen 
determined to proceed thither, taking mea- 
sures to prevent the possibility of the enemy 
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Klipping through the Straits unperceived. i the English government, the further qu*^ 
He anchored in Gihraltar Bay on 4 Auflr., tion isindeedof national, but not of persmal 
and was still there on the evening of the ! interest. 

17th, when the Gibraltar frigate came in: The eminent ser>'ice which Boscawen had 
about half-past seven, making the signal ' rendered in a time of great difficulty wis 
that the enemy was in sight. Many of the [ rewarded by his appointment as general of 
iinglish ships were still refitting, with top- marines, bringing with it a salary of 3,00(V. 
mast-s strucK or sails unbent ; but before j a year, and he waft also presented with th«» 
ten o'clock they were all at sea in pursuit, freedom of the city of Eaiuburgh. During 
In p)int of material strength the two fleets ' a great part of the following year he cmn- 
were ver>' nearly equal, for the Frencli ships ' manded tlie fleet in Quiberrm Bay, which 
were larger, carried heavier guns and more by Hawke*s victors, closely followinff on 
men ; but, by some error or negligence, five \ his own, had become, for the time and fur 
of them parted companv during the night, the rest of the war, an anchorage for our 
leaving the admiral witk only seven. The fleet as commonplace as Spithead or Ctw- 
Euglish also, in the hurry of putting to sea, sand Bay. So secure inaeed and uodi*- 
had got somewhat separated ; but the two turbed was it, that Boscawen took possession 
divisions were at no great distance firom of a small island near the river Vannes, and 
each other, and were together before they had it cultivated as a vegetable garden for 
overtook M. de la Clue*s squadron about the use of the sick. It was the end of hl< 
half-past one on the afternoon of 18 Aug. service ; after a short attack of bilious or 
The brunt of the battle fell on the French perhaps what is now called tvphoid, fever, 
nmrmost ship, the Centaure, of 74 guns, he died on 10 Jan. 1701, at Hatchlands 
commanded by M. de Sabran. Her defence Park, in Surrey, a seat which, in the wfirds 
was obstinate in the extreme : it lasted for of his epitaph, * he had just finished at the 
fully three hours, and ended only when expense of tlie enemies of his country.' He 
the ship was a wreck, and the captain and was buried in the parish church of St. 
nearlv half the shij/s company had been Michael Penkivel, in Cornwall, where there 
killed. This stubborn resistance gave the is a handsome monument to his memory, 
other ships a chance of escaping ; two of inscribed by * his once happy wife, as in 
them did escape, and got clear off"; De la unequal testimony of his W(»rth and of her 
Clue, with the four others, ran bv the next affection.' 

morning into neutral waters in Lagos Bay, Boscawen's fame undoubtedly stood and 
and imagined himself safe ; but the neutrality stands higher than it otherwise wonld haAv 
of Portugal, or (»f any state not in immediate done by reason of the opportune nature «»f 
position to enforce it, was th^Mi but lightly his victory in I.Agos Bay. Cold critici>m 
esteemed ; and indeed the question had been is apt to say that there was nothing remark- 
raised (Byxkershoek, QiKestiomnn Jun's able in fourteen ships winning a deciMve 
Publici Lihri duo, 17»^7, p. <>*3) whether an victory over seven. But the enemy's fl»^t 
enemy (aliased into neutral waters might not was in reality twelve; and that he had x\i*y 
lawfully \w attacked. At any rate. Bos- good fortune to find it divided wa^ apjia- 
(!awen did not hesitate. Do la Clue, who rently owing quite as much to Tk>scawen*s 
was mortally wounded, ran his ship on , prompt decision as to De la Clue's incapacity. 
shor<? and set fire to her; another was burnt ^ And, in fact, it is his ready and decisive 
in the same way. The Modeste and the ' courage which has been handed down hy 
T6m6raire endeavoured to defend themselves, : tradition as the distinguishing featur*' «»f 
but were at once overpowered and taken, his character. H(» habitually carrie<l his 
Th«» scattered remnants of the fleet were head cocked on one side, in ccmsequence <»f 
driven into Cadiz, and were there blockaded which he was sometimes familiarly spok^-n 
by a detached squadron under ^'ice-admiral of as *AVrv-necked Dick' (Naml ChrfniicUy 
Brodrick ; whilst Boscawen, having finished xi. 100); but his true nickname, the name 
the work to which he had In-en appointed, which the sailors who knew him and adored 
returned to England, and anchored at Spit- him delighted in, was * Old Dreadnought.' 
head on I Se]>t. The glaring violation of There can be no questicm that this came 
Portugu«'s<' neutrality was, of course, the directly from the ship which he commandetl 
subject of loud comjdaints and of special when a young captain, at th«' beginning of 
diplomacy ( Ld. Mahox, JIUt. of Emjland, the P>ench war, for it was and is the custom 
vol. iv. ApjH'ndix, ]). xxxv ; ORTOLAN, of seamen t^) give the name of the ship t«> 
lih/lcA Intenintionaleii et Dipbnnntie de la the captain if the qualities agree. But th»' 
Mer/\\. 'Ur>, 425); but as Boscawen's con- story told of IV)scawen, possibly true, though 
duct was fully ajjproved and accepted by : unsupp<jrted by any evidence, U that whilst 
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in tlie Dreadnought the officer ni' tlio watch : ship and bring the stem chase to bear upon 
went into his cabin one night and, waking the enemy, I found much bottled liquor, 
him, said, * Sir, there are two large ships, which being direct<?d to be throwni over- 
which look like Frenchmen, bearing down board, much of it was drunk by the seamen, 
on im ; what are we to do ? ' * Do ? * an- that when I was engaged soon after were so 
fiwered Boscawen, turning out and going on dnmk as not to be able to do their duty; 
deck in his nightshirt; Mo? damn em, and had the French done theirs, I must 
fight 'em ! ' That there was no such fight is have inevitably been taken. This deter- 
quite certain ; but whether the storj* is true mined me against cabins, and I have never 
or not true, it illustrates the pjopular opinion altered my resolution.' 

of Boscawen's character, and is a lucid com- He married, in 1 742, Frances, daughter of 
mentary on the prompt decision which over- William Evelyn Glanville, of St. Clair, Kent, 
whelmed De la Clue. and by her had three sons and two daughters. 
J^ut besides this Boscaweii has a special The two elder sons died unmarried ; the 
reput«ition for the persistent efforts which third, George i]velyn, succeeded his uncle as 
he made to improve the heAlth and comfort, third Viscount Falmouth. Of the daughters, 
of the seamen. In his Ixnhood at the Bas- one married Admiral Leveson-Gower ; the 
timentos, as afterwards at Cartagena, at other married Henry, fifth duke of Beaufort. 
Pondicherrv, or at Halifax, he had had His widow, who is sj>oken of as * the ac- 
forced on him the disastrous effects of sick- comjilished Mrs. Boscawen,* resided for 
ness, if merely frr)m the TK)int of view of many years at Kosedale, liichmond, for- 
efiiciency ; the study of his men's health merly the home of Thomson the ])oet (Bri- 
thus became with him almost an instinct ; tish Museum, Add. MS. :?7578, ff. 120-7, 
and in an age when anything like hygiene where are some verses addressed to her by 
was little attended to, he was one of the l^e), and died in 1805. A portrait of Bos- 
first who gave it a prominent consideration; cawen, bv Sir Joshua Reynolds, is in the 
and it was more particularly he who brought National i^ortrait Gallery- ; a copy is in the 
Sutton's ventilating ap])aratus into common Painted Hall at Gre<»nwich, to which it was 
use, by having it fitted on board the Namur ])resented by lx)rd Falmouth, 
when'premring for her voyage to the East [Chamock's Biog. Nay. iv. 310; Beatson's 
Indies. There is no exaggeration m the Nav. and Mil. Memoirs; oflficiftl letters and other 
statement on his monument that ' with the documents in the Ihiblic Kecord Office.] 
highest exertions of military greatness he .1. K. L. 
united the gentlest offices of humanitv; his 

concern for the interest, and unwearied at- BOSCAWEN, EDWARD (1787-1841), 
tention to the health, of all under his com- first EIarl of Falmouth, the son of George 
mand, wiftened the necessary exactions of Evelyn, third Viscoimt Falmouth, and Eliza- 
duty and the rigours of discipline.* And yet beth Anne, only daughter of John Crewe, 
his discipline was undeniably severe ; nor of Cheshire, was bom on 10 May 1787, and 
would he allow any relaxations or comforts succeeded to his father s titles in 1808. At 
which seemed to him likely to render the that time he was an ensign in the Coldstream 
ship less efficient as a man-of-war. This is guards, but he soon quitted the army. On 
well illustrated by a sentence from a letter the coronation of George IV he was created 
to the admiralty, written onlv six months an earl, and throughout that reign was con- 
before his death (8 July 17(V)), respecting stant in his attendance at the House of Peers, 
the accommodation of the Torbav, which He was often engaged in controversy with 
had been reported as very cramped, though I-iord (irey and the other whi^ leaders, and 
she had earned his flag in 1766 without any one of his speeches ex|)osed him to the lash 
complaints. * All the officers,' he wrote, of Cobbett. I^rd Falmouth dreaded the 
* swung in hanging cots, and were stowed liberal policy of Canning, and acted as Lord 
with conveniency. After I left the ship, Winchelsea's second in the duel with the Duke 
Captain Kep][)el p€»rmitted canvas cabins to of Wellington ( provoked bv Winchelsea's in- 
be built, which I sup])ose remain, and pre- temperate letter on 21 >farch 1829). Full 
vent the stowing the officers so well as when particulars of this event, and of the corre- 
there were none. ... I never permit, nor spondence which preceded it, are in the 
have not for many years, nor ever will, in * NVellington 1 )espitches,' v. 63**^-47, and the 
any ship that I go to sea in, standing cabins, astonishment which it created in society 
In the Dreadnought, in 1744, cruising to is depicted i« the *Greville Memoirs,' i. 
the westward in thick weather, I fell in; 192-3. He died suddenly at Tregothnan on 
with thirteen sail of the enemy's ships; and ' 29 Dec 1841, and was buried at St. Michael 
in taking down the officers' cabins to clear Penkivel. His wife, Aniie Frances, elder 
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(laught^erof Henry Bankes, of Kingston Lacy, I [Bibl. Cornub. i.. iii. ; Chevter's Register of 

Dorset, whom he married on 27 Aug. 1810, Westm. Abbey, 36 ; Diary of CoaDtess Cowpw, 

survived until 1 May 1864. Lord Falmouth 118. 131 ; Graham's Lords Stair, ii. 2«, lol; 

was the author ofapamphleton the Stannary I^^d Hervey's Memoirs (1884 ed.\ i. 229-30. 

Courts, and was the last recorder of Truro. ^33 ; C. S. Gilbert's Cornwall, i. 454.1 

Tie built the present Tregothnan House. " • ^* ^• 

He was succeeded by his son, George Henry BOSCAWEN, WILLL^M (1752-1811), 

[see BoscAWEX, Family of, adfin,^ ^^^lior, younger son of General George B«- 

[Hibl. Cornub. i., iii. ; Gent. Maz. (1842) cawen and Anne Trevor (vide pedigree in 

467. 608-] 

Kllenlxjrough' _ _ 

387, 403. ii. 7, 439 ; Buike's Peerage J ^^^n, where he is 'said to have been a^^ 

, favourite of Dr. Barnard. Hebecameagentle- 

•Drfcan A TiTX'Twr xTTTrtu /^ i-oi\ ^ . i man-commoner of Exeter College, Oxford, 
BOSCAWEN, HUGH (d \ . U\ first ^^^ ^„ ^^^ij i^ Lo^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

Viscount FALMoiTTir, the leading Cornish ^ q^^^^i lawyer, Mr. Justice BuUer. about 
politician of his time m the whig interest, was ; ^770, and went the western circuit. Bosoh 




of Tregony and Truro was under his abso- victualling Office. He was much attached 
lute control, and he exercised considerable 1 ^^ literary pursuits, and translated first the 
mfluence on th. elections for Penryn. He , od^^^ Epodes, and Carmen Secukre of 
sat for Tregony from 1/02 to 1705, for tlie Horace: then the Satires. K™«t.lp«^ ,.«^ Art 
county of Cornwall from 
Truro from 1710 to 1 
from 1713 until June 

year hc^ was raised to the peerage as Baron ^^^KnarSt^atites/ and i7l798, ISOOrand 
Boscawen and ^ iscount Falmouth, having ^q^^ ^^^^ ^^j ^,^^1 ^^ ^^^ other works, 
been for some time discontented at the jje was also a contributor to the * Gentle- 
delay in his advancement to that p.)sition ^^^,g Magazine,' and to the * British Critic' 
Botli bofore and after the accession of George I H^ jj^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ Lj^^l^ Chelsea, on 
he spoilt large sums of money 111 8U])port of ^ ^^^^ ^g^i g ^-^ ^^^^ Charlotte Tbbetson, 
whig principles, and was rewarded on his • j ),ter of the Rev. Dr. Ibbet.^n. he had 
party s triumph by manv valuable offices. ^^^ daughters. He was of an affectionate 
lie Nvas a groom of the ],edchamber t.) Prince ^^^ benevolent disposition, and the Literarr 
George of Denmark, steward of the duchy of p^^„^ j^^ considered almost as his own child, 
Cornwall and lonl warden of the Stannaries ^^j^j ^j^^ ^^^^^^^ ^,^^^^ ^^^ .^ ^-^^ ^-^^^ 

\'l}:^'^\Z''^^^'^'^y:''- ''^ ^^''^ liousehold from ^^.^ ^.^^^^ ^^ Yiis death. 

1714 to 1/20, and joint vice-treasurer of Ire- , 

land fr.)m 1717 until a few months before [Upcotfs Original Letters p. 43: Lit^^ranr 

his (h.ith. He died suddenly at Trefusis, ' Memo.i^ of Living Authors. 1. 61 (1798); Pr>eti- 

in (\>rnwall,on L>5 Oct. 1734,and was buried ' ^.^1,?^ ^f 5 *?? ^^,^^• P^'^"'^ The .sexagenanan 

at St. Miclm;d P.nkivel. His wife, to whom ",,^^f.' /o'i^^.Ki e^v^^ VsH -• 

, • 1 • xr -f'TT' r-11 1 000, 11. o\)(, 401 ; J-iiterary I'anorama for 1811, 

he was nmrried in Henry \ II s Chapel, rp j Mathias's Pursuit of Literature, p. 260: 
W estminstvr Abb'V, (»n :1.\ April 1/00, wa.s : Tn-gellas's Cornish Worthies.] W. H. T. 

the ehh'r daughter and coheir of Colonel 1 

Charles (iodfrey, master of the jewel office, ' BOSGRAVE, JAMES (1547 ?-l 623). 
by Aralndla Cliuivhill. She died on 22 March 1 Jesuit, was born at Godmanston, Dorset- 
1 754, and was also buried at IVnkivel. Lady I shire, * of a very worshipful house and parent- 
Falmouth was very desirous of l>ecoming | age,* about 1547. He was probably a brother 
a lady of the bedchamber to the wife of > of Thomas Bosgrave, who suffered along with 
George II, and tried to bribe Ladv Sundon | Father .John Cornelius at Dorchester on 4 July 
into obtaining the iH)st for her. Her letters j 1594. He quitted England in his cliildhood; 
oil the subject will be found in Mrs. Thom- | entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus 
son's 'Life of Lady Sund(m,' ii. 31 0-1 P. at Rome on 17 Nov. 1564; and was ordained 
Many satirical references to their son, the priest at Olmiitz in Moravia in 1572. For 
8ec(uid Viscount Falmouth, will be found ' twelve years he taught Greek, Hebrew, and 



in the 'Catalogue of Satirical Prints at the 
British Museum,' iv. 685-0. 



mathematics at Olmiitz, whence he was sent 
to Poland and eventually to Vilna in Lithu- 
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.ania. His health declining he was ordered 
by his superiors to return to England to try 
his native air. He was seized on landing at 
Dover in September 1580, was taken before 
the privy council, and was subsequently com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea prison and cruelly 
tortured there. Afterwards he was removed 
to the Tower and was affain put to the tor- 
ture. Some time after his arrest Bosgrave 
consented to attend the services of the esta- 
blished church, and was thereupon set at 
liberty. His fellow catholics naturally held 
aloof ^m him as an apostate. He then ad- 
dressed to the privy coimcil a protest in which 
be declared that he had been deceived through 
bia own ignorance and their fraud, and he like- 
wise printed another protest for the catholics. 
He was at once re-arrested. On 1 4 Nov, 1681 
be was arraigned in the kin^*s bench, with 
Father Edmund Campion ana others, and on 
the 20th of that month he received sentence 
of death, but at the request of Stephen (Bat- 
tori), king of Poland, Queen Elizabeth con- 
sented to spare his life. He was reprieved 
and remanded back to the Tower. It was 
alleged by the government that he and Henry 
Orton, a lay gentleman, gave answers dif- 
ferent from those made by the other priests 
to the questions put to them about the de- 
posing power of the holy see. The govern- 
ment published these replies in *■ A Particular 
Declaration or Testimony of the undutiful 
and traitorous afiection borne against her 
Majestie by Edmund Campian, Jesuite, and 
other condemned priests,' 1 582. It has been 
supposed that the answers of Bosgrave and 
Orton are not correctly given (Foley, Re- 
■cordSf iii. 292, 772), but there can be no 
doubt that Bosgrave wished to be neutral 
between two extreme parties. 

At length Queen Elizabeth was prevailed 
upon to restore him to liberty, and on 21 Jan. 
1684-5 he was sent into exile with Father 
Jasper Haywood and others, twenty-one in 
all. He returned to Poland and died at 
Calizzi on 27 Oct. 1621, or, as another ac- 
count sets forth, in 1628, * septuagenario 
major.' 

He is the author of * The Satisfaction of 
M. lames Bosgrave, the godly confessor of 
Christ, concerning his ^ing to the Church 
of the Protestants at his first comming into 
England.' It is printed with * A True Re- 
port of the late Apprehension and Imprisonne- 
ment of lohn 5iicols, Minister at lloan,' 
Kheims, 1583. 

[Bartoli, Dell* istoria della Compognia di 
Qiesii: TlDghilterra, 198, 214; Cal. of 8tete 
Papers (Dom. 1581-90), 24, 62, 223, 427 (1691- 
1694) 488, 489 ; Christian Apologist (October 
1877), ii. 105-8 ; Cobbett's State Trials, i. 1060 ; 



Foley's Records, iii. 279-294, 770-774, vi. 738, 
vii. (^pt, i.) 73 ; More's Hist. Provincise Augli- 
Ciinae Soc. Jesu, 136-137; Morris's Troubles of 
our (.'atholic Forefathers, 2nd series, 13, 30, 33, 
34, 69, 72-78 ; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, 58 ; 
Simpson's Edmund Campion.] T. C. 

BOSO («/. 1181 ?), third English cardinal, 
is described by Cardella as Boso Breakspear, 
an Englishman by birth, the nephew of Pope 
Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspear), and a 
monk of the order of St. Benedict. lie was 
a member of the monastery of St. Albans, 
but went to Rome to follow the fortunes of 
his uncle. In 1165 (Ciaccone) he was cre- 
ated cardinal-deacon by the title of St. Como 
and St. Damian. He was sent by his uncle 
on a mission of uncertain date and pur- 
pose to Portugal. He was greatly beloved 
by Adrian, who gave him charge of the castle 
of St. Angelo. On the death of Adrian, Boso 
upheld the cause of Alexander III, who, 
according to Cardella, owed his election 
mainly to Boso*s influence in the conclave. 
He was raised to the higher grade of cardinal- 
priest of St. Pudenziana by Alexander. Ba- 
ronius mentions his name as one of the 
pope's companions on the celebrated journey 
to Venice in 1 177. His name appears among 
the list of witnesses to a charter of privileges 
and immunities granted bj Alexander III to 
the monastery of St. Maria in Organo of the 
order of St. Benedict. His signature is also 
attached to many bulls and other documents 
of the period of Adrian and Alexander (Cab- 
DELLA). He died at Home in the autumn 
(CiAccoNE), probably of the year 1 181 ; for 
thouffh Cai*della states that his influence 
maimy secured the election of Lucius IH 
(1181-82), yet his name does not appear in 
any of the documents of that pontificate. 

Ciaccone says that he wrote several learned 
theological works referred to in the * Catalogs 
Scriptorum Angliae.* He certainly wrote nine 
poetical lives of female saints, which exist 
in the Cotton MSS. He was a poet of no 
inconsiderable merit for his time, and took 
care to hand down his name to posterity in 
liis own rhymes. 

[Migne's Troisiemo Kncyclopedie Th^ologique, 
Dictionuaiit! des Cardinaiix, vol. xxxi. ; Alonso 
Ciaccone (Chacon or Chuconius), Nomenclator 
Sanctse Komanse Ecclesise, 487, h. 16 ; Biironius 
(Pagius), Annales EcclesiaKtiei, xix. 443, 445, 
and Index, vol. i. ; Cardella's Memorie de' Car- 
dinali, vol. i. ; Williams's Lives of the English 
Cardinals (very imperfect) ; (rreenwood's Cathe- 
dra Petri.] B. C. S. 
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BOSSAM, JOHN (^. 1550), painter, lb 
mentioned by Nicholas Hilliard in a manu- 
script niiotea bv Vertue as * that mo8t rare 
Englisn drawer of storj* works in black and 



travel, he was sent back to the north, and wa$ 
tried and condemned for high treason at Ihff- 
ham,onaccount of exercising-his priestly func- 
tions in England. He was a man of un- 



white/ and as * worthy to have been sergeant- ( daunted courage and resolution, as wasshfjin 
painter to any king or emperor/ His poverty by his behaviour at the trial. George Swil- 



prevented him doing much in colours, and lat- 
terly he foimd painting so unremunerative 
that he gave it * clean over/ On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth he became a reading minis- 
ter. According to "VN'alpole, Vertue never 



lowfield, formerly a ministerof theest^blisbed 
church, who was arraigned at the same time 
on a similar charge, showed signs of wa\ tr- 
ing, but Boste vehemently exhorted him to 
stand firm. Thereupon Swallowfield declared 



discovered any of his works. himself sincerely penitent, and Boste pabliclr 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (Dnllaway), pa^e him absolution in open court. B(^tV 

i. 136-7.1 ^'*^ drawn to the place of execution, and was 

scarcely turned oft the ladder when he wa^ 

BOSSEWELL, JOHN(/. 1572), heraldic cut do^vTi so that he stood on his feet, and in 

writer, was, according to his own statement, a that posture was cruelly butchered alive on 

northern man. and probably a member of the 19 or 24 July 1594. 

family of I^syile established for many genera- ^-^^ La„^ .. ^ ^^ . pj^^^ ^^ ^^ ^y^^ 

tions m the neighbourhood ofDoncaster. It has CoUego. Bouay; Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 8S; 

indeed been ingeniously suggested thathewas ChnllonersMemoirsof Mis8ionarvPriests(1741). 

son and heir of Thomas Bosvile of Stain ton, j. 312; Memoriala of the Rebellion of 1569, 

who died in the fifth year of Edward VI p. 312; Strype's Annals, 199. 344.] T. C. 
(Nichols, Herald and Genealoffist, ii. 113). 

He describes himself as 'gentleman/ and ap- BOSTOCK, JOHN, the elder (1740-1774). 
pears to have acted as a notar>' public, but bv physician, was bom in England, but educated 
taste he was an antiquarv and s])eciallv de- at the imiversity of E<linburgh, where he jrra- 
voted to heraldic pursuits. In the latter he duated M.D. in 1769. His inaugural disserta- 
was a close follower of Gerard Legh, and the ^ion is his only published work. It is dedicated 
first part of his * Workes of Armorie/ entitled to Cullen, under whom he had studied, and for 
* Concordes,' is in fact a mere abridgement of whom he expresses verA' warm admiration. 
l^Vs * Accedeiis.' Like his master, he de- This dissertation is on gout, and extemUto 
lighted in svmlWism and allegorv. in con- forty-three octavo pages, of which four and 
ceits and legendim- fables : nor can it be said a half are occupied by a quotation from 
that his writings are ofmuch value, even from Sydenham's famous treatise on the diseasf. 
an heraldic pnnt of view. The dates of his X'nder the heading of diagnosis a lucid sum- 
birth and death are alike unknown. The first niHr>- of the distinctions between gout and 
edition of his * Workes of Armorie ' was pub- rheumatism is given, which is, however, much 
lished bv Tottell in 1572, the SiKX)nd (a mere le-^** complete than Heberden's well-knr)wn 
reprint ) in 1597 jmssage on the subject. The thesis contains 

[MouleVs Hiblioih.o« Heral,liea.p.21 ; Hunter* ""•••"'»-' ""P"«'j "^ "'« "'".''f ^^ '^^ ^% 

Somh Yorkshire, i. 32.] ('. J. R. j«">Kr,.ph ^c^fuUy acknowledges that dl 

^ his matter is drawn from Cullen. lk>i>tock 

BOSTE or BOAST, JOHN (154.*i?- l>ecame an extra licentiate of the College- of 
1594), catholic priest, was born of a good Physicians of l^ndon in 1770, and bepin 
family at Dufton, in Westmoreland, in or ])ractice immediately after at LiverjKiol. He 
about 154.S, and educated at Oxford, where was elected physician to the Royal Infirman. 
he graduated M.A. On being converter! married, and had a son, L>r. John i^t(x*k^Q. v.]. 
to Catholicism he quitted the university and but died when only thirty-four years old. 1& 
repaired to the English college of Douay, March 1774. Some of Bostock's books art* pn?- 
then temporarily removed to Rheims, was siTved in the library of the Royal Medicahmd 
ordained priest, and sent back on the mis- Chirurgical Society in London, and among 
sion in 1581. After many narrow escapes them a copy of his * Tentamen Medicimi in- 
he was betraved into the liands of the augurale de Arthritide,' Edinburgh. 1769. 
Earl of Huntington, lord president of the [Munk's Coll. of Physicians (1878), toI. ii.; 
north, who sent him to London to be ex- Bostock's Works.] ' N. M. 
amined by the privy council. He was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, where he was * often BOSTOCK, JOHN, the younger (177.J- 
niost cruelly rack'd, insomuch that he was 1840), physician, was son of Dr. Jolm Bo8t<vk 
afterwards forced to go (Tooked upon a staff.* of Liveq)ool [q. v.], and was bom in that city. 
When he had so far recovered as to be fit to He was educated at the universitv of Edin- 
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biirgh, where he graduated M.D. in June 1 798. 
His thesis was on secretion in general, and 
in particular on the formation of the bile. 
It shows that he was familiar with the recent 
"Writings of Fourcrov and with the investiga- 
tions of Scheele, Priestley, and I^voisier, and 
that he had himself made some original experi- 
ments in chemistry. This essav is dedicated to 
William Roscoe, who had been kind to the 
author. His connection with Roscoe deser\es 
notice, as a certain resemblance of stvle mav 
be traced between l^stock's compositions and 
those of the editor of Pope. Bostock arouses 
expectation and disap])oints it, uses superficial 
knowledge as if it were profound learning, is 
never ccmcise, and rarely clear ; seldom full, 
but often prolix. He settled in Liverpool and 
soon became a well-known man. In 1810 
he there pu})li8hed * Remarks on the No- 
menclature of the New London Pharma- 
copoeia/ 8vo. The London College of Phy- 
sicians had published a new edition of the 
*Pharmaco]Keia,' and Dr. Powell, a physician 
of considerable learning and high character, 
had been one of the chief eaitors. This 
pamphlet attacks the college with bitterness, 
and treats Dr. Powell with a disrespect which 
must have done Bostock harm in his pro- 
fession. Powell's terms have almost all come 
into general use, while Bostock's suggested 
improvements are forgotten. He advocated 
the use of long chemical and botanical terms 
instead of simple denominations. An aro- 
matic oil then new to medicine was called 
in the * Pharmacopoeia' 'Cajuputi oleum,' for 
which simple term Bostock wanted the name 
' Oleum essentiale melaleucae cajeputi,* and 
all his alterations were of this pedantic kind. 
In 1817 Bostock moved to London. The 
year after his arrival he published ' An Ac- 
count of the History and Present State of Cal- 
vinism (sic)f perhaps the only one of his books 
still worth reading. He gave up the practice 
of medicine and took to chemistry, physiology, 
and general science. He contributed several 
articles to Brewster's ' Encyclopoedia,' and in 
1 824 published the first of three volumes called 
* An Elementary System of Physiology,' a 
book which was a good deal read till the pub- 
lication of BhIv's translation of Midler's * Phv- 
siology,' but is now merely an obsolete text- 
Ijook. At the same period Bostock lectured 
on chemistry at Guy's Hospital. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1829 published a paper in the * Philosophical 
Transactions ' * On the Purification of Thames 
"Water.' In this he discusses with much 
ability the nature of the several impurities, 
and shows some capacity for experiment, with 
a knowledge of all the chemistry of that 
])eriod. In 1836 he published as an octavo 



volume his ' Sketch of the History of Medi- 
cine from its Origin to the Commencement 
of the Nineteenth Century,' previously con- 
tributed to the * Cj'clopa?dia of Practical Me- 
dicine.' The work shows small acquaintance 
with medical books, and has no merit of origi- 
nality. In 1836 he brought out a third edition 
of his * Physiology',' and he wrote a great num- 
ber of articles and papers, but few of perma- 
nent value. The activity of his mind and the 
range of his work are shown by the fact thkt 
in 1826 he was president of the Geological 
Society, in 1832 vice-president of the Roval 
Society, and for many years an active member 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society. In its 
* Transactions ' (vols. x. and xii.)*he has de- 
scribed his own case in a paper on hay fever. 
Heberden had given a brief account of the 
disorder, so brief as to be little more than a 
hint, and to Bostock belongs the credit of 
giving the first complete description of the 
disease. Bostock died of cholera in August 
1846. His life was one of continued and 
useful industry, and though few of his writings 
deserve to be read now, his description of hay 
fever entitles him to a place in the history 
of medicine. 

[Gent. Mag. (new ser.) vol. xxvi. (1846), pt. ii. 
65 ; Lancet, Aug. 15, 1846 ; Bostock's Works.] 

N. M. 



(n. 1410), or 
iflei 



BOSTON BURIENSIS 

John Boston of Burt (as Fuller prefers to 
write the name), the author of the 'Catalogus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiaa ' and the * Speculum 
Coenobitarum,' was an Augustinian monk be- 
longing to the abbey at Bury St. Edmimds. 
His full name was probably John Boston, 
his surname being perhaps taken from the 
town of his birth or remoter origin. In 
this style — Johannes Boston Buriensis — he 
is quoted in the * Catalogue of Authors ' 
appended to Dr. J. Caius's * Antiquities of 
(Cambridge,' and, according to Tanner, he is 
so named in the ' Chronicon Litchfeld.' Of 
the life of this lioston of Bury nothing is 
known except that he diligently traversed the 
whole of England investigating the libraries 
of all the monasteries he came across in his 
travels, and noting down the titles of all the 
books he found there, with their authors' 
names and their opening words. These authors 
he arranged in alphabetical order, and, having 
assigned a fixed number to each monastic 
library, was enabled, by attaching the proper 
numbers to each work as he enumerated an 
author's writings, to show in what place it 
was to be found ; thus, as Bale says, * making 
one library out of many.' Besides this in- 
formation, he gave, where possible, the 
date of each author's birth and death, and 
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rendered his catalogue still more complete by ! Cockbum, a writer to the siniet. He en- 
additions from Hugh of St. Victor, Cassio- tered Edinburgh University 1 Dec. 1691, and 
dorus, Burchard of Worms, and other autho- took his M. A. degree 9 July 1694. He "was a 
rities. Tliis work, which was unknown to good scholar, and had a fine memory ; he says 
Leland and even to Bale when drawing up himself that he remembered every material 
the first edition of his * Scriptores Britanniae ' , passage in the Roman historians. From 1690 
(Ipswich, 1548), appears to have been much ■ to 1701 he studied theology under George 
used by the latter m the enlarged edition of , Campbell, professor of divinity, a strong 
his great work published some nine years , presbyterian. His whole expenses at college 
later at Basle. Pits also declares that he , amounted to 10/. 14«. 7^. sterling, in money ; 
hkd been unable to find this work. Tanner | but we must rememter that tne Scottish 
adduces arguments to show that there must I student in those days received his r^ular sup- 
have been two forms of Boston's * Catalogue * 1 plies of simple food and clothing from home. 
— a longer one and a shorter. One of these ' Early in 1696 he became parish sclioolmaster 
appears to have been in the possession of ^ of Glencaini, boarding with Boyd, the mini- 
Archbishop Ussher {Hist. Dogmatica, 124), \ ster : but he resigned this situation, after a 
from whose hands it passed into those of 1 month*s trial, on 8 Feb. 1696. He then be- 
Thomas Gale. Fragments of the same work came successively tutor in the family of 
are to be found in tlie British Museum {Ad- Andrew Fletcher of Aberlady, and chau- 
dit, MS. 4787, fF. 133-5), and extracts in the lain to Colonel James Bruce of Kinnet. He 
Lambeth Library (No. 594). The Cata- was licensed by the Roxburgh presbj-ter}' on 
logue itself has been printed, with some \ 15 June 1697, preached with acceptance in 
omissions, in Tanner's * Bibliotheca ' (ed. 1 the counties of Stirling and Perth (where he 
1748), pp. xviii-xliii. j found his wife), was called to the parish of 

Besides the above-mentioned work, John 1 Simprin, Berwickshire, 11 Aug. 1699, and 
Boston is credited with having written a I ordamed there on 21 Sept. It^. In <3ct. 



book entitled * Speculum Coenobitarum,' being 
an account of the origin of the monastic life, 
with a long list of the great names that have 
illustrated the monastic annals and of the 



1701 he became clerk of svnod. On 24 Jan. 
1707 he was called to the parish of Ettrick, 
in Selkirksliire, released from the charge of 
Simprin 6 March 1707, and admitted to that 



various works ^Titten by the fathers from of Ettrick on 1 May 1707, the day of the legis- 
Origen and earlier down to St. Bernard, lative union between England and Scotland. 
This has been published by Anthony Hall | In 1712 he refused the oath of abjuration, 
at the end of his edition of Adam of Muri- He received a call to the jmrish of Closebum, 
muth (Oxford, 1722). I but the commission of the general assembly 

The Catalogue is dedicated in six Latin refused on 15 Aug. 1717 to sanction his re- 
verses to some English king, said by Fuller \ moval thither, and he remained minister of 
to have been Henry IV, in which statement Ettrick to the end of his days. Boston wa.s 
he seems to be supported by Pits, who as- at variance with t he majority of the assembly 
signs our author to the year 1410. on doctrinal grounds. \Vhile visiting one of 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Bale's Catalogue, 641 ; ^'^ Simnrin flock a Scottish soldier, B<^ton 
Pits, I)e illustribus Anglise Scriptoribus, 52, o93 ; \ ^^^ and borrowed a couple of pieces of Lug- 
Fuller's Worthies, ii. 166 (ed. 1662) ; Todd's lisli divmity which the man had brought 
Catalogue of Lambeth MSS. 91; Cains, I)e home with him from the Commonwealth wars'. 
Antiquilate Aoademije Oxoniensis (ed. Hearne, ' One was a treatise by Saltmarsh, for which 
1730), i. 267; Usshers Historia Dogmatica (ed. ' hedidnot care; the other was part firstof'Tlie 
Wharton, 1689), 124, 392.] T. A. A. Marrow of Modem Divinity. Touching both 

the Covenant of Works and the Covenant of 
^BOSTON, THOMAS, the elder (1677- | Grace,' &c., by E. F., 1645. The work is a 
1732), Scottish divine, was bom atDunse on \ seriesof dialogues, and largely consists of ex- 
17 March, and baptised on 21 March, 1676- \ ceq)ts from standard writers. The author 
1677. He was the youngest of seven children was an English puritan, and has been de- 
of John Boston and Alison Trotter {d. ' scribed as * an illiterate barber.' Tanner's 
1 Feb. 1601, aged 56). His grandfather, edition of Wood's * Athenoe' (1721) ideiiti- 
Andrew Boston, came to Diinse from Ayr. fies him with Edward Fisher, M. A., son of Sir 
His father was a presbyterian, but, after the 1 Edward Fisher, of Mickleton, Gloucestershire, 
murderof Archbishop Sharp in 1670, attended I and a gentleman commoner of Braiienos#». 
episcopal worship till 1687. He was at the ' Grub disputes the identification, on tlw 
grammar school under James BuUerwall from ' ground that the Oxford Fisher was a royalist, 
1684orl68o till 1689, and then was employed I who wrote *A Christian Caveat to the old 
for a short time in the office of Alexander and new Sabbatarians, or a vindication of 
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oiir Gogpel-Festivals,' 5th ed. 1653, 4to; and, offered by Kid, of Qiieeiisferry, in the name 
according to the Bodleian catalogue, was j of the rest, was not receivecl. It was, how- 
author of a tract in favour of celebrating the ever, printed by the protesters. As might 
feast of the Nativity. The book which thus be expected, the prohibition of the reading 
accidentally came into his hands exercised of the * Marrow' secured for it a wider and 
-a strong influence over Boston's mind, and more eager perusal. To the popularity of its 
was introduced by him to his friends. Thus doctrines in a not inconsiderable section of 
began what is known as the Marrow contro- the kirk Boston's own writings largely con- 
versy. The Auchterarder presbytery, jealous tributed. In 1729, in the case of Simson, 
of the smallest inroads of Arminianism, had ; divinity professor at Glasgow, who had re- 
drawn up certain propositions, to which, in ceived the comparatively light sentence of sus- 
addition to the authorised standards of the pension for teaching anti-trinitarian doctrine, 
kirk, they required all candidates for license the matter was again brought up in the assem- 
to subscribe. Among these propositions was bly, but the suspension was simply confirmed, 
the following : * I believe that it is not On this occasion Boston stood alone in the as- 
.sound and orthodox to tench that we must sembly,beingtheonly member who expressed 
forsake sin in order to our cominof to Christ, his dissent from its judgment. Boston's dee])ly 
and instating us in covenant with God.' A religious life and exemplary parochial labours 
candidate who had refused his subscription to did much to recommend his theology- to the 
the * Auchterarder creed,' as it was called, people of his nation. His communions gii- 
and had therefore not been licensed, appealed thered a wonderful assemblage of people from 
to the general assembly, which in 1717 con- all ])arts. His own picture of himself, in 
denmed the above proposition as unsound, his * Memoirs,' is that of a genuine and self- 
forbade. the imposition of unauthorised sub- denying man, devoted heart and soul to the 
5criptions, and ordered the license to be given, cause of the gospel as he imderstood it. He 
Boston was one of a party who, in the pulpit found time for study, especially of the Hebrew 
and elsewhere, showed their dissatisfaction Bible. His influence is not spent; his *Four- 
with the finding of the assembly. Hence the fold State ' is still a popular classic of the Cal- 
refusal to transjwrt him to Closeburn. In vinistic theologv. He died at Ettrick on 
1718 the * Marrow of Modem Uivinitv' was , 20 Mav 1732. lie had married, on 17 Julv 
republished, with a preface (dated 3 Dec. ' 1700, Katherine, fifth daughter of Robert 
1717), by James Hog, minister at Camock, Brown, of Jkrhi 11, Culross, who survived him 
near Dunfermline (d. 14 May 17^34), where- ; nearly five years. She bore him ten children, 
upon the controversy waxed fiercer. In pur- i all of whom died young, except two sons and 
suanoe of instructions given by the assembly two daughters. His first publication seems 
of 1719, the commission of assembly, early tohavebeen:l.*Sermon'(Iios.ii. 19, preached 
in 1720, appointed a committee for preserv- j 24 Aug. 1714), 17 15, reprinted 1732. Hepub- 
ing purity of doctrine, which did its work bv lished also, 2. * Reasons for refusing the Oath 
two sub-committees. One of these, which ' of Abjuration,' 1719. 3. * Human Nature in 
was headed byPrincipalJamesHadow,ofSt. I its Fourfold Estate,' &c. Edinburgh, 1720, 
Andrews (d. 4 May 1747), extracted from the 8vo (often rei)rintedj transl. into Welsh 1767 ; 
volume six so-called antinomian paradoxes into Gaelic 1837, reprinted 1845; edition re- 
on the subject of the sins of a believer. On vised by Rev. Michael Boston, the author's 
20 May 1720 an act of assembly was passed ; grandson, Falkirk, 1784, 8vo; abridged, with 
condemningthebook, and enjoining ministers title * Submission to the Righteousness of 
to warn their people not to read it. After a Clirist,' Birmingham, 1809) ; 4. * Queries to 
meeting in Edinburgh, attended by Ebene- the Friendly Adviser, to which is prefixed a 
jser and Ralph Erskine, Boston with eleven Letter to a Friend, concerning the affair of 
others gave in a representation and petition the MarroAv,' &c., 1722, 8vo. 5. * Notes to the 
against the act; hence they were called the Marrow of Modern Divinity,' 1726. 6. *The 
'twelve apostles,' and the * Marrow-men.' Myster}* of Christ in t he form of a Ser>'ant ,' 
The assembly, on 28 May 1722, passed (by a &c. (sacrament sermon, Phil. ii. 7), Edin- 
majority of 134 to 5) another act, somewhat burgh, 1727, 8vo. Posthumous publications 
modifying the previous censure of the book, | and editions are: 7. ' A View of the Covenant 
but confirming the general effect of the pre- ' of Grace,' 1734, 8vo. 8. *Thom[e Boston, 
ceding act, and directing that the ministers ecclesi»Atricensisapud Scot os past oris, Trrtc- 
who had subscribed the representation against I tatus Stigmologicus, Hebrseo-Biblicus. Quo 
it should be rebuked by the moderator for the ' Accent uum Hebroeonim doctrina traditur, 
injurious reflections contained in their peti- variusque eorum, in explananda S. Scriptura, 
tion. Accordingly * the twelve apostles 'were usus exponitur. Cum prsefatione viri rcv«v 
rebuked, and a protest, drafted by Boston and 1 rendi & clarissimi Davidis Millii,* Amistelie- 
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daini, 17*^, 4to (a handsome volume, with \ McCrie, in Brit, and For. Erang. Review (Vt 
many copper-plates : dedicated by Ik^ston's i 1884, p. 669.] A. G. 

son, Thomas, to Sir Richard Ellvs, bart. ; i 

Miirs preface is dated from Utrecht, 6 Feb. : BOSTON, THOMAS, the younger (17 1:^- 
17.*i8; he does not endorse Boston's view 17(57), Scottish relief minister, the yoimpejsr 
that the Hebrew accents are of divine origin. , son of Thomas Boston (1677-1782) [q. v.'. 
Boston's work shows very thorough and wide | was born at Ettrick on 3 April 1713. After 
scholarship; he was acquainted with French , receiving the rudiments ftxjm his fat her and an 
and Dutch, in addition to the tongues neces- | elder brother, he went to the grammar school 
sary for his purpose. He had prepared for at Hawick, and thence to Edinburgh I'ni- 
the press * An Essay on the first twenty-three | versity. He was licensed on 1 Aug. 178:? bv 
chapters of the Book of Genesis ; in a two- the Selkirk presbyter}-, presented to Ettrirk 
fold version of the original text,* with notes, in the room of his father in November 
theological and philological; in this work 1732, and ordained there on 4 April 1733. 
he showed the utility of his theory of the On 25 Oct. 1748 he was releas4Ml from the 
Hebrew accents, and made use of the elabo- charge, having a caU to Oxnam, Roxburjfh- 
nite system of punctuation which he had shire, and admitted there on 10 Aug. 1749. 
framed to represent them in English). He inherited his father's theology-, and created 
U. * Sermons and Discourses . . . never befort* fnrhimself a popularity which fully sustainwl 
printed,' Edin. 17o3, 2 vols. 8vo. 10. * Ex- the s]H»cial repute of the family name. A va- 
plication of the First Part of the Assembly's cancy having occurred in the parish church of 
Shorter Catechism,* 1755, 8vo. 11. * A Col- the neighb<iuring town of Jedburgh, the in- 
lection of Sermons,' Edin. 1772, 12m<). habitantswerevery desirous of having him as 
1 2. *A View of the Covenant of AVorks, from their minister, but the presentation was given 
the Sacred Records, &c., and several Ser- to another. Hereupon the elders of the church 
mons,' Edin. 1772, 12mo. 13. *The Distin- and most of the parisliioners, including the 
guishing Characters of true Believers ... to-^-n coimcil, withdrew from the parish 




preliminary to accepting 
Religion . . . upon the plan of the Assemblv's call, he tendered his demission to the ])resbv- 
Shorter Catechism,' .S:c. Edin. 1773, 3 vols, tery on 7 Dec. 1757. On 30 May 1758 the 
8vo. 15. 'Ten P'ast Sermons,' 1773, 8vo; general assembly accepted his demission. 
' Worm Jacob threshing the Mountains ' and in doing so declared him henceforth 
(sacrament sermon, Is. xli. 14, 15), Falkirk, incapable of receiving a presentation, and 
1775,Hvo. lO.^TheChristianLifedelineated,* prohibited all ministers from emjdoving him 
Edin. 1775, 2 vols. l2mo. 17. * Sermons,' 1775, in any office. This did not prevent him 
3 vols. 8vo. IS. 'A View of this and the from ]mrsuing his ministr\- at .Twlburgh in 
other World' (eight sermons), Edin. 1775, an indeT>endent capacity, and it was not 
8vo. 19. * Sermons on the Nature of Church long before he found coadjutors. Tlie suc- 
Communion,' Berwick, 1785, 12mo. 20. * A cessor of his father's friend at Camock whs 
Memorial concerning personal and family Thomas Gillesi)ie, who in 1752 had be*»n de- 
Fasting and Humiliation,' Edin. 1849, 12mo ])osed by the general assembly. Gilles|ii»» 
(3rded., pref. and ajjp. by Alex. Moody Stu- continued to minister at Camock. at first in 
art, A.M.) 21. * The Crook in the Lot,* Glas- the open fields, afterwards in a meetinjf- 
gow, 18(13, 12mo (with biographical sketch), house erected by his peo])le. In 1761 Boston 
22. ' Whole Works,' edited by Rev. Samuel and Gillespie joined in admitting a minister 
McMillin, with the ^ MaiTow of Modern Di- to a congregatitm at Colinsburgh, and the 
vinity illustrated,* 1854, 1 2 vols. 8vo (several three constituted themselves into a new e<-- 
of the above collections overlap: the famous clesiastical body, under the name of the 
sermon on the 'Crook in the Lot' has often * presbytery of relief.* Boston was the first 
lx*en reprinted). moderator. The name selected for this new 
[Memoirs of IJoston's Life. Times, and Writings <>r^^;";i«ation explains why its founders did not 
Lto Nov. 1731], divided into twelve periods, by ^"^^ in their lot with he seceders, who, having 
himself. Edin. 1776, 8vo (2n<l ed. Edin. 1813, f^*^^^ ^^-"^ 'associate presbytery in 1/3.^, 
8vo; abridged by (J. Prireliard, 1811, Timo) ; had constituted it an * associate synml in 1744. 
Middleton's Biographia Evniigolica, 1786, iv. and were now (since 1747) divided into two 
2.)4; Wood* At heme Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 407-9 ; sections, knoN\'n as the burgher and anti- 
llew Scott's Fasti Ecel. Scot. ; Grub's Eccl. Hist, burgher synods, one admitting, the other dis- 
of Scotland. 1861, iv. 62. 8d;<rlaire'8 Diet, allowing, the lawfulness of the burgess c»ath 
Univ. des Sciences Eccles. 1868, ii. 1493; to defend * the true religicm presently pro- 
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leM^ed within this realm/ Ik)8ton and his ' was unbounded in his hospitality. Every 
i'riends were averse to assuming anv attitude weekday he used to receive some of his fpiends 
of antagonism to the church of their fathers; at dinner at his house in Welbeck Street, 
t he one grievance which they hoped to do The party never exceeded twelve in number, 
something to redress was the case of congre- and the dinner hour was always five o'clock 
gut ions wronged by intrusive patronage. For punctually. A slate was kept in the hall, 
t hese they provided a refuge in the existing on which any of his intimate friends might 
distress. As Grub says, they and their fol- ; write his name as a guest for the day. fie- 
lowers * retained a strong feeling of attach- sides Home Tooke, Sir Francis Burdett, 
nient to the established church,* and reganled Lords Hutchinson and Oxford, Parson Este, 
themselves ^rather as auxiliary to it than as and others, often availed themselves of this 
arrayed in opj)osition against it.* In 1778, privilege. The first stroke of five was the 
six years after Boston's death, the relief pres- signal for going downstairs, and the host 
bytery formed itself into a * synod of relief,* made a point of never waiting for any of his 
consisting of two presbyteries. The burgher guests. In accordance with his favourite 
and anti-burgher synods, having each suffered maxim, viz. 'Some say better late than 
from subordinate secessions, reunited on never; I say l)etter never than late,' an old 
8 Sept. lS'20y and on 13 May 1847 joined friend who arrived one day four minutes late 
with the relief s>Tiod to form the existing was refused admittance by the servant, who 
* united presbyter ian church.* Tk)8ton died at said that his master was * busy dining.' 
Jedburgh on 13 Feb. 1767. He had married Though his health declined and his convivial 
on 2() Ai)ril 1738 Eliza Ix^th Anderson, who powers failed, he still contiriued his dinner 
(lied at Dysart on 21 June 1787. His son parties to the last. Even when compelled 
Michael was minister of the relief congrega- to remain in his bedroom, the slate was hung 
t ion at Falkirk ; his daughter Christiana in the hall as usual, and on the very morning 
married Dr. Tucker Harris, of Charlestown, of his death he gave his orders for the dinner 
South Carolina. Boston's jmblications con- at the usual hour. After he had settled 
sisted of four single sermons, of which the down in England he hardly ever left London 
first was ]>rinted in 1745, the last in 1762. for more than a day, as he used to say that it 
His * Select Discourses on a variety of practi- was the best residence in winter and that he 
cal subjects,' Glasgow, 1 768, 8vo, were issued knew no place like it in summer. Once when 
j)osthumously. Some of these are con- ■ in Yorkshire, it is said that he made a point 
tained in * Select Sermons by . . . lV)8ton ... 1 of not visiting his proi)erty, which was of 
and James Baine, M.A., first Relief minister , considerable extent in that county, lest he 
at Edinburgh; with introductory essay by should be involved in the troubles of a landed 
N. McMicliael, D.I).,' Edin. 1850, 8vo. j proprietor. In politics he was an ardent 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot.; Grub's Eccl. ' ^^ig. When his friend Oobbett was in New- 
Hist. of Scotland (1861), iv. 79. &c.] A. G. ' gat«, Bosville went in his coach and four to 

visit him, and afterwards gave him a cheque 

BOSVILLE, WILLIAM (1746-1813), a for 1,0(X)/., as a token of sympathy with 
celebrated boti virant, was the eldest son of 1 him in his persecutions. In appearance he 
(lodfrey Bosville of Ounthwaite, and Diana was almost as eccentric as in nis manners, 
his wife, the eldest daughter of Sir William He used always to dress in the style of a 
Went worth, of West Bret ton, bart. He was courtier of George II, and wore a single- 
born on 21 July 1745. After being educated breasted coat, ]K)wdered hair and queue, 
at Harrow he obtained a commission in the Though he never attained any higher rank 
Coldstream guards on 24 Dec. 1 701. He was in the guards than that of lieutenant, he was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant on 11 Jan. generally known as Colonel Bosville. He 
17(59, and served with his regiment thnnigh died at his house in Welbeck Street on 10 Dec. 
part of the American war. He retired from 1813 in his sixty-ninth year, and was buried 
the army in June 1777. Upon his return ; on the 24th of the same month in the chancel 



from America he travelled in France, Italy, 
and Morocco. He was an intimate friend of 



of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. He was the last 
known male descendant of Richard Bosville, 



John Home Tooke, to whose house at Wim- on whom the manor of Gunthwaite was settled 
bledon Bosville used to drive down in a coach in the reign of IIenr>' VI. Bosville never 



and four to dinner every Sunday during the 
s])ring and autumn for a great number of 
years. Mention will be found of his name 
in the * Diversions of Purley' (1805), pt. ii. 
p. 490. Possessed of a large fortune he was 
exceedingly generous with his money, and 



married, and by his will left nearly the whole 
of his fortune and estates to his nephew, the 
Hon. Godfrey Macdonald, afterwards third 
Baron Macdonald. 

[Stephens's Memoirs of J. H. Tooke (1813), 
ii. 161, 293, 308-14. 350, 449; Archdeacon Sin- 
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Clair's Memoirs of the Eight Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bt. (1837), i. 183-8; Gent. Mag. (1813), 
Ixxxiii. pt. ii. 630, 704; Ann. Reg. (1813), Chron. 
p. 123; European Mag. (1813), Ixiv. 562-3; 
Scots Mag. (1814), p. 168 ; Hunter's South York- 
shire (1831), ii. 343-60; Chambers's Book of 
Days (1869). ii. 706-6.] G. F. R. B. 

BOSWELL, ALEXANDP:R, Lokd Au- 
CHiNLECK (1700-1782), Scotch jud^e, the 
eldest son of James Boswell of Auchinleck, 
advocate, and Lady Elizabeth Bruce, third 
daughter of Alexander, second earl of Ban- 
cardine, was bom in 1700. After studying 
at Leyden University, where he graduated 
29 Dec. 1727, he was admitt*id a member of 
the faculty of advocates 29 Dec. 1729. In 
1748 he was appoint^jd sheriff-depute of Wig- 
townshire, which office he resigned in 1750. 
Upon the resignation of David Erskine, lord 
Dun, he was appointed an ordinary lord of 
session, and on 16 Feb. 1754 took his seat on 
the bench with the title of Lord Auchinleck. 
On 22 July in the following year he was also 
appointed a lord justiciary in the place of 
Hew Dalrymple, Lord Drummore. This last 
appointment he resigned in 1780 on account 
of his feeble state of health. He continued, 
however, to sit as an ordinary lord until his 
death, which happened at Edinburgh on 
31 Aug. 1782, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. Lord Auchinleck was a sound 
scholar and a laborious j udge. In religion he 
was a strict presbyterian, and in politics a 
strong whig. Dr. Johnson's visit to him at 
Auchinleck in November 1773 is amusingly 
recounted by liis son James in tlue * Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides.' Scott gave some 
additional anecdotes to Croker. It was Lord 
Auchinleck who is said to have desig-nated 
Johnson as * Ursa Major.' Lord Auchinleck 
married twice. His first wife was Euphemia 
Erskine, daughter of Colonel John Lrskine 
and Euphenua his wife. By this marriage 
there were three sons : James, the biographer 
of Dr. Johnson ; John, who entered the army 
and died unmarried ; and David, wlio in 
early life went into business, but afterwards 
became head of the prize department in the 
navy office, bought Crawley Grange, Bucking- 
hamshire, and died in 1820. lx)rd Auchinleck's 
second wife was his cousin Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Boswell of Balmuto, and sister of 
Claud Irv ine Boswell [q. v.], afterwards Lord 
Balmuto. There wasno issue of this marriage, 
which took place on the same day on which 
his son James was married, 25 Nov. 1709. 

[Bninton and Ilaig's Senators of the College 
of Justice (1832), p. 518; Boswell's Johnson 
(Croker's eilit. 1831), iii. pa.ssim; Dr. Rogers's 
Boswelliana (1874), passim ; Gent. Mug. Hi. 56.] 

G. F. R. B. 



BOSWELL, Sir ALEX^VJS'DER (1775- 
1822), antiquary and poet, eldest son of James 
Boswell the biographer, w as bom on 9 Oct. 
1775, at the family mansion at Auchinleck, 
Ayrshire, and named after his grandfather, 
the Scotch judge, then living there. Along 
with his brother James he was educated at 
Westminster and (Jxford. At his father's 
death in 1795 he succeeded to Auchinleck, 
and in the same vear commenced the tour of 
Europe. He wrote, at Leipzig, * Taste Life's 
glad moments,' a translation of Usteri's poem 

* Freu't euch des Lebens.' Being an enthu- 
siastic lover of Bumsa poetry, he compo^€d 
in his native dialect several songs which were 
exceedingly popular, and in 1803 collected 
them into a volume, published anonymously, 

* Songs chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,' Edin. 
8vo. These are very graphic, full of Scotch 
humour, but coarse at times. 

Having settled at Auchinleck, he studied 
the literature of his countrv, and imitated the 
ancient ballad style. In 1803 he published 

* The Spirit of Tintoc, or Johnny Bell and the 
Kelpie, Edin. 8vo. The same year he published 
an * Epistle to the Edinburgh Ro-iewers,' in 
verse, by A. B., Edin. 4to. To George 
Thomson's * Select Collection of Original 
Welsh Airs,' Edin. 1809, fol.,he contributed 
five songs. His next book was anonymoujj, 

* Edinburgh, or the Ancient Royalty ; a 
sketch of Former Manners,' by Simon Gray, 
Edin. 1810, 12mo. In 1811, with his name 
affixed, appeared *Clan Alpin's Vow/ a frag- 
ment, VAin. 8vo (second edition, London, 
1817, 8vo). * Sir Albyn,' a poem, burlesquing 
the style and rhythm of Scott, was publisht^l 
in 1812. Turning his attention to the literary' 
heirlooms of Auchinleck, in 1811 he pub- 
lished from a manuscript * A Breefe Memo- 
riall of the Lvfe and Death of Dr. James 
Spottiswood, bishop of Clogher in Ireland, 
. . .' Edinb. 4to, and he reprinted from a 
unique copy of a black-letter work, originally 
published by Knox himself, the disputation 
between Quintine Kennedy, Commendatnur 
of Crosraguell and John Knox, entitled * Ane 
Oratioune . . . 1561,' Edin. 1812, 4to. To 
George Thomson's * Select Collection of 
Original Irish Airs,' Edin. 1814, foL, he 
contributed seven songs, of which * Paddy 
O'Kaifertv ' and ' The Pulse of an Irishman ' 
are well known. 

In 1815 he established a private press at 
Auchinleck. A gossiping letter, telling of 
his difficulties in the undertaking, addressed 
to Dibdin in 1817, is given in the * l>eca- 
meron' along with an engraving of the 
thatched cottage, his printing-office, * Officina 
Typographica Strammea.' Here, as first 
fruits, appeared * The T\Tant's Fall,' a pw^m 
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on Waterloo, by Alexander Boswell,Auclii III., I Chess from a manuscript early in the 16th 
printed by A. and J. Boswell. 1815, 8vo ; | cent, by Jhois Sloane.* In 1817 Boswell con- 
* Sheldon Haiighs, or the Sow is flitted/ 1816, , tributed twelve sonc^ to George Thomson's 
8vo, a quaint rendering" of an Ayrshire tra- ' Select Collection 01 Original Scottish Airs,' 
dition; and *The Woo*-creel, or the Bull o' | London, fol., of which* Good night, and joy 
Bashun,* 1816, a poem after the manner of I be wi' ye aV 'Jenny's Bawbee,' and 'Jenny 
Allan llamsuy. This year he contributed dang the Weaver' are still favourites. In 
some Ivrics to Campbell's * Albyn's Ant ho- 1819 he succeeded the Rev. James William 
logy,' Edin. fol. We hear of him continually Dodd as a member of the Roxburghe Club, a 
in the papers of this time. At the annual well-deserved acknowledgment of his biblio- 
festival of the liar veian Society of Edinburgh graphical reputation. 

he sang one r)f his topical songs on the Insti- To Boswell's enthusiasm Scotland is in- 
tution, its founder and members, ' Sotig . . . debt^d for the monument erected on the 
Harveian Anniversary,' Edin. 1816, 8vo. banks of the Boon to Robert Burns. With 
The society elected him poet laureate, as is a friend he advertised a meeting at Ayr on a 
shoAVTi by a ])oem published after his death, certain day to consider proposals for honour- 
' An Elegiac Ode to the memory- of Dr. i ing the memory of the poet. No one came 
Harvey . . . by Sir Alex. Boswell. Poetu but themselves ; they were not daunted, how- 
Laureatus, Sod. Fil. ^Esculapii,' in 'Andrew : ever, a chairman was elected, rasolutions were 
Duncan's Tribute to Raeburn.' Edin. 18i?4, carried nem. con., thanks to the chair voted^ 
8vo. The works issuing under his editorship , and the meeting separated. The resolutions 
from his private press were interesting ad- printed and circulated brought in a public 
ditions to literature. About 1816 appeared ' subscription of 2,000/., and he laid the 
' Dialogus pius et festivus inter Deum (ut foundation-stone of the memorial on Bunis's 
ferunt) et Evam.' then 'Dialogus inter Solo- , birthday, 26 Jan. 1820. He was an active 
mon et Marcolphura,' and afterwards the magistrate and deputy lieutenant of Arg\'le- 
Roxburghe work, the lo98 edition of ' Poems shire, and lieutenant-colonel of the Ayrshire 
by Richard Bamtield.' 1816, 4to, the gift of , caval^^^ In 1818 and 1820 he was elected 
his brother James. The series of rare reprints ' member for Plympton, in Devonshire, and 
for which the press is chiefly noted is that entered on his duties on strict conservative 
of several old poems issued at intervals in ; principles, but accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
4to, separate and unpaged, each with ' Finis,' ^ dreds in 1821. His song ' Long live George 

but afterwards grouped in volumes (unnum- **• ^ ^ .i. » .— li.^— j _.j 

bered) under the title of ' Frondes Caducae,' 
of which a complete set is very scarce. We 
give abbreviated titles of the works issued : — 
[Vol. i.] 1816, with engraving of the printing- 
oftice. 'A Remembraunce of Sir Nicholas daughter ofDavid Montgomery, of Lanishaw, 
Bacon . . (by) George Whetstones.' ' A a relative of his mother, by whom he had 
Remembrance of Judge Sir ,Tames Dier . . . i several children. In society he was a general 
(by ) George Whetstons.' ' A Remembrance favourite. Croker describes him as a high- 
of . . . Lord Thomas, late Earle of Sussex,' 1 spirited, clever, and amiable gentleman, of 
1583. [Vol. ii.J 1816, 'Sir Phillip Sidney, frank and social disposition. Lockhart says 
his honorable life . . . by G. W'hetstones].' that among those who appeared at the 
' The Mirror of Man, and the Manners of ' dinners without the silver dishes (as S<X)tt 
Men . . by Thomas Churchyard,' 1594. called them) was Boswell of Auchinleck, who 
' A Pleasant Discourse of Court and Wars, had all his father Bozzy's cleverness, good 
by Thomas Churchyard,' 1594. ' A Sad and humour, and joviality, without one touch of 
Solemn Funerall . . . Francis Knowles, Knt., his meaner qualities.' 



by Thomas Churchyard,' 1596. The latter The ' Beacon ' (not the ' Warder,' as Alli- 
is called ' Churchyard's Cherrishing.' [Vol. bone. Dibdin, and others say) had been started 



the Fourth,' written, comjKised, and sung by 
him at Ayr, on the celebration of his majesty's 
anniversary, 19 July 1821, was afterwards 
published, ^Edin. 1821, fol. In August 1821 
ne was created a baronet. He married a 




1817, ' A Musicall Consort, called Church- short existence, Jan. to Aug. 1821, the corn- 
yard's Charitie,' 1595. ' APraiseofPoetrie,' mittee ordered it^ extinction. It contained 
1595. [Vol. v.] 1818, 'The Scottish Soul- bitter pasquinades against James Stuart of 
dier, by [George J Lawder,' 1629. [Vol. vi.] 1 Dunearn (of the house of Moray), a writer 

1818, ' Ane Tractat of a part of ye Yngliss to the Signet. Another paper, the ' Glasgow 
Cronikle . . . from Asloan's Manuscript.' Sentinel,' a continuation of the ' Clydesdale 
[Vol. vii. and last] 1818, ' The Buke of the Journal,' took the place of the ' Beacon,' and 
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in its first number, 10 Oct. 1821, with equal 
rancour but less ability attacked Stuart. 
Squabbles arose between its proprietors, 
Kobert Alexander and Wm. Murray Borth- 
wick, eventuating in several crown prosecu- 
tions and appeals to the House of Commons. 
Stuart, under a judgment obtained by Alex- 
ander against Borthwick, got hold of the 
office papers, and found to his suri)rise that his 
enemy was his half-friend Boswell. Boswell 
had been to London to attend the funeral of 
his brother James, and returning to Edin- 
burgh on Saturday night, 23 March 1822, 
found a card of Lord Kosslyn awaiting him. 
On the 2oth came Stuart's challenge. Bos- 
well would neither deny nor apdogise, and 
on the 26th a duel was fought at the farm of 
Balbarton, near Kirkcaldy, the seconds being 
Lord Rosslvn for Stuart, and the Hon. John 
Douglas, afterwards Marquis of Queensberry, 
for Boswell. Stuart again endeavojired to 
effect a reconciliation, b»it Boswell was ob- 
stinate. The duel was witli pistols fired at 
a signal, and Boswell was struck and his col- 
larb()ne shattered. He died at Balmuto, the 
seat of liis ancestors, the next day, 27 March 
1822, in the presence of Ins wife and family, 
and was buried at Auchinleck. 



Revels; Andrews s Brit. Journalism; Townsenil'tf 
State Trials, i. 161; Trial of James Stuart. 
1822 ; Dr. Rogers's Modem Scottish Minstrelsy, 
ii. 204 ; Dibdin's IJiog. Decam. iii. 454 ; Look- 
hart's Scott, pp. 371, 471, 477 ; Beacon. Edin. 
1821; Glasgow Sentinel, 1821-2; Cookbnrn's 
Memorials, 398 ; Times, June 26. 1822. and 
Boswell's Works.] J. W. G. 

BOSWELL, CLAUD IRVINE, Lokd 
Balmuto (1742-1824), Scotch jud^re, wa- 
]>orn m 1742. His father, John Boswell <it* 
Balmuto, who was the younger brother o( 
James Boswell of Auchinleck, and a writer 
of the signet in Edinburgh, died when Claud 
^yas an infant. At the early afje of sii hf 
was sent to Mr. Barclay's school at Dalkeith. 
After finishing his education at Edinbur^fh 
University, he was admitted a member of 
the faculty of advocates on 2 Aug. 176tJ. 
On 25 March 1780 he was appointed sheriff 
depute of Fife and Kinross, ana after servin>r 
this office for nineteen years was, upon thn 
death of James Burnett, Lord Monboddo. 
appointed an ordinary lord of session, and 
took his seat upon the bench with the title 
of Lord Balmuto on 21 Jime 1799. After 
nearly twenty-three years of judicial work 
he resigned in January 1822, and was su«- 



In person Boswell was ot a powerful, | ceeded bv William Erskine, Lord Kine<lder. 
muscular figure ; he was very fond of held The deafh, under his own roof, of his kiu^- 
sports from his youth. Lord Cockburn , ^an, Sir Alexander Boswell, from the effei-ts 
speaks of his jovial disposit ion, but censures f,f ^ wound received bv him in the duel with 
his overbearing, boisterous love of ridiculing \ james Stuart of Duneani, gave him a sh*vk 
others. Lockhart gives an interesting ac- fr^^ni which he never entirelv recovered. He 
count ot his last evening at Scott's, a few died at Balmuto on -22 Jiilv 1824, in hi-* 
hours before the fatal event. Several cir- eightv-tliinl vear. He was'a robust and 
cumstances of his death are reproduced by athleific man,' with black hair and beetlinir 
Scott in the duel scene ol 'St. Itonan's ^.y^brows. His manner was boisterous and 
\Vel .' It IS curious that Ins only piece of his temper passionate. Tliough fond of jokimr, 
legislation was the taking charge ot the a habit he sometimes indulged in on the bench, 
act (o9 Geo. HI, c. 70) which abolished two , he was not particularly keen in the perceptioa 
old Scottish statutes against duelling. IIis I of wit in others. In 1783 he married Anne 




, . , ^ V ' ^- ' I-' 1- V I ^r^ ^^nd Hivig's Seiiators of the College of Justio- 

high court o justicurv h.hnburgh, on 10 ^ls3•2), v- 5U ; Personal Recollections of Mm 

Juno 1&J-2 On tli.- trial TIe..ry ( ockburn Sonierville (1873), pp. 55-6.] Or. F. R. B. " 

opened and Francis .lenrey lollowed. I he 



jury, without rt?tiring, acquitted the prisoner. 



[Croker's JJoswell, 1848, 2J2, 2i(). 270, 458, 
468, 5o5 ; Nichols's lUust. v. 469 ; Kdin. Ann. 

Keg. 1820,1822; Gent. Mag. xcii. i. 365, new ,. , i. t j- j 

series, 1849, 659. 1850,523; Anderson's Hist. ^^ Dorchester, where he died on 

of Hdin. :i66; Thomsons Collection of Airs, 1842.. He published : 1. * The Civil 

1809-17; Campbeirs Albyn's Anthol. 1806; of the County of Dorset,' Sherborne, 179."), 
Dihdins Lit. Kem. 1836; Eoxburgho (Club) , 8vo. 2. 'The Ecclesiastical Division of the 



BOSWELL, EDWARD (17G0-1842). 
antiquary, was bom at Fiddletown, Dorset- 
shire, on 6 April 1760, and practised as a 
solicitor, first at Sherborne, and afterwards 

30 (.>ct. 
Di^dsion 
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Diocost' of IJristnl/ Sliorborne [l^^i'tJ!-], : soldiers oiilv to be found els^-wliore iimong:st 
8vo. players, and he loved lK)th vuriot ies of life. 




ITy-")), biogrnpher of Johnson, was the de- relipious heresies, but did see Lord Eglinton, 
scenaant of an old Scotch family. One of his -who took him to Newmarket and introduced 
ancestors, Thomas Boswell, killed atFlodden him to the Duke of York. B(»swell wrote a 
(1513), had obtained from James IV the poem called * The Cub of Xewniarket/ with 
estateofAuchinleck in Ayrshire. His father, a dedicatory epistle to th»' duke, de^cribin^ 
AlexanderBaswell(170(>-1782), is noticed in liimself as a * curious cub' fi-om Scotland, 
a separate article. James was educated }>y a Lord Kplinton grew tired of the vagaries of 
private tutor, John Dun (^who became minister \\i^ young friend, who had to return to Edin- 
of Auchinleck on Lord Auchinleck's presen- burgh and law studies in April 17t)l. 
tation in 1752), then at a school kept by l^o.swell groaned und er the noces&ity o fi 
James Mundell at Edinburgh, and afterwards exchang in g London gaieties for. legal si Tidies j 
at the Edinburgh Higli School. In child- in the ta mily oiTa stri ct fathe r, lie souglit 
hood he professed to be a Jacobite, his father all the distractions ]>ossibk' in Edinburgh so- 
being a thorough whig, and prayed for King ciety. lie wrote *Jome notes on London life. 
James till an uncle gave him a shilling to pray which gained him the acquaintance of Lord 
for King George (^Life of Johnson jl-^ July Somerville. He was admitted to the society 
176.*^). lk)swell entered the university of of Karnes, Dalrimple, Hume, and Koln^rtson. 
Edinburgh, where he Ixjgan a lifelong friend- He became intimate with an actor, David 
ship with William Johnson Temple, after- Koss, who was now giving private entertain- 
wnrds rector of Mamhead, Devon, vicar of ments in lulinburgli, and wlio afterwards 

St. ■ ' " " 

Teraph 
Boswell, 

that he has been introduced to David Hume, his chief associate was Andrew Erskine, ca]>- 
and describes his desperate love * for Miss tiiin in the 71 st regiment, and son «)f the fifth 
W — t.' The only other confidant of his pas- Earl of Kellie, with whom he carried on n 
sion is Mr. Love, an actor from Drury Lane, correspondence from August 1761 to No- 
who taught elocution at Edinburgh. In 1758 vember 1702. The young men did their best 
Boswell also went the northern circuit with tn be vivacious in prose and verse, and pub- 
his father, travelling in the same post-i!haise lished their letters in 17<n^. Erskine had 
with Sir David Dalrvmple, advocate-de])ute, (>dited in 17tiO the first volume of * A CoUec- 
afterwards Lord Hailcs, and by Love's advice tion of Original Pwms by the Rev. .Mr. Black- 
already keeping an * exact journal.' He had lock and other Scotch gentlemen/ published 
also" - - . - — 

In 





OS 

Smith's lectures. He made the acquaintance such as to encourage an intended third. From 




straightway resolved to become a Bomish soap his own Ijea rd.' BoewelT'grves <me of 

priest. The distress of his parents induced His numerous seliP-portmitures, calls himself 

him to abandon this plan on condition of king of the soapers, boasts of li|s volat ility ', 

being allowed to exchange the law for the his comic sjllginj;^ and conversationaT charms, I V/ 

army. In March 17(50 his father took him to tmd ends by declaring that * there is no] V 

London, and asked the Duke of Argyll to get better fellow alive/ in December 1 701 he 

him a commission in the guards, ihe duke published an anonymojis * Ode to Tragedy,' 

replied, according to Boswell : ' I like your gravely dedicated to himself as to one who 

son; that boy must not be shot at for three- could * relish the productions of a serious 

and-sixpence a day.' BoswelFs military ar- j muse ' in spite <.>f liis appan?nt volatility, 

dour meant a love of society. There was, he Tliesi' amusements had not extinguished his 

said long afterwards (to Temple, 4 Jan. 1780), love of Ix)ndon, for wliich he has *as violent 

* an animation and relish of existence 'amongst j an affection as the most romantic lover ever 
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had for his mi&tress' {Letters to Erskine^ p. a voyage to Italy. The reply ordered a re- 

101), and he had persuaded his father to let turn to Utrecht, though it permitted a visit 

him rtiturn thither, still with a view to a com- to Paris. Boswell complained to Mitchell in 

mis^ion in the guards. He reached it in No- a long letter full of sage reflections upon hij 

vembcr 1702, and immediately plunged into own character. Mitchell advised implicit 

the pleasures of the town. compliance with paternal authority. BosweU 

Lord Ilailes had impressed u|)on Boswell meanwhile had gone to Geneva, where he 

a veneration for Johnson. Gentleman had visited Voltaire at Femey, and went to 

mimickod ' Dictionary Johnson ' in Glasgow. Rousseau at Motiers, with an intTt)ductioD 

Ik)swell had made acquaintance on his first from the Earl Marischal, who, as governor af 

visit to London with Derrick, afterwards Xeufchat el, had protected Rouaseau (Bisbet, 

Naslrs successor at Bath, who promised an Memoirs of Mitchell, ii. 381). 
introduction, but did not find an opportunity. Marischal tells Rousseau that BosweUij 

In 17t>l the elder Sheridan had lectured in a hypochondriac visionary who often $€« 

Edinburgh and made the same offer. When spirits. On 26 Dec. 1764 Boswell (writ im; 

I^swell reached London, Derrick was at Bath, from Geneva) triumphantly tells Mitchell 

and a coolness had separated Sheridan from that his father has now consented to let him 

Jolmson. Boswell, however, made the ac- travel in Italy. He sneers at the ambassi- 

quaintanw' of Davies, the actor, who now dor's previous counsels of submission, and in 

kept a lx)okseller'3 shop at H Uuss»*ll Street, the same breath proposes to him a little job. 

Covent Garden. And here, 10 May 176^3, By getting a place in the customs for the 
the 

rapi 

with , , .^ _. 

his librarv by Levett. saw him in company 358). In Italy l^swell added Wilkes to 
with Goldsmith, introduced his friend Temple his list of friends. lie wrote from Rome in 
and another friend, Dempster, whose free- April to remind Rousseau — just now expect- 
thinking principles were sternly rebuked by ing to be the Solon of Corsica — of apromiMd 
Johnson {lA'tters to Temple, p. .*53) ; made introductiontoPaoli(7V)wri« Cbr«Va,p.264). 
notes of the great man's conversation from If it did not come, said Boswell, he should rtili 
the first interview, and received from him go, and probably be hanged as a spv. The 
mucli good advice. Johnson ♦•ncouraged Bos- letter reached Boswell, however, at Florence 
well to kwp a full journal, and said that he in August. He crossed from Leghorn to Cor- 
wouhl some day go with liis now friend to sica ; saw the great Paoli ; talked politics 
the Hebrides. to him and declared himself a kind of Ham- 
Lord Auchinleck was meanwhile tlireat- let, a man given to melancholy, bewildered 
ening to disinh^-rit his son (UocKKS, 7>ox//W/, by fruitless metaphysical wanderings, and 
]). .'io), and in June Bosw<*Il had agreed to * for ever incapable of takinjr a part in active 
pacifv his fatlier by going to study civil law life.' He also took the liberty of askhuf 
at [Ttrecht. .Tohnson exhorted Boswell to be Paoli * a thousand questions with regard to 
steady, and accompanied him to Harwich in the most minute and private circumstances 
thestage-coaeh, leaving London o Aug. 1765. of his life.* He rode out on Paoli*s own 
lioswell started with an allowance of 240/. a horse, with * furniture of crimson velvet ' and 
year from liis father {letters to Temple, y. 37), * })road gold lace ; ' he exulted in l)eing taken 
witli ]>lenty of letters of recommendation, for an English ambassador: he plaved Scotch 
and with a resolution to study the civil law airs and sang * Hearts of Oak ' to the Corei- 
and to transcribe Erskine's * Institutes.' He can ]K'asantrv ; quoted Johnson's best saying* 
studied thr«»ugh tlie- winter, and became in- to the cultivated; and announces, in a letter 
tinuite with Trotz, a distinguished professor to Rousseau, * Ce voyage m'a fait un bien mer- 
of civil law, and witli William Brown, pastor veilleux. II m'a rendu comme si toutes le? 
of the English congregation, and afterwards vies de Plutarque fussent fondues dans mon 
prof<»ssor at St. Andrews ; but he could not esprit ' (MusSET-PAXnAY, (Euvrts inMites de 
.stay out the intended two years. In July liousseau, i. 410). Kousseau, meanwhile. 
17<U he was at Berlin, whither he probably was <m his way to England. Hume an- 
tra veiled in company with the Earl Marischal, nounces ( 1 '1 Jan^ 176<^) that Th^r^se Leva«- 
who was at the same time returning to Berlin seur, Bousseau's mistress, is to be escorted 
from a visit to Scotland ( Streckeisex-Moul- to England * by a friend of mine — very good- 
TO'S, l{oussenu,\A(yi-\\). Boswell attached humoured, very agreeable, and verv mad.* 
himself to the British ambassador Mitchell. This was Bos>Vell, who reached England in 
He wrote to his father, asking for supplies for February 17()6, and. after a short stay in 
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Loudon and some interviews witli Jf)hnsonf then with u letter? To correspond with a 

proceeded to Scotland, where his mother was Paoli and with a Chatham is enough to keep 

just dead. lie was admitted advocate 2<) July a young man ever ardent in the pursuit of 

1766, and resolved to set to work seriously, virtuoius fame ' {^Chatham CorreHjMiidenct, iii. 

His head, indeed, was full of Corsica, and, 150, 244). 

though Johnson advi.^sed hiin not to write a On the publication of his book Boswell 

history, he resolved to turn his experience to went to London to enjoy his fame. * I am 

account. His father's position brought him, really the great man now,^ he exclaims to 

it seems (Letters to Temple, p. 05), some Temple (14 May 1768) ; he brags of his good 

legal buMinnss, and in March 1767 he an- dinners, of the great men who share them, 

nounces that he has made eighty guineas, and declares that ho is about to set up his 

He tried to attract notice by publishing in chariot. The pressure of such engagements 

November 1767 a pamphlet on the famous probably explains the brevity of liis ac- 

Douglas case. Boswell considered that ho count of Johnson in this visit. Boswell was 

had rendered a service to the claimant, Xr- indeed distracted by other interests. His 

chibald Douglas ; explaiiunl upon that ground appetite for enjoyment was excessive and not 

the coolness with which he was tivated by delicate. He lost money at play, though not, 

the Duchess of Argj'll on liis visit to Inve- it would seem, to a serious extent (lAttters 

rary with Johnson ; and seems to have ap- to Temple, p. 163). He indulged in occa- 

peared as counsel in the last litigation before sional drinking bouts, and in spito of vows, 

the House of l^ord^ in 1778 (Letter to virtuous resolutions, and a promise made to 

Johnson, 26 Yeh. 1 778 ). In 1 767 he was also Temple ' under a solemn yew tree ' {Letters to 

employed upon writing his * Account of Cor- Temple, pp. 109, 20J)), he never overcame the 

sica.' He sold it to Dilly for one hundred weakness. In 1776 he tells Temple that he 

guineas {Tjctters to Tempi*', p. 103), and it was 'really growing a drunkard,' and that 

appeared in the spring of 1768. The book Paoli had made him promise total abstinence 

consists of a commonplace historical account for a year (^Jjetters to Temple, p. 283). At 

of Corsica, followed by a short and very this period love was more potent than wine, 

lively description of his tour. A sewmd edi- In Februarv' 1767 he begins a letter to Tem- 

tion followed in a few months, and a third ])le, who had just taken orders, by some edi- 
in 1760. In the spring of 1760 he also p»ib- , lying reflections upon his friend's sacred pro- 
lished a volume of * Essays in favour of the = fession and exhortations to marriage. He 

brave Corsicans.* The tour excited a good proceeds to explain that he cannot himself 

deal of not altogether flattt*ring interest, marry during his father's* lifetime, and that 
Johnson, indeed, did not give his opinion till . he * looks with horror on adultery.' He has, 
directly charged with unkindness for his! however, taken a house for a 'sweet little 

Bilence by the author. He then said (0 Sept. mistress,' who has been deserted by her hus- 

1769) that the history was * like other histo- band and three children ; who is ' ill-bred ' 

ries,' but the journal * in a very high degree and ' rompish,' and of doubtful fidelity, but 

delightful and curious.' Walpole ('who says handsome and lively. This entanglement 

that Bo8w«*ll ' forced liimself upon me in 8])ite lasted till the end of 1768 (Jjetters to Temple, 

of my teeth') and Gray laughed over it, (fray p. 162). It is not surprising to find that 

saying that the journal was ' a dialogue be- Boswell was 'a good deifl in debt' (ti6.) 

tween a green goose and a hero.' lioswell Meanwhile the statement that he cannot 
asked Temple for an introduction to ( fray, ■ marry is the prologue to an intricate history 

but the poet apparentlv escaped. Already of half a dozen matrimonial speculations, 

acquainted with Voltaire, Rousst'au, Puoli, which occupy all the energy not devoted to 

Johnson, Goldsmith, Hume, Wilkes, and other law, literature, or dissipation. There are 

eminent men, Boswell had tried to make his references to an 'Italian angel,' apimrently 

Corsican experience a stepping-stone to ac- of iSiena, who writes a letter which makes 

quaintance with English statesmen. He him cry (Letters to Temple, i^v, S^, ^^, 102). 

called upon Chatham in Cor»ican costume to He has for a time thougnts of a Dutch lady 

plead the cause of Paoli (' Johnsoniana ' in called Zelide (probably the Mile, de Zuyl 

Cboki:r*a Boswell, No. 638) ; he was elated by of ' Boswelliana '), whom he had known at 

a note from the statesman in February 1766 ; Utrecht. In March 1767 he is thinking of 

and some months later Chatham wrote him a Miss Bosville in Yorkshire. She, however, 

a letter of three pages applauding his generous is supplanted by a Miss Blair, a ' neighbouring 
warmth. On 8 April 17($7 he tells Lord Chat- , princess,' with a landed estate of 200/. or 300/. 
ham that he has communicated the contents i a year, and whose alliance is favoured bv his 
of this letter to Paoli, and asks ' Could your , father. Throughout 1767 this flirtation goes 

lordship find time to honour me now and on, with quarrels and reconciliations. In June 
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he gets Temple (who happens to be in the 
north) to pay her a visit, and instructs his 
friend to speak to the lady of his good quali- 
ties, and also to mention his oddness, incon- 
stancy, and impetuosity, and to ask her 
whether she does not think * there is some- 
thing of madness in that family ' (Letters to 
TempUy p. 99) . The effect of these remarkable 
instructions does not appear. In August all 
is well ; but she tells him in December that 
she wishes that she liked him as well as 
Auchinleck. In February 1768 he is jealous 
of a Sir A. Gilmour, and amuses himself by 
getting his rival to frank a letter to her. 
Then he and a Mr. Fullerton agree to make 
her offers on the same morning, and are both 
refused in favour, as they suppose, of Gil- 
mour. In April, after temporary thoughts 
of a 'fine, healthy, young, amiable Miss 
Dick,' he returns for a time to Zelide, and 
begs Iiis father's leave to go to Utrecht, but 
is deterred by Temple's advice. In August 
he feels ' quite a Sicilian swain * under the 
influence of * sixteen, innocence, and gaiety,' 
united in the person of Mary Anne, called 
also la belle Irlandatse (a Miss Montgomery, 
see Notes and Queries^ 2nd series, iii. 381). 
Finding, however, that Miss Blair lias broken 
with Sir A. Gilmour, his passion for her is 
awakened for a time ; she is cold, and ' all the 
charms of sweet Marv Anne' revive. In 
Alay 1769 he visited Ireland in order to see 
this lady, who only laughed at him. He 
complained to his cousin, Margaret Montgo- 
merie, who sympathised and consoled him 
by accepting his hand (Rooebs, Bostcellj p. 
79). The marriage to a sensible and amiable 
woman took ])lnce 26 Nov. 1769. On the 
same day, to Boswell's great disgust, his 
fttthermarriod his cousin, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Hobert Boswell of l^almuto. Boswell's 
optiii expressions of dislike increased his 
domestic difficulties, but no family rupture 
resulted, nnd after his father's death he was 
* on decent terms ' with his stepmother, who 
WHS * exceedingly good ' to his daughter {Let- 
ters to Temple, p. 313). In August 1768 
Boswell sent 700/. of ordnance, raised by 

frivate subscription, from Carron to Paoli. 
n June 1769 Paoli, overwhelmed by the 
French, had left Corsica and retired to 
London. Boswell came to town in the au- 
tumn to attend him. On his wav he attended 
the Shakespeiire jubilee at Stratford (August 
1769), and appeared in a masquerade in the 
dress of an arm«*d Corsican chief with * Viva 
la Lil)ert.a ' embroidered in ^old letters on his 
hat. He contributed a minute account of 
his appearanc*' and his dancing with a very 
pretty Irish lady to the * London Magazine,' 
of which he * was a proprietor ' (see Nichols, 



Illustrations^ vii. 365, and Letters to Temple, 
p. 184), of September 1769. His portrait in 
costume is given as an illustration. In London 
he saw Johnson and tried to extract adricf 
upon marriage from his master. He renewed 
an acauaintance, formed in the previous year, 
with Mrs. Thrale, and brought about a meet- 
izig between Johnson and Paoli. In lati^r 
visits to London Boswell stayed at Paoli> 
handsome house {Life of Johnson, 11 April 
1776 ; Letters, f. 200), and the general tri€<l 
to break him oi his drinking habits. 

After Boswell's marriage, a cessation of 
eighteen months took place in the conespon- 
dence between him and Johnson, and thej 
did not a^in meet until Boswell's return to 
London m March 1772. The intercourte 
with Johnson, upon which Boswell s title to 
fame chiefly rests, was kept up during the 
remaining years of Johnson's life, who died 
13 Dec. 17^ Boswell spent about a conple 
of months during the spring vacation of tbe 
Scotch courts (which at this period (1751- 
1790) lasted from 12 March to 12 June) in 
visits to Johnson, chiefly in London. He 
paid such visits in 1772, 1773, 1775, 17:«. 
1778, 1779, 1781, 1783, and 17S4. Johnsons 
letters show that he was kept away by pecu- 
niary difficulties in 1774, 1780, and 178i>. In 
1777 the death of a sbn seems to have piv- 
vented his annual journey (^Letter to Joknxm, 
4 April 1777). Biesides these visits, Boswell 
met Johnson at Ashbourne (Taylor's living) 
in September 1777, and saw him in October 
1779 during a tour with Colonel Jame* 
Stuart. The journey to the Hebrides took 

flace in 1773, Johnson reaching Scotland 
8 Aug. and leaving 22 Nov. According to 
Groker (preface to Life of Johnson, 1881 ». 
Boswell met Johnson on 180 days, or 27t) 
including the Scotch tour. The details of 
the intercourse between the two men are 
set forth with incomparable skill in the most 
popular biography in the language. It is 
enough to mention here that Boswell was 
elected a member of the Literary Club 
30 April 1773, owing, as it seems, to his own 
active canvassing as well as Jolinson's in- 
fluence, and agamst the wishes of several 
members. After his election they were re- 
conciled, Burke saying that he hacl so much 
good humour naturally, that it was scarcely 
a virtue {Tour to the Ilebrides, 21 Aiuf. 
1773). 

During this period Boswell was suf!erin|f 
various domestic troubles. Neither his wife 
nor his father sympathised with his enthu- 
siasm for Johnson. The wife was a sensibl<* 
woman, who, unlike her husband, prefenvd 
staying at home. When Johnson took Boe- 
well on his tour, she remarked that though 
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she had seen many ' a bear led by a man, she 
had never before seen a man led by a bear/ 
Johnson perceived, and frequently notices, 
the dislike which she endeavoured to conceal 
by studious politeness (Letter to Boswell, 
27 Nov. 17/3, and note). His father 

* harped ' on his * going over Scotland with 
a brut^ (think how shockingly erroneous !) * 
and wandering to London. As Scott tells 
us (note on lovr to Hebrides^ 6 Nov. 1773), 
Lord Auchinleck pronounced Jamie to be 

* clean gyte * for ' pinning himself to the tail 
of an auld Dominie.' Serious difficulties 
lay behind. Boswell seems in the main to 
have behaved well to his wife, though he 
maintained that he could * unite little fond- 
nesses [for other persons] with perfect con- 
jugal love * {Letters to Temple, p. 197). But 
nirt relations to Lord Auchinleck were 
often strained, and Boswell complains that 
his father is cold to his wife, and is estranged 
by the stepmother's influence. His proies- 
fiional prospects did not improve, as Boswell 
was the last man to impress clients with his 
businesslike capacity. He tells Temple in 
1775 that he had made 124/. in the last ses- 
sion, and he frequently consults Johnson 
upon legal cases in which he was concerned. 
But he finds the Scotch bar uncongenial 
{Letters to Temple, p. 198). He began in 
1775 to keep terms at the Inner Temple 
{ib. p. 193), and in 1780 he complains that lie 
cannot support his family (ib. p. 255). His 
father allowed him 300/. a year. In 1775 
liis father also paid off a debt of 1,000/. and 
threatened (though the threat was not car- 
ried out) to reduce the allowance to 200/. 
In 1780 Boswell had incurred another debt 
of 700/. or 800/. by advances to his wife's 
family, and was afraid to inform his father. 
He had by this time five children : A'eronica, 
b. 1773; Euphemia, b, 1774; Alexander, 
b, 1775 ; James, b, 1778, and Elizabeth, b, 
1780 ; besides two sons who died in infancy. 
With such demands and difficulties due to his 
occasional escapades, and loans to Temple, 
he had some grounds for the h^-pochondria 
of which — as of all his personal peculiarities 
— he was much given to boast. He en- 
deavoured to be conciliatory to his father 
even at the cost of drinking ' a large quan- 
tity of strong beer to dull his faculties ' {Let- 
ters to Temple, p. 216), but is vexed by the 
thought that he had given to his father * a 
renunciation of his birthright,' and is thus 
entirely dependent on his pleasure. After a 
long discussion, however, m which Boswell 
consulted Johnson and Lord Hailes, Lord 
Auchinleck entailed his estate upon him, 
7 Aug. 1776. ^The preamble to the instru- 
ment 18 printed m "Rogen^s * Boswell/ p. 207.) 



Boswell wished that heirs male should be 
preferred, however remote ; though he graci- 
ously observes that he holds that dau^ters 
should always be treated with afl^ection and 
tenderness (note upon letter from Johnson. 
15 Feb. 1776). During his father's life his 
difficulties did not diminish, and Johnson 
had to protest against his borrowing money 
to visit London in the spring of 1782. In 
the autumn of the same year he came into 
an estate of 1,600/. a year by the death of 
his father, 30 Aug. 1/82, and proposed to 
set up as a countrj- gentleman. In Decem- 
ber 1783 he writhes to Johnson asking for 
advice about resisting the unconstitutional 
influence of Scotch peers, and the treatment 
of old horses, and expressiuff his exultation 
at having been twice elected prcenea at pub- 
lic meetings by the gentlemen of the coiuity. 
He entertained some hopes of patronage 
from Pitt, now coming into power, and tried 
to bring himself into notice oy a ' Letter to 
the People of Scotland on the Present State 
of the >fation.' lie attacks Fox's India Bill 
and celebrates the virtue of Sir John, an ances- 
tor of liOrd Lowther (created Lord Lonsdale 
May 1784 ), from whom he had some hopes 
of support. He sends a copy to Johnson 
8 Jan. 1784, and on 17 March put out an 
address to the freeholders or Ayrshire 
(printed in Rogers's *Boswell,'p. 133). \)n his 
way to London he heard of tlie dissolution 
of parliament, and returned to contest the 
county, but retired on finding that the old 
member would stand again. On reaching 
London, Boswell found Johnson in precarious 
health, and took an eager part in trying to 
obtain such an addition to his friend's pen- 
sion as would enable him to pass a winter in 
Ital^. The last meeting of the two was at 
a dinner at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where 
the plan was discussed. lioswell startled 
next day for Scotland. Upon tlie death of 
Johnson, Itewell set about printing his 
' Journal of the Tour to the Hebrides,* which 
had been frequently read by Johnson himself 
during their journey. Johnson had objected 
to the publication of this as an apjiendix to 
his own narrative, being, as Boswell thought, 
jealous of a partnership in fame {Letters to 
Temple, p. 192), or more probably fearing 
the ridicule which it was certiiin to provoke. 
Whilst it was going througli the press, a 
sheet was seen by Malone, who thereupon 
asked for an introduction to the writer, and 
I who revised it throughout, as he afterwards 
did the life of Johnson. It appeared in the 
spring of 1786 and reached a third edition 
in the same vear, when Rowlandson published 
a series of caricatures, and Peter Pindar 
satirised him in caustic rhymes. A refer- 
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ence to the meaimes» of Sir A. Macdonald, grief was sincere and his position full of 
who had entertained the travellers in Skve, discomfort. His brother David advised him 
was softened in the »*econd edition. A in vain to settle in Scotland. lie resolved 
* contemptible scribbler ' having *■ impudently to stay in London, sendlne Lis son Alexander 
and falsely asserted * that the omission was to Eton, James to a school in Soho, and after- 
compulsory, B<^>rfwell emphatically denied wards Westminster, and boarding his tluve 
that he hud ever received any application daughters in London, Eldinburgh, and Ayr. 
from Macdonald ( Gent, Mag. for 1786, p. Ilis connection with Lord Lonsdale came* to 
28o). The scandal is repeated by Peter Pin- a bad end. On 23 Aug. 1789 he notices 
dar and bv Dr. Rogers, but apparently with- what seems to have been a practical joke 
out foundation. Meanwhile he proceeded at Lowther Castle, some one having stolen 
with his life of Johnson, which was an- his wig. In June 1790 Lord Lonsdale in- 
nounced as in preparation at the end of the suited him grossly, in *■ a most shocking con- 
first edition of the * Tour.* Many distractions versation,* and Boswell resided his recorder- 
interfered with his lalK)ur8. He issued in ship, and hoped to get rid of all communication 
178^) another letter to the people of Scot- with 'this brutal fellow.* His income of 
land, protesting against a bill for recon- 1,600/. was reduced by various outgoings to 
structiiig the court of session. He boasts 850/., and allowing oOO/. for his five chil- 
of his previous achievements, and calls upon dren, he had only 350/. for himself, whieh 
Lord I-onsdale, * to come over and help was insufficient to keep him from difficulties, 
us.' With Lonsdale's help he hoped to He took chambers in the Temple, went the 





' man of my popular and pleasant talents ' ' the illusion that some 'lucky chance' might 
he denounces m 1 789 ( Letters to Temple^ pp. bring him a prize from * the great wheel of 
275, 289) — and upon Dundas, he looks to the metropolis '(li. pp. 268, 279 J. At intervals 
Lord Lonsdale as his patron. He still has matrimonial schemes amused him. But he 
hopes of getting in for Ayrshire by a com- was mainly * kept up* by the *Life of John- 
promise between tlic opposed parties. Bos- son ' (ib. p. 304), at which he was labouring 
well had been called to the English bar in whenever he could find time, with the help 
Hilary term 1780, and in 1788 (Nichols, of Malone, and of which he announced in 
Illustrationifj vii. 30J>) obtained through February 1788 that it would be 'more of a 
Lonsdale's intluence tin 
lisle. In 1 
wife ; and in 

Anno Street West for 50/. a year, his wife was deeply injured, according to Miss Haw- 
reuiaining at Auchinleck in bad health. He kins, by finding himself described in this as 
is looking out for chamlxtrs in the Temple, ■ * Mr. James Boswell* instead of * The Bo»^ 
but admits that ho gj'ts no j)ractico. Here- well.' Boswell met Hawkins on friendly 
solves to *keei> hovering aH an English law- , terms in 1788-9, but tells Temple (5 March 
yer,* but he speaks of the * rough impleasant 1789) that his rival is * very malevolent. Ob- 
company' on circuit, and complains of the 1 serve how he talks of me as quite unknown/ 
'roaring bantering' society. A legal tradi- In 1790 Boswell published two specimens of 
tion tolls, not ver\- credibly, how Boswell his work — Johnson's letter to Chesterfield and 
was found drunk one night on the street and ' the conversation with G^eorge III — at half a 
instructed to move for a sham writ of 1 guinea apiece, perhaps to secure the copv- 
^ fjuare cifl/u/'Mif pavimfinto' (Tyyisn^ Life of right. The trouble ofwriting made him, ask 
Eldoiif vol. i. c. ()). He was in fact treated , says, often think ofgiving it up. He had nearly 
as a butt for the horseplay of his ccmipanions. finished the rough draft in January 1789, 
His wife's health was breaking. During his 1 but thei revision and printing proceeded 
last visit to his home he got drunk and was slowly. Pecuniary difficulties, owing partly 
injured by a fall from his horse. He was : to a sanguine purchase of an estate far 
summoned next morning to Lord Lonsdale, 2,500/., made him think of selling the copy- 
and his wife encouraged him to leave her. right for 1,000/., and he tried to avoid this 
He heard soon afterwards in London that by borrowing the money from Malone and 
her position was dangerous, and posted to , Reynolds. They declined; but he succeeded 
Aucninleck wit h his boys in sixty-four in raising the money elsewhere and retained 
hours and a quarter only to find her dead, the copyright of his book (Letters to MaloiK, 
He was somewhat comforted by the nineteen publisned in CBOiaB's Johnwmafia\ and 
carriages which followed her hearse ; but his 1 the magnum opus at last appeared m two 
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4to volumes for two guineas on 16 May 1791. | in Mme. d'Arblay's * Memoirs of Dr. Bur- 
The success was immediate. He tells Temple ; ney/ and there are some excellent descrip- 
on 22 Aug. that 1,200 out of 1,700 copies ' tions in later years in her * Diary * (v. 13tJ, 
were sold, and that the remainder might , 200). In spite of her perception of his ab- 
be gone before Christmas. The second cdi- surdities and her irritation at the indiscreet 
tion, with eight sheets of additional matter, exposures in the * Life,* Miss Buniey confesses 
appeared in tliree 8vo volumes in July 1793. that his good-humour was irresistible. Burke 
In Julv 1791 Boswell was elected secretarv and Kevnolds retained their friendship for 
of foreign corresjwndence to the Boyal Aca- him througli life, lleynolda wrote a curious 
demy (Leslie and Taylor, Heynoldsj ii. ' paper in which he defended the t^st« for 
640). The success of his book must have ' executions, which he shared to som^degree 
cheered Boswell, but he still complains, and with Boswell. BoswelFs presence \at such 
not without c^use, of great depression. His scenes is noted in his ^ Life of Johnsofi,' and 
drinking habits seem to have grown upon an account from the * St. .lames's Chrotiicle* 
him. After a melancholy visit to Auchin- (April 1779) of his riding in the cart to Ty- 
leck in the spring of 1793 he was knocked burn with the murderer Hickman may be 
down and robbed of a small sum in June, found in the third series of 'Notes and Queries' 
when in a state of intoxication ; and he says (iv. 232). 

(for the last time) that he will be henceforth A full-length sketch by Lan^on, engraved 
a sober, regular man. In the spring of 1795 in the * Works,' gives a good idea of his ap- 
he came home * weak and languid * from a pearance. There is also a pencil sketch by 
meeting of the Literary Club. His illness birT. Lawrence engraved in CrokerC vol. i v.) 
rapidly proved dangerous, and he died in his A profile by Dance is engraved in Nichols's 
house at Great Portland Street on 19 May * Illustrations ' (vii. 300). A portrait of 
1795. His will (dated '2^ May 1785) is ! Kit-Kat size was painted by Reynolds in pur- 
printed in Rogers's * Boswell ' (p. 183), and • suance of a bargain proposed by Boswell / 
19 remarkable for the care taken to secure : (7 June 1785), who undertakes to pay for it 
kind treatment of his tenants. His man u- j from his first foe^ at the English bar. It 
8 cripts.it is said, w ere immediately destroyed. ' has been engraved ten times, and was exhi- 
[For his sons Alexander and James see Bos- bited at the Grosvenor Gallerj', 1884 (Leslie 
WELL, Alexander and James.] His daugh- and Taylor, Life and Times of Reynolds^ 
t«r Veronica died of consumption on 26 Sept. ' ii. 477 ; and Croker's Preface). 
1795. Euphemia showed her father's eccen- ' Boswell's works are Jis follows: 1. 'Ode 
tricity in an exaggerated form. She left her to Tragedy,' 1701. 2. * Elegy upon the 
family, proposed to support herself by writing Death of a Young Lady, w^ith Commendatory 
operas, and made appeals for charity, being Letters from A. E[rskinej, G. D[empsterJ, 
under the delusion that her relatives neg- , and J. B[osweU],' 1761. 3. Contributions 



lected her. She died at the age of about 6iO. 
Elizabeth married her cousin William Bos- 
well in 1799, and died on 1 Jan. 1814. The 



to * Collections of Original Pot^ms by Mr. 
Blacklock and other Scotch Gentlemen,* 
vol. ii., 1762. 4. * The Cub at Newmarket,' 



entail, upon which Boswell had been so 1 762. 5. * Letters between the Honourable 
much interested, was upset by his grandson, Andrew Erskine and James Boswell, Esq.,' 



Sir James, son of Sir Alexander, in 1850. 

The unique character of Boswell is im- 
pressed upon all his works. The many foibles 
which ruined his career are conspicuous but 
never offensive; the vanity which makes 
him proud of his hypochondria and his sup- 



1763. 6. * Critical Strictures on Mallet*s 
" Elvira " ' (by Erskine and Boswell). 7. ' An 
Account of (!'orsica ; the Journal of a Tour 
to that Island ; and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli,* 
bv James Boswell, 176H. 8. Prologue to 
* The Coquettes,' at the opening of the Edin- 



posea madness is redeemed by his touching ' burgh Theatre, December 1 767. 9. * British 
confidence in the sympathy of his fellows ; Essays in favour of the brave (l!orsicans, by 
his absolute good-nature, his hearty appre- several hands, collected and pu>)lished by 
ciation of the excellence of his eminent con- James Boswell,' 1769. 10. * The Essence of 
temporaries, though pushed to absurdity, is the Douglas Cause,' 1767. 11. Contribu- 
^qualled by the real vivacity of his observa- ; tions to the * London Magazine,' including 
tions and the dramatic power of his narrative, an account of the Shakespeare Jubilee, Sep- 
Macaulay's graphic description of his absur- tember 1769, * Remarks on the Profession of 
dities, and Carlvle's more penetrating appre- a Player,' 1770 (reprinted in Nichols's * II- 
ciatlon of his higher qualities, contain all | lustrations,' vii. 368), and * The Hypochon- 
that can be said. driack,' a series of twenty-st»ven articles in 



The most vivid account of Boswell's man- 
ner when in company with Johnson is given 



the * London Magazine' from October 1777 
to December 1 779. 12. *Doraneto' (astory 
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founded on t he Douglas cause), 1 707 .13.' De- tions ; in an edition published in 1835, reriaed 
cision upon the Question of Literary Property and enlarged under Mr. Croker^s direction by 
in the Cause of Hunter v, Donaldson/ 1774. John Wnght, the pafisafes interpolated br 
14. * A Letter to the People of Scotland on Croker were removed to tne ninth and tentl 
the Present State of the Nation/ 1783. volumes (fcap.8vo), with the exception of the 
16. * The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides * Tour to the Heln*ide8/ which stifi remained 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.I)., by James Bos- in the body of the work. This edition and 
well, Esq., containing some Poetical Pieces the reprints were, till lately, the most con- 
by Dr. Johnson relative to the tour, and venient form of the life. In 1874 Mr. Percy 
never before published : a series of his Con- Fitzgerald republished the original teit of 
versat ions, Literary' Anecdotes, and Opinions the first edition (without the division into 
of Men and Books, with an authentick ac- chapters afterwaiiis introduced), with an in- 
count of the Distresses and Escape of the dication of the various changes made br 
Grandson of King James II in the year 1746 ' Boswell in the second edition. iTie * Tour i» 
(three editions irl 1786). 16. 'A Letter to the Hebrides* forms the last part of the third 
the People of Scotland on the alarming At- (and concluding) volume. In 1884 an edi- 
tempt to infringe the Articles of Union and tion edited by the Rev. Alexander Napier 
introduce a most pernicious innovation by was published by Bell in five volumes, the 
diminishing the number of the Lords of Sea- fourtn containingthe * Tour to the Hebrides ;* 
sion/ 1786. 17. *The Celebrated Letter the fifth, the' Collectanea Johnsoniana,' with 
from Samuel Johnson, LL.D., to Philip the journal of Dr. Campbell, not previously 
Damer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, now published in England. An edition in foii 
first published, with notos by James Bos- volumes, edited by Mr. Birkbeck Hill, is now 
well, Esq. ;* and *A Conversation between (1886) advertised. 

His Most Sacred M^esty George III and 1 [A short memoir of Boswell by Malone is 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., illustrated with ob- given in Nichols's Literary' Anecdotes, ii. 400, re- 
servations by James Bosa^'cU, Esq.,' both in printed in the later editions of Johnson. The 
1790. 18. *The Life of Samuel Johnson, fullest information about his life is given in his 
LL.D., comprehending an Account of his "works as above, and in the following : Letten 
Studies and numerous Works, in chronolo- ^^ Jam^ Boswell to the Eev. W. J. Temple, now 
gical order; a series of his Epistolary Cor- fi^^P^^lj^^^^"^"^^^®^"^^"*!™*^'^^ 
respondence and Conversations with many an introduction and notes Bentley. 1857 m- 

Eminent Persons : and various original pieces ^!!^^n /nn'^lTnflit^^^^^^^ """^'t^^ f±: 

- , . .^. 1 /• " ti* 1 1 covered in a parcel 01 waste paper at Bouloene. 

of his composition never before published, ^hey had been in the possessiWof Tern pie Wn- 

The whole exhibiting a view of literature i^.j^^^ ^^^ had settled in France (Notes and 

and literary men in Great Britain for more Queries, 2nd ser. iii. 381), and are undoubtnilv 

thanhalfacenturydurmgwhichheflourished, gemiine; Boswelliana, the Commonplace Book of 

in two volume:?, by James Boswell,' 1791. James Boswell, with a memoir and annotations by 

The principal corrections and additions to the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D.\ and introdnrtory 

the second edition were published separately remarks by Lord Houghton, published for the 

in 1798. , Grampian Club. The Commonplace Book was sold 

He also mentions as published in 1791 with Boswell's library at London, and came into 

(RoOEJis's Bofnre/iy\7:^] &nd Letter/tto Teniple, the possession of Lord Houghton. In the ac- 

p. 337) a poem upon the * Slave Trade,' which companying biography Dr. Rogers has made use 

has di*^api)eared ' of some unpublished materials. Part of the 

Boswell died while preparing a third edi- Boswelliana had been published in the second 

4.-^ ^ *i, v^ i* T I ^\ r volume of the Miscellanies of toe PhilobiLlon 

tion of the life ot Johnson ; the revision of , gQ^j^tv -1 j- «; 

this edition was completed by Malone, who 1 ^ 

superintended also the next three editions, BOSWELL, JAMES, the younger (1778- 

the last of which (the sixth of the work) 18:i:i), barrister-at-law, second survi>'ing son 

appeared in 1811. lie introduced various \ of the biographer of Johnson [see Bos^'ELL^ 

notes, distinguishing them from Boswell's James], was bom in 1778. He received his 

own work, and revised the text. In 1831 early education at an academy in Soho Square 

Croker published the eleventh edition, in and at Westminster School, and is spoken of 

which many useful, together with many im- by the elder Boswell as ' an extraonlinar>- hojf 

pertinent notes, were added, and a great deal ver\- much of his father,' who destined him for 

of matter from Piozzi, Hawkins, and others the bar. Entered at Brasenose College. Ox- 
interpolated in the text. The whole ar- 1 ford, in 1797, he took his B.A. degree in 1801, 

rangemeut wavS severely criticised by Carlvle ' proceeding M.A. in 180(^, and was elected a 



and Macaulay in well-known essays. Ihe 
arrangement was altered in subsequent edi- 



lellow on the Vinerian foundation. While a 
student at Brasenose he contributed notes 
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signed * J. B. O/ to the third edition of his 
father 8 life of Johnson, and aftenvards care- 
fully revised and corrected the t«xt for the 



1857 ; Bom'clliaDa, the ComrooDplace Book of 
James Boswell, 1871 ; Catalogue of Oxford Gra- 
duates ; Catalogue of Early English Poets, col- 



sixth edition (8eeMALONB'8P/v?/ac«). Called : Jf ^f . ^7^- Malone and now preserved in the 

to the bar of the Inner Temple, 24 May [ 3»«"«;*^ ^^^^' ^836 ; MS. Registers of Inner 

1806, he was afterwards appointed a com- ^e™P^e| ^- ^• 

missioner of bankrupts. lie was intimate ! BOSWELL, JOHN (1098-1760), author, 

from an early age with his father s friend ^ was descended from a Gloucestershire fiEunily, 

Malone [see M alone, Edmund]], whom he ■ and was bom at Dorchester 23 Jan. 1698. 

assisted in collecting and arranging the ma- i After attending the school at Abbey Milton 

terials for a second edition of his Shakespeare, in Dorsetshire, under the Rev. George Marsh, 

.11 1 • • 1 • 1 ^ illness ' -.-.--. .i. . ^ .. ^ n ^ 

brmed. 

Maga* 

zine* for June 1813 a memoir of Malone, He subsequently went to Cambridge and took 
which in 1814 he reprinted for private circu- . his degree of M.A. at St. John's College. He 
lation. One of the earliest members of the j was omained deacon at Oxford and priest at 
Roxburghe Club, he presented to it in 1816 a WelLs, and in 1727 was presented to the 
facsimile reprint of the poems of Kichard vicarage of St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton. 
Bamfield, and in 1817 * A Roxburgh Gar- He was also, from 1736, prebendary of Wells 
land,' which consists of a few bacchanalian ; Cathedral. He died in Jime 1760, aged 68. 
songs by seventeenth-century poets, and of | There is a Latin inscription to his memory in 
which * L'Envoi,* a convivial lyric in honour ; Taunton church. 

of the club, was composed by himself. In, He published the following works : 1. 'A 
1821 appeared under iiis editorship what is , Sermon on Psalm xvi. 7, preached on the an- 
known as the third variorum ShaKespeare, ; niversary of the Restoration,* 1730. 2. * A 
* The Plavs and Poems of William Shake- | Method of Study, or an Useful Library, in 
SDeare, with the corrections and illustrations two parts j part i. containing short directions 
or various commentators, comprehending a ', and a catalogue of books for the study of 
life of the poet and an enlarged historj' of \ several valuable parts of learning, vix. geo- 




uportai 

* Essay on the Phraseology' and Metre of professed that his object in this work was to 
Shakespeare ' and the Glossarial Index. The assist the poor clergyman in his studies, and 
collection of old English literature which to induce the young gentleman to look into 
Malone left him to be used in the preparation i books. 3. * Remarks on the Free and Candid 
of this edition was presented to the Bodleian Disquisitions,' two pamphlets published in 
by Malone's brother after Bosweirs death. He | 1760andl761. 4. 'The Case of the Royal Mar- 
died suddenly at his chambers in the Temple, tyr considered with Candour, or an Answer to 
unmarried and apparently in embarrassed cir- , some Libels lately published in prejudice to 
cumstances, on 24 Feb. 1822, a few weeks be- the memory- ofthat Unfortunate Prince,' 1768, 
fore the death, in a duel, of his brother Sir 8vo, two vols. The author's name is not at- 
Alexander [q. v.J, who in a poetical tribute tached to this work. The authority for as- 
to his memorj' said of him that he had * never scribing it to the vicar of Taunton is John 




siderable learning, and of admirable social A\Titten by G. Coade, jun., woolstapler of 
qualities,' to whom, as to his brother Sir Alex- Exeter, entitled 'A I^etter to a Clergyman 
ander, Scott was * warmly attached.' He be- , relating to his Sermon on 30 Jan.,' and the 
longed to the Albemarle Street circle of John second, Thomas Birch's 'Enquiry' into the 
Murray the publisher, who thought lios well's Earl of Glamorgan's negotiations with the 
favourable opinion of the first series of ' Tales Irish catholics. It was written and designed 
of my Landlord ' worth quoting to Scott, i for the press in 1748, and announced for pul>- 
with those of Hallam and Hookham Frere lication in 1764, but delayed apparently for 
(Logkhabt's Scottf p. 338). I an extension, which, as stated on p. 220, vol. 

[Gent. Mag. for March 1822 ; Letters of James , ii., was left unfinished in conse<iuence of the 
Boswell addnssed to the Rev. W. J. Temple, > author's death. 
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[»Soine Account of the Church of St. Mary Mag- 
daleDe, Taunton, 1846, pp. 43, 49; Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes, ii. 607 ; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 
208.] C. W. 8. 

BOSWELL, ROBERT (1746-1804), 
psalmist, was a descendant of the Auchin- 
leck family in Ayrshire, and a writer to the 
signet in Edinburgh. Bom in 1746, he 
received a classical education, and having 
early in life attached himself to the religious 
opinions of the * Glassites,* or * Sandemanians,* 
he was chosen by the church in Edinburgh 
to be one of their teaching elders. He was 
on a visit to his friends in London, and 
preached in their chapel there on Sunday, 
1 April 1804. His text was ' All flesh is as 
grass.* In the middle of the sermon he was 
seized with illness and died in a few minutes. 
. He was the author of a volume entitled 
'The Rook of Psalms in Metre from the 
Original, compared with many Versions in 
different Languages,' London (J. Johnson), 
1 784 ; second edition, 1786. In his ' Prefator\^ 
Notts' the author tells \is he has adhered 
chiefly to the version used by the church of 
Scotland, and that he has compared 233 
manuscript and 93 printed editions of the 
Rook of Psalms. The only Sandemanian 
chapel mentioned in the census of 1851 was 
near Rarbican, with an attendance of 200 
worshippers. It was here that Roswell died, 
and Faradav officiated as elder. 

[ H olland's Records of Psrtl mists, 1 84 3; Lo wndes's 
Bibliographer's Manual, 1867.] J. H. T. 

ROSWELL, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1649), 
diplomatist, was a native of Suttblk. He 
was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
of which he was elected fellow in 1606. He 
subsequently entered the diplomatic service, 
and was appointed secretar}' to Sir Dudley 
Carletou, then ambassador at the Hague, to 
whose post he eventually succeeded, receiving 
the honour of knighthood in 1633. 

There is an i uteres tmg tract entitled ' A 
True Narrative of the Popish Plot ag'ainst 
King Charles I and the Protestant Religion,* 
in which a scheme of the Jesuits to raise up 
Scotland and overthrow Charles I is de- 
scribed, and details are given of how the 
plot was discovered to Sir William Boswell 
by one Andreas ab Habemfeld, and commu- 
nicated by the former to Archbishop Laud, 
who immediately took steps to thwart the 
conspiracy. On account of the prompti- 
tude shown by Sir William in this affair he 
was much commended by the king. 

A large share of Sir William's attention 
while ambassador at the Hague was taken 
up with the religious controversy at that 
time raging between the Gomarists and the 



' remonstrants.' In this matter, for political 
reasons, he adopted the policy of Sir Dudley 
Oarleton, and supported Prince Maurice and 
the Gomarists against Rameveldt and the 
'remonstrants,' who advocated the more 
liberal doctrines of Arminius. When the 
civil war broke out. Sir William's efforts 
were directed towards preserving the neu- 
trality of Holland, whose leanings were in 
favour of the parliamentary party, and de- 
spite the efforts of Walter Strickland, who 
was sent over bv Cromwell to counteract 
his influence, was not altogether unsuccessful 
in his mission. 

Resides being a successful diplomatist, Sir 
William was a man of letters and a scholar, 
as is sho\^"n bv his correspondence with John 
de Laet, which touches upon subjects ranging 
from Oriental literature and the compilation 
of an Arab dictionary to Edward VI's treatise 
* De Primatu Papae and Sir Simon d'Ewes's 
Saxon vocabulary'. 

In the Additional MSS. in the Rritisb 
Museum there are two laive volumes of 
letters addressed to Sir William Roswell 
and a few written by him. The first volume 
is mainly taken up with matters relating 
to the state and condition of the English 
church in the Netherlands, and includes 
many letters from Stephen Goffe ; the second 
volume contains the correspondence of John 
de Laet, and comprises letters on theolojrv 
and literature, as well as on social and poli- 
tical affairs. Sir William Roswell died in 
1649. 

[Tableau de THistoire pt^nerale des Province;?- 
Unies, 1777; Letters from and to Sir D. Car- 
loton, 177''>; Gratran's Ristorv of the Nether- 
lands, 1830 ; Add. MSS. 6394/6:^95.] N. G. 

ROSWORTH, JOSEPH, D.D. (1789- 
1876), Anglo-Saxon scholar, was lx)m in 
Derbyshire in the early part of 1789. He 
was educated at Repton crranimar school, 
and thence proceedea to the university of 
Aberdeen, where at an early age he took the 
degree of M.A., and subsequently that of 
LL.D. He afterwards became a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was or- 
dainea deacon in 1814, and priest in 1815. 
After having served as curate of Runny in 
Nottinghamshire, he was in 1817 present^ 
to the vicarage of Little Horwood, in Rucli- 
inghamshire, a preferment which he held for 
twelve vears. 

In 1821 Rosworth published two educa- 
tional works entitled respect ivelv : ^LatinCon- 
st ruing, or Lessons from Classical Aiithors,* 
and * An Litroduction to Latin Construing,* 
the former of wliich went through six and 
the latter through five editions. In 1823 ap- 
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|)eared his * Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram- In 1840 Bosworth became vicar of Waith in 
mar/ which was the earliest work of its Lincolnshire, and in 1848 he published, under 
kind in the English language. Although this the title of * A Compendious Dictionary of 
grammar showed no more scientific know- Anfflo-Saxon/ an abridgment of his larj^ 
ledge of the structure of the language than work, omitting the references, but furnishing 
did the works of Hickes and Lye, from many additional words and corrections. This 
which it was compiled, it rendered important smaller dictionary has been several times 
service in awakening amongst Eng^lishmen reprinted: in 1862, 1856, 1869, and 1882. 
an interest in the earfiest form of their native In 1855 he published an English translation 
tongue. In 1826 Bosworth published 'A of King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon version of 
Compendious Grammar of the primitive Eng- * Orosius,' and also a facsimile of a portion of 
lish or Anglo-Saxon Language,' which is an ■ the two manuscripts of this work, with a 
abridgment of the former work, with some literal English translation and notes. In 
improvements. The author having become 1867 he was presented to tlie rectory of 
ac^mainted with the epoch-making grammar Water Shelfora, in Buckinghamshire, and 
of Kask, he was able to correct several of was incorporated a member of Christ Church 
the most important errors of the original Colle^, Oxford. In 1868 he was appointed 
* Elements,* tho\igh he seems very imper^ctly Rawlinson Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Ox- 
to have apprehended the philological dis- ford, and in the following year he issued an 
coveries of the Danish scholar. edition of the Anglo-Saxon text of Alfred's 

During his residence at Little Ilorwood, * Orosius.* His only subsequent publica- 
Boswortn took great interest in the mea- ■ tion of importance was an edition in parallel 
sures then proposed for the diminution of columns of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pauperism, and published several pamphlets • pels, and the versions of Wycliffe and Tyn- 
on this subject. In 1829 he became chap- . dale. 

lain in Holland, first at Amsterdam, and • Bosworth's works realised for him (accord- 
afterwards at Rotterdam. In 1831 the de- ing to his own statement quoted in the 

' Academy,' 10 June 1876) the sum of 18,000/. 
In 1867 ne gave to the university of Cam- 
bridge 10,000/. to establish a professorship of 
Anglo-Saxon. 

After being appointed professor, Bosworth 
resided either at Oxford or at his rectory of 
Water Shelford. Until a few days before 



gree of Ph.D. was conferred on him by the 
university of Leyden. He continued to 
reside in Holland until 1840, making occa- 
sional visits to England. In 1834 he took 
at Cambridge the degree of B.D.,and in 1839 
that of D.D. While in Holland Bosworth 
was engaged in the preparation of his prin- 
cipal work, the * Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,* ! his death, which occurred on 27 May 1876, 
which was published in_1838. Prefixed to he was accustomed to work from nine in the 

~ - - - - morning till six in the evening, his principal 

task being the preparation of tiie new edition 
of his larger dictionary, the publication of 
which had been undertaken by tlie Claren- 
don Press. He also left behind him a large 
mass of annotations on the Anglo-Saxon 



this dictionary are ^ An Essay on the Origin 
of the English, German, and Scandinavian 
Languages and Nations* (reprinted sepa- 
rately in 1848), and a sketcn of Anglo- 
Saxon gp-ammar. The latter, which is con- 
densed from Hask and Grimm, is well 

' arranged, and in general accurate; but the ' charters, which still remain unpublished, 

dictionary itself shows that the author had Bosworth was a fellow of the Royal Society, 

only a very superficial acquaintance with the and a member of many learned societies both 

new philoiogj' which had been founded by at home and abroad. He was three times 

the eminent men just named. Notwith- married, but left no children. ^ 
standing, however, its extremely unscientific After Bosworth's death tlu* Anglo-Saxon 

<»haracter, and its many errors of detail (no dictionary was committed by the delegates 

doubt due in part to the author's not having of the Clarendon Press to the editorship of 

had access to English public libraries), the Professor Toller, of Manchester, and the first 

work was a great advance on any dictionary and second instalments of the new edition 

previously existing. Amongst the other appeared in 1882. Unfortunately the matter, 

works which Bosworth published during his as prepared by the author, a considerable 

residence in Holland may be mentioned *The portion of which had already been printed. 

Origin of the Dutch, with a Sketch of their was very far behind the advanced philologi- 

Language and Literature' (18^36); 'Scandi- cal knowledge of the time, and the work 

navian Literature* (1839), and a translation of was received with general disisatisfaction, 

the Book of Common Prayer into Dutch, the especially as the long-standing announce- 

copyright of which he made over to the So- ment of its appearance had prevented the 

ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, preparation of any rival dictionary. 
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[Athenaeum,- 3 June 1876 ; Academy, 3 June dral; this he exchanged on 12 Oct. 1668 for 




poetical ^ ,^ ^.^ ^^ 

name is sometimes spelt Boxworth) of Box- (^^* ^GthTvT 11). *' Six othe^are ei'i^'e^ 
worth, near Harrington, Cambndgesmre. ' yg^^g^ ^jy Watt. 

He wrote much poetry in his youth, but j rw'oiVer's Suksrin of the CI " 151 

DuWished nothing himself. He died about , ^[^.^,^ g ^^ CMhedrals, im'iii* 203! 

1660, and m the Mowing year an admiring [237. Cole's MS. Athen» Cantab. B. p. 70; 
friend (R. C.) issued, with a dedication to g^veral of Boteler's sermons.] A. G. 

John Finch, Bosworth's essays in poetry. _ 

The Tolume bears the title, * the Chast and ' BOTELER, NATHANIEL (^ 1025- 




and certain Sonnets of the Author to AvRORA. ' '^om, xxxii. 75, L\v. 70). He took part in 
Digested into three Poems bv Will. Bosworth^ the expeditions to Cadiz (Glantillb, Jour- 
Gent.,' London, 1651. In the preface R. C. i *^^^ of*^^ Voyage to Cadiz, Camden Society, 
states that the author studied to imitate 1^^) ^^^ the Isle of R6 ; and at some later 
* Ovid's Metamorphosis,' * Mr. Marlow in his I period claimed to have 'been a commander 
Hero and Leander,' Sir Philip Sidnev, and in all our late actions abroad.' As he at the 
' Mr. Edmund Spe[n]cer.' live copies of »ame time maintained that ' all such as are 
verses signed respectively L. B., F[rancis] ] to command as captains in any man-of-TK-ar 
L[ovelace], Efdmund] Gtayton], S. P., and **ervinff in his majesty's pay ought to be of 
L. C, lament Bosworth's death. The chief JioWe birth and education,* it must be nre- 
poem of the volume (the * Historic of Area- I s^med that he, in his owni person, fulfilled 
dius and Septa,' in two books) is followed by these conditions, though his relationship to 
*Hinc Lachrimse, or the Avthor to Avrora' Lord Boteler cannot now be traced. At the 
—an appeal to Azile, a disdainful mistress, present day, however, his best claim to dia- 
verses * to the immortall memory of the 1 tj^^t ion is his having been the author of * Six 
fairest and most 

,' and * to 

Emelyy upon his Travellf*.' Tlie first poem 
a very promising performance for a youtli ot resting account of naval rules, customs, aii«l 
nineteen, Bosworth's age at the date of its I di'^cipli'ie existing in the time of Charles I, and 
composition. A portrait of Bosworth, *a-t. i ^^^ averj- real value to the student of naval 
30,1637 (engraved by G. Glover), is prefixed I arclueology-. The exact date to which it 
to the volume. I refers does not appear, but lies probably he- 

ro ' n 11 f A«„i. Mr. f;«. ;• qia oi. ' tween 1630-40; the publisher, Moses Pitt, 
rCorsers Col ect. Anglo- l^ottica, 11. 318-23; • ^ .1 ' ^ c -^ \\. t^t . 

Riison's B.bl. Anglo-Poet. ; (lent. Mag. Ixxxi. ' ?^^'^« .^{^ ^^^^^ ?^P^^^"^ ^^ ^^^l^^^^'/^^^" 
pt. ii. 124; Phillips's Theatrum PoeUinim; mgwiti, ^j^^g ^o^k m manuscript, and bkm^ 
Hunter's MS. Chojiis Vatum iu Brit. Mus.l ' ^^'^^^^ tjie contents thereof, I was encouragi-d 

S. L. L. ' ^^ undertake the printing of it.* 




BOTELER* [See Butler.] 



[Authorities cited above.] J. K. L. 



I BOTELER, WILLIAM FULLER (1777- 
BOTELER, EDWARD {d. 1670), 1845), commissioner of bankruptcv, was the 
divine, was a fellow of Magdalene College, ' only Jion of William Boteler, F.S.A., of 




tringham, Lincolnsliire. He was a strong, and was educated, under Dr. Raine, at Char- 
though not an active, royalist. On the re- | terbouse, and afterwards at St. John's College, 
turn of Charles II he preached a rejoicing Cambridge. He was senior wrangler and 
sermon in Lincoln cathedral, and a similar ' first Smith's prizeman for 1799, and in the 
one at Hull, on occasion of the coronation, same year graduated B.A., and was elected 



He was made one of the king's chaplains. 
On 29 Se^t. 1665 he was installed in the 
prebend ot Southscarle, in Lincoln cathe- 



a fellow of St. Peter's College. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1802, and having been admitted a 
student of Lincoln's Iim on 19 Nov. 1801, 
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was called to the bar on 23 Nov. 1804. He British minerals to the royal collection at 
joined the home circuit, and also practised Dresden he was created a chevalier of the 
as an equity draftsman and conveyancer. I order of Albert the Brave of Saxony. He 
Thouj(h his advancement at the equity bar i gave a collection of British birds to the 
was slow, he became eventually the leading Natural Historv Museum at Brussels, and 
tithe lawyer of the day. In 1807 he became was made a knight of the order of Leopold 
recorder of Canterbury, and was subsequently of Belgium. For the Roxburffhe Club h» 
appointed recorder of Sandwich, Hy the. New ■ edited (1841) the * Manners and Household 
Komney,and Deal, also high steward of Ford- ; Expenses of England in the Thirteenth and 
wich. Ho was made a king s counsel in , Fifteenth Centuries ; ' for the Maitland Club 
Trinitjr term 1831, was raised to the bench (1842) John Row's 'Histor}' of the Kirk of 
<3f his inn on 27 May in the same year, and ' Scotland, 1658-1637 ; * for the Abbotsford 
held the office of treasurer during the year , Club (1847) * Bxike of order of Knvghthood, 
1843-4. On 16 Dec. 1844 he was appointed j translated from the French of Sir Gilbert 
senior commissioner of the district court of i Hay ; * for the Bannatyne Club a voliime^ 
bankru]>tcy at Leeds. He died on 29 Oct. \ (1851) of * Original l-ictters on Ecclesiastical 
1845 from the effects of an operation necessi- ; Affairs of Scotland, chiefly written bv or 
tated by the injuries which ne had received ; addressed to James VI, 1603-25 ;* and for 
three days befere in a railway accident at j the Surtees Society (1840) the * Catalogues 
Masborough. Hemarried, on 29Nov. 1808, of the Library of Durham Cathedral.' Ta 
Charlotte, daughter of James Leigh Joynes, the * Gentleman's Magazine,* 1834, pt. i. 236- 



of Mount Pleasant, near Gravesend, by w^hom 
he had three sons and six daughters. 

I 

M: 
(1845) 



246, he contributed an account of the books 
in the librarv presented by George IV to 




Thtnne.] 

BOTFIELD, BERIAH (1807-1863), 
bibliographer, son of Beriah Botfield, of 
Norton Hall, Northamptonshire, and Char- 
lotte, daughter of AN'illiam A\'ithering, M.D., 
an eminent botanist, was bom at EarFs Ditton, 
Shropshire, on 5 March 1807. Botfield was 
educated first at Harrow, where he subse- 
(^uently established a medal for the encourage- 



BOTEVILLE, WDXIAM. [See ' ""'"f '^T °^ ^^^ ^"^K^"f "t^?l-^*' '% 
ivvvT? "1 marks on the prefaces to the nrst editions of 

the classics, on early English books on vellum,^ 
and on libraries and notices of libraries — most 
of which papers were afterwards issued sepa- 
rately; and to the ^Archaeologia* a descrii)- 
tion of the Roman villa on Borough Hill, 
near Norton. He set up a private i)rinting- 
press at Norton HaU, and among the works 
which he printed there was an anonvmous 



Journal of a Tour through the Higtlands 



ment of the study of foreign languages, and of Scotland' (1830). Thirty-five copies were 
was finally prepared for the university at | struck off in 1843 for private circulation of 
Bitton, in Gloucestershire, by the liev. H. . his'StemmataBotevilliana.' This was much 
T. Ellacombe. He matriculated at Christ I eidarged and presented to the general public 
Church, Oxford, in 1824, and took the degree in 1858 as an account of the family of Bote- 
of I^.A. in 1828. In 1831 he was pricked as | ville or Botfield, and of every one connected 
sheriff of Northamptonshire, a circumstance | with them. The issue of * Bibliotheca 
which led to his publishing the poll-books ■ Heanieiana — excerpts from the Catalogue of 
for the county from 1708 to 1831. lie entered j the Library of Thomas Heame ' (1848) was 
upon parlianientarv life as member for Lud- | at first limited to twenty-five copies for pri- 
low on 23 May 1840, and retained his seat vate distribution. Itwas afterwards reprinted 
until the dissolution of 1847, when he was 1 inthe* lieliquiaeHeamianoe' (1869ed.), 272- 
defeated. In 1857 he was again returned for 318. Botfield's address, at Shrewsbury on 
that borough, and sat until his death, which 6 Aug. 1860, as president of the British 



occurred at his house in Grosvenor Square, 
London, on 7 Aug. 1863. He married at Al- 
berbur}', in Shropshire, on 21 Oct. 1858, 
Isabella, the second daughter of Sir Baldwin 
Leighton. 
In early life Botfield studied botany and 



Archaeological Association, was published, 
with many plates, under the title of * Shrop- 
shire, its History and Anticjuities.' The best- 
known of all liis works is the 'Notes on 
Cathedral Libraries of England,' 1849. It 
contains much information on these little- 



geology-, but he afterwards gave himself up j known book-collections. His collection of 
t^ntirely to the charms of bibliography. He | pictures is described in a catalogue printed 
was a member of a large number of lite- ' in 1848. His library was rich in first edi- 
niry and scientific societies. For a gift of tions of the classics. 



r 
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( Morrih -s Tliyiim- ur J'lOffielrl Family, 23 ; the bounds of his diocese kirks, &c At llie 

8u-Tii!iiHta I^itovil liana, 84-7, 166, App. 33, 479- Edinburgh meeting, memorable for the fipjt 

4Ufi; <ieiit. Mag. (1863), pt. ii. 64.0-7; Men of cfjmmunication (on a case of restitution of 

the Tune. 1802 M.\ W. P. C. conjugal rights) addre^wed bv the assembly 

BOTHWELL, ADAM (1527?- 1593), to the English archbishops,' Bothwell was 

biHlu)p of ( )rkn«*y, wa-» second son of Francis made one of the commissioners for revising 

J*otliw».*ll, lord of session, by his wife Janet, the Book of Discipline. He was not present 

dauglit^T and roheiress of Patrick Richard- at the meetinfjs of assembly in 15<>4 ; at the 




epitaph 

Mujn 07/ Of his early lif(f; there is no record, brethrein ' whether the commissioner of 
n*» is said to have >>*fen v*?rsed both in canon : Orkney (so he is called) * might lx)th daelif 
and in rivil law. Hofir.-^t ap|)ear8inhirttorr j exerce the office of a supenntendent and 
ill connoctioii w^ith the nee of Orkney, whicli ' office of a Lord of the Colledge of Justice.' 
lia<l >K'cc)m«j vacant by the death of liobert " The decision was referred to * the superin- 
l»«'id, who dif'dat I)i«*i)i)e,OSept. 1558, on his tendent of the bounds where tlie que^tioun 
way hoin<j after atteiiain^, asa commiAsioner, ' ariseth [i.e. the superintendent of Lotliian^. 
the marriage of Mary with Francis the Dau- and a certane number of ministers within his 
i)liin. On 11 (Grub) or 14 (Hew Scott) Oct. : bounds, as he sail choose to assist him.* 
1559, Bothwell was jmt in possession of the Apparently the decision was given in the 
temporalities of the vacant see of Orkney. ' affirmative, for on 13 Nov. 1565 Pk)thwell 
it cannot be said that he did anything to I was promoted to be an ordinary lord of 
carry on the work of Heid. He placed him- session. At the June assembly in 156.'), 
self a few ytiars later on the side of the pro- ' Bothwell was one of a committee to decide 
tcstant party; but there is no reason to certain ecclesiastical questions. Thev de- 
simposo that lie had much interest in the cidt^d inter alia that no minister should be a 
rciorniiiig movement as such, or in the mi- ■ pluralist unless able personally to discharc*^ 
nistry for its own sake, llis career is essen- ^ the accumulated duties, and * providing he 
tially that of one who trimmed his sails to be sufficientlie answered of one stipend,' a 
suit th(i winds of fortune. lie was not, rather ambiguous loophole. The same com- 
however, a iiieroly * tulchan bishop.' He was mittee declined to order parish ministers to 
<luly elected by the new chapter of Orkney, keep registers of deaths, on the ground that 
constituted by charter on 'JH Oct. 1544 (con- * none or few of the ministrie had manses or 
tirmeil .'iO June 1545) through the wise ex- gleebt»s for residence.' At the DecembtT 
ertions of his predecessor. Mary contirmod meeting Bothwell was not present, fie at- 
his appointmeut to the see on 8 Oct. 15r>:^. tcMuled both meetings of assembly in loti<>: 
This of itself may be taken as proof t hat he at the December meeting, which approval 
was in lIonmnonhTs. He was probably con- the Helvetic; Confession, Bothwell was on a 
M»crate(l,ashesays(('ALi)i:RWO()D,ii.5.'?l)that committee which decided that protectant 
he was * according to t he order then observed, coniniuni(jants who should become witness^" 
])rovicle(l to the bishoprick of Orkney;' the at the private celebration of baptism by a 
date he ^nves is 155S, which is possibly that * paj)isticall preest ' should lie under chan.*h 
of his election bv the chapter. More to his censure. He was also one of t host* appointed 
taste, probably, tluiii adniinisterin«^ the ailairs to revise the answer to BuUinger, * tuichinjE: 
<if a diocese was the exercise of t he duties of the apparell of preachers in England.' This 
his next j)iece of preferment, (^n 14 Jan. , appears to be Both well's last ut tendance a* 
15t).*i he was made an extraordinarv lord of a member of tho-asvsemblv. We next meet 
session; as ]n» puts it., he was n^juired by him on the occasion which alone is enough 
the (pUM'u to accej)t the office; the instru- ' to make him a conspicuous j>crson in history, 
nient of his appointment contains, for the On 15 May 1 5< 57 Marv was married to James 
tirst time, the clause, * ])rovi(led always ye Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, who on li* May 
find him able ami (lualitied for atlministra- I hadlwen created duke of Orkney. Thebann* 
tion of justice, ci)nform to the acts and sta- \ had In'en pr<H-laiined, much against his will. 
tut«»s nf the college of justice.* He began, ' by ,lohn Craig, minister of Edinburgh. Tht* 
however, to take part in ec<»lesiastioal af- inarriaufe was celebrated, after the pn.»te5tant 
t'airs. We tind him at both the half-vearlv ' form, bvthe Bishop of Orknev, in the council 
nuH'tings of tht» i:eneral assembly in 150*? chamlwr at Holyrood House. Calderwood 
(opened 1*5 June at Perth, and Christmas ! says that 'the Bishop of Orkney, at the mar- 
<lay at Kdinburgh ). At Perth he n'ceived a | iage, made a declanitioun (»f the Krle of 
commission, for a year only, to jdant within . B«»thwell his repmtance for his former off'en- 
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sive life; how he had joined himself to the I diocese of Orkney j but ordered him, as soon 
Kirk, and embraced tlie reformed religioun ; * i a.s his liealth permitted, to preach in the 
he adds, * but they were maried the same \ Chapel Royal (* kirk of Halyrudhous *), and 
day, in the morning, with a masse, as was i after sermon confess his oifence in the matter 
reported by men of credite/ The authorities | of the ill-fated marriage. He had probably 
for this statement are Birrell's diary, which i had enough of his Orkney diocese, which he 
says that the marriage was performed by the | only visited twice ; on the second occasion he 
Bishop of Orkney in the Chapel Royal ; jlur- ; was wrecked on a sandbank. In 1570 he ex- 
ray's diary, which affirms that it was cele- changed the greater part of the temporalities of 
brated *efter baith the sortis of the kirkis, ! the see with Robert Stewart, natural brother 
reformit and unreformit ; ' and the repre- _ to Queen Mary, for the abbacy of Holyrood 
sentation of the confederate barons that it | House. His own account of the matter, in 
was * accomplished in baith the fajshions.* | his defence to the assembly in March 1670, 
Malcolm l^ing, who discusses the point, is that * Lord Robert violentlie intruded him- 
considers that * the reformed bishop was self on his whole living, with bloodshed, and 
not so scrupulous as to refuse to officiate . hurt of his servants; and after he had craved 

•nin vrn 4- a1 mr t-n liia Pr\fmai^ /»oi\a/>i t-'rr * t%T\A oi*ra>iiaCi lliatio&l tlia<in#1 liia am^-o rtf a* 1 iTfOia x<-£kT«ck omi/vli^ 



privately in his former capacity/ and argues 
that *the improbability that Mary would 
acquiesce in a protestant marriage is alone 
sufficient to refute the assertion* in the diarv 



justice, his and his servants' lives were sought 
m the verie eyes of justice in Edinburgh, and 
then was constrained, of meere necessitie, to 
I tak the abbacie of Halyrudhous, by advice of 



of Melville (who witnessed the protestant sundrie godlie men.' He still retained the 
marriage) that the ceremony was not per- title of the bishopof Orkney, and added to it 
formed in the chapel at the mass, as was the , that of abbot of Holyrood House. He was 
kind's marriage. JBurton, who speaks of the I present at the election of John, earl of Mar, 
Bisnopof Orkney as* a convert or an apostate, as regent, by the parliament at Stirling, on 
according to the estimate people formed of i 5 Sept. 1571 ; and he was one of the com- 
his sincerity,' says nothing of a double mar- : missioners appointed by the regent and privy 
riage, rejects the account which places the council at the Leith convention, on 16 Jan. 
ceremony in the Chapel Royal, and thinks | 1572, to frame a revised ecclesiastical settle- 
*the probability lies with the other authorities' ment. The result of their labours ^sremark- 
who describe it as taking place in the council | able,' says Grub, 'for its general resemblance 
chamber, * strictly in the protestant form.' . to the external polity of the Church, as it ex- 
Mary's abdication soon followed, on 24 July ; isted before the Reformation in Scotland, and 
and on the 29th, at Stirling, her son (bom as it was at that time sanctioned by law in 
19 June 1560, baptised * Charles James' England.' In accordance with the new policy 
17 Dec, according to the Roman rite) was Bothwell was appointed on 3 Nov. 1572 one 



crowned and anointed by the Bishop of of the consecrators of James Boyd as arch- 
Orkney. * Mr. Knox and other preachers,' bishop of Glasgow. In 1578, shortly before 




/ 25 Dec. the general assembly delated in his | against that regent' 

absence * Adam, called bishop of Orkney,' on ; quickly liberated, and became one of the 
four charges. He had not lately visited * the council of twelve who formed the provisional 
kirks of his countrie ;' he * occuuyed the rowme I government, overthrown on 10 June. Four 
of a Judge in the Sessioim; ' ne ' reteaned in years passed, and in October 1582 the general 
his companie Francis Bothwell, a Papist, assembly appointed Andrew Melville and 
upon whom he had bestowed benefices ; ' and , Thomas Smeaton to confer with the bishop of 
he had * solemnized the mariage betwixt the j Orkney on his having ceased from the exercise 
queene and the Erie of Bothwell.' He ap- ' of the ministry. He pleaded age (he was 
peared on the 30th ; excused himself from about fifty-five), weakness of memory, and 
residence in Orkney on account of the climate continual sickness ; and alleged that his pre- 
and his health ; and denied that he knew ferment was scarce worth 500 merks (under 
F.Bothwell was a papist. For solemnising the , 28/. sterling) at his entry. The assembly 
royalmarriage,'contrarieanact made against evidently had their doubts about the case, 
the mariage of the divorced adulterer/ the for they directed the Edinburgh presbytery 
assembly deprived him of all function in the | to try his ability, to appoint him to a par- 
ministry till such time as he should satisfy tic\ilar flock, if he were fit for it, and ' to tak 



the assembly ' for the slaunders committed 
by him.' However, on 10 July 1568, the 
assembly restored him to the ministry, did 
not renew his commission to superintend the 



order with anie other complaints that sould 
be givin in against him' before the next 
assembly. The next assembly appointed » 
fresh commission upon him; but, after the 
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king's esca])e from the restraint which fol- 
lowed the raid of Ruthven, the power of the 
assembly was abated, and the king protected 
tlie bishops. Bothwell was one of the lords 
of the articles at the parliament in May 1584, 
tlie reactionary' parliament which re-esta- 
blished episcopal rights * flatt contrare the 
determinatioun of the kirk/ His later years 
8eem to have been spent in quiet and comfort. 
liy royal charter he received the baronies of 
Whitekirk (11 March 1587) and Brighouse 
<3 Aug. 1592). He died 23 Auff. 1693, and 
was buried near the high altar of the Chapel 
lloyal at Holyrood House. Api)ended to nis 
epitaph, on a tablet fixed to the third south 
pillar from the east end, are some fulsome 
elegiacs, subscribed M. H. 11. (Master Her- 
cules Rollock). He married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John Murray, of Touchadam, by whom 
he had (1) John, lord of session, commen- 
dator of Holvrood, advanced to the peerage 
of Scotland, 20 Dec. 1607, as Baron Holy- 
roodhouse, the district belonging to the abbey 
being erected into a temjjoral lordship in his 
favour ; (2) Francis, of btewarton, Feebles- 
fihire ; (3) William ; (4) Jean, married Sir 
William Sandilands, of St. Monans. 

[Keith's Cat. of Scottish Bishops, 1824 ; Hew 
Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot. ; Lord Hailess Cat. 
of Lords of Session, 1798 (embodied in Tracts 
relative to Hist, and Antiq. of Scot., 1800); 
Calderwood's Hist, of the Kirk of Scot., ed. 
Thompson, 1843, vols, ii., iii.. iv.; Laing's Hist, 
of Scot, 1804, i. 90 ; Grub's K'cl. Hist, of Scot., 
1861, vol. ii. ; Iturton's Hist, of Scot., 1867, iv. 
391 ; Mackie's Hist, of Holvrood House, newed. 
1829.] " A. G. 



liis brother Adulf to Germany to be more 
fully instructed in religion, where they be- 
came monks of the order of St. Benedict. 
Adulf or St. Adolph is said to have become 
bishop of Utrecht, although no such namt' 
occurs in the succession of the diocese. 
Botulf returned to Enfirland, and having been 
recommended to the favour of ^'Ethelmuud, 
an unknown king of the South Angles, by 
the two sisters 01 that prince, who were re- 
ceiving instruction in religious discipline in 
the monast<?ry of which Botulf was an in- 
mate, he obtamed from iEthelmund a site <>n 
which to erect a monastery. This he began 
to build in 654 {Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ) at 
Ikanho. The situation of this monasters is 
now uncertain. It is generally supposed to 
have been on the river Witham, on which 
stands the town of Boston, the church (tf 
which is dedicated to St. Botolph, and whoj^e 
name is an abbreviated form of Bot olph's town. 
He is said to have died in 680, and was com- 
memorated on 1 7 June. His relics were dis- 
tributed by yEthel wold, bishop of Winchei^ttT, 
963-84, amongst the monasteries of Ely, West- 
minster, and Thomey. Ten churches in Nor- 
folk, and more than fifty in England, are 
dedicated to him. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; Folcard's Vita Sanoti 
Botulfi ; Mabillcta's Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. 
Benedicti, 1734 (iii. i. 1-7); Leland's Itinerary, 
and D^ Rebus l^ritannicis Collectanea ; Willis's 
History of the Mitred Parliamentary Abbeys. &c, 
London, 1718 ; Sir T. D. Hardy's Descriptive 
Catalogue of Materials relating to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland, i. 373-5.] 

A. H. G. 
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OF, [See Hkp-| B0T0NER,WILLLVM (141o?-1400?). 

I [See Worcester.] 



BOTLEY, SAMUEL p^-^-^-l^-^^/ \ 
stenographer, published * Maximum in Mini- 
mo, or Mr. Jeremiah Richs Pens Dexteritv 
compleatod, with the whole terms of the 
Lawe,' London [1674.?]. 8vo [1 695 ?], [1697 ?], 
12mo. These books are printed throughout 
from beautifully engraved copper-plates. 
There are two portraits prefixed, one of Rich, 
the other of Botlev. 

[Granger's Biog. Hist, of England (1824), v. 
345, 346 ; Lewis's Hist. Account of Stenography, 
96 ; Rockwell's Teaching, Practice, and Litera- 
ture of Shorthand, 70 ; Cat. of Printed Books in 
British Museum.] T. C. 

BOTOLPH or BOTULF (<7. 680), saint, 
according to a life found bvMabillon, and at- 
tributed by him to Folcard, abbot of Thomey 
soon after the Conquest, was bom of noble 

iMirents early in the seventh centurv, and 
)rought up as a christian. He was seiit with 



BOTT, THOMAS (1088-1754), divim-. 
was born at Derby in 1(588. His father was 
a mercer; his grandfather had been a parlia- 
mentary major. He was brought up for the 
dissenting ministry, but after some experi- 
ence of preaching went to London to study 
medicine, and then took orders, and de- 
tained the rector V of Whinburgh, in Norf«>lk. 
through Lord ^lacclesfield's interest. In 
1724 he pu})lished a discourse to prove that 
* peace and happiness in this world* was * th»* 
immediate design of Christianity.* A defjMiot' 
of this followed in 1730. Li' 1725 he at- 
tacked Wollaston*s peculiar mode of deducing 
morality from truth, and in 17.'50 published a 
sermon called * Morality founded in the Reason 
of Things.' In 1734 Mr. Long gave him tin* 
rectory of Spixworth, which he held, with 
the neighbouring parish of Croftwick, till 
his death. In 1/38 he preached a sermon, 
on 30 Jan., upon the duty of doing os we 
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would be done bv, observing only, by way of 1869, and was \inable to work from that time 
application, that'^if both narties had fulfilled till his death on 13 Dec. 1870. 
this duty Charles would not have lost his , [Redgrave's Artists of the Eng. School ; 
head. In the same year he attacked Butlers Jcwitt's Hist, of the Ceramic Art in Great 
* Analogy ' [see BiTTLER, Joseph]. In 1739 Britain, 1883; Berrow's Worcester Journal, 
he mamed Rebecca, daughter of Edmund 17 Dec. 1870.] E. R. 

SS'^is^'cJLTroS^^nALwJn^^^^ JOHN bb («f 1324), 

ii \r Tir u _. • r»- • T t- > f.„ baron and admiral, was governor ol St. Bna- 
?^\^i;- ^»'*""*°" 8 r),vine Legation, &c., j,^ Castle and waklen oIt the Forest of Dene, 
in which he censures AVarburton for makmg t i.^n^ i. i j *i ii * t j i. 

.i;f^ A.ru.r.A^r.f „^^n fh. nn,«^«,wl nf « ?? ^ ^^ ¥ Commanded tlie fleet supplied by 

and 



in 
expe< 



folk, in gratitude for his hindrance of a ^ji^^ Having married Maud, sisteV and 

' ridiculous and pernicious match in the , j ^ ^^ ^,» ^^ ^^^ ^ j 'j. „ j 

family. His whole ecclesiastical income, i{ea„champ, widow of William of Munehensi, 

however, was only 200/. a year. His health , , - t?^„!„w1o*^„ i,« «„^^ ;„*^ * u« ^o4.„* * 

V 1 • i'7cr\ *i 1 J* J oo a * itk i „<. lord 01 xlidwardston, he came mto the estates 
broke in 1750, and he died 23 Sept. 1764 at /. , . ^.u • i t i«m< u • i 

^ivrivc *2:» I, 1 • iT 4. 1 '.wii of his mother-in-law. In 1304 he received 

Norwich He was a choleric but kindh ^ ^^^^^^^^^ ,,nder the great seal to hear 

man a follower of Hoadly, a friend of and determine the causes of a .-iolent quarrel 

Clarke and a t Wugh whig. He left one ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^,^^ ^^^ burgesses of Bristol 

son, Edmund Bott, afterwards of Christ- ^^^^^^ j^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ j3^^ Jl^^ ^^^ ^.^ 

church, Hampshire, who was a fellow of ^j^^^.^^ jj^ ^^^ summoned^to parliament 

Trinity College, Cambridge. ^^^^ ^3^. ^ ^324. He joined &uy Beau- 

[Life in Biog. Bnt. by Kippis, who married champ, earl of Warwick, in carrj'ing off Piers 

his niece, with information from his eon and Dr. Gayeston from the custody of the Earl of 

Flexman.] L. o. Pembroke, and, in common with the other 

BOTT, THOMAS (1829-1870), china noblesconcernedinthedeathofthefavourite, 

. . ' , V- J 1 • 1 1 made his peace with the king in 1313. The 

painter, was born near Kidderminster, and . *^. ^ij^i^ii*. i j 

I 1* 4.uj?*i»v- ri-' next year he commanded the fleet employed 

broufifht up to his father 8 business of making . ^i -^ ,..• • *. cs ..i i ^^\ "^ 

1 1. 'ii Tk- ri • *i,- *•• 1 m the exi)edit ion against Scotland. When a 

spade handles. Disukimr this occupation he ' * ^^ -i • *. t loio 

.'^ 1 . T . XT- ir 4. 1 * ,. . newpermanent council was appoint edm 1318, 

took to drawing. His first employment wjis . . *^ j i j • f- 4. i. ^i. 

1 .^4. IT 4, 4. -D^ ' \ ^ his name was added m parliament to those 

in a glass factory. He went to Birmingham ^i_„ j„ __._j „^_ ji^ ^-^ • .094 loov- 

and managed to subsist for two or three years ^^^^^^} A^eea upon, lie died in 13-4, lea\ 

^ ^'^ ' ^ -c*. T»- • 1 I- incr his irrandson John Ins heir, his son 

as a portrait painter. From Birmingham he rvA r - ji- ix. ^ i- ^"' "" °"" 

I^' iaei\\. T»r x J i. ihomas havmff dicd boiore him. 

went m 1852 to Worcester, and became one ^ ""*""*' " ci « ^^* t^*v»*c i^xxu. 

ofthe principal artists of the^lloyal Porcelain ^ t^'.'^fj^®^ ^,?^'^^°^- ^1.^*^: ^'*^-i ^.-Walsing- 

Works. 

w^hat 

*ji«v»». L**.. ***ot »*x»*xo, «.*.v» «».***.«*^^.Aj .-«*. Historic Peeraire, 60; Banks's Extinct and 

ceeded m giving the enamel the yery ..njjor- j,^^^,,^^ Baron^^. ii. 63.] W. H. 

tant character it has since assumed. Ihe •© » j 

queen and the late prince consort were great BOTTISHAM or BOTTLESHAM, 

patrons of his work, which also was selected WILLIAM 0¥(d. 1400), bishop of Rochester, 

lor presentation to the Princess of Wales, the was a Dominican, 1).D., and fellow of Pem- 

Countess of Dudley, and the Countess Beau- broke College, Cambridge, and, it would 

champ, on their marriages. There is now in seem, a jireacher in liicfh repute with King 

theSouthKensington>luseiimoneof hisbe^st Richard II. In 1382 he was present at the 





17 Dec. 1870). Mr. Jewitt speaks of liLs work Magnce Britannics ^ lii, 168) proposed the 

in termsofthe highest praise (JETwi.o^Oramic emendation * Landaven[sis],' which is im- 

Art in Oreat Britain, pp. 143-4 and 150). possible for chronological reasons. There is 

A pair of his vases, he says, still in the hands considerable confusion about the bishops of 

of the Worcester Company, is valued at Nantes at this time (see Baluzb, Vitcs Pa" 

1,600/. For his work in this 'Worcester patnim Avenion, i. 943, Paris, 1693); and 

enamel * Bott obtained distinction at Paris in there is an interval between 1382 and 1384 

1865, and in London in 1862. He was at- during which Bottisham may have been 

tacked with paralysis in the beginning of bishop : but Dr. Stubbs (Jtegistrum sacrum 
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Antjiicamnnj p. 144), following Strype {Me- 
morials of Cranmcr, p. 36, ed. 1694), reads 
the title as * Navat.ensis,* which he translates 



* Pavada.* Bottisliam is nt^xt mentioned in 
1385 with the title of bishop of Bethlehem ; 
but here too liis name does not appear in the 
regular series printed in * Gallia Christiana,' 
xii. 680 et seqq. Still it was certainly as 
bishop of Bethlehem that he was translated 
in the following year to the see of LlandafF; 
whence finally, in 1389, he was translated 
to that of Rochester. Both these latter ap- 
pointments were made by papal provision, 
and the last expressly in cons.iaeration of his 
fidelity to Urban VI during his troubles at 
Nocera in 1386. The bishop died in Febru- 
ary 1399-1400, and was succeeded by John 
of Bottisham. Between these two prelates 



! a natural confusion has arisen. Wal&ingham 
and Bale call both 'John,' and it is probably 
to some such cause that we are to attribute 
the notice cited by Tanner (Biblioth. Brit^ 
Hib. 8. v.), which makes William a Carmelite 
instead of a Dominic^in. A Nicholas Bot- 
tisham died prior of the Carmelite house at 
Cambridge in 1435. William's works consist 
wholly of sermons and scholastic compila- 
tions. 

[Walsingham's Hist. Anglic, ii. 124, 180 seq., 
248, ed. H. T. Riley, 1864. Rolls Series ; Faaci- 
cnli Zizaniomm. p. 498 ; Rymer*8 FoBdera, rii. 
478 ; Bale's Script. Brit Catal. ^-i. 70 ; Le Neve** 
Fast. Bed. Anglic, ii. 247, 665, ed. Hardy; 
Echard, Scriptures Ordinis Frsdicatonmi, i. 717 ; 
Le Keux's Jlcniorials of Cambridge, i. 66, ed. 
Cooper, 1856.] R. L. P. 
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BickhiUD, George, Iho younger (il. 17581 
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Bigod or Brgod, Sir Fntncit (1R0S-1K37I 
Bigod, Hugh, flrit Eorl ot Norfolk {.d. 1176 or 

1177) 

fitgod, nngh \il. MUM) 
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Bigod, Boger, fonrlii Eurl ol Norfolk {d. 

1270) 

Bigod, Roger, liflh Earl ot Norfolk (1316- 

IWW) 
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BillingR, Joaeph IJ>. 1768?) 
BillingB, Robert WilliUD (1B1S-I87t I 
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Bland, Homphrey (1688 ?-176aj . 
Bluid, John(i;. 1G55I 
Bland, Jolm 1 1702-I7S0) . 
Bland, John (d. 1788) 
Bland, Uaria Thereaa |17a»-1638) . 
Bland, Hilea (17S6-1868) . 
Bland, Robert |178tf-1818) 
Bland, Robert [177»7~183G) 
Bland, Tobias (1963 ?~1601) . 
Blanil, William (1780-18B8) . 
Blandfocd, Walter ( 1619-1675) 
Blandie or Bland;, William {fi. 1GS6) 
Blandy, Marj- ut ITBS) . 
Blano, Sir (JilWrt (I749-]8aj) 
Blaneforde, Heaiy (Jl 1B30) . 
Blankett, John (d. L8U1) . 
BloDtTie, Lords. See Htevtart, Walter, first 

Lord, d. H37[ Stewart, Aleiander, fifth 

Lord, d. 1704. 
Blaqniere, John, Banm de Blaqaiere (1783- 

1819) 

Blalhwayt, WiUiarn (16*B?-17r 

BUjney, Andrew Thomas, tvnth Bm-oa Btay- 

nejr [1770-1884) .... 
"■ rney, Benjamin (1736-1801) . 
Iri, suraamed Ddoeth or the ^ 
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Bloett, Arthur Henrj (1827 7-1877) 
BJeek, Wilhelni Hcinrich Immanuel 

1876) 

Bleebonagh, Ralph (1769-1827) . 
Blencow or BUncow, John ifi. 1640) 
Bleacom, Sir John (1643-1796) 
Blencowe, William (1883-1712) 
Blenerhaeset, Thomas (lEG0 1-1&25 ?) 
BlenkirDn,Wil3iamUB07?-1871) . 
Blennerhaesct, Harman (1764 ?-18Hl) 
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Bleasington, Marguerite, CounteHs of (1769- 

1849) 

Blethyn, William [d. 1690) . 
Blewitt, Jouaa {d. 1805) . 
Blewitt, Jonathan (17BC ?-1868) 



jii:-ii .., i-.i 1,., f.T, ,■.: inn.-,-i77r.i . 

Bligh^ Sir Kifhura RoOiiDy (1737-18811 . 

Bligb, William (1764-1817) 

Blight, William (1785-1869) . 

BlixK, NathanieH17aO-17U4) . 

BhsH, Philip (1787-1857) . 
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Bliiard, Thomaii (1773-1888) . 

Blizard, Sir William |174S-18BS| . 
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Blois Peter oI(;!.ligUi. See Peter. 

Blomberg, William Nicholas (1709 7-17S0) 

Blome, Richard (d. 1705) 

Blomefield, Prands {1706-1769) 

Blomelield, Miles ^1696-1574 7) 

Blomefield, Sir Thomas (1744-1839) 

ifiald, Charles James (1786-1667) . 
ifietd, Ednard Valentine (1788-1816) 
Biomiield, EiBkiel (1778-1818) 
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Blondet, James Aagnetus (rl. 1734' . 
Blood, Holcroft (1680 7-1707) . 
Blood, Thonliw (18187-16801 , 
Bloomflf.ld. Benjamin, ftrst Baron B 

field (1708-1846) .... 
Bloomfield, John Aiilmr Douglas, ■ 

Baron Bloomfield (1809-1879) . 
Bloomfield, Robert (1706-1898) 
Bloor, JoKopb id. 1646) . 
Bloor, Robert [il. 1S4I1| . 
Blore, Edward (nH7-l«7ul 
Bloie, Robert (rf, Ib-M; '■ , . 
Blore, Thomas (nci-lfllB) ... 
Bloont, Chailea, filth Baron Honntjoj (d. 

1646) 

Blount, Chatlea, Earl of Devonshira ai 

eighth Baron Honntjo; 11683-1608) . 
Blount, Charles (1054-1698) . 
Blount, Sir Christopher (1666 7-1601) . 
Blount or Blont, Edward {ji. 1688-1689) 
Blount, Sir Henry <]609-1689| 
Blount, Martha (1690-17691 ... 
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of Newport (1507 7-HI68) ... 
Blount, Richard (1666-1688) , 
Blount, Sir Thomas (d. 1400) . 
Bliiont or Blunt, Thomas (;f. 1668) 
Blount, Thomas (1016-1679) . 
Blouct, Sir Thomas Pope (1649-1607) . 
Blount, Sir Walter (d. 1408) . 
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Mountjt^ (i. 1474) .... 
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Blow, James kl. 17S9) 
Blow, John (1648-1708) . 
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Bloiain, Andrew (1801-1878) . 
Bloiham, John (d. 1834 7) 
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Blundell, Peter (1520-1601) . . . . 866 
Blundell, William (1620-1698) .267 

Blandevill, Kandalph de, Earl of Cheuter 

{d. 1282) 267 

Blnndeville or Blanville, Thomas de {d, 

1286) 272 

Blnndeville, Thomas (Jl. 1561) .271 

Blunt. See also Blount. 

Blunt, Henry 11794-1848) .272 

Blunt, John le {d. 1248). See Bluud. 

Blunt, John Henry (1828-1884) .278 

Blunt, John James (1794-1855) .274 

Blyke, Richard {d. 1776) 276 
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Blyth, Edward (1810-1878) .276 

Blythe, Geoffrey {d, 1580) .277 

Blythe, Geoffrey {d. 1542) .278 
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Boase, Henry (1768-1827) .281 
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Bobart, Jacob (1641-1719) .286 
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Bookman, R. (fl. 1750) 288 
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Bonython, Riohard |in80-16EU ?) . 

Bookur, John (150S-1M7) 

Booker, Lnke (ITaS-lSSH) 

Boolde, WillialD (Jt. 1*B5| 

Boole, OeorgB [l81B-lBfl4) 

Boone, Jnitiea Sbergold (179g'l)ii9) 

Boordeev Horde. Andrew (1490 ?-l! 

Boot, Arnold (16CK)?-10GS?). See Boate. 

Booth, Abrikbun (173*-1B0(I) 

Boott, Burton (1681-1708) 

Booth, Benjumio ijt. 17B9| 

Booth, Dkcid (17H6-lfl4Al 

Booth, Eilwaril it639-17in . See Bnrloi 

Booth, Sir PBliill77r^lSBOI . 

Booth, George, first Baron Deluner (1633- 






1684 f 
Bootli, George, second E^l ol Wi 

(1676-1768) 

Booth, George (1701-1H5U) 

llooth, Henry, second Bsran Deluner 

HTBt K&rl of Warringtou 1 16JU-16M| 
Booth, Henry (I7W-laW) 
llooth, Junes ((/. 17781 . . '. 
Booth, Jsnies (I8I)6-1878> 
Bootli, Junes [1796-1'«MI) 
Bootli, Jolin (iriBl-lGSn) . 
Booth, JnninsBmtus 1796-18631 . 
Booth or Bothc, LawrenoBiii. 1480i 
Bootli, Puniaton 1681-1765) . 
Bootli, Bobert | J lRr,7) 
Booth, Sir Robert inBH-lfiSl) 
Booth, f^ah (1703-1867 
Booth, 11iania£ lyJ. lOU ) 
Booth, Thomas (d. 18SS) . 
Booth, SirWilliuD IJl. 1673-1689) . 
Itoothby, Hir Brooke I174S-1B24) . 
Bootbby, Miss Hill (1708-1756) 
Boothl^, Loui«k Craiietoun, Lady (18111 S 

IttSS). SeeNiibett. 
BooUuoyd, Banjunin (ITOS-IBM) . 



' Boott, Fnincis (1798-1863) - ■ » 

. Borde,AndreH(14907-lB«). (^ee Uoorde. 

! Bordwine, Joseiih {d. ISHA) . . . K 

Boremati or Boumian, Robert id. 1676) . . 8 

Borgord, Albert (ieS»-17Gl) . ■ . ■ » 

BoTgsrucci, Giulio (fl. I5«4-]E79) . . ■ 9t 

Boringdon, »ecoDd Banin (1773--UU0). Sec 
Patker, Jolrn. 

BotlttQd, Junes (1774-1668) . 

Uorliueor BurUce, Edmond (d. Vllfi, 

BorlsHe, Henry (1S06-1S3IS) . 

Barluse, Sir John [d. 16491 . 

BorloHe, Williun I161I5-177S1 . 

Borough, Christopher (JI. 1B70-1S87P 

Borough. Burgh, or da Burgo, John (J. 

Borough. Sir John (d. 1648) - 

Borougli, Stephen {lGaS-lGS41 

Borough, William llGIM-1599 

Borrell, B. P. <rf, 1851) . 

Borrer, Williun (1781-1883) . 

Borrow, George I180B-1881) . 

Borstale, Tbouuu>{f{. laSO?) . 

Borthwick, Dbvid {d. UHl) 

Borthwick, Peter (1804-1859) . 

Borthwick, William, fourth Baroii Borthiriek 
(d. 19431 

Borthwick, WitliiuD 1760-t82(» 

BomwlukE or Bonslawski. Joseph (ITSV- 
1887) ,...,.. 

BoMt(rf.70EI 

BoBuiquet, Charles (1769-18.'>0) 

Boauiqnet, James Wlmtinnn 1804-lM77i 

Bo»ttnquut,Sir.lohnBfrniird 77a-1814) 

Bosunquet.SiLniuelRii^luird l800-lHA')1 

BoM-ftwvii,' Edwird I17L1-176I) 

Boecawen, Edward, first Eoil of Falmouth 

I (1787-18411 

I Boscawen, Hugh, first Viscount Falmouth 

' (li. 1784) 

' Bowswen, William (17^3-1811) 
' boegraTO, Jamc»a547?-163S| 
' Botbam, Herbert de IJt. 11U3-118U). Set- 
Herbert. 

BoBOid.1181?) .... 

BoHsam, John (fl. ISGOi . 
I Bo=„>«p11, John ifl. 1573) 

Bu^te or Buii^t, John (15)3 ^-1594) 
' BoKtock, John Id. lt6B>. See Whctham- 
I stede. 

BoKtock, John, the elder (1T40-1774) 
I Bostock, John, the younger (1778-18«) . 

Boston Buriensis i fl. 1410), or John BoBton 

of Bury. 

J Boston, Tliom<w,Uieelder<1077-17a3) . 
! Boston, Thomas, the youDger (1713-17(17) 
1 Bosville, William (174S-1813). 
! BoKwelt, Alexander, Lord AuchinWk (ITUU- 
1 1783) 

Bohwell, Sir Alexander |1775-1S33) 
' BosweU, Claud Irviiui, Lord Baliuuto (1743- 
1894) 

Boswf'll, Kilnai'ti (17UU-1843) . 

BosweU, James, tl >e elder 1 17<0-17U.'>) . 

BoHwell, James, the younger (1778-1833) 

Hotiwell, John (1008-1756) . 

HoMWdl. Robert (1740-1804) . 

Boawell, Sir William Id. 1649) 

Boanorth, Joseph (1789-18761 

Bonworth.WilliHm (1607-1630?) . 
' Boteler. See Butler. 

Botelor, Edward (d. U70) 
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. tta BoUiwell, Adua (1E2T ?-1593) 

, 143 ' Botley, Bamnel (IfltS-lBM?) . 
u I Botolph or BotuU (rf. 880) . . 

' Boloner, WiUiain (UI&-1469?). Sm Wo 

' »Bter. 
. US Bott, Thomas (1«86-17S41 
1, Bntt, Thomas ll83»-18Ta) 

i, : BotteLotut, John ile Id. 183* i . 
* ' Botliahun or BottlesliAin, Wiltiwn of {. 

' HOO) - . , . 



